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PREFACE. 


The  occasion  and  plan  of  this  second  jonmey  in  the  Holy 
Land  are  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  introductory  Section. 

During  the  more  important  part  of  the  journey,  my  com-  * 
panion  in  travel  was,  as  before,  the  Eev.  Eli  Smith,  D.  D.  He 
went  with  me  to  Jerusalem  and  the  vicinity  of  Hebron ;  and 
thence  northwards  as  far  as  to  Hasbeiya.  From  Hasbeiya  the 
Rev.  TV.  M.  lliomson  accompanied  me  to  Bani&s  and  back ; 
and  then,  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  until  within  a  day's  journey 
of  that  city.  From  Damascus,  the  Bev.  S.  Robson  became  my 
companion  to  Ba'albek  and  around  the  northern  end  of  Leba- 
non to  the  cedars,  and  so  to  Beir^it. 

Tliat  very  much  of  the  success  and  comfort  of  the  journey 
depended  on  the  long  and  familiar  acquaintance  possessed  by 
my  companions  with  the  language  and  character  of  the  people, 
I  need  not  here  repeat.  Each  of  them  kept  his  own  separate 
j(»nnial  of  daily  occurrences  and  observations.  Tliese  were 
kindly  left  in  my  hands ;  and  have  been  freely  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  volume.  To  these  friends,  the  public,  as  well 
as  niVbclf,  are  under  lasting  obligations. 

Tlie  present  volume  is  strictly  supplementary  to  the  former 
Biblical  Researches  ;  and  is  published  in  connection  with  the 
new  edition  of  that  work.  It  is  also  issued  separately,  for  the 
e«.»nvenience  of  those  who  already  possess  the  first  edition  of  the 
R€««archee. 

Tlie  observations  made  during  this  second  journey,  rendered 
necessary  a  new  construction  of  the  Maps  of  Palestine.    This 
has  been  done  by  Kiepert  of  Berlin,  with  his  accustomed  scien- 
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tific  skill.  It  will  be  seen,  that  flie  routes  of  the  diflferent  yean 
very  rarely  coincide. — The  other  maps  also  are  republished; 
that  of  Sinai  with  some  corrections ;  and  the  interior  of  Je- 
rusalem is  given  according  to  the  Plans  of  Tobler  and  the  Eng- 
lish engineers. 

In  the  Index  of  Arabic  Names  and  Words,  the  Arabic  letters 
have  not  been  employed.  Tliese  are  sometimes  important  to 
the  scholar ;  but  never  to  the  great  mass  of  general  readers. 
Yet  the  system  of  notation  in  respect  to  Arabic  names  will  be 
found  suf&cient,  in  nearly  every  case,  to  indicate  to  scholars  the 
proper  Arabic  letters ;  and  this  is  strictly  all  that  is  required. 
Tliis  notation,  however,  is  fully  carried  out  only  in  the  Index 
of  Arabic  Names  and  Words. — ^The  slight  variations  which 
occur  in  the  spelling  of  several  names,  have  arisen  from  like 
variations  in  the  popular  pronunciation. 

For  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  notation  above-mentioned, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  specifications  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Preface  in  tlie  new  edition  of  the  former  Besearches, 
Vol.  I ;  as  also  to  Dr  Smith's  Essay  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Arabic,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  edition.  Vol.  IIL  pp.  89-111. 

With  this  volume  closes,  of  course,  the  record  of  my  per- 
sonal observations  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  principles  according 
to  which  it  has  been  prepared,  are  the  same  with  those,  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  my  former  work.  If  it  shall  be  deemed  a 
worthy  supplement  to  that  work,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  To  these 
my  BiDLicAL  Beseabciies  in  tlie  Holy  Land,  the  fruit  of  thirty 
years  of  preparation,  and  of  personal  travels  in  1838  and  1852, 
I  can  hope  to  add  nothing  more.  The  work  is  now  published 
as  a  whole,  and  in  a  permanent  form. 

Tlie  great  object  of  all  these  travels  and  labours  has  been,  as 
formerly  announced,  to  collect  materials  "  for  the  preparation 
of  a  svr^tcmatic  work  on  the  physical  and  historical  geography 
of  the  Holy  Land."  To  this  work,  so  much  needed,  should  my 
life  and  health  be  spared,  I  hope  speedily  to  address  myself. 

With  the  renewed  expression  of  humble  gratitude  to  Ood, 
tlie  author  here  takes  leave  of  his  work ;  praying  that  He,  who 
has  thus  permitted  it  to  be  completed,  will  continue  to  make  it 
useful  for  the  furtherance  of  Ilis  truth. 
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of  J^kkak^  Wady  'Abilin,  107.  Valley  nmning  from  JcfUt  to  el-Buttanf,  108. 
Kiaa,  Khirbet  K&na,  Ccbm  of  Galilee,  108.  Kefr  Menda,  109.  Ramm4neh,  Rimmcn; 
BAmeh,  Anna,  llO,— April  20eA.  Tell  Bedawtyeh,  110.  Plain  of  ZebtduD,  of  Asochis, 
110,  111.  City  ilsoeftM,  Kefr  Menda?  111.  Scflfihrieh,  Seppkorit,  111,  112.  Ancient 
tower,  112.  Fountain  of  Se£fi5rieh,  112.  Way  to  Beit  Lahm,  Bethlthem  of  Zcbulun, 
112,  118.  Semm6nieh,  ^S^tswiMaf;  Jebdtha,  Gabatha.US.  Jeida,  113.  Tell  Sham- 
mAm,  in  plain  of  Eadraekm ;  encamp,  118, 114.  Cannel,  roads  on  its  eastern  side,  1 14. 
TaB  Kaimdn,  Cemumma,  Joimecmm,  114,  115. 

April 2UL  Wayorer  the  gxeat  plain;  only  partly  tilled,  115,  110.  Cross  the 
Mnkfttta',  Kiakm,  116.  Tell  el-Mutsellim,  prospect,  116,  117.  X^'annak,  Taanach, 
117.    Lejjib,  stream,  KhAn,  and  ruins^  117,  118.    The  same  as  ancient  Legio  and 
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Jfegidda^  not  UazimUuiopolU,  118.  Way  over  the  hilli  to  the  pUin  on  tiia  coast,  11& 
Fork  of  ancient  road,  to  Nazareth,  Tabor,  and  Jezreel ;  Maxuniaaopolif  on  latter  road, 
119.  No  tnce  of  ancient  pavement,  119.  Tom  off  to  Urn  el-Fahm,  120.  Waj  to 
Yalnid,  120,  121.  Yalmd  liei  on  a  ridge;  fine  plain,  121.  Kiib4tieh,  121.  Kefr 
KAd,  Ctqnrcotia,  121.  'Arribeh,  121.  Tell  Doth&n,  Jkikan,  122.  Boad  from  BeiiAn 
and  Jeireel  to  Egypt  paaeea  here,  122.  Joseph  oairied  awaj,  122.  Roman  road 
from  Cmaiea  to  SojthopoUa,  122.  Parties  in  Ya*bnd,  l^—AprH  Z2nd.  Pass  down 
ioathwest  along  the  ancient  road,  128.  Leave  it  east  of  Zetta,  and  go  to  *Attil,  124. 
Tnm  up  the  moontain  on  the  Nabnhu  road,  124,  125.  Deir  el-GhiUAn,  Wady  Miissln, 
125.  Wa4jr  Shatr,  *Anebta,  125.  Ti^l  Keram ;  route  from  Nabnlns  to  Raodeh,  126L 
Follow  up  the  valley ;  ancient  road  from  C«sarea,  126.  B4mln,  sltoatioo,  126.  Bai- 
iin  of  Seb&stieh,  126.    People  would  not  sell  bread,  127. 

AprU  28(2.  Way  to  Nabolus,  127.  Ancient  nte,  DibbArieh,  128.  Strike  our 
former  route,  128.  Deir  Sheraf;  Tell  Rafidieh,  12a  Lodgings  in  Nibulns,  12&  Our 
host  a  leading  Protestant,  129.  Samaritan  priestf,  129.  Visit  them  in  their  syna- 
gogue, 129,  180.  Their  commentaries  and  literature,  180.  Loan  of  a  vohmie  to 
Dr  Smith,  180.  Others  have  also  manuscripto ;  somo  sold,  18L  Their  Sabbath,  18L 
Many  fountains;  Gerizim  and  Ebal  alike  cultivated,  181.  Few  antiquities,  18L 
Visit  to  Jacob's  w«ll,  182.  Belatah ;  road  along  the  pkdo,  182.  Joseph's  tomb,  182L 
'Askar,  not  Sfchar,  13&— 4|r8  24tJL  Set  off  on  the  road  to  Ramleh,  188.  Rafidieh, 
188.  Mllagot;  pass  around  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  184.  Hake  of  the  coun- 
tzy;  Kuriet  Jit,  Gitta,  134.  Fer'ata,  PiraAtm,  184.  Fundnk,  Kefr  'Abbiish,  Wady 
K&nah,  brook  KmaK  185.  Wady  and  village  'AuAn,  185,  186.  Hableh,  186.  VQ- 
lages ;  course  of  W.  *Azz{in  in  the  plain,  186.  Encamp  in  low  ground  south  of  Hab- 
leh, 186.  Our  road  to-day  ancient,  186.  Many  ancient  cisterns,  186,  187.  Sarco- 
phagi, 187.  Ancient  wine-press,  187.  Wely  and  view,  187,  188.  Kefr  Saba,  AtHi^ 
fotrii,  188, 189.    JiyUieh,  Ga^ulu,  GUgoi,  189. 

AprU  26<ft.  Set  off  on  the  way  to  Lndd,  189.  Wady  K4nah,  189.  Wady  Rib^ 
coming  from  'Akrabeh,  140.  Rfts  (KQl'at)  el-'Ain,  head  of  the  'Ai\jeh,  140.  Mejdel 
Ylba,  140.  Wady  KurAwa,  140.  Damascus  road,  Neby  Thiiy,  141.  Ronthieh,  not 
Armathta,  141,  142.  Ludd,  l^dda,  142.  Set  off  for  Yulo  by  way  of  el-Kubftb,  148. 
Wady  'Atallah,  14a  el-Kubab,  on  first  hOls,  148.  'Annubeh,  Bfldama&a,  144.  Yato, 
belongs  to  the  family  Abu  Ghaush,  144.  The  Meij  Ibn  'Omeir,  drained  by  W.  'Atal- 
lah, 144,  145.  Fme  crops,  145.  Yulo  U  anc  AiJiJUm,  145.  Beit  Nikba,  JVbfo,  Betk- 
mmabaf  145.    Kefir,  Cktpkirak,  a  ruin  in  the  mountaius,  146. 

April  27tk  Start  for  S&ra,  146.  'Amwas,  £mmaui,  NioopoHM^  146.  Is  this  the 
Emmansof  the  New  fesUment?  147-150.  el-Latron,  a  ruined  fortress,  OutelUm 
Emmam  v.  boni  lainmU,  prob.  JMm,  150-152.  Wady  'Aly,  153.  Basin  among  bills, 
152.  Noble  fountain,  158.  Women  bearing  water,  158.  SOr^a,  ZanJk,  Sammn's 
birthplace;  lies  high,  158.  View,  158.  Wadys  coming  from  the  mountains,  W.  Ghu- 
rib  and  W.  Ismail;  form  W.  es-Surar,  158,  154.  ViUagca;  KesUn  CAsnfat,  154. 
Sevaral  roads  to  Jerusalem ;  we  decide  to  go  by  Kesla  and  Suba,  154.  Descend  and 
erossW.Ghu»&bto'Art&i;i54,155.  Turn  back  by  YeshA'a,  155.  IChsIr,  155.  Way 
to  Saris,  155,  156.  Saris,  iSoro^  156.  Jerusalem  road,  stony  and  bad,  156.  Kuriet 
el-'Enab,  KvjaA-joarim,  156,  157.  Family  of  Abu  Ghaash,  157.  Way  between  BetL- 
ahemesh  and  Kiijath-jearim  ?  157.  Beit  Nukkaba,  157.  K&st5l,  15a  Desosnt  Into 
the  great  valley,  158.  K&ldnia,  iroii.'oii,  CbU,  158.  'Ain  Karim,  158.— JjwiT  28tA. 
Way  to  Jerusalem;  Lifta,  158,  159.  Convent  of  the  Cross,  159.  Reach  T4fli  gate. 
159.  Hotel,  BrU^rhaus,  159.  Mules  pressed  by  gorenmient,  160.— Results  of  our 
jovBsy,  lea    Way  from  RamUh  to  Jerusaleiii  by  Batii-liofOQ  rsrywn«aniiet  I6O1. 
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SECTION   IV. 

JSBUBALKM. — IkOIDENTS  AND  ObSEETATIOZTO. 

Pages  161-202. 

Appearance  of  the  city ;  sigiis  of  change  and  improvement,  161.  Influx  of  Franlca, 
161,  162.  American  IsdMion  withdrawn,  162.  Still  an  oriental  citj;  its  influence 
tqpon  the  worid,  162.-— 4prff  26th,  Letters;  Mr  Finn  the  BritiA  consul;  Dr  McGowan, 
168.  Jews'  wailing  place ;  lemains  of  the  arch,  163.  Southwest  comer  of  Haram ; 
Dung-gate  half  open,  164.  City  wall  and  its  junction  with  the  Haram  wall,  164. 
Measurements,  164. — AprU  29e&.  Lodgings  in  the  Briiderhaus,  situation,  164.  Mr  Van 
de  Yelde,  164.  Open  lot  and  column,  165.  Briiderhaus,  mission,  165.  Bazars,  three 
parallel  streets,  165.  VUce  of  Hospital  of  the  knights,  166.  Streets  excayated,  166. 
Basazs  the  same  with  the  ancient  market,  166.  Roman  portal,  St  Maiy  de  Latina, 
1661  Ruins  of  Xenodochium,  167.  Palace  of  knights  Hospitalers,  remains,  167. 
Fragment  of  a  pier,  etc  167.  Covered  street  further  north,  167.  Granite  columns 
near  hy,  once  helong^  to  the  Propyima  of  Constantine's  Basilica,  168.  The  covered 
street  is  a  hollow  way,  169.  A  ridge  of  rock  extends  down  helow  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  169.  Via  dolonta,  not  known  to  the  crusaders,  170.  The  aUeged 
Porta  jiuUeimiaf  170,  171.  Street  leading  to  St  Stephen's  gate,  ascent,  171.  The 
J&Bos  HomOf  171, 172.  Supposed  ancient  tower,  172.  The  great  reservoir,  172.  Mus- 
Ifan  tombs  outside,  178.  Eastern  wall  of  Haram,  described,  178,  174.  Southeast  cor- 
ner, curved  stcmei^  174.  Wall  very  irregular,  175.  Measurements,  175.  Southern 
wall  of  Haram,  described,  175,  176.  Gateway,  waUed  up,  175,  176.  Measurements, 
176.    Church  of  St  Anne,  176,  177. 

April  80iL  Dr  Barclay's  house  on  Zion;  view  of  the  Haram,  etc  177.  The 
eaoseway,  south  side,  177.  Damascus  gate,  177.  Bezetha  and  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah 
asm  one  lidge,  177,  178.  A  valley  enters  the  city  east  of  these  hills,  178.  Thin 
ridge  along  the  city  wall  north  of  St  Stephen's  gate,  178.  A  Birkeh  on  the  north, 
and  another  near  St  Stephen's  gate,  1 78.  Search  in  vain  for  traces  of  seoond  wall,  1 78. 
English  cemetery,  178, 179.  American  cemeteiy;  grave  of  Prof.  Flske,  179.  Traces 
of  ancient  third  wall,  179,  180.  Church  of  Holy  Sepulchre ;  cxypt  of  Joseph  and  Mco- 
demus,  iocuU,  sarcc^hagi,  180.  Its  date?  180-182.  Literaiy  Society,  182.  Letter 
from  the  Samaritan  priest,  182.    Latitude  and  longitude  of  Jerusalem,  188. 

Mojf  Ut,  Rain,  188.  Dr  MoGowan  accompanies  us  to  various  places,  188.  Deep 
aseavmtion  through  rubbish,  188.    The  Serai  or  barracks ;  view  from  the  roof,  188, 

184.  Visit  the  Kaim  Makam,  184.  Mosk  el-Mulawiyeh  on  Bezetha,  noble  view,  184. 
Convent  of  St  John  the  Baptist ;  subterranean  chapel  uncovered,  184, 185.  Accumu- 
lalioa  of  mbbidi,  185.    House  of  the  Prussian  '  Diakonissinen,'  185.     Jewish  hospital, 

185.  House  of  Abu  Sa'M  on  the  Haram  wall,  185, 186.  West  wall  of  the  Haram  Ormght, 
186, 187.  Ground  at  northeast  comer  of  Zion,  187.  The  causeway,  sewers,  187. — 
Magf  9rd.  Ancient  wall  west  of  Damascus  gate,  188.  Fragments  of  third  wall,  188. 
Tombs  of  Absalom,  James,  and  Zacharias,  188.  East  wall  of  Haram  irregular,  189. 
Sfloam,  189.  Measurement  of  channel  probably  wrong,  189.  Scarped  rocks  along  the 
lower  Tyropoeon,  189.  Ascent  of  streets  towards  the  north,  190.  Wall  east  of  Damas- 
CBS  gate,  190.  West  side  of  Bezetha  steep,  190.  Ancient  second  wall,  probable 
eovrse  here,  190,  191.    Ecce  Homo,  19L 

Mojf  AtJL  Ground  east  of  Damascus  gate  outside,  191.  Grotte  de  Coton,  cavern, 
121, 192.     Biribet  el-H^h,  192.    Ancient  southern  gate  of  temple,  inscription,  192, 
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198.  View  ihroiigli  window,  193.  Yint  the  mount  of  Olives,  198.  KflTat  el-JlUk 
in  N.  W.  comer  of  the  city,  198.  Yiat  at  the  Greek  cooyent,  194,  195.  Eleuthero 
poliB,  194.  Chapel  of  Constantine  and  Helena,  195.  Dome  of  the  church  decayed 
195.-1%  5tk,  Groond  aronnd  the  Y&fa  gate,  196.  Not  admitted  to  Hippicna,  196 
— Mojf  6ih.  Waters  at  Damaaons  gate,  common  daterns,  196,  197.  Rnmonr  of  nm 
ning  water,  197.  Cistern  in  chnrch  of  the  FlagelUtion,  198.  Conyent  of  Copts  aik 
Abjssmiaos,  198.  Abyssinian  priest,  199.  Cistern  of  Helena,  199.  Small  aacieo 
arch  on  brow  of  Zion,  199.  Porta  fezrea,  199,  200.  German  trayellen,  200.— J/ty  lOA 
Visit  the  mounds  of  ashes  north  of  the  city,  201.  Are  they  ashes  from  the  andem 
temple  ?  201,  202. 


SECTION   V. 

Jbbubalxm. — ^ToFoaBAPHT  iJTD  Ahtiquitibb. 
Pages  208-268. 

Object  in  entering  upon  the  discussion,  208.  Diversities  of  opinion,  204.  My  owa 
view  the  earliest  one,  204.  SchoUrs  who  have  adopted  it,  205, '206.  Points  admit- 
ted,  206. 

I  The  TrROPcaoN  AiTD  Akba,  207.  Language  of  Joaephus,  207.  Inferences,  207 
Nature  of  the  Tyropceon,  208.  Place  and  nature  of  Akra,  208,  209.  St^  down  infec 
the  valley,  209.     Ci^  like  an  amphitheatre,  210.    Olgection,  <  two  hills,'  210,  21L 

n.    Bkzetha,  211.    Josephus*  descriptioo,  211.    Inforenoes,  212. 

m.  Thk  Gats  Gbhuath,  212.  Same  as  *  Garden  gate,'  218.  Pzobablj  neti 
Hippicus,  218.  This  was  the  natural  position,  218.  The  north  side  of  Zion  was  cov- 
ered by  the  second  wall,  214,  215.  This  shown  also  from  the  monxmient  of  Jdrnj 
inferences,  215-217. 

IV.  CovBSB  OF  THX  Sboond  Wall,  217.  Not  a  atrai^t  course,  217.  Nen 
hypothetical  course,  not  admissible,  218.  Probable  course  Qrom  Hippicus  to  the  Da- 
mascus gate,  219,  220.    Fxx>m  the  Damascus  gate  to  Antooia,  22a 

V.  SooTHKRH  POBTios  OF  THB  Uabam  ABBA,  220.  Wailing  place  and  aootb- 
west  comer  ancient,  220,  221.  Ancient  southern  gate,  221.  The  ancient  arch  and 
bridge,  221.  Passages  of  Josephus  which  refer  to  the  bridge,  222-224.  Writers  who 
identify  the  bridge,  224.  Objections  answered,  225,  226.  The  bridge  had  no  con- 
nection  with  the  present  causeway,  226,  227.  Probable  antiquity  of  the  subftructions, 
228.     Antiquity  of  the  arch,  228,  229.    Bevelled  stones,  a  Phenknmn  feature,  229,  280. 

VI.  Thr  Fobtbebs  Amtdhia,  28a  Earlier  fortress  Baritt  280.  Rebmlt  bj 
Herod  as  Antonia,  231.  Described,  281.  Its  acropolis,  281-28&  Extent  of  the 
temple  and  Antonia,  288.  Antonia  probably  occupied  the  whole  northern  side  of  the 
temple  area,  288,  284.  Its  fosse  was  the  present  deep  reservoir,  284, 235.  The  north 
part  of  the  eastern  Haram  wall  belonged  to  it,  285.  Also  the  Golden  gate,  235.  Sev- 
eral things  explained  by  this  view,  286,  287.  Ol^eoti&is  considered ;  north  wall  of 
temple  held  not  to  be  covered,  237.  Sieges  of  the  temple  were  all  from  the  west  and 
northwest,  238-241.     Korthem  portico  as  a  point  of  deftnoe,  241-248. 

VIL  Watkbs  of  Jbbcsalkm,  243.  Oikm  waa  oo  tin  west,  243-245.  WtM  near 
the  Haram,  245.    Explored  by  Wolcott,  245,  24a    B7Toblar,24a    ByDrBard^, 
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$l$^JUAfmia0,Uf.    ailiteOMWiu  wmttdk,  aia— PjjMr /liMniniw,  948,  249.— 
Chii*irAMf%9l9-46L 

EL  Thb  HcNLT  SspiiusBi^  864.  PkMenft  itele  of  tlie  qoettkii^^topogn^liieal 
iiliwni,aig.  nfladflritBilfaMqr»9»-9S9.  Awhwwingiofcl  ignment,  959,  Crypt 
dhmpk  md  ITioi  iwM|  990l  Long  tnaMni  ii  cf  no  Mil,  96L  like  matlQii  as 
»  9lHiki%  9taL  Hm  two  m^Oid,  999.  Ifr  JcyMMaTt  ]qrp«dieci%  268.  No 
ifirM7VilMiiLiM4968. 


SBOTION   YI. 

XnomioiB  iwm  Jbbubusic. 
P«0mS64-M9. 

I  Escraaw  w  Waot  BBniL--JK«rM  Gdiiv«atcriheGMH^964.  8ohod% 
•16.964.  lllBhah,W^7«l-W«id,96S.  CdliTitiM  of  mm,  96S.  'AinT4kH966. 
ir^fAfaBad,966w  'Aia  Bttilt7«t^ (St  Phfl^t),  96fi.  Wemeh,966.  WadjBittii^ 
I0&  Bitdi^JM0-,966.  TeU of  Bittir, KUUbtt  el-TehH  ^96,  967.  WaifhiiTsQ 
%$ikt€ilkamf9e7.  HiitQfioMliio(loe§orB0(te^967,968.  NoirtBetanim,968. 
PMMtyBOl]imaifittlr,96ai97a  Wm  il  aft  Bttfael  I  970^  9n.^Betiini  bj  We- 
hiik,m.    J«bi,97L    *AinKlriin,Xaran,aMM,979.    B«Mdi  Jcninlfliii, 979. 

971  A-lknd^  not  a  Bamab*  978.  BabbeTi  tamls  978.  Andanl  aqaadnol^  pedb* 
»|adiloBa%978L  AfiMaaoi  froa^  Oa  Poda,  978.  t)rtl%  Abb,  9781  IfMbaOam'a 
tflla««,974.  Amarieam,  974.  Sokmum's  poob,  974.  Habroo  xoad,  974,  975.  Be- 
laik^  StrweUk^  975.  Wadj  'AxrAb,  Kfifb,  275.  Our  road  tbe  same  as  formerij, 
976.  Asoand  a  TeD,  976.  Beit  Sftr,  BtOrmr,  276,  277.  'Am  adh-Dhirweh,  277, 
S78.  A  trafitional  St  Philip's,  ^7B.  Proceed  to  er-RAmeh,  not  Eamak  if  tke  mmtk, 
178-98a  ImxnflDse  fonndations,  house  of  Abraham,  27&-28a  Beit  'AlnCkn,  BeH^ 
aHA,98Q,281.  Way  to  HalhiO,  fine  tillage,  261.  HaDtfO,  JSTdSK  981,  282^J/<y  8<*. 
Wsj  bj  Beit  Ummar,  282,  288.  Jedfir,  Gedor,  288.  Wadj  'Arrftb,  Wady  Shnkheit, 
988.  Beit  Sakirieh,  BeA^adhna,  288,  284.  Waj  to  el-Kh&dr  (St  Gecnrge),  284, 
986.    Bnmeh  conreiit,  285.    Waj  to  Bethlehem  and  Jemsalem,  285. 


SECTION  VII. 

AOM  JlBim4tlK  TO  BxisAir. 
Pages  986-685. 

HqrlQA.  Departure  firain  flie  dfy,  286.  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  first  ascent, 
aamnr  pUa,  986L  Seooiid^  afooot,  Sccpm^  286.  Befleelions,  286.  Tnleil  el-Fi^ 
69m^  986L  Boined  KhAo,  er-Bkn,  J&Moft,  287.  'Almh,  AUmeik,  287.  Hiimeh, 
Kab6r  al-'AiiiABkah,  287,  98&  Khixbet  el-Hatyeh,  288.  Jeba',  Gtiba,  288.  Wady 
»of  JaBathan*aadYfntor%289.    HbkhmAs^  lOoiiwil,  289^1%  IIM. 


W^laBftBta^998^    Kftm^s^ jBtaMS 99a    Wi^ to Tal^Tib^h, 990.    DairJerAr, 
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29a  Unexplored  legtoo}  way  to  Xefr  ICUik,  890,  891.  Kefr  llllik,  99L  Wa^J 
Mah4m7or'Ai\}eh,891.  SJimieh,  291.  t^Uxi^jtudjir,  2B2.  Daameh,  JBfcirfe,  29» 
298.  ITiew  over  tin  Gh6r,  298.  Kfim  Stetebeh,  298»  294.  VeO^  of  tiie  JMan, 
wild  hfflt,  29^  294. 

ifiyl8ci.  Wi^toM4del,deipWa47Binlieli,29S.  M^del,  JfcyW  ■— w,  298. 
'Ain  TAna,  TlkMtfft,  298.  'Aknbeh,  ^eraU;  298.  liee  <m  a  water-ihed,  296L  TAoftn, 
Jbioii»297.  Wi7«oNllmliia,297,298.  Beit  D^aa,  sm  efty,  SlUm,  298,  FUa 
orS41im,  298,  299.  Water-bed  of  the  Mi&hna  enlen  H,  299.  Deftieh  aad  adM 
foantunf,  299.  Momida  of  aslie%  299.  Chaiaoter  of  the  rtgion  just  explored,  299, 
800.    Meet  with  Hr  W.  Diokioa,  800.    Hr  YaA  de  Yelde,  800. 

M^  ISA.  Pka  to  Tiiit  ^  GhAr,  Mr  Van  de  Yelde  traTeDing  wiA  aa,  80a 
'Aikar,  80a  Ylllagei,  801.  Northern  proloiigatioD  of  the  Mfikhna,  801.  Wady 
BidAn,  deep  TaU^  aad  chaim,  801.  Baiin  of  ^  FArTa,  801.  Aecend  to  TttllAiah, 
Tinaky  802,  808.  Waj  to  Boij  el-Ilizf a,  old  mQ],  808.  Region  of  the  FAifa,  weU 
watei«d  and  fertile,  804.  TeD  'AM  el-Kldir,  AnkUk,  804.  Beach  TftbAi,  TkAa, 
805.  'AinAn,  not  JEkMs  ^M)6.  Wi^  to  TeijA^,  806.  Jewish  fepolchre,  807.  Teyi- 
iir,808.  Roman  road,  808.~ir<v  1411.  IVoiiUed  for  a  goide ;  Sheikh  firam  mAi, 
807.  Kikir  d^MAHh,  807,  808.  Ofengalnat  BakTat  er-Rftb6d«  806.  Warm  lalt 
fringe,  80a  KUihet  MAUh,  CotAkf  808,  809.  Wady  and  ndn  edi-ShlUck,  809. 
Gentle  diooent  to  the  GhAr,linM  of  hOlH  809.  SIkftt,  AmdO,  809,  8ia  TeBe  hi 
■gilt,  fooBtun,  8ia  Notioee,  810-812.  Wi^  throq^  the  GhAr,  (ertllity,  812,  818. 
'Ain  el-Beida,  8ia  Land  tiDedlijthe  people  of  T^bAi,  81&  Beidela,  814.  'Ain 
Mak-hfti,  harreft  eoene^  814.  Wedjt  and  mine  In  Ginx»|  814.  Azrangementi  for 
an  exennioo  to  PeUi^  816. 

ifiy  184L  Eaity  itart;  waj  to  the  Jordan,  816,  818.  Fovdof  the  Jordan,  idand, 
816.  Waj  to  Wa47  TAMa,  816.  Snironnded  l^  aimed  peaaanta  from  FArah,  816L 
^ait  their  eneampmenl^  Ineakfiwt,  817.  G^ma  Wl^  Tlhia,  and  aaoend  faj  a  snaller 
Wadj,  817.  Oaka  of  Baahan,  817.  Wid»  yUm,  817,  818.  NoUe  fielda  of  wheats 
8ia  KefrAMI,818.  Jtofaia  el-MaklAb  and  ed-Deir  on  Wady  Tlhia,  819.  Thelat. 
ter  probaUj  Mbmk^Oeai,  819.  Notioea^  819,  820.  Wi^  down  ih§  moontain,  82a 
Rolna  of  Fahil,  PA,  820-822.  Notioea,  822-824.  T&btfkah,  temMse^  821,  82S. 
FoidhigplaeaaoftiieJocdan;  guide  leada  the honei^82S.  W17  to  BeiaAn,  825,  826. 
People  of  BeiaAn  oppiaaaed  hy  tibe  Bedawtn,  826L 

Bs]BAir,Btaation  on  hrow  between  ^GhAr  and  TaOflijr  of  Jesael,  826;  827.  Four 
brooka  of  water,  827.  Region  Toloanio,  828.  Roina  extendTe^  many  oolomna,  828. 
The  Tell,  828,  829.  Ane.  BtA  tkem  and  Se^Otpoiii,  829,  880.  Souoe  of  the  latter 
name,  880.    Hiatcfioal  Notioea,  880-882. 

Saum  AMD  JBkui,  not  foond,  888.*Tm  QbAb,  general  oharactar,  888,  884.  Di- 
Tided  by  Kftm  S&rtabeh,  884.  The  northern  portion  weU  watered  and  oalttvated  hi 
parte,  884,  885. 


8B0TION    Till. 

Fkoic  Bmjjr  to  Haiurbb. 
FkgM  886-488. 

Mm  nik    Tan  of  BciaAi^  886.    W17  to  Ball  IMh;  maaj  walerKxmnaib  886. 
ABMhtSSe.  BiltIlb,aotAtAMMrJBMAriK386-88a  SfraaporOtiDOBBlidiiib 
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tM;887.  Sftnoiiliagi,887.  Jndeideh, 'Ain  Jodeiaah,  887.  No  gnat  ioacL  ackmb  ^ 
mounteiii  to  Jenb,  887.  NotioM  of  Betjloa,  887,  88a  Arab  enoampmeDti  in  the 
pkin,  888.  Chamiel  of  the  JUAd;  diiBeiaiy  of  okmbi^  888.  Kibnieh,  poeitioii,  889. 
Other  vUlagee  fai  iigfat»  889.  Ne'ftrab,  thx^ddng-floori,  889.  Line  of  hillfl,  889. 
Tftmnh,8iO.  View  of  plain  of  Eednekm,  840.  Endftr,  Adbr,  840.  Pan  down  to- 
waida  eaitera  baae  of  Tabor,  84a  Meet  traTeUing  Jewi>  840.  Wadj  SherAr  at  acmth- 
em  bate  of  Tabor,  84a  Another  Wa^^  at  tiie  eaatem  baae  ooming  from  Elilin  et- 
T^glr,  840.  The  two  nrnte  and  form  Wady  el-Bireh,  840.  Follow  np  the  valley  to 
the  Khin.  840^  841.  Arabe  SnbAih,  841.  Waj  to  Ubieh ;  by  mistake  we  make  a 
draiit,84L 

Ma^lStiL  Sheikh  of  L6bieh  goeiwidins  as  guide,  841.  Basin,  Ard  el-Ahmar, 
841.  HigareB-NiiscAi^,842.  View,  lilhigas  and  Wad^  84S.  Not  the  place  visited 
t^  Aicolftis,  842.  IiUd,  .BeA-^fM,  Af^ela,  Jewish  aichitectDie,  842,  848.  Wadj 
d-HamAm,  its  deep  chasm,  84a  Fortified  owims,  KftTat  Ihn  Ma*An,  84a  Other 
eawns^Sia  Oar  path  of  1888;  the  Bomd  foontiiin,  844.  Wadys^  plain  elrGhn^ 
w«r,  Khin  ICnyeh,  844.  'Aln  et-Tb,  fertile  tnusl^  clover,  844.  Bninsnearbyezten- 
dve^845.  PaMOfer  the  point  of  the  pronumtoiy,  ancient  aqnednet,  845.  et-TAbi£^iah, 
iuBMiae  famtains^  84a  Ancient  reservoir  for  raising  a  head  of  water,  845,  84a 
Aiab  aneampmenti  84a  TeH  Hftm,  oveigrown  with  thistieB,  84a  Prino^al  min  a 
Jewish  sirnagogne,  84a  Turn  np  west  almost  without  path,  84a  dasteis  of  Uaofc 
vokanie  rooks,  like  rains,  847.    Btr  KerAaeh,  and  sU^^t  rahi%  847.    Not  CAorada,  847. 

Capsbtaijic,  probably  dtnated  at  Kh4n  Minyeb;  arguments,  847--854.  ViewB  of 
•Bi^  trmveDerS)  SUSS^-^Bethtaida,  probaUy  at  et-Tibi^^bah,  858,  859.r-C%ora<in, 
prabaU^  at  TeU-HAm,  859,  860. 

We  paai  op  by  oar  fivmer  path  to  the  Damasoas  road,  and  dien  go  north,  861. 
Ja*ftneh,U^  site,  861.  Aid  el-Ehait,  lake  of  the  HAleh,  861,  86a^lf<V  19lA.  Oar 
road  ht^akqg  the  dedivii^  of  the  western  nioantain,'868»  Flrlm,  village  and  Wady, 
862.  Mi^;hAr,  862.  Knb&'a,  and  Wadys,  86a  KssT^n,  rain,  868.  Descend  to 
mooth  of  Wady  Hend^j  and  plain,  364.  Road  to  Kedes ;  ascend  the  hills,  864.  Tom 
off  to  Ten  Khnreibeh  with  rains,  364.  High  and  sightly  position,  864.  Probably  the 
ate  of  Bautr  of  Napbtali,  365.  Historical  Notices,  365,  366.— Pass  on  to  Kedes,  36a 
Positioo,  fimntains,  366,  367.  Plain  has  no  outlet,  367.  Eastern  declivity  of  the 
whole  r^on  descends  by  four  plateaus,  367.  Antiquities ;  Jewish  structures^  large 
sarcophagi,  867,  868.  Kedeth  of  Naphtali,  368.  Historical  Notices,  868,  869.  Pass 
on  to  Meis  el-Jebel,  369. 

Ji(^  20UL  Way  torn  Meis  northwards,  369,  870.  Western  view,  Tibnin,  370. 
Eastern  view,  the  HMeh,  370.  Hibtn,  position,  ancient  fortress,  870,  371.  Probably 
BeA-RAob,  371,  372.  Pass  along  on  high  ground,  372.  Abil,  anc.  Abel,  on  right, 
872.  el-Mut&Heh,  373.  Kefir  Kily  on  left,  37a  Brow  of  Heij  'Ay^  373.  Way 
through  the  Meg,  878,  374.  Ploughing  and  pastures,  374.  Fountain  of  the  Merj, 
374.  Strike  across  to  Tell  Dibbln,  374.  Probable  site  of  Ijom,  375.  Pass  on  towards 
Hasbeiya,  small  plain,  375.  Ibl,  376.  Valley  of  the  HasbAny,  37a  Lower  ridge  of 
Hermon,  87a  Gorge  of  Wady  ShiVa,  376.  Ruined  Khin  in  the  valley,  37a  The 
ford;  Wady  B6sis,  376.  Ascend  the  Wady  to  Hasbeiya,  377.  Mr  Thonuon  awaiting 
us ;  he  becomes  my  companion,  377.    John  Wortabet,  377. 

Dr  Smith  returns  home,  377.  My  illness,  377.  Cream-coloured  pigeons,  377. — 
Public  wonhip,  377,  378.  Missionary  station,  878.~Vi8it  the  great  fountain,  beauty 
of  the  spot  destroyed,  878.  No  stream  above  in  summer,  878.  The  bitumen  pits,  on 
the  western  declivity,  879.  Resemble  wells;  uses  of  the  bitumen,  379.  View  of 
Hasbeiya  and  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  879. 


Wady  et-Teim  tfaft  Milietl  leat  of  the  BrasM^  880.  Fodtkm  of  Htibaiy%  uaiikl- 
tbeatre  of  biDi,  88a  Yiewi  of  tibo  town,  880,  881.  Viiiflyudi,  ZMftf^  prooew  of 
mukiiigb  881.  The  Emir,  88L  Draio  XMwIft  d-Btyld  oo  fonllMra  hill,  881,  888. 
'Ain  KSxtToli,  882.     Show^ya,  882L    Other  Tfllagea,  888.     Elevitioa  of  ynikm 
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ITbOIC  HiJBBTA  fO  BaSIJJI  AMD  BiOK. 

F|gM  884r418. 

Unquiet  ataie  of  ^eDrani^feporlB  of  tobberfet,  884.  Ohteia  letter  and  uea  ftom 
Dniae  SieOdi,  884.—!%  86<l.  Tokens  of  rain,  dig^  ihowei8|  885.  Waj  by  Kaa- 
kaba  to  Bteghjtay  885.  Low  iwell  or  ipnr  tnm  Lebanon,  throq^  wfaioh  the  LhAoj 
break!  bj  a  oham  above  Bfii]E^iiki»  ^^  ^^^  ^"J  ^  ^^  ''^'"'IS  ^  ohaon  of  tiia 
river  broken  throii|^  aaodier  qmr;  ezoitfaig  ride,  888.  Belit  and  ohaan  a4jaonifi^ 
888,887.  TbeWebr,  hyrax  ^yiiaooiyOMyof  Soriptore,  887.  The  Eblitweh,  887. 
Neb7Haakln,887.  Jiidfl^888.  Bevidt  Tdl  IXbbIn  and  aeoend  to  Khiyam,  888L 
View,  88a 

iray26A.  Way  to  ^  Hftleh,  888, 889.  Stepe  or  oflbets  in  ^  northern  plab,  889. 
Deep  ohannel  of  the  HasbAny,  Lnweiaeh,  and  foontaina,  889.  Basalt  region,  889. 
eWGh4ar,89a  Tdl  el-KAdy,  890-898.  Large  finintains  and  etream,  890^  89L  Po.. 
•ition  and  form  of  tiie  TeD,  891.  Not  a  orater,  891.  Traoee  of  niin%  892.  Stream 
U  oalM  Leddin,  peAapo  ftom  An,  892.  Thie  the  site  of  Aw;  Hieknioal  Notioe^ 
892,898.    Vmage8ins%ht,89a    Parahed  grain,  898. 

Ths  Hulkb,  esomsko  into^  898-898.  Difbdi,  Dofkm,  898.  Large  oak  fUl  of 
birdsf  nests,  894.  el-lfansftiy,  894^  Maiqr  oanals  from  ^  Ledd^  mills,  many  bee% 
894.  Ford  the  BAnils  rirer,  and  the  Leddftn,  894.  Junction  of  all  the  streams,  895. 
RehUire  rfie,  895.  Gharaotsr  of  the  plain  and  marsh,  895,  898.  Betom  to  et-Msa- 
sAry,896L 

Way  to  BAniAs^  898.  Coimtiy  aroond,  898.  We  meet  no  robbers,  898,  897* 
TeiTaoeofBAniAs,897.    Jebei  Heish,  898. 

Manila.  EzenniontothelakePfaiala,  89a  Wady  Za*k^  89a  'Ain  Kttn- 
yd^  89a  Goat-Tilkige  MeeAdy,  899.  Lake  FhUkf  diaracter,  stagnant  waters, 
frogs,  leeches,  899.  No  groond  for  si^posiqg  a  oonneotkm  witii  ^b»  Jotdan,  400.  Now 
called  eiwBAm  and  er-BIn,  40a  Small  lake  hig^  on  esh-Shsikh,  40a  n.  Meg  Ya- 
mry,  400.  Mi^jdel  Shemi,  40a  Wi^  to  Sheikh  "OthmAn  HAsAiy,  its  oaks,  401. 
Chasm  above  Jabbdta,  bead  of  Wa4yKhttshAbeh,  401,  402.  Rnfai  HAsAty,  not  J7aaar, 
402.  KfiTat  Sobeibeh,  a  great  and  well  preeenred  fortrsss,  402-401  Interior  eitadel, 
40a    BetamtoBAniAs,404. 

BAiua,  portion  beeodftd  and  waiq[M,  404,  405.  WHd  aafaaals,  406.  Three 
Wadys,  'Asal,  Khttshibeh,  and  ZafArah,  405,  40a  Great  IbimtahH  not  from  mder 
Jebel  esh-ShsiU^  40a  Aneisntibaiisi,  40a  InsQiiptkns^  407.  Andent  legend  of 
aooaMetkmwi1iiPhiala,407.  Another  Iboitafainear,  40a^ymage  of  BAniAs,  40a 
Hm  eltadel,  408^  409.    Anoient  Amoi^  409.    BQstorioal  NotkM,  409-412. 

Sooroesof  the  Jordan,  and  strsams  above  and  in  tiie  HAldi,  412.  Not  flie  i^ 
motsst,bqttiiekn6etflwntainiygSgagdedastheseqrDa  418. 


ooxmrra  z?M 

iUgtSdi  Wajtomod  npWadjet-Tbiiii,iia  'AinKhurwaUi,  418.  Vidtto 
XfiTat  BoBtim,  tamplei,  a  lid^  414.  Wady^  flnd  'AIn  Seraiylb^  415.  Wady  Kho- 
naKh,415.  BAtheiyettl-FikkhAr,  41fi,41«.  Iti  poMoy,  41«.  Way  to  HibbAriTdi, 
41ft.  GtmI  Wady  Sliib'a,  418.  IHIbiga  ShiVa,  iti  maiij  goats,  41&  HibbAiiyah ; 
Motnt  Umpit,  mummamioUf  417.  'Aia  Jitaft,  418.  Beach  Hasbdja,  418.  Elem- 
tioB  of  Yaricms  jlbcm^  418L 
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FbOM  HjISBIITA  to  D^lUflOUB. 

FBges  41iMirr2. 

BoafeM  to  DamaMU,  419.— Ifqy  ^IjC  Oar  party,  deUqn^  419.  G^ms  Wadj  et- 
Ttim ;  foontaiiif  oo  westem  declivity,  4S0.  Kdge  ed-Dahar,  tepantbg  tlie  HasUbj 
ad  die  IMaj^  4S0.  Road  along  the  top,  4aa  Wall  of  Lehanon,  Tanm  Nlha,  421. 
lover  li^gea  aft  tiie  base  of  LBbanon,  48L  Chaam  of  the  litAiiy,  421.  AzriTe  at 
Tflhrnnr,  422.  The  Kftweh,  a  natoral  hMg^  422.  Ymd  maMurj,  422,  428L  The 
bridge,  428.  Proceed  towaide  Neby  SAfa;  oonatiy  around,  424.  Top  of  xidge  ed- 
Dihar,  424.  ICeij  Shemlieh  and  enTixona,  426.  libb^ya,  426.  Nebj  Sttia,  oaBed 
abo  Theltfikha,  426.  Andent  temple,  meaanrenienta,  426.  Upper  baahi  of  Wa^y 
et-Tflim,  426,  427. 

Jmt  UL  Waj  from  Nehj  Sftfit  towarda  Dahar  el-Ahmar,  foimtain,  427,  428.— 
lofonnation  obtained :  Mnhaiditheh,  428,  Line  of  hOla  and  aide  valley  from  head  of 
Wadyet-TefantotheB&ki'aat'Ai^,  428.  Plaoea  along  tibe  weatem  hilla,  428,  429. 
Pboea  along  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon,  429.  Great  Damascna  road,  429,  480.  Thia 
TaDej  from  Wad/  et-Teim  almost  unknown,  480.  Ridge  ed-Dahar  not  a  spar,  430. — 
We  torn  off  to  RAsheiya,  480.  Its  poaition,  481.  Jebel  eah-Sheikh  near  at  hand,  481. 
Itf  lower  weatem  ridge,  and  vaUej  above,  431.  Sammit  visited  bj  Rev.  Mr  Porter, 
rains,  432.  Its  elevation,  482. — Damaacosroad  from  RAsheija,  482.  'Aiha,  scattered 
remaina  of  aq  ancient  temple,  488.  Route  by  Kefr  Kiik,  488.  Fine  basin,  often  a  lake, 
433.  Eleration ;  Kefr  Kfik,  484.  Road  by  Deir  el-'AjahAyir ;  ascend  a  ridge,  434. 
Dni»  horaeman,  story  of  robbers,  484.  Tom  off  to  RQkhleh,  485.  Ancient  temple, 
mc&snrements,  435,  486.  Burkosh  and  its  ndns  not  visited,  436.  Return  north 
through  the  mountains,  486,  487.  View  of  the  plateau  of  Zebed&ny,  487.  Deir  el- 
*Ashiyir ;  ancient  temple,  measurements,  487, 488.    Hermon  girded  with  temples,  438. 

Jmte  2mi,  Mr  Thomaon  returns  to  Uasbeiya,  adventure,  488,  439.  Our  way  to ' 
Dnnas,  'Ain  and  Wady  Meithel&n,  Dim&s,  489.  The  Sahra,  desert  pUdn,  439,  440. 
fiat  fountain,  el-*Arrid,  440.  Ridges  and  valleys,  440.  View  of  Damascus  and  its 
plain,  441.  Descend  to  el-Mezxeh,  441. — Eastern  declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon,  its  char- 
acter, 441. — Approach  to  the  city,  avenues^  earth- walls,  441.  Canals,  442.  Bab  e»- 
Sorijy,  442.  Lodge  with  Rev.  Mr  Robson,  442.  Protostont  missions,  442.  My  oocu- 
p«tion^  442.    Public  worship,  442,  443.    Dr  Meshika  and  Anton  BulAd,  443. 

Damasoub. 
The  PuLor,  Eir^nrrAH.— .StwadarMs.    Western  ridge,  Jebel  KasyAn,  Jebel  Tenl- 
ych,448,  444.    Jebel  Aswad  and  Jebel  MAm'a  on  the  south,  444.    On  the  east,  lakes 
and  mountains,  445.— ZHrsmm^  445.~7UZf,  445,  446.— SoO,  446. 
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SifsBS  JOKDVcmuxn,  446.  TIm  Bands,  446.  Us  onalf  on  dis  notlii  and 
•ondk,  446,  447.  btfafl  anoieBt  Ohr^unhnt,  447.  Pkt}ba%  alM  tbe  ^mms  (or 
Ahmn),  447.— The  A'wi4»  pnhaUj  tlie  andaiik  M^iMr;  ifti  ooano^  447,  448.— Vari- 
001  fimnlalBB,  448^  449.    ArtifiiU  fiMntalni  or  w«D%  ftr  infgiitffln,  448^  400. 

Taa  LAUk  40O-4S8.  The  two  aoEdMRi  fed  bgr  tiia  Band%  45a  Bstem  and 
character,  45L  The  Ihird  or  sonaeni  lake  xeoehret  tibe  AMnj,  451.  VIDi«e%  45L 
Rofaif  eait  of  the  lakea,  458. 

AoncuuTOBiL    FsinxB.— Varione  grodnnli^  458.    IVaei  and  fruity  458. 

Ths  drr.— Gecgr.  poiition,  458.  Popnktian,  458,  454.  lioi  moidy  ioiith  of 
the  riTor ;  tti  form,  454.  The  itree(%  454.  Honies;  ^  hiteriar  fometfanes  fplendid, 
455.  HooieoftibeBiitiihoQniiil,  455^456.  The  oaida,  moda,  Ehdna,  456.  Ba- 
nn,  456, 457.  Ifenofeotuni,  oommevBe,  457.  Bathi^  457, 458.  Coflbe-hoaaee,  458. 
Mound  befoie  the  eaftem  gate;  wide  Tiew,  45a  The  MddAn,  459.  The  Moj  and 
its  ttreamfl,  459.  Hoipital  for  pilgrinM,  459.  Hone  haiar;  wild  honei,  459.  Hngt 
phoM  tree,  459,  460.  Dogi,  tiieir  hahiti,  460.  Ahondanoe  of  water;  eiila,  460.  All 
jeaIooeortheirrigfati,46a  lloi^toe,  dampneii^  46a  H]gh o^gt or  pattern,  460^ 
461.— Chabbei^  461. 

AimQiJornBk— ^Ibe  oatde^  461.  llieaaolaatvell,  461,  468.  Chudiof  StJohn, 
now  moik  of  tile  Ommladee,  469.  Many  anoienft  oohinmii»  468L  The  atreet  oeOed 
<Stni^'468.    The eanala anotent,  468.    Ko aqaedooti,  46&    Colna,  464. 

HmoBT.— Damaaena  in  tibe  Old  Tartament,  461^  465.  Under  the  Greeka  and 
STTO-Oreek  dominfan,  465,  466.  Under  the  Romany  in  flie  New  Teatamenti  and 
later,  466,  467.    IMer  Mnalim  role,  467,  468. 

PLAcaa  vcAR  DAXABCDa.— SAlihlyeh,  469.— Knbbet  Seiy4r,  celebrated  proipeet| 
469,  47a— Helbto,  portion  and  deen^tkn,  471,  478.  Pkobab^  tiia  ITe&M  of  Seiip- 
tnre;  Ita  whie  still  famon^  478.— Hnrriiy,  479. 


SBOTION   XI. 

FitoM  DiJU80im  TO  Ba'alue. 

Paget  478^87. 

Third  portion^  of  the  Jooiuey;  MrBobeon  beooinea  my  OMBpaakm ;  arrangements, 
478^— JiMae7tik  Setttagoff;  Mr  Porter  aoeompamesna  for  aomediatanoe;  ooatom-hooae 
offioera,478.  Kabbet8elj4randitamagidfioent  prospect,  478,474.  Meet  the  British 
cooaal,474.  Dunmar;  roads,  474.  Waj  to  Bessbna,  whitish  hlDs^  die  Sahra,  474. 
Besshna,  474,  475.  Long  ridge  eztaada  to  Menb,  475.  Oouaeof  the  Barada,  roads, 
TiDagea,  475.  Below  l!sarfma  la  a  tannti,  hat  no  road,  475.  Peihaps  for  irrigation, 
475.  Boad  abore  Besabna,  chasm,  small  foantain,  476.  FQeh  and  great  foontahi ; 
remaina  of  templea,  476,  477.  Stream  la  laiger  tiian  tiie  Barada  above ;  reckoned  aa 
tbe  aooroe  of  til*  Barada,  477.  VaDej  and  adjacent  ridlgea,  477,  478.  Vniagea;  eU 
Kefr,  nihia  of  a  temple,  47&  Sftk  Wady  Bmda,  478.  Narrow  pass,  bridge,  47a 
Remabs  of  an  ancient  d^,  necropolis^  anolent  excavated  road,  479,  480.  Latin  in- 
sof^tiotts,  480^  481.  We^QfN^Habll(Abel),481.  Site  of  ^Ma,  488.  Histosical 
Notice^  48»-484.— Awend  tiie  TaOej  to  aoolh  and  of  the  phdn  of  Zebeddnj,  and  en- 
oampi  484,  485.    Agrin  on  platian  of  Deir  el-'AiiiAjlr,  48ft.    BI4gaa  a^jaoeat,  485. 


OONTCIITS.  ifit 

AmM.  Chadenf<irZ^betta7,4«l.  BMdAn ua Tllla^  485, 486.  ChMCtn 
of  te  plmin,  488.  LoMeit  peak  of  Aiitl-Leb«aon  pMper  netr  BlMAs,  488.  PUInof 
Slf^^jm,  Wmfy  TilifMsh,  488.  'Aim  Hawtf  and  itMam,  486,  487.  B16dAa  and 
Boantein,  487.  Attempt  to  crovtlie  plain;  tarn  back,  487.  Take  glide,  and  croai 
higlMriip,487,488.  Sonne  of  tke  Bands,  488.  Batil^,488.  Aaoend  a  apnr ;  top 
ofk^  ireatem  ridge,  488.  View  back ;  ooostiy  towaidf  HelbAn,  489.  View  aooth, 
■ad  weal^  489.  Wadj  el-Kftni  and  ro*d  firom  Damaacoa  to  BebrAt,  489, 490.  Deaoend 
bto  and  join  tiieBeirtt  road  in  tbe  SahflJndddeh,  490.  Uipodtlon  and  deaartna- 
tare,  490,  491.  Seriea  of  lidgea  and  plateaoi  behind  m,  491.  Wa47  Za'iir,  491. 
Beooaaea  Wadj  Harir,  and  extendi  to  the  Bfiki'a,  49L  Small  KhAn,  492.  line  of 
UDa  and  Mb  TaOej  oonneetiDg  widi  Wa^jjr  et-Teim,  499.  M^fdel ;  adyentnre  of  mnle 
■addo8i^49S.  Aneiantterapfe,it8itrikiqgpodtion,492,49&  Deaoribed,  498^ 494. 
iBottertaiiipk«tZekweh,494.  View  from  temple  at  M^del,  494,  496.  Conraeof 
AaBaix^iMd»49S.  Baba  cC 'Ai^,  496,  496.  Phudand  bj  the  cniaaden,  496. 
ABfiiaotCMM«wfapZitaoa,497.  Great  foontain,  Nebe"AiQar,  49a  Xntormittiiiig? 
4ML  BeckaiiedaatliaaoiimcCtibeIitfti^,499.  Alhnrial  plain  of  the  Bfiki'a,  499. 
b  a  wt  ■Mutain  deft,  499. 

Jmm9a.  KeepakngthebaaeorAntl-Lebanoo,499.  Neba' SherndD, 60a  Wii^ 
T4  and  n  tether  Una  of  hiDi,  fimii^  a  aide  TaOej,  600.  Bonda  from  ZebedAaj, 
vflh^M^  600^  501.  Dair  al-Ohfiall;  xamaina  of  ano.  temple^  601.  BOij,  ndaii 
Wadlj  and  viDage  Tahftfth,  60L  Nebj  Shlt»  502.  Hain  n»d  from  ZebedAajto 
Ba'albak,  502.  Hen  weaten  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanoo  terminatea,  508.  The  Bfiki'a 
fiather  nortfa,  50a  Waj  to  Ba'albak;  TfllagBa;  i^per  road  from  ZebedAnj,  506. 
We  paaa  dofwn  bj  'Ain  Bordaj,  404.  Another  road  from  Mlqr  northwarda  Ilea  in  tibe 
pnft  plafai,  504.  Anoient  qnaniea;  enonnooa  atone,  505.  Poaition  of  the  templea 
of  Ba*albek;  awdeiit  citj  wall,  505.  Fomtain  of  Ba*albek,  506.  BleratiaD,  506^ 
Eneaap  near  the  tample%  506L 

Tee  Tsmpus. 

General  remaika,  507.  Want  of  preparation  in  trayellen,  507.  Plan  and  out- 
fine,  506. 

Tks  Gbsat  Tkmfub,  509-514.  PortioOf  509.  Inscriptiona,  509.  Pavilion^  509. 
Giaat  portal,  509.— fla^oa,  ooort,  510. — Great  Quadra^  510.  Exedrs,  etc.  510, 
611. — Pnitiiile;  nrnnber,  order,  and  siae  of  the  colamns,  511.  Colnmna  broken  away 
for  the  iron  crampa,  511.  Walls  on  which  the  cohimna  stand,  511,  512.  Striking 
remama,  512.~Mift«o(KNit,  512-^14.  On  the  west,  the  enormons  JVSitkonj  512,  518. 
On  the  north,  518.    Yanlted  passages,  518.    Face  of  the  northern  wall,  518,  514. 

LsBBKB  Temfue,  514-516.    Its  position,  514.    Measorements  and  oolmnns,  514, 

515.  Scnlptored  ceiling  of  colonnade,  515.     Great  portal,  its  exceeding  beauty,  515, 

516.  The  oeOo,  its  interior  described,  516. 

Gkjcerai.  Fbatubbb,  516.    Present  entrance,  516,  517.  *  Wonderful  symmetry, 

517.  Compered  with  temples  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  517. 
Small  CcacuLaB  TmpuE,  517,  518. 

HuTDBT,  518-527.  Heliopolis,  *  City  of  the  Son,'  518.  Not  Baal-gad,  nor 
Baalath,  519.  Prob.  the  BHaik  Ann  of  the  prophet  Amos,  519,  520.  Coins  of  the 
dty,  530.  Great  temple  referred  to  Antoninus  Pins,  520.  Testimony  of  coins,  521. 
Was  a  Pantheon,  521.  The  martyr  Gelasinus,  521,  522.  Conatantine  destroys  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Afka,  and  establishes  a  church  and  bishopric  at  Heliopolis,  522. 
Betom  to  heatheniam  under  Julian,  522,  523.     Christianity  restored,  528.    Hnham- 
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medan  WDqnmi,  5S8.  Hie  dtj  first  appeals  aa  Ba'albek  and  aa  a  fortresa,  524.  K6- 
tipes  by  Arabian  writers,  634-62e.  Ba'albek  onknowzi  to  the  earliest  Fkank  trateUer^ 
52e.    Laternetloes,  52$,  527.    Great  work  of  Wood  and  Dawkins,  527. 
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Fbom  BA'AiaxK  BT  BxBura  TO  BoHimr. 

Pages  528^569. 

North  of  Ba'albek  the  B&kft*a  changes  its  character,  52a— JlaM  lOd.  Departore, 
cemetery,  628.  Immense  dope  extending  down  west  firoin  Anti-Lebanon,  528,  529. 
Nahleh,  andent  temple,  529.  Sepulchres^  529.  Anoient  aqnednet,  580.  Waj  to 
Wadj  Yiinb,  580.  Lone  cohmm  in  the  plab,  58a  Nortbam  portkm  of  tiie  eastern 
dedirity  of  Lebanon,  580,  581.    Names  of  ncrflieni  Lebanon,  581.    Ream  el-Hadeth, 

581.  Higfaer  tract,  water-shed  of  the  B5kA'a,  581.    Lebweh,  foontaln,  badn.  Tillage, 

582.  Ancient  £A»  or  2^  588. 

JioM  lUft.  Follow  the  canal  for  a  time ;  torn  up  to  'Ain,  not  the  .ik  of  Soriptare, 
588,  584.  Deep  ravine  and  brook,  Flkeh,  584.  View  of  lake^  584.  RAs  Ba'albek, 
584.  A  poor  Tillage,  once  an  important  ^ace,  584,  585.  Rnins  of  chnrches,  585. 
Probablj  ancient  Ommo,  585-587.  Way  to  the  foontains  of  the  Orontes,  desert  traot^ 
587.  Chasm  of  the  Nahr  Lebweh,  587,  588.  Foontafais  at  the  base  of  Lebanon,  on 
the  east  of  the  stream,  588.  ESstorioal  Notices  of  the  foantahu^  589.  The  Monkir 
cavern,  Deir  M4r  HarAn,  589,  540.  Monument  of  Hiirmnl,  sbgnlar  and  inexpUoable, 
540-542.  Scnlptores,  hnnting-soenes^  541.  View  firom  it,  542.  Way  to  Bibleh» 
desert  and  covered  with  k)ose  trap,  542,  548.  Ribleh  at  the  elbowof  tiie  Orontes,  548. 
The  ford,  the  village,  54&  View;  termination  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  Hfir- 
mul,544.    Ancient  AMa,  544.    HistQsioal  Notioes,  544-548. 

The  Bftki'a,  its  character,  CbJMyrw,  548.— Lebanon,  character  of  its  eastern  de- 
clivity, summits  and  elevation,  456,  547.  Anti-Lebanon,  its  character,  elevation^ 
fidges,  547.  Fhdns  or  basins,  lakes,  547.  In  Lebanon  oi4y  one  lake,  Birket  Tem- 
moneh,  548.  Traces  of  volcanic  agency  mors  abundant  in  Anti-Lebanon,  548.— 
Valley  of  the  Orontei^  its  character,  548,  549.  Lake  of  Kedesor  Humi^  549.  Cinsa: 
ApamtOy  now  at  KfiTat  el-Hudlk,  550.  ZoriMo,  now  Seg&r  or  Sheiilr,  550.  HamoA^ 
now  Hamah,  551.  Antimn^  now  Bestnn,  551.  Emtn^  now  Humi^  551-558.  Its 
mound  or  Tell,  558,  554.  LaodSeea  in  Lebanon,  now  at  Tell  Neby  Mfaidau,  554,  555. 
J'amduMSf  now  old  JAsieh,  556. 

Jime  I2tk,  ReasoDS  for  not  proceeding  further  north,  556,  557.  Set  off  for  el- 
Hosn,  around  the  north  end  of  Lebanon,  557.  Plain  well  tilled,  'Ain  et-Tanniir  and 
stream,  567.  Buweidah,  Tokanio  region,  557.  Gradual  ascent,  view  of  Hums  and 
lake,  558.  Character  of  tiie  region,  558.  Ruined  villages,  558.  Singular  tomb,  557, 
5.*>8.  Descend  into  Wady  KhAlid,  fine  brook,  559.  Proceed  down  the  fertile  valley,  559^ 
Arab  cemeteries,  559.  Extreme  northern  point  of  Lebanon,  559,  560.  Fine  plain  or 
basin,  el-Bukei'a,  559,  56a  Nahr  el-Keblr,  560.  Roads,  and  bridges  over  it,  560. 
Marshy  ground ;  we  make  a  drouit  towards  the  north,  561.  Ruined  villages,  cattle, 
buifidos,  561.  Fountains,  road  ftom  Hums  to  THpo^,  561.  Tillage,  noble  fields  of 
wheat,  661.  Encamp  at  the  foot  of  the  oastle  hiD,  661.  Cheapness  of  provisions,  66L 
A  ndn  near  o«r  tent^  561,  562.    Character  of  the  region  we  had  paswd  over,  562. 


AmIM.    Tlie  ftiUwi  ek-Ham,  ttiporftion  owmMMrii  an  inycrtMii  pm,  5«. 
DMoriUd,  Mi,  MS.    Tlew  ftcm  ft  aMfnd  wit,  Idai  of  Hmii  and  tfie  MsditoiWK 
1MB,  668»  5M,    Ate  Bmj  SIflte,  Ml.    VOliigM  la  d^  M4.    Viiittd  cd^  t^T 
iM«Bttemf«B«i,6e5.  PiMMlilnKtiimBOlokkrliiflntiietimMoftlMSvMe^ 
milctkid  NaCkit%  M8.    Ptotepa  <iie  JfoMNVB  of  Pt^^ 

lteWiKfBB-ann,Mil«'iUI»D^M7«    Tte  Oiootoi  migM  bo  tmniglit  mmm 
h,5ML 

Tn  Ebbbow  nr  o»  HAMion^  mo  tUi  great  dipmaioii  bolwoon  LobaMtt  and 
Aa  NMfa^yab  wwlrfM,  M8,  M». 
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Han  to  go  ftomal-Hiunl^  'Akkic  to  Iho  oedan,  froitnted,  57a-JlaM  llik 
Leafo  ^Hnan,  57a  Notoh  and  Tallej  ^octhwait,  670,  571.  Gomviit  Mir  Jkifia, 
■adi  ftoqiwntad,  671.  Ploeoed  down  tlie  TaOoj,  672.  Lugo  intennitdng  foontaini 
Um  SablMfinal  ih«r  of  Joaopbni^  678.  Mazoh  of  Tftoi,  Azom  CAxka),  and  Baphn- 
wa,  673-^74.  BooB^g  ri&,  671.  Loaifo  TaDey,  go  aonthwoat;  Tdl  d^Handi,  674b 
Xeba*  ol-*Ai^  571.  Lower  fMfe  plain,  674^  575.  VQlagto,  675.  BoadftomHrnna 
eoBMaln,675L  Kalir  oMbblr  and  Jiar  el-Abjad,  aadlttt  Aallerw,  575,  676L  Way 
toward  Baftela,  67&  No  road  to 'Akkir ;  wo  torn  off  towaida  ShaiUi  Mohanmiad, 
57e.  lUv'AkkAr,577.  Enoan^  below  Sliaikh  Hnhaamiod,  577.  Vliito  olaandan^ 
577,678. 

Jwm  15tL  Diaappointmeiit;  prooeed  towarda  Tripolj,  67&  VHlagea  on  hilli  on 
the  left,  678.  'Aika  and  its  Tell,  578,  579.  Ancient  .im,  seat  of  tlie  ilnUtet,  579. 
Historioal  Notices,  579-581.  Streams  north  of  Ttipolj,  583.  LeoTO  the  road  to  Til- 
poly,  and  go  east  of  Jebel  Tnrhnl,  582.  VUlages,  582.  Nahr  Bind,  find ;  deep  and 
mihing  cnrrent,  582.  Its  sooroe,  582.  Begion  between  Jebel  Tnrbnl  and  Lebanon, 
588.  WadyHlUn  and  Tillage,  588.  'Ay^ 'Ashlsh,  588.  Another  road  to  Ti^ly ; 
tnm  off  ag^  near  Erdj,  588,584.  Ford  the  river  Beshaln,  584.  Zngfaarta,  584.— 
Strike  the  great  road  fiom  Tripolj  to  the  oedan  and  Ba'albek,  584.  Wady  Ja'ait, 
584.  Chasm  through  lowest  ridge  of  Lebanon,  584.  Villages,  584.  First  platean  of 
the  mountain,  584.  View ;  plain  along  the  base  of  Lebanon,  separmted  tkom  the  sea 
by  a  ridge,  584,  585.  Gorge  of  Wady  HarAna,  585.  Way  ahnost  hnpassable,  585. 
'Ain  Hardna,  encamp,  585.    View ;  delightful  eyening,  585,  586. 

Am  160.  Stm  in  the  ohasm,  586.  Higher  platean  of  the  mountain,  586.  Wdl 
watered,  crops  backward,  field  of  potatoes,  586.  Ehden,  fine  fountain ;  not  Edm,  586, 
587.    Way  to  the  cedars,  fountains,  587.    Gulf  of  the  Kadlsha,  587,  588. 

The  Ckdabs,  588.  Situation  and  character  of  the  grove,  588.  No  two  travellers 
count  the  trees  alike,  588,  589.  Number  of  old  trees  constantly  diminishfaig,  589. 
The  spot  held  sacred,  altars,  chapel,  589,  590.  The  cedars  stand  in  a  vast  amphithe- 
atre, 590.  Elevation,  591.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  celebrated  in  Scripture ;  its  uses, 
591,  592.  Ancient  cedar  forests  destroyed,  592.  Still  many  tracts  of  cedars  further 
north ;  Ehrenberg's  testimony,  592,  598. — Name  of  the  ridge  above  the  cedars ;  not 
Jebel  Makhmel,  which  is  known  only  in  Tripoly  as  a  name  for  the  highest  peak,  598. 
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iMKft  tibe  oedm ;  golf  of  Ihe  KtdliliA,  594.  Tbne  bxaadiei ;  erou  two  sad  tarn 
bMk,  69i.  Boad  along  tha  chum  to  Bahomh,  094,  596.  Poddon,  fortOitgr,  fimudo 
boggtxi^  595b  Fertflity  of  Lebanon  canaed  by  the  abandaaoe  of  watan,  595.  Waj 
•cvoat  tfaa  eiuum;  ocmTont  Mir  3taAh,  SeaiiMn,  595,  596i  Deep  goige  now  on  our 
riC^t ;  oonrent,  vfllagai,  590.  Other  fieUa  of  potatoea,  596.  HaffAn,  eaoanqs  596. 
Poaftioo,  new  chnroh,  596, 597*  Splendid  view  of  tfM  deep  gocge  and  ita  v^yper  poi^ 
tk»i,597. 

JtmllA.  Rii^^ofbe]l%59a  8etoffoaroadtOfWttdiHadilli,59a  CooTenta 
and  TiHagea,  598.  Deir  KanAbb,  598,  599.  Leaire  road  to  Hadilh  and  aaoand  aonOi- 
weet,  599.  Table  Und ;  ohaam  of  Wa^j  DnweSr,  599.  Lower  nigged  xidge  of  Leba- 
non, 599.  Wa^j  Haiiia,  599.  Alpine  pan;  anow,  600.  Wadj Tbnnftdn  and  Til- 
lagee  below  on  the  right,  600.  Wady  Bnihiikh,  Ard  'AklAk,  600.  Hig^  region,  fino 
Tiewi;  nanow  rool^  plain,  600.  Patohea  of  anow  $  Arabi^  601.  Battlemented  hill 
and  anow,  601.  A  road  Jnat  norlli  leadli^^  over  to  BA^Jbek,  601.  Lof^  ipnr  and 
brow  orer  'AkArah;  Jebd  SQnntn,  601,  608.  Deeoend  hito  the  great  Wady  el-Hu- 
gheiyireh,  and  reach  'Akftrah,  602.  Village ;  road  to  Ba'albek,  imcriptiona,  603. 
Character  of  ihia  Wadj,  608.  Lea;re  'Akftrah,  fhalbw  cavern  and  fountain,  608. 
Pecoliar  fonnation  of  Tal^yi  widi  a  terrace  on  eaoh  aide,  608.  Paaa  down  souAweet 
on  left  hand  temoe,  608.  Tom  aootheatt  into  Wady  el-Hnneftirah ;  Tillage  of  aame 
name,  wine-pceai,  608.  Nodcea  of  the  village,  604.  Route  to  the  Bfiki'a,  604.  Up- 
per reoeea  of  the  valley ;  oavern,  fimntaina,  604,  606.  WaterfiiHi^  606.  Rnined  tem- 
ple oppoaite,  Syenite  oofannnfl^  606,  606.  Theee  the  aonroea  of  the  Kahr  Ibrahim,  the 
ancient  Adrnk;  and  tiiia  the  temple  of  Venoa  at  Jpkeea,  606.  ffistorical  Kotioei, 
606,607.    Paaa  on  to  Afka,.i|]A«a;  encamp,  607,  606. 

Jum  180.  Yhit  ndna  at  ZawAilb,  606.  NoUe  view,  606,  609.  Retmn  to  load ; 
aaoend  hi^  ridge  on  our  left,  609.  Deaoend  and  follow  down  Wady  Shebr^  609. 
BaiinoftheNahrel-KeIb,6Q9,  6ia  Neba' el-'Aial,  610.  Chaam  of  Neba*el-Leben; 
natoral  bridge,  610.  Stream  under  it  from  fonntaln,  610,  611.  Aroh  of  tiie  bridge 
and  meaaniemanta,  611.  Way  to  Fokr* ;  watershed  and  canal,  Nahr  Salfb,  611,  612. 
Rohia  at  Fokra,  612.  Aneient  temple,  dngolar  tract  of  rocka,  612,  61&  Other  en- 
ckamM,  6ia  Way  to  MearaTali,  614.  €^mB  the  deep  and  romantic  golf  of  the 
Sallb,  614.  Smi  riring  in  tibe  treaty  615.  YiDagei  and  mnlberxy  orohardi ;  way  to 
'AJeh^;  «naanip,615. 

Jum  19A.  KamwAn,  ita  character,  thrift,  and  qniet,  6ia  Shaweir,  616.— Laat 
day  of  tmvel;  view  of  the  aen,  616;  617.  Way  to  the  ooaat;  ^Dagea  and  conventa, 
617.  'AhiTArah,  ZAk el-KhnrAb,  617.  Deacent  to  the  river;  the  bridge,  617.— 
Paaa  of  Nahrel-Kelb;  eartier  and  hlg^  road,  618.  Inaeriptiona  and  scnlptiiivi^ 
618-624.  Latfai  htaoi^cna,  618, 619.  The  nine  tablets  described,  619, 620.  Views 
of  Lepsioa  and  Layard,  621.  Great  antifpiity,  622.  Diflknlties,  622.  Noticed  only 
in  modem  times,  628,  624.— Paaa  on  n^ddty  to  Beirut — ^Western  dedivity  of  Lebanon, 
ita  bashM  and  alreama,  624^    Nnmerooa  ancient  temples^  625. 

Voyage  to  Itoyma,  625,  626.  Stay  at  Boomabat ;  Qbesa,  626.  Voyage  to 
Trieate ;  join  my  fiunily  at  Salibiiig^  626L    Voyage  to  New  Toric,  626. 
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FOB   THE   BBADEB. 

The  referencef  made  to  YoL  I,  and  YoL  II,  are  to  the  new  edition 
ef  the  former  Biblical  Beaearohea.  Thej  are  fbOowed,  in  each  oaae,  by  a 
reference  in  bracketa  to  the  first  edition. 


ADDENDA. 


PAei  876.  The  ndn  Beit  FA^ftr  ia  probably  the  Phagw  (*<*y^p)  o^the 
LXX  and  Jerome ;  see  p.  16(^  n.  8.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ensebins  and 
Jerome  in  the  Onomasdcon,  as  Fhof^^  sitoated  near  Bethlehem ;  Onomast 
art  Ibgor. 

Faom  370  sq.  Hilinln  is  mentioned  by  Bohaeddin  during  the  cmsades, 
and  also  by  Abnlfeda.  See  Bohaed.  Yit  Sakd.  p.  76.  Ibid.  Excerpt  ex 
Abnlt  p.  88.    Schnlt  Ind.  Geogr.  art  Eonainum. 
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SECTION  I. 


INTBODUCTION. — BEIRUT  AND  THE  VICINITY. 

The  preparation  of  the  former  Biblical  Bbseabches  in 
Palestine,  combined  with  the  results  of  personal  observation, 
awakened  in  the  author's  mind  a  more  lively  sense,  than  he  had 
ever  felt  before,  of  the  deficiencies  yet  remaining  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Historical  Geography  of  that  sacred  land.  Ques- 
tions not  un&equently  arose,  which  personal  inquiry  on  the  spot 
might  have  solved  in  half  an  hour ;  but  to  which  no  amount  of 
reining  or  investigation  at  a  distance  could  ever  afford  an 
answer ;  inasmuch  as  they  had  never  been  brought  before  the 
mind  of  any  traveller.  In  this  way  the  idea  and  the  desire  of 
once  more  visiting  the  Holy  Land  became  fixed  in  the  author's 

Not  that  the  proper  exploration  of  that  land  is  a  thing  to 
be  accomplished  during  one  visit,  or  by  repeated  visits,  of  a  few 
months  at  a  time.  Nor  can  such  an  exploration  be  regarded  as 
within  the  power  and  opportunities  of  any  single  individual 
To  cultivate  aright  the  particular  field  of  hiistorical  topography, 
would  require  a  residence  of  several  years,  and  a  visit  to  every 
town  and  village,  to  every  mountain  and  valley,  to  every  trace 
of  antiquity  and  ruin.  And  when  we  further  take  into  account 
how  little  is  yet  known  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate  and 
seasons,  of  the  agricultural  products,  and  generally  of  the  geolo- 
gy, botany,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects  ;  and  consider 
too  the  importance  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  language 
and  habits  of  the  people,  as  the  only  means  of  holding  direct 
and  satis&ctory  intercourse  with  them ;  we  shall  soon  become 
aware,  that  neither  by  one  traveller,  nor  by  many,  in  our  day, 
will  all  the  questions  relating  to  the  Holy  Land  be  fiilly  solved. 

In  my  own  case,  I  proposed  nothing  further  on  a  second  visit, 
than  to  investigate  anew  certain  points,  as  to  which  doubts  had 
been  expressed  ;  and  to  examine  some  of  those  portions  of  the 
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country  not  included  in  our  former  routes.  Such  were  Galilee, 
and  the  regions  east  and  west  of  the  great  northern  road  leading 
from  Jerusalem  by  Nabulus.  I  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  circum- 
stances, whether  to  enter  again  the  southern  desert  and  per- 
haps ascend  Mount  Hor  ;  as  also  whether  to  extend  my  joumey- 
ings  northwards  as  far  as  to  Antioch,  or  eastwards  into  Haurun. 
Nor  was  I  disappointed  in  being  unable,  from  want  of  time  and 
other  hindrances,  to  accomplish  anything  in  respect  to  either  of 
these  latter  particulars.  It  was  enough,  to  be  permitted  once 
more  to  contribute  my  mite  for  the  illustration  of  any  portion 
of  that  land,  towards  which  the  attention  and  aflfections  of  the 
Christian  world  have  been  now  for  eighteen  centuries  so  earnestly 
directed. 

Although  I  had  thus  for  a  long  time  cherished  the  idea  of 
such  a  journey,  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1851,  that  there 
appeared  any  immediate  prospect  of  its  being  realized.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  the  Directors  of  the  Theological  Semif. 
nary  with  which  I  am  connected,  took  up  the  subject  of  their 
own  accord  ;  and  passed  resolutions  cordially  authorizing  me  to 
undertake  the  journey,  and  granting  me  the  necessary  leave  of 
absence.  Accordingly  I  embarked  at  New  York  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1851  ;  was  in  London  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy  ;  and, 
after  a  fortnight  spent  in  that  metropolis  jroc^eded  to  Berlin, 
where  my  family  were  already  residing.  Here  I  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  ready  kindness  of  Ritter  and  Lepsius  ;  not  to  speak 
of  various  interviews  with  Humboldt,  Buch,  and  other  veterans 
of  science. 

From  Berlin  to  Trieste  my  route  in  February  1852  was  the 
same  as  in  November  1837,  by  way  of  Halle,  Dresden,  and 
Vienna.  At  that  time  the  journey  was  slow,  dreary,  and  very 
fatiguing.  Now,  thanks  to  the  completion  of  most  of  the  rail- 
way lines,  the  traveller  is  carried  forward  with  speed  and  com- 
parative comfort ;  though  in  Austria,  neither  the  speed  nor  the 
comfort  of  the  trains  is  equal  to  what  is  common  in  Prussia  and 
Saxony.  The  aspect  of  the  country  in  'winter  was  of  course 
nut  otherwise  than  dreary.  The  railway  over  the  Semmering 
was  not  yet  completed ;  nor  that  between  Laibach  and  Trieste  ; 
so  that  these  intervals  had  still  to  .be  traversed  by  diligences 
sufficiently  uncomfortable.  Along  the  whole  of  the  latter  dis- 
tance, wluch  includes  also  the  Karst,  the  remarkable  tract  of 
high  table  land  near  Trieste,  we  had  torrents  of  rain.  On  my 
return  in  the  month  of  July,  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  general  fertility  of  Camiola  and  Styria ; 
and  with  the  appearance  of  prosperity  and  abundance  which 
everywhere  prevailed.  No  railway  has  anywhere  laid  open  finer 
scenery,  than  that  along  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Sanu  and 
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Save,  between  Cilly  and  Laibach ;  where  these  streams  have 
rent  for  themselves  a  passage  through  the  ridges  of  the  Julian 
Alps.     The  same  is  trae  of  portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Milrz. 

At  Trieste  I  embarked,  Thursday,  the  12th  of  February,  on 
board  of  the  steamer  Africa  for  Smyrna.  This  was  one  of  the 
new  and  swifter  vessels  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  ;  and  was  capable 
of  an  avera^  speed  of  eleven  or  twelve  miles  the  hour  in 
smooth  water ;  the  older  steamers  not  usually  exceeding  about 
eight  miles  the  hour.  Yet  the  times  of  departure  along  the 
ronte  remained  for  the  most  part  unchanged  ;  so  that  the  gain 
at  the  end  of  a  voyage  was  in  general  inconsiderable ;  unless 
where  the  last  run  was  a  long  one.  Instead  of  touching,  as  for- 
merly, at  Ancona,  we  now  kept  a  straight  course  down  the 
Adriatic,  passing  on  the  east  of  the  large  island  Lissa  and  other 
smaller  ones.  We  thus  saw  Meleda  on  our  left,  which  has  some- 
times been  erroneously  held  to  be  the  Melita  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  scene  of  Paul's  shipwreck.  High  winds  and  frequent 
rain  made  the  voyage  unpleasant  as  fer  as  to  Corfu ;  where  we 
cast  anchor  for  several  hours.  Afterwards  the  weather  cleared 
up  ;  and  we  proceeded  under  bright  Grecian  skies  and  with  soft 
breezes.  We  passed  at  evening  through  the  narrow  cliflF-bound 
channel  between  Ithaca  and  Cephalonia ;  touched  for  half  an 
hour  at  Zantc ;  and  next  mommg  were  abreast  of  Navarino 
and  Hodon.  We  now  had  upon  our  left  the  snow-clad  peaks 
of  the  ancient  Taygetus ;  until  in  the  afternoon  we  rounded 
Cape  Matapan,  and  just  at  evening  Cape  Malio  ;  and  then  took 
a  straight  course  for  Syra.  The  scenery  and  impressions  of  the 
whole  vovage  varied  little,  of  course,  from  what  1  saw  and  expe- 
rienced in  1837. 

We  dropped  anchor  at  Syra  on  Tuesday  morning.  This  is 
still  the  central  port,  where  the  different  lines  of  steamers  meet, 
coming  from  Europe,  Constantinople,  and  Athens.  At  this 
time  the  days  of  both  the  Austrian  and  French  lines  happened 
to  coincide  ;  so  that  no  less  than  six  steamers  wore  anchored 
torjrther  in  the  harbour.  Here  we  lay  thirty-six  hours,  till 
Wetlnesday  afternoon  ;  from  no  necessity  whatever,  exce})t  to 
await  the  time  of  departure  fixed  years  before  for  slower  vessels. 
We  reached  Smyrna  early  on  Thursday  morning,  Feb.  19th  ; 
having  accomplished  the  whole  voyage  in  somewhat  less  than 
seven  days  ;  while  the  nmning  time  was  less  than  five  days. 

The  steamer  of  the  regular  line  from  Smyrna  to  Beinit  was 
to  leave  on  the  following  Monday  ;  but  a  vessel  on  the  nmte  to 
Constantinople  had  just  Ikjcu  disabled,  and  re]>laced  by  the  one 
destined  for  Beir<1t ;  and  it  was  now  necessary  to  await  the  arri- 
val of  another.  I  was  thus  detained  a  week  in  SmjTua,  in  the 
estimable  family  of  my  friend  and  former  pupil  the  Rev.  E. 
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Biggs.  This  delay  gave  opportunity  to  visit  again,  and  with 
more  leisure  than  formerly,  the  massive,  but  not  very  extensive 
remains  of  antiquity  in  and  around  the  city.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  ancient  fortress  on  the  hill  which  rises 
southeast  of  the  city,  and  on  the  slope  of  which  the  city  is 
partly  built  Traces  of  the  ancient  waU  run  along  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  for  a  considerable  distance.  Not  far  bdow  this  wall, 
in  a  depression  of  the  hill,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  stadium, 
where  Polycaip  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  On 
the  steep  slope  below  the  fortress  are  massive  remains  of  an  an- 
cient theatre ;  and  in  the  same  quarter,  within  the  city,  are 
several  colunuis  still  standing,  which  once  belonged  to  an  exten- 
sive temple. 

The  population  of  Smyrna  is  now  reckoned  at  about  150,000 
souls  ;  of  whom  neaily  one  half  are  Muhammedans.  The  Chris- 
tian quarter  has  of  late  years  increased  rapidly. 

Smyrna  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the 
Apocalypse  ;*  but  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  would  seem  not  to 
have  visited  gmyma ;  although  he  abode  so  bng  at  Ephesus.* 
His  journeys  between  the  latter  city  and  Troas  or  Macedonia, 
were  probablv  made  by  sea,  leaving  Smyrna  far  on  the  right.* 

Of  the  three  American  missionaries  residing  at  Smyrna  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  Messrs  Higgs,  Benjamin,  and  Johnston, 
the  two  former  were  mainly  occupied  with  the  Armenian  press ; 
and  Mr  Bi^  was  engaged  in  a  laborious  revision  of  the  mod* 
em  Armenian  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Both  of  them  were 
afterwards  transferred,  with  the  press,  to  the  mission  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  while  Mx  Johnston  has  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Feb.  26th,  I  went  on  board 
the  steamer  Stamboul,  one  of  tlie  older  and  slower  vessels, 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.  Hitherto  we  had  had  no  deck 
passengers ;  but  now  the  quarter  deck  was  divided  longitudi- 
nally in  the  middle  by  a  fence,  leaving  only  one  half  free  to  the 
cabin  passengers.  The  other  half  was  covered  by  a  low  awning ; 
and  was  crowded  with  passengers  of  various  nations,  all  huddled 
together  like  sheep  in  a  fold.  Here,  and  also  scattered  midships 
and  forwards,  were  Bussians,  Poles,  Wallachians,  Greeks,  Ajt- 
menians,  Jews,  and  Turks ;  men,  women,  children,  and  slaves ; 
all  bound  for  JSeirtit,  and  most  of  them  for  Jerusalem,  against 
the  approaching  Easter.    Most  of  them  rarely  changed  their 

£Iace,  or  came  out  from  their  stalls.    The  filth  which  accumu- 
kted,  especially  during  seansickness,  and  the  odours  diffused 
over  the  ship,  may  be  letter  imagined  than  described.    Nor  was 

'  JUf.  1,  IL  S,  S.  *  Acta  19,  S.  la  •  Acti  20, 1.  S.  18-10. 
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the  mnin  cabin  quite  free  from  simQar  drawbacks.  But,  after 
the  first  night,  the  goodnstured  steward  took  pity  on  me  ;  and, 
as  thefe  were  no  Is^ietf  on  board,  he  gave  me  one  of  the  state- 
rooms of  the  ladies'  cabin,  where  I  made  myself  quite  comfort- 
able. Similar  scenes  of  deck  travel  occurred  also  on  my  return, 
as  far  as  to  Syra.^  # 

During  the  early  part  of  the  night  we  had  high  winds  and  a 
lough  sea,  with  much  sea-sickness.  We  passed  Scio  (Chios) 
about  midnight ;  and  at  sunrise  had  entered  the  Icarian  sea,  hav- 
ing Samos  behind  us  in  the  north,  and  Icaria  in  the  northwest. 
Distant  in  the  southwest,  and  partly  seen  over  intervening 
islands,  was  Patmos,  the  scene  of  the  glorious  visions  of  the  be- 
loved disciple  ;  while  nearer  at  hand  lay  the  main  line  of  the  Spo- 
rados,  including  Lepsia,  Leros,  Kalymnos,  and  others.  The  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  on  our  left  was  a  succession  of  mountain  promon- 
tories and  jagged  ridges,  with  deep  bays  and  inlets  running  up 
between.  These  islands,  the  Bporades,  are  the  picturesque  tops 
of  similar  mountains,  whose  bases  are  submerged ;  gems  of 
beauty  strewed  upon  the  placid  bosom  of  the  ^gean  sea.  The 
morning  was  without  a  cloud,  rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  an 
oriental  sun  ;  and  the  scattered  islets  appeared  as  if  lifted  out 
of  the  water  and  suspended  in  the  air. 

Soon  after  noon  we  approached  Cos  (Coos),  which  seemed  to 
lie  across  our  course.  The  vapours  driven  up  by  the  south  wind 
from  the  sea  beyond,  gathered  along  the  summit  of  its  mountain 
ridjre,  and  produced  slight  showers.  We  left  the  island  with  its 
white  town  on  our  right ;  and  passing  near  the  long  and  lofty 
promontory  on  which  Cnidus  stood  of  old,  we  laid  our  course, 
still  among  noble  islands,  for  Rhodes.  It  was  niglitfall  before 
we  approached  that  island  ;  and  as  the  haven  is  narrow  and 
difficult,  our  captain  preferred  to  anchor  for  the  night  in  a  small 
land-locked  bay  on  the  opposite  coast,  once  guarded  by  a  small 
fortress.  % 

On  the  morning  of  Feb.  28th,  we  came  in  nn  hour  to  the  re- 
nowned city  of  Rhodes,  where  we  again  dropped  anchor.  We  had 
time  to  walk  through  the  streets,  and  visit  the  chief  points  of  in- 
terest. Every  thing  wears  the  aspect  of  neglect  and  consequent 
decay.  There  is  little  lett  for  the  massive  fortifications  to  protect ; 
t hoy  seem  almost  as  if  built  without  an  object.  The  harbour  is 
diminutive  and  unsafe.  The  present  town  occupies  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  ancient  site.  The  houses  are  mostJy  of  stone  ;  but 
low  and  mean,  threaded  by  narrow  lanes.  The  main  street  is  nar- 
row and  straight,  running  up  from  the  port.     It  is  the  "  Street 

*  I  know  of  DO  more  life-like  de«crip-    Mr  Thackeray's  *«  Trip  from  Comhill  to 
ti<JM  of  mch  deck  iic«iieft,  and  generally  of    Cairo." 
fint  inipreadoofl  in  the  eait,  than  thoee  in 

Vol.  m.— !♦ 
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of  the  Eniglits ; "  and  on  the  fronts  of  the  low  stone  houses  aie 
still  seen  tiie  escutcheons  of  some  of  the  noblest  fiamiliee  of 
England  and  France.  But  the  houses  are  now  the  home  of  the 
Turk  ;  grass  springs  up  in  many  of  the  streets  ;  and  although 
the  soil  of  the  island  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  the  finest  in  the 
Levant,  yet  intolerance,  indolence,  and  thrifblessBess,  are  pro- 
ducing their  legitimate  effects  ;  commerce  is  dying  out ;  and 
decay  and  ruin  everywhere  prevaiL 

The  interest  of  this  voyage  had  been  greatly  enhanced,  not 
only  by  the  distant  view  of  Patmos,  but  also  by  the  circuoi* 
stance,  that  for  most  of  the  distance  our  track  was  nearly  tht 
same  as  that  of  the  apostle  Paul  on  his  last  return  from  Mace- 
donia to  Syria.^  He  had  gone  afoot  from  Troas  to  Assos  ;  there 
embarking  he  came  with  his  companions  to  Mitylene,  and  the 
next  day  overagainst  Chios.  Thence  their  course  seems  to  have 
been  around  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  of  Samos  to  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  and  so  to  Trogyllium  opposite,  in  one  day ; 
and  in  another  day  to  Miletus,  where  Paul  held  his  last  affecting 
interview  with  the  elders  of  Ephesus.  ^^  From  Miletus  they  came 
with  a  straight  course  unto  Coos,  and  the  day  following  unto 
Bhodes/'  The  apostle  was  thus  at  least  five  days  in  passing 
over  a  route,  which  we  traversed  in  little  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.  From  Bhodes  he  sailed  eastwards  to  Patara  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia  ;  and  thence  on  a  direct  course  to  Tyre,  leaving 
Cyprus  on  the  left  hand. 

We  left  Bhodes  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  laid 
our  course  for  Cyprus.  The  rugged  coasts  of  Lycia  were 
visible  on  our  left,  until  hidden  by  the  shadows  of  evening.  The 
next  morning,  Feb.  29th,  the  mountains  of  Cyprus  were  rising 
on  the  horizon  ;  but  it  was  afternoon  before  we  approached  the 
western  end  of  the  island,  and  passed  along  not  fiur  distant  fiom 
the  coast.  We  thus  had  a  view  of  the  great  plain,  lying  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea  ;  which  Pococke  descril^  as 
about  fifteen  miles  long  by  three  broad.*  It  seemed  fertile,  and 
was  covered  with  groves  of  olive  trees.  We  could  see  several 
villages;  the  largest  being  Baffa,  the  representative  of  tiie 
ancient  Paphoe,  once  the  chief  city  of  this  part  of  the  island 
and  the  residence  of  a  Boman  proconsuL 

Here  too  the  apostle  Paid  once  preached  the  gospel  in 
company  with  Barnabas,  on  their  first  missionary  journey.  Em- 
barUng  at  Seleucia  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  they  had 
landed  at  Salamis,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus ;  the  ruins  of 
which  town  are  still  seen  about  four  miles  north  of  Famagusta, 
on  the  north  side  of  a  small  stream.*    From  this  place  they 

>Aoli90.18-81,  a.  •Aotil8,i.5.    Pooooks  Ik  p.  21SL 

*  DMOb  of  teSMti  n.  L  ^  SSBL 
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passed  through  the  island  to  Paphos ;  where  the  proconsul, 
SergiuB  Paulus,  became  a  believer ;  and  the  sorcerer  Elymas 
was  smitten  with  blindness.* — Old  Paphos,  with  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Venus,  lay  sixty  stadia  further  south,  and  ten  stadia 
distant  from  the  shore.' 

It  was  towards  evening  when  we  rounded  the  long,  low, 
narrow  point  of  Cape  Gatta,  and  bore  away  for  Lamaka,  where 
we  anchored  in  the  open  roadstead  early  in  the  morning  of 
March  1st.  This  is  now  the  chief  place  of  commerce  on  the 
island,  and  the  residence  of  the  foreign  consuls.  The  Marina 
or  port  is  at  the  landing-place ;  whflie  the  smaller,  but  more 
aristocratic  village,  where  the  consuls  reside,  is  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  shore.  The  place  is  unhealthy.  The  houses  are 
mean,  and  the  surrounding  country  poor. 

In  the  open  space  between  the  two  portions  of  the  town, 
the  frequent  traces  of  foundations  and  fiagments  of  walls  indi- 
cate here  an  ancient  site.  So  numerous  indeed  are  these  remains, 
that  the  ground  is  stiU  occasionally  dug  up  in  various  places,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  stones  for  building.  The  town  which  of  old 
stood  here  was  OUiumj  a  city  of  some  note,  the  birthplace  of 
the  philosopher  Zeno.  It  was  probably  a  Phenician  colony  ;  as 
is  evinced  by  the  thirty-three  Phenician  inscriptions  {Inscrip- 
iMMS  OUienses)  found  here  and  reported  by  Pococke  in  1738.* 

We  remained  at  Lamaka  until  the  afternoon ;  and  then 
laid  our  course  direct  .for  Beirut.  We  reached  that  port  very 
eady  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  March  2nd ;  and  our  eyes,  as 
we  came  on  deck,  were  greeted  with  the  sight  of  "  that  goodly 
mountain,  even  Lebanon,"  whose  loftier  peaks  were  now  wreathed 
in  snow.  Mr  Hurter,  the  missionary  printer,  was  soon  on  board 
to  welcome  me,  and  to  conduct  me  through  the  noisy  crowd. 
After  brief  delay  at  the  custom  house,  and  a  ride  on  horseback 
of  a  mile  or  more,  I  found  myself  at  home  in  the  house  of  my 
tried  friend  and  former  companion  in  travel,  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith, 
D.D.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  thus  to  meet  him  again  in  Beirftt, 
and  find  him  surrounded  by  an  affectionate  family.  His  house  is 
on  the  high  ground  southwest  of  the  city,  among  the  mulbenr 
orchards.  The  house  in  which  Mr  Hebaid  formerly  lived,  with 
whom  I  resided  in  1838,  is  quite  near  the  southwestern  gate  of 
the  city ;  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  missionary  chapel  and 
press. 

The  aimual  meeting  of  the  Syrian  mission,  comprising  the  sta- 
tions of  Beirut,  Sidon  and  Hasbeiya,  'Abeih,  Tripoly,  and  Aleppo, 
was  to  be  held  at  Beirtlt,  beginning  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of 

*  Act!  18,  6-18.  212,  218.    Gesenii  Mbnum.  Script  lin- 

*  Strabo  U.  5.  1  sq.  p.  688  sq.  gtueqiie    Phcen.  p.   122-153.      Niebohr, 

*  Pooocke  Deacr.  ct  the  Eaat,  II  L  p.    BeiBebeachr.  m.  p.  21  iq. 
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March.  At  this  meeting  I  desired  to  be  present.  In  the  regnlai 
course  of  the  steamer,  I  ought  to  have  arrived,  and  was  ex- 
pected, on  the  morning  of  the  preceding  Saturday.  To  fill  nj 
the  time  before  the  meeting,  it  had  been  arranged  that  Dr  Smitli 
would  go  with  me  on  Tuesday  to  Sidon  ;  whence  I  would  then 
accompany  Mr  Thomson  to  Hasbeiya,  where  he  was  to  pass  the 
next  Sabbath.  The  following  week  we  proi)Osed  to  spend  in 
visiting  the  region  of  B&ni&s,  the  plain  of  the  Htdeh,  the  chasm 
of  the  Lit&ny,  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  then  return  to  B^rtlt.  But  this  plan  was  frustrated, 
partly  by  the  three  days'  delay  in  my  arrival,  and  partly  by  other 
more  important  hindrances. 

The  Turkish  government  had  been  for  some  time  endeavour-i 
ing  to  extend  their  system  of  military  conscription,  so  as  to 
include  the  warlike  tribes  inhabiting  Mount  Lebanon  and  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan.  In  this  they  had  not  yet  been 
fully  successful ;  and  the  Druzes  especially  threatened  a  most 
determined  resistance.  A  crisis  had  arisen ;  and  just  at  this 
moment  intelligence  reached  Beirtlt,  that  the  Druzes  were  pass- 
ing over  by  thousands  from  Lebanon  to  Haurfin  ;  where,  in  the 
fixstnesses  of  the  Lejah  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Dnuses  of  that 
region,  they  would  be  able  to  defy  the  Turkish  power.  Tba 
route  of  these  wanderers  was  by  Hasbeiya  and  down  Wady  et- 
Teim.  At  one  time  more  than  two  thousand  of  them  were  in 
Hasbeiya.  They  often  travelled  in  straggling  parties ;  and 
deeds  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  committed  by  them  or  in  their 
name,  were  not  unfrequently  reported.  The  region  was  r^^wd- 
ed  as  unsafe  for  travelers  ;  and  even  Mr  Thomson,  whoge  ousi- 
ness  was  important,  did  not  venture  to  set  out,  until  he  had 
obtained  more  exact  information.  I  gave  up  unwillingly  the 
idea  of  accompanying  him,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret  it  after- 
wards ;  although  the  excursion,  had  it  been  practicable,  would 
have  spared  me  a  week  or  ten  days  of  precious  time  at  a  later 
and  more  &vourable  season. 

During  the  first  week  after  my  arrival,  the  weather  was  de- 
lightful. The  thermometer  ranged  from  60^  to  80°  Far.  The 
skies  were  cloudless  ;  the  atmosphere  mild  and  bahny  ;  and  the 
oriental  sun  poured  his  genial  beams  over  a  prospect  by  sea  and 
land  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  house  of  Dr  Smith  commands 
a  view  of  the  roadstead  and  its  vesseb,  and  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Syrian  coast  almost  to  Tripoly.  The  house  itself  has  two* 
stories,  with  the  usual  fiat  roof  of  the  country,  which  requires 
frequent  repairs.  The  middle  portion  of  the  upper  story  forms 
a  terrace,  open  toward  the  north,  with  rooms  upon  each  side. 
The  windows  have  only  been  glazed  since  the  house  was  first 
occupied  by  Dr  Smith,  some  twenty  years  ago.    At  that  time 
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glazed  windows  were  rare  in  Beirilt ;  and  close  shutters  afforded 
the  only  protection  against  storm  and  wind. — ^From  this  terrace  the 
eye  took  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  prospect ;  and,  in  my  own 
case,  was  ^^  never  satisfied  with  seeing/'  nor  with  gazing  upon  the 
scenery  of  the  gbrious  mountain.  Near  at  hand  ^  was  Jebd 
SOnidn,  one  of  the  loftiest  summits,  decked  for  some  distance 
down  his  sides  with  light  snows  ;  while  below  and  around  could 
be  traced  the  deep  gorges  of  the  mountain  traversed  by  rushing 
streams ;  and  numerous  villages  were  seen  scattered  upon  the 
heights. 

The  next  week  there  was  a  change  ;  not  in  the  scenery,  but  in 
the  weather.  Fcnr  five  days,  from  Monday  until  Friday  inclusive, 
there  was  rain  ;  on  some  days  heavy  and  with  little  interruption, 
and  accompanied  by  high  wind  ;  on  other  days  alternating  with 
pleasant  intervals  of  sunshine  and  clear  sky.  The  storm  was  so 
violent,  that  some  of  the  vessels  dragged  anchor ;  and  all  left 
the  roadstead  and  retired  to  the  inner  comer  of  the  bay.  Snow 
ML  extensively  upon  the  mountains  ;  and  also  in  the  region  of 
Hasbeiya.  The  weather  on  Saturday  and  for  several  following 
days  was  again  splendid ;  but  afterwards  became  variable  with 
occadonal  heavy  rain,  for  nearly  three  weeks  longer,  until  the 
dose  of  the  first  week  in  April  These  were  the  '^  latter  rains'' 
of  Scripture;  which  thus  continued  this  season  for  nearly  a 
month  later  than  usual.  One  result  of  these  late  rains  we 
afterwards  saw  on  our  journey,  in  the  very  abundant  crops  of 
winter  grain.  They  served  also  to  reconcile  mo  at  last  to  my 
unanticipated  sojourn  for  so  long  a  time  in  Bcirtit. 

The  city  of  Beirttt  had  lost  nothing  of  its  prosperity  since 
my  former  visit ;  but  had  gained  immensely.  True,  it  had 
been  subjected  to  bombardment  by  the  British  and  Austrian 
fleet  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  September,  1840  ;  by  which 
many  houses  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  many  lives  destroy^.  But 
the  injuries  were  speedily  repaired  ;  and  the  chief  traces  of  the 
bombardment  now  remaining  were  the  marks  of  balls  on  the 
old  castle  in  the  harbour.  The  streets  have  been  repaired  in  a 
better  style ;  and  the  deep  channels  in  the  middle  have  disap- 
peared. The  population  was  reckoned  in  1838  at  about  15,000 
souls ;  it  is  now  estimated  at  more  than  double  that  number. 
A  new  suburb  of  streets  has  spread  itself  out  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  walled  city ;  and  the  gardens  and  mulberry  or- 
chards on  the  hills  in  the  south  and  southeast,  are  now  ftdl  of 
dwellings.  From  the  roof  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  mis- 
sion press,  a  wide  and  pleasing  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  city  and 
its  environs,  with  Lebanon  beyond. 

The  commerce  of  BeirOt  has  increased  greatly.  The  various 
lines  of  French,  Austrian,  and  English  steamers  which  visit  the 
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port,  and  the  many  sailing  vessels,  occasion  a  bustling  activity 
and  a  spirit  of  business  and  enterprise  has  been  awakened 
especially  among  the  Christian  population  of  the  city  and  tb 
mountains.  This  is  also  fostered  by  several  tluropean  establish 
ments  in  the  mountains  for  the  reeling  of  silk ;  some  of  theo 
by  the  aid  of  steam.  ^ 

The  antiquities  in  and  around  Beirut  are  not  numerous: 
though  there  are  more  than  have  been  usually  reported.  The 
many  columns  lying  as  a  foundation  beneath  the  quay  whicl 
forms  the  usual  landing  place,  and  the  way  cut  through  ihe  roci 
outside  of  the  southwestern  wall,  I  had  seen  on  my  former  visit 
Besides  these,  there  are  within  the  city,  near  the  southern  wall 
and  just  east  of  the  second  gate  from  the  American  cemetery, 
three  large  granite  columns  still  standing,  and  the  base  of  a 
fourth ;  the  remains  probably  of  an  ancient  temple.  Outside 
of  the  same  wall  a  little  further  east,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  open  area,  are  strewed  ten  or  twelve  other  columns,  some  of 
granite  and  some  of  limestone  ;  but  whether  they  ever  had  any 
connection  with  those  inside  of  the  wall,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Along  the  shore  on  the  west  of  the  city,  on  the  way  leading  to 
the  Locanda  Belvidere,  are  likewise  traces  of  ancient  walls  and 
foundations,  on  and  among  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Here,  at  some  distance  from  the  city  gates,  is  a  little  Mma  or 
port,  in  which  boats  and  very  small  vessels  lie  in  comparative 
safety.  The  rocks  around  it  appear  in  some  parts  to  have  been 
hewn  away. — ^In  digging  over  a  garden  near  Dr  Smith's  house 
not  long  before,  there  were  found  several  sarcophagi  or  coffins 
of  pottery ;  in  which  were  also  lachrjrmatories  and  other  articles 
of  glass.  Some  of  these,  and  likewise  fragments  of  the  coffins^ 
have  been  preserved  by  Dr  Do  Forest. 

In  the  open  place  before  the  southwestern  gate  of  the  city,  is 
a  deep  fountain  with  a  flight  of  steps,  covered  over  with  solid 
masonry  of  recent  erection.  This  is  said  to  be  fed  by  an  ancient 
subterranean  aqueduct,  which  was  discovered  accidentally  a  few 
years  ago.  The  arches  and  other  remains  of  another  large  aque- 
duct, by  which  the  city  was  anciently  supplied  with  water  from 
Lebanon,  are  still  to  be  seen  ;  and  will  be  again  mentioned  frir- 
ther  on. 

The  low  hills  which  surround  Beirtlt  are  mostly  of  reddish 
sand,  interspersed  with  rocks,  and  covered  with  a  Ught  soiL 
They  rise  to  an  elevation  varying  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet  in  diflferent  parts.  Roads  radiate  from  the  city  in 
various  directions  upon  and  across  the  hills.  These  roads,  like 
all  others  in  Syria,  are  merely  bridle-paths  ;  not  a  wheel  or  car- 

'  For  ft  statement  of  th«  aznoont  of  im-  1S53,  in  vet^eli  of  tuioub  nmtioxia,  mo 
ports  and  exporti  at  Beiri^diiring  the  jear    Note  I,  end  of  the  Tofaime. 
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ziage  of  any  kind  being  known  in  the  country.  They  have  oc- 
cupied apparently  the  same  track  for  centuries ;  for  in  most 
places,  where  there  is  no  substratum  of  rock,  they  are  worn  deep 
into  narrow  hollow  ways,  with  banks  on  each  side,  sometimes 
higher  than  a  rider's  head.  The  borders  of  the  roads  are  in 
many  parts  hedged  with  the  prickly  pear,  Odctua  indicua. 

All  the  roads  from  the  city,  not  leading  along  the  coast  or 
directly  towards  the  mountains,  come  out  upon  the  moving 
nuxd-hills  mentioned  in  our  former  journey.  These  are  driven 
np  from  the  southwestern  shore  of  the  promontory ;  and  are 
continually  advancing  by  slow  degrees  northwards.  Their  course 
ia  inland  ;  for  the  western  extremity  of  the  promontory  is  rocky, 
as  also  the  shore  for  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  south. 
Yet  half  way  between  the  city  and  the  cape,  a  broad  line  of 
sand-hills  has  been  drifted  up,  which  are  continually  encroach- 
ing more  and  more  upon  the  ctdtivated  fields.  In  some  places 
mulberry  trees  are  still  seen  half  buried.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  occasionally  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  sands,  by 
sowing  upon  them  grass  and  plants  wliich  thrive  on  sandy  soils  ; 
but  hitherto  without  much  success.  The  government  also  have 
recently  taken  pains  to  sow  the  cones  of  the  pine  {Finns  hahpen- 
9%a)  ;  and  the  young  pines  are  seen  springing  up  in  some  parts. 
The  extensive  pine  grove  planted  by  Fakhr  ed-Din  on  the  south 
of  the  city  was  probably  for  the .  same  purpose  ;  although 
D'Arvieux  regards  it  as  having  been  intended  to  purify  the  air. 
This  Emir,  the  same  writer  says,  looked  upon  the  territory  of 
Beirut  as  his  pleasure  garden.' 

I  twice  visited  Cape  Beiriit,  passing  over  the  broad  tract 
of  luose  sands  west  of  Dr  Smith's  house.  The  land  shelves 
down  gradually  to  the  rocky  point ;  and  the  rocks  along  the  shore 
are  much  worn  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Just  south  of  the 
point  a  small  bay  has  been  washed  out,  leaving  a  perforated 
rock  and  another  large  fragment  standing  isolated  in  the  midst 
ol  it.  These  are  a  great  resort  of  sea-fowl ;  and  the  dashing 
of  the  waves  in  a  storm  is  here  very  striking.  On  the  point  is 
the  square  foundation  of  a  former  edifice  ;  probably  the  site  of 
the  tower  mentioned  here  by  D'Arvieux  in  1660,  where  a  guard 
was  kept  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  vessels.  The  same 
writer  speaks  of  five  or  six  towers  between  the  cape  and  the 
city.*  On  our  return  we  picked  up  a  fragment  of  sculptured 
marble  on  the  height  of  land,  with  three  or  four  letters  inscribed 
upon  it.     We  visited  likewise  the  mosk  situated  about  the 

*  D'Arvieux  Memoire%  IT.  pp.  833,  337.  cotemporary  with  the  Emir,  thcro  seema 

— I  heard  it  qoestioDed  in  Beirut,  whether  no  goud   ronson    to  douht  his  te.vtimony. 

tb«  fcroTe  of  pine*  wan  actually  planted  hy  See  in  Vol.  II.  p.  49<).  n.  [iii  486.  n.] 

Fftkhr  ed-Din.      But  as   I>*Arvieux   was  "  D'Arvieux  Mum.  II.  p.  340. 
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iiihUlIo  of  tho  Hontliwestom  cviast.  Tliis  too  seems  to  be  the  oi 
H|H»kon  of  l»y  IVArvionx  as  Wing:  on  the  cape,  and  much  resortt 
lo  by  tlio  MiiImiunuHlan  women/  At  present,  families  from  tl 
rity  im«  wiul  to  tnko  up  their  aboile  here  during  the  summi 
mouths.  Tho  objivt  of  our  visit,  however,  was  not  the  moa 
hut  II  K\Ip«  of  nvks  just  north  of  it  and  near  the  shore,  i 
which  tm«  sivu  iiuito  a  uumlvr  of  ancient  sarcopha^  The 
MM>  all  oxcavatKxl  in  tho  i\vk«  and  once  had  lids  ;  but  uiese  hai 
all  \Iisii|'|K>av\\I.  Tho  excavations  axv  larger  in  some  cases  i 
tho  lH>tt\Mu  than  at  tho.  top.  lu  this  respect  these  sarcophaj 
ditVor  f»\»«i  all  others  ilwt  wo  uun  with. 

Half  ^av  Ivtwivu  iho  mosk  and  the  cape  is  a  fine  fbuntai 
lUHir  tho  shor\\  fnnu  whioh  maiiv  fianllies  in  Beirtit  obtain  the 
stii»pU  s»f  wrtior  duriita;  syriiu:  and  summer.  It  is  brought  1 
tho  oit\  in  iai*  on  tho  i>a^'kTi!  of  viojikoyT5. 

v^i\  tho  vliy  ;ij\or  v.ty  ,*irr:v^  a;  B^irit.  I  n>de  out  with  II 

Kutior  iiiivl  Uv'v    Mr  Ko.vly,  ^":io  aI<^^  had  rwrntiv  arrived,  to  tl 

5t*!v\l  iws*  At  :*v  v.v;;:h  .:"  Nihr  ^I-KelK     The  way  lead 

s*V.^  .t*.*::^:  -V  t-v:  o:  :htf  ':iill'<w  with  a  plain  of  son 

V.  ihv'  Iv-i*  :.*'»:*:\:*  :>.o  <ctiL     Tb?  r.^i  was  m^-vt  execra 

; "  v'iM.v;'  vvaI      a  •—.'•,'  or  rvre  r-.n  tbe  city  are  th 

i  ,i:».  .'.\i  Vc/.v"^  ::  >-.ci.  w^ij^  »  rr:c:iAt  into  coi 

.>,  '.'.v  v,;oi:d    c  S^.  ^»-;vrt?f  Ard  ibe  dra^^Q.     Som 

.  :^v;i  xfctji  V'.\>1  'x^'  .  -ti^fTk  ^iii:  lae  dragon  wa 

*    t  1  :.«^v  '  Vii  V-  .,.v  At4*  40.;  >v.  ',^-f T^  ATxrw^rds  wa^ho 

'  X   NiXN-x   t-   \  •  .X  ^^^  ;.     \;.xvcr>>t  .3  '-?4T.  joii  P'Arrieux  i 
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peiy  and  dangerouB  path  for  animals.  D'Ameuz  says  the  bridge 
WM  built  hj  Fakhr  ed-Din.' 

From  the  bridge  to  the  Kahr  el-Eelb  is  a  ride  of  two 
houra  For  the  first  fifteen  minutes  the  path  continues  over  wet  * 
and  marshy  ground  amon^  trees  and  bushes,  imtil  it  emerges 
on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  still  some  distance  from  the  southeast 
comer.  From  this  point  to  the  comer,  and  thence  nearly  to  the 
pass,  the  road  lies  along  the  sandy  beach,  upon  which  a  light 
snrf  is  constantly  breaking.  Near  the  comer  of  the  bay  comes 
in  the  little  stream  of  Nahr  el-Maut,  Biver  of  Death,  which  has 
its  source  below  Brumm&na.  It  is  supposed  to  be  so  caUed  from 
the  stagnant  and  unhealthy  tract  near  its  mouth.  Further 
north  the  Nahr  Anteliyas  is  forded,  a  somewhat  larger  stream, 
having  a  longer  course,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  viUage 
which  lies  straggling  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Before 
reaching  the  pass  the  sandy  beach  is  interrupted  by  a  rocky  tract ; 
and  the  waves  break  continually  upon  beds  of  rock  half  covered 
by  the  water,  and  worn  away  into  singular  forms.  The  high  ridge 
of  naked  honeycombed  rocks,  which  forms  the  southern  wall  of 
the  valley  of  Nahr  el-Eelb,  protrudes  itself  towards  the  north* 
west  into  the  sea.  The  road  is  carried  around  and  over  the 
point,  at  an  elevation  of  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  water. 
Another  more  ancient  road  is  seen  still  higher  up.  The  present 
one  is  paved  in  some  places  with  large  irregular  stones  ;  and  we 
found  it  advisable  to  dismount  in  descending  the  steep  northern 
side.  At  that  time  the  path  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  rough  and 
difficult  as  possible ;  but  in  returning  this  way  from  the  cedars 
in  June,  after  traversing  the  heights  and  steeps  of  Lebanon,  this 
pass  of  Nahr  el-Kelb  had  apparently  changed  its  character,  and 
become  a  very  tolerable  mountain  road. — The  bridge,  situated 
five  minutes  up  the  valley,  is  of  recent  construction.  The  river 
itself  is  usually  fordable.  Beyond  it  is  an  aqueduct  apparently 
ancient,  by  which  the  water  of  the  river,  after  driving  several 
mills,  is  carried  around  to  irrigate  the  plain  of  J tlneh.— Looking 
up  the  narrow  valley,  walled  in  by  almost  perpendicular  ridges 
of  rock,  I  was  strongly  reminded  of  the  similar,  though  less 
magnificent  sceneiy  along  the  river  Lehigh  above  Mauch  Chunk 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  various  tablets  and  inscriptions  which  give  such  historical 
interest  to  this  pass,  I  examined  at  more  leisure  on  my  later 
visit  in  June.  An  account  of  them  is  therefore  deferred  until 
that  time.* 

On  another  beautiful  day,  March  13th,  in  company  with 
Dr  De  Forest  and  Mr  Eddy,  I  made  an  excursion  to  Deir  el- 
Korah,  a  Maronite  convent  on  Lebanon,  east  of  BeirClt ;  where 

>  lfein.'II  pp.  877,  87a        *  See  under  Jane  19Ui. 
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are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  probably  Pheniciaii. 
•Passing  over  the  higher  ground  southeast  of  the  city  we  forded 
Nahr  Beirut  at  some  distance  south  of  the  bridge  ;  and  crossina 
two  low  ridges,  which  here  lie  between  the  river  and  the  feot  of 
the  mountain,  we  b^an  to  ascend  along  the  projecting  buttreiH 
or  angle  of  the  mountain,  formed  between  the  western  declivitj 
and  that  towards  the  south  along  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Beirttf 
river.  The  way  led  up  by  el-Manstlr!yeh  and  some  other  smallei 
villages.  It  was  steep,  rough,  and  difficult,  passing  often  ovei 
tracts  of  naked  rock,  sometimes  smooth  and  slippery,  sometimei 
rising  by  steps  and  layers.  In  some  places  the  road  was  a  naiv 
row  lane  between  parallel  walls,  filled  in  nearly  or  quite  to  tli€ 
top  with  loose  round  stones,  and  presenting  the  worst  possibk 
footing  for  the  horses.  Such  roads  are  not  unfrequent  ii 
Lebanon  ;  but  we  nowhere  found  them  worse. 

The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  laid  off  into  terraces,  wherevei 
there  is  soil  enough  to  permit  it ;  and  even  where  only  a  few  feel 
of  soil  can  be  scraped  together,  it  is  cultivated.  Tracts  of  land 
which  at  first  seem  wholly  covered  with  stones  and  rocks,  an 
thus  reclaimed  ;  and  the  rude  narrow  terraces,  rising  in  steps  and 
covered  above  with  strong  mountain  soil,  become  verdant  witl 
grain  and  the  foliage  of  mulberry  and  fig  trees.  These  terracei 
constitute  a  very  striking  feature  in  the  agriculture  of  thi 
mountains.  They  prevail  especially  along  the  western  slopei 
of  Lebanon,  and  mark  these  as  the  home  of  a  hardy,  industriouSj 
and  thrifty  population. 

The  gorge  of  the  river  was  on  our  right,  as  we  continued  tc 
ascend  ;  and  we  could  see  in  it  the  remains  of  an  ancient  aque- 
duct  along  its  southern  side,  by  which  the  water  of  a  large 
fountain  not  far  above  was  once  conveyed  to  Beiriit.  At  one 
point  the  aqueduct  crossed  a  branch  of  the  gulf  in  a  double  tiei 
of  arches  /  and  further  down  is  said  to  have  been  carried  foi 
some  distance  through  a  tunnel  in  the  rock.  A  few  days  latere 
in  returning  from  'Abeih,  we  saw  the  continuation  of  this  aque- 
duct stretching  across  the  plain  towards  the  city. 

The  convent  stands  on  the  top  of  this  buttress,  where  the 
sides  rise  for  a  time  still  more  steejJy  in  order  to  form  the  crest 
This  part  is  too  steep  for  any  path.  We  wound  around  the 
western  slope,  and  ascended  with  difficulty  fix)m  the  northwest 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  five  minutes  back  of  the  convent.  Here 
the  traveller  finds  himself  on  the  crest  of  a  thin  ridge  of  Leb- 
anon, lying  in  front  of  the  interior  basin  and  chasms  of  Beirdt 
river.  Tins  ridge  is  broken  through,  or  rather  terminated,  bj 
the  gorge  through  which  the  river  issues  upon  the  plain.     The 

*  Aocorrling  to  C&Uier,  there  were  originallj  three  tiers  of  archet ;   Berne  A^ 
chool  Mui  iSiG,  p.  Sa 
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consent  standB  upon  the  high  extremity,  at  an  elevation  of  2200 
feet  aboYe  the  sea. 

The  yiew  from  this  point  is  extensive  and  interesting.  To- 
wards the  west  it  commands  the  city  of  Beirtlt  and  its  whole 
phun  with  the  Mediterranean  beyond.  Probably  the  island  of 
Cyprus  is  visible  in  clear  weather  ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  us  at 
the  moment  to  look  for  it.  On  the  south,  beyond  the  gorge,  the 
view  takes  in  the  districts  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  GhOrb. 
Towards  the  east  are  seen  the  two  branches  of  the  river  in  rocky 
valleys,  which  coming  from  the  east  and  northeast  meet  below 
in  a  chasm  so  deep  and  precipitous,  that  the  eye  cannot  reach 
the  bottom  ;  and  so  wild  and  inaccessible,  that  leopards  are  said 
still  to  haunt  it.  The  tract  along  and  between  these  branches 
is  the  district  el-Metn,  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  moun- 
tain. Beyond  are  the  snowy  summits  SQnnin  and  Kuneiseh, 
standing  out  upon  the  high  crest  of  Lebanon.  The  aspect  of 
the  mountain,  as  it  then  appeared,  was  dark  and  dreary.  The 
verdure  of  the  trees  and  fields  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  vast  masses  of  rock,  much  of 
which  in  these  parts  is  dark  sandstone.  It  is  only  in  connection 
with  this  sandstone,  that  the  pine  {Pinus  halepenais)  is  found  on 
Lebanon  ;  and  orchards  of  this  tree  are  seen  along  the  branches 
of  the  river  and  throughout  the  Metn.'  The  river  itself  is  not 
visible  in  the  depths  of  the  valleys  ;  and  the  huge  walls  of  rock 
rise  up  from  below,  like  immense  bastions. 

The  road  from  Beirtlt  to  Damascus  and  also  to  Ba'albek 
passes  up  on  the  south  side  of  BeirAt  river,  between  its  sources 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  D&mflr  ;  and  then  crosses  the  high 
ridge  of  Lebanon  just  south  of  Jebel  Kuneiseh.  A  little  on  the 
south  of  this  road,  between  the  basins  of  the  two  rivers,  lies  the 
village  of  Bhamdfln,  the  summer  residence  of  Dr  Smith  and 
other  American  missionaries.  It  is  not  in  sight  from  the  Deir. 
Many  villages  of  the  Metn,  however,  were  before  us  ;  and  one  of 
the  largest,  RAs  el-Metn,  was  directly  opposite,  on  the  high 
point  above  and  between  the  forks  of  the  river.  The  region  is 
rich  and  prosperous,  especially  from  the  culture  of  silk. — On  the 
north,  this  basin  is  separated  from  that  of  Nahr  et-Kelb  by  an 
elevated  ridge. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Deir  el-Korah  were 
frilly  described  by  Dr  Smith  several  years  ago.'  They  measure 
106  feet  long  from  southeast  to  northwest,  by  54  feet  broad. 
The  front  was  towards  the  northwest,  looking  down  upon  the 
plain    and  sea.      Here  was  a  portico  29  feet   deep,  consisting 

»  For  the  chmrmcter  of  the  sandutone  of        •  See  an  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
thii  re^on,  Me  Dr  Anderson's  GeoL  Report,     1843,  pp.  667-5(53. 
p.  IUOm^ 
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of  two  rows  of  coluixmsy  four  in  each  row.  Portions  of  fcmr 
columns,  and  the  pedestal  of  a  fifth,  are  still  in  place  ;  bat 
no  corresponding  capitals  are  fonnd.  The  colnmns  measore  at 
their  base  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter ;  the  height  of  one  of  them 
is  still  18^  feet.  Of  the  body  of  the  temple,  only  the  feonda- 
tions  and  portions  of  the  lower  conrses  remain ;  and  among 
these  are  stones  of  12  and  14  feet  long  by  5^  and  4  feet  broad. 
The  lower  course,  as  it  lies,  has  a  bevd  along  the  top  ;  bat  not 
at  the  ends  of  the  stones.  The  convent  church  is  built  on  and 
within  the  old  foundations  at  the  northwestern  part ;  and  its 
roof  affords  the  finest  view  of  the  noble  prospect. — ^Andent 
sarcophagi  are  found  back  of  the  convent,  and  also  below  it. 

Scattered  about  on  stones  built  into  the  walls  and  other 
parts  of  the  convent,  are  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  Greek 
and  Latin  inscriptions.  Most  of  them  obviously  maik  votive 
offerings,  such  as  tablets,  altars,  or  stdce^  consecrated  to  the  god 
of  the  temple.  Their  present  position,  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  inscribed  face  is  on  the  outside,  are  merely  accidental ; 
and  not  improbably  other  stones  in  the  wall  bear  inscriptions  on 
the  inner  sur&ce,  whch  are  thus  hidden  from  view.  One  of  the 
longest  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  is  on  the  fragment  of  a  square 
pillar  or  altar,  which  now  forms  the  comer  of  the  raised  hearth 
m  the  kitchen.  Another  fragment  ending  with  TJ/2P,  the  con- 
tinuation apparently  of  the  same  inscription,  (the  letters  are  of 
the  same  form  and  size,)  is  built  into  the  outside  of  the  south- 
em  wall  of  the  convent.  One  is  on  a  pier  between  two  arches 
in  the  court ;  another  on  the  tibreshold  of  an  inner  door ;  an- 
other upon  a  cylindrical  hollow  stone,  now  used  for  watering 
cattle  ;  and  so  of  the  rest.^ 

The  chief  point  of  historical  interest  brought  to  light  by 
the  inscriptions,  is  an  epithet  of  Jupiter  or  Baal  not  found 
elsewhere.  In  the  long  Greek  inscription,  now  in  the  kitchen, 
he  is  addressed  as  BAAMAPKIIC  KOIPANE  KSlMflN.... 
AECnOTa^  BalmarhoSy  Sovereigfty  Lord  of  Sports  ;  the  lat- 
ter words  being  apparently  a  translation  of  the  name.*  In  a 
shorter  Latin  inscription  we  find  the  dative  :  lOVI  BAL- 
MARCODI.  As  now,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Baal  is  mentioned 
as  an  object  of  worship  among  the  heathen  of  Canaan,  under 
the  titles  Baal-beriih  (Lord  of  the  covenant),  and  Baial-ibehub 

'  TImm  inflcriptionf,  or  lomo  of  tbnn,  tq.    So  too  b j  Krtllt  in  1845 ;  Topocr. 

were  copied  bj  Seetseo  in  1805 ;  Reiiien  I.  Jemmlema.    Thej  were  elio  published  br 

p.   257.     Thej  were  fint  pabliahed  bj  Boeckb,  mainlj  from  \Vildenbnirh*s  copicis 

Franclce,  BerL  1830;  Me  Letroone  in  the  in  hii  Corpus 'inscriptt  Tom.  III.  p.  243. 
Reme  Arch^oL  M«i  1846,  p.  7a    Thej        *  Boeckh  reads  hj  conjecture  t  BoA^a^ 

were  again  copied  m  1848,  bjr  Dr  Smith,  mff,  icolpmrt,  icmymp  mU  KKlfULrit  rov  U- 

£  (}.  Scbols,  end  Mr  Wfldenbmch ;  see  #vor«.    But  this  affords  no  clew  to  the 

Biblioth.  Sacra  L  c.  Mooathsbericht  der  qvlthet  contained  in  BaAfMMri&t. 
Ges.  mr  Erdkonde  in  Berlin,  1848,  p.  144 
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(Lord  of  flies);*  so  here  this  noble  temple,  crowning  a  height 
of  Lebanon,  was  consecrated  to  Baal-markoSy  Lord  of  sports  or 
revels.*  It  was  one  of  the  "  high  places "  of  Phenician  idol- 
atry. Many  sithilar  temples  are  found  in  and  around  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon ;  and  this  was  the  first  of  thirteen  which  I 
visited,  besides  the  larger  ones  at  Ba'albek. 

The  convent  is  occupied  by  twenty-eight  Maronite  monks. 
They  received  us  very  courteously,  and  gave  us  all  the  information 
in  their  power.  As  we  sat  down  among  the  rocks  to  take  our 
lunch,  they  brought  us  red  mountain  wine,  olives,  and  sweetmeats ; 
the  latter  we  found  quite  a  delicacy.  But  they  declared  us  at  once 
to  be  heretics,  because  we  were  eating  meat  in  Lent.  The  superior 
of  aQ  the  Maronite  convents  happened  to  be  present ;  and  with 
him  Dr  De  Forest  bargained  for  the  two  stones  with  the  parts 
of  the  Greek  inscription.  He  made  no  objection  to  selling 
them ;  fixed  a  fair  price ;  and  promised  that  they  should  be  de- 
livered in  Beirtlt  shortly.     But  they  never  came. 

We  returned  home  by  another  route ;  passing  first  to  Beit 
Miry,  a  lai^  village  just  back  of  the  Deir  northeast,  on  a  higher 
point  of  the  ridge.  It  lies  in  part  straggling  upon  the  steep 
eastern  side,  looking  down  into  the  deep  gulf  below.  Across 
this  gulf,  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  make  themselves  heard  by 
the  people  of  the  villages  on  the  other  side  in  the  Upper  GhOrb  ; 
a  distance  of  nearly  or  quite  two  miles  in  an  air  lino.  A  portion 
of  the  village  lies  in  a  ^saddle  of  the  ridge,  beyond  the  higher 
point  just  mentioned.  Here  we  were  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
Bttar  or  horse-shoer  of  the  village,  to  fasten  the  shoes  of  one  of 
our  horses.  This  was  done  in  a  primitive  way.  The  hoof  is 
pared  by  an  instrument  drawn  towards  the  operator ;  and  the 
nails  clinched  after  first  placing  the  animal's  foot  firmly  upon  a 
smooth  fiat  stone.  The  Bitar  is  strictly  a  horse-doctor,  who 
includes  shoeing  as  a  portion  of  his  art.  He  is  not  a  black- 
smith ;  but  procures  the  shoes  and  nails  fi^m  the  latter. 

Beyond  Beit  Miry  we  came  upon  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct,  which  ran  along  the  saddle  above  mentioned,  and 
also  along  another  still  lower  neck  or  saddle  nearer  to  Brum- 
m&na.  In  some  parts  it  is  like  a  wall  of  large  stones,  laid  up  in 
an  orderly  manner  to  cover  and  protect  a  line  of  perforated 
stones  or  tubes,  through  which  the  water  fiowed.  Some  of  these 
perforated  stones  remain  along  the  way.  They  are  about  two 
feet  long,  with  a  hole  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.     By  this  con- 

>  Jadg.  9,  4.  2  K.  1,  2.  Phenician    remains ;    bnt    it    occnn   in 

*  From  file  form  of  the  daHve  MAR-  Chaldee  and  Syriac.    In  the  former  we 

CODI,  the  root  would  seem  to  have  been  have  the  participle  *»p?'^tt  a  dancer.     The 

a  Phenician  verb  corresponding  to  the  Heb.  heathen  dances  were  taily  reveU,  «c5/ioi.— 

*Tgn  to  leap,  to  tlnp,  to  dance.     No  other  See  Biblioth.  Sacra  L  c. 
trace  of  tiua  root  has  yet  been  found  in  the 
Vot.IIL— 2» 
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trivance,  the  water  was  conveyed  across  the  low  neck  to  the 
higher  site  of  Beit  Miry  ;  precisely  as  the  Croton  aqueduct  is 
carried  over  the  Harlem  river  on  the  high  bridge.  Whether  the 
water  was  anciently  carried  beyond  Beit  Miiy  to  the  temple,  is 
doubtfiil.  Similar  perforated  stones  are  said  to  have  been  found 
nearer  the  convent ;  but  this  needs  confirmation.  There  is 
nothing  now  in  or  around  the  ruins,  that  indicates  a  former 
abundant  supply  of  water.* — The  water  was  brought  finom  the 
great  fountain  'Ar'ar  near  M&r  Mttsa,  two  hours  distant  in  the 
northeast. 

Brumm4na  is  also  a  large  village,  lying  upon  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  with  a  wide  prospect  west  and  east.  An  immense 
oak  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  the  palaces  of  the 
Emh-s,  are  seen  at  a  great  distance  in  all  directions. — ^From  this 
village  we  descended  by  the  road  to  Beirttt,  along  the  north  side 
of  the  gulf  of  the  Nahr  el-Maut.  The  road  led  by  several  lesser 
villages  ;  and  was  rocky^  slippery,  and  difficult.  It  was  dark 
when  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  the  comer  of  the 
bay ;  whence  we  had  to  grope  our  way  as  we  could  along  the 
still  muddy  and  rough  roads. 

On  the  next  Tuesday,  the  usual  examination  of  the  boys' 
seminary  was  to  be  held  at  'Abeih,  preparatory  to  th©  annual 
meeting  of  the  mission.  On  Monday,  therefore,  Dr  De  Forest 
took  us  thither  by  a  less  usual  route,  in  order  to  visit  on  the 
way  some  remarkable  ancient  sarcophagi.  The  direct  road  to 
*Abeih  is  for  most  of  the  distance  the  same  with  that  to 
Deir  el-Kamr.  We,  however,  kept  along  the  .  coast  road 
leading  to  Sidon  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  leaving  Burj  el- 
BurAjineh  and  Shuweif&t  on  our  left,  to  a  small  deserted  building, 
called  (I  believe)  Dukk&n  el-Kusls,  about  half  an  hour  short  of 
Kh&n  Khulda.  Here  we  turned  off  by  a  pretty  direct  route 
through  'Ardm8n  to  'Abeih  in  the  upper  GhQrb.  A  valley  here 
comes  out  from  the  mountains  ;  and  the  road  passes  up  along 
the  high  ground  on  its  southern  side. 

We  kept  along  the  bottom  of  this  valley  for  a  time,  to  a 
point  where  its  two  branches  unite  ;  and  then  ascended  the 
ridge  between  the  forks.  This  ridge  is  strewed  over  with  huge 
isolated  rocks  ;  and  we  had  not  fiir  to  go,  before  we  came  upon 
the  object  of  our  search.  Here  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  in 
two  main  groups,  we  counted  thirty-five  large  sarcophagi ;  and 
there  jseemed  to  be  others  fiirther  up.      A  lai^  rock  was 

'  The  words  lEPOAPOMON  TAOP,  in  arches  and  ran  along  the  snrfkce  of  the 

the  second  part  of  the  long  Greek  inscrip-  sronnd ;  hut  rather  to  the  one  in  the  gnlf 

tioo,  have  heen  read  hy  Pres.  Woolsev  and  Dclow,  leading  to  Beir6t>  which  still  hu  m 

Letronne  as  iMpodpdfiw  08»p,  and  referred  one  place  two  or  three  tiers  of  arches.    See 

to  an  aqnednct.    They  are,  however,  not  Letronnc's  Letter  to  T.  D.Woolsey,  in  BeYoa 

applicable  to  this  aqnednct,  which  had  no  AxchteL  Mai  1S46,  p.  78. 
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selected  ;  the  body  of  the  saicophagos  excavated  in  it ;  and 
then  a  heavy  lid  fitted  to  it ;  without  any  hewing  away  of  the 
rock  outside.  The  lids  were  roof-shaped,  with  a  projecting  knob 
left  at  each  comer  for  ornament.  On  two  lids  we  saw  like  knobs 
in  the  middle.  One  lid  measured  eigfU  feet  long  by  about  three 
feet  broad  ;  and  was  nearly  two  feet  thick.  There  is  no  regu- 
larity in  the  position  of  the  sarcophagi ;  and  the  lids  have  all 
been  displaced. 

In  the  midst  of  the  sarcophagi  and  surrounded  by  them  are 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  edifice,  94  feet  long  by  32  feet 
wide,  with  several  partition  walls  within  ;  but  witib  nothing  to 
mark  its  date  or  purpose.  There  are  also  two  cisterns  near  by, 
cut  in  the  rocks  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
foundations,  some  Arabs,  who  came  along,  pointed  out  on  a  loose 
stone  a  Latin  inscription,  of  which  there  remained  only  the  letters 
ABAMBE. 

It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  ancient  character 
of  this  spot ;  further  than  to  suppose  it  was  a  solitary  place  of 
burial,  perhaps  fer  a  race  of  nobles.  The  huge  scattered  rocks 
show  that  it  was  never  inhabited  by  the  living  ;  though  not  im- 
probably the  foundations  may  indicate  a  temple  or  other  erec- 
tion, in  some  connection  with  the  dead.  Ancient  sarcophagi  are 
found  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  nowhere  else, 
unless  perhaps  at  Ehfin  Ehulda,  did  we  meet  with  so  many 
together. — The  place  is  now  utterly  lonely  and  desolate ;  except 
a  few  small  patches  of  winter  grain  among  the  rocks. 

In  order  to  regain  the  diiict  road  to  'Abeih,  we  had  now 
to  cross  the  narrow  gulf  on  the  south.  Under  the  guidance 
of  an  Arab  we  led  our  horses  with  great  difl&culty  down  the 
steep  descent.  This  declivity  was  not  rocky ;  but  in  some 
few  places  patches  of  wheat  had  been  sown  upon  it.  The  as- 
cent on  the  other  side  was  equally  steep  and  more  rocky ;  but 
a  goat-path  helped  us  to  surmount  it.  Our  road  now  continued 
to  ascend  gradually,  southeast,  until  we  came  out  upon  the  brow 
of  a  ridge,  looking  down  into  another  deep  valley  before  us.  To 
reach  'Arkm6n  we  had  to  pass  high  up  along  the  side  and 
around  the  head  of  this  valley.  This  part  was  laid  off  in  ter- 
races, and  presented  thus  the  appearance  of  a  vast  amphitheatre 
with  its  rows  of  seats. 

'Ardmon  lies  also  on  the  steep  side  of  a  valley  with  a  stream. 
Between  this  village  and  'Ain  Kes^ir  we  lost  our  way,  and 
wandered  for  a  time  among  blind  and  rocky  paths.  We  passed 
five  large  sarcophagi  on  our  right,  excavated  in  large  isolated 
rocks,  and  utterly  bnely.  At  'Ain  Eesttr  we  fell  into  the  usual 
load  from  Beiriit.  The  village  stands  on  a  broad  layer  of  bare 
rock,  which  extends  far  towards  the  south ;  and  on  the  north 
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breaks  down  in  a  precipice.    Here  along  the  edge  of  the  pred- 
pice,  are  several  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  flat  Burfiu^e  of  the  rock. 

Between  'Ain  Eestlr  and  'Abeih  the  road  passes  aroand  the 
head  of  another  valley,  which  runs  down  on  the  north  of  the 
latter  village.  This  is  likewise  laid  off  in  terraces ;  and  fbniiB  a 
pretty  amphitheatre.  It  was  now  evening  and  almost  dailc ; 
and  on  our  way  we  fell  in  with  an  immense  flock  of  storks  on  their 
migration  northwards.  They  were  lighting  down  for  the  nu^t 
on  the  few  trees  scattered  over  a  htrge  tract.  We  reached 
'Aboih  at  7^  o'clock,  and  found  a  welcome  in  the  hospitable 
dwelling  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Calhoun,  the  head  of  the  seminaiy. 

The  examination  took  place  mainly  the  next  day.  The 
school  consisted  at  that  time  of  nineteen  boys,  from  thirteen  to 
twenty  years  of  ago,  who  were  lodged  and  boarded  in  the 
mission  premises.  They  were  from  various  sects,  Greeks,  Greek 
Catholics,  Protestants,  aud  Druzes ;  at  the  moment  there  were 
no  Maronite  boys.  Besides  the  principal,  Mr  Calhoun,  tiiere 
were  two  promising  native  teachers,  Michael  and  Asaad ;  and 
two  of  the  older  pupils  sometimes  heard  the  younger  classes. 
Many  of  the  pupils  had  an  air  of  great  intelligence  and  bright- 
ness. The  examination  was  very  thorough  ;  and  embraced  both 
the  elementary  and  more  advanced  study  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, with  written  exercises  ;  arithmetic,  algebra^  g^ognphy, 
the  outlines  of  astronomy  ;  and  especially  lessons  in  the  history 
and  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  The  answers  were  in  general  eiven 
with  promptness,  and  with  as  much  intelligence  as  in  the  higher 
schools  of  my  own  country  and  Europe.  The  English  langnMe 
is  not  taught,  except  as  a  matter  of  privilege  to  some  of  the 
more  advanced  pupils  ;  it  being  justly  deemed  important,  that 
the  elements  of  religious  truth  and  knowledge  shoidd  be  lodged 
in  their  minds  through  the  medium  of  their  own  native  tongue. 

Quite  a  number  of  people  from  the  village  were  present ; 
and  one  or  two  of  high  rank.  In  listening  to  the  examination 
they  were  greatly  troubled  at  the  idea  of  the  earth's  rotation ; 
and  one  of  them  laid  his  difficulties  on  that  point  fully  before 
some  of  the  missionaries. 

'Abeih  lies  high  upon  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon,  at  an 
elevation  of  2300  fi^ct  above  the  sea.  It  commands  of  conrae  a 
wide  view  of  the  western  declivity,  and  a  distant  one  of  BeirAt. 
Back  of  the  village  the  ascent  continues  for  half  or  three  qnaiv 
ters  of  a  mile  to  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  whence  one  looks  down 
into  the  great  valley  and  basin  of  the  river  D&mflr.  On  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  are  the  ruins  of  a  KhUhoehy  a  chapel 
of  the  Druzes.  The  three  great  branches  of  the  river  arc  seen 
coming  down  in  their  deep  valleys  from  the  northeast ;  all  of 
them  having  their  heads  near  the  Damascus  road.    Below  their 
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janction  the  stream  is  crossed  by  the  Jisr  el-Kftdj  on  the  road 
leading  to  Deir  el-Eamr.  This  great  valley  has  not  the  preci- 
pices of  the  Beirtit  river ;  and  we  could  everywhere  trace  the 
course  of  the  stream  worn  deep  in  the  solid  rock.  The  aspect 
of  this  vast  basin  was  much  less  dark  and  desolate,  than  the 
view  had  been  from  Deir  el-EtQ'ah,  where  tracts  of  sandstone 
are  prevalent  There  was  here  less  of  nakedness  and  more  of 
verdure.  All  the  slopes  were  terraced  ;  and  the  round  heads  of 
the  shorter  valleys  appeared  like  graceful  amphitheatres.  Deir 
f  1-Kamr  itself  was  not  visible  ;  it  lies  beyond  the  crest  of  the  next 
ridge,  overlooking  a  more  southern  branch  of  the  river.  The 
large  village  of  B'aklln,  which  lies  overagainst  Deir  el-Eamr 
towards  the  south,  was  in  sight.  In  the  east  the  lofty  unbroken 
crest  of  Lebanon  rose  in  majesty  beyond  the  village  of  B&rtlk  ; 
from  which  it  there  receives  a  local  name. 

We  returned  on  Wednesday  to  Beirut  by  the  usual  route, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Whiting.  This  faUs  into 
the  road  from  Deir  el-Eamr  some  distance  north  of  'Ain  Eesflr. 
The  latter  path  was  formerly  cleared  of  stones  and  made  com- 
paratively good  by  the  late  Emir  Beshlr  ;  but  it  was  now  amin 
stony  and  much  washed.  The  missionaries  having  to  pass  olten 
between  'Abeih  and  Beirdt,  have  for  some  years  employed 
children  and  idlers  along  the  road  every  spring,  at  a  small 
expense,  to  remove  the  stones  and  mend  the  paths.  They  find 
the  benefit  of  this  small  outlay  in  the  saving  of  an  hour  or  two 
of  time  in  every  such  journey.  The  same  is  done  with  like 
advantage  on  the  road  to  Bhamdiln. 

At  'Ain^b  we  took  the  road  by  ShenJ&n,  where  we  stopped 
for  an  hour  in  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  Mr  Scott.  He  is  the 
proprietor  of  an  extensive  establishment  for  reeling  silk  by 
steam ;  and  was  now  enlarging  his  premises  in  order  to  increase 
his  business.  The  cocoons  are  purchased  from  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  villages.  Besides  other  similar  English  estab- 
lishments in  the  mountains,  large  quantities  of  cocoons  are 
ex|)orted  to  France  to  be  there  reeled.  They  are  first  pressed 
and  thus  brought  into  a  small  compass  ;  and  they  afterwards 
swell  out  again  on  being  thrown  into  hot  water. 

We  passed  down  from  Sheml^n  by  a  very  steep  descent  to 
'Ain  'Ant\b  on  the  main  route.  Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
the  road  lies  just  above  a  Greek  convent,  remarkable  only  as  the 
residence  of  the  priest  Flaminius,  who  a  few  years  since  travelled 
in  the  United  States  and  collected  funds  in  order  to  open  schools 
among  his  people.  He  has  been  long  at  home  ;  but  the  schools 
have  not  yet  been  heard  o£  Just  north  of  Kefr  Shima  the 
Wady  Shahrdr  comes  out  from  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains  ; 
a  deep  gorge  celebrated  for  its  fine  climate  and  fruits,  and 
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abonnding  in  figs,  olives,  and  grapes.  It  had  now  a  full  stream  ; 
and  nearer  the  sea  takes  the  name  of  Nahr  Ghudir ;  bat  dries 
np  in  summer. 

After  crossing  this  stream^  we  left  thedirectroad  toBeiriit,and 
kept  more  to  the  right  just  under  the  village  of  el-Hadeth,  in 
order  to  follow  the  traces  of  the  ancient  aqueduct.  We  found  it 
stretching  across  the  plain  towards  Beir&t ;  mostly  along  the 
surface,  though  sometimes  carried  for  a  short  distance  below  it ; 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  wall  of  large  squared  Btanes, 
enclosing  apparently  a  line  of  tubular  stones  lue  those  back  o( 
Deir  el-Kurah.  We  traced  it  for  some  distance  up  the  gentla 
slope  of  the  high  ground  southeast  of  the  city.  In  many  spoil 
the  large  stones  had  been  recently  dug  out  and  carried  off,  to  ba 
used  for  building. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  March  I8th,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Syrian  mission  was  opened  at  Beidit.  All  the  mission- 
aries except  one  were  present  from  the  stations  at  Beirtt, 
'Abeih,  Sidon  and  Hasbeiya,  and  Tripoly.  On  Friday  mornings 
Mr  Ford  of  Aleppo,  and  Mr  Marnh  of  Mosul,  arrived  in  twelve 
days  from  the  former  city.  They  came  in  drenched  with  rain  ; 
and*had  also  been  out  in  all  the  heavy  storm  of  the  preceding  week. 
Near  the  clofic  of  the  meeting  Mr  Schneider  likewise  arrived  finom 
Aintab,  on  his  way  to  Smyrna  with  his  family ;  where  the 
latter  afterwards  embarked  with  Mr  Marsh  for  Boston. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details,  respecting  the 
business  of  the  mission.  A  brief  account  of  this  general  meet- 
ing is  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  for  the  year  1852.'  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  many  important  topics  were  discussed  under  a 
feeling  of  great  responsibility,  and  with  a  spirit  of  Chiistian 
forbearance,  which  could  only  lead  to  harmonious  results,  and  to 
wider  and  more  efficient  activity.  In  all  these  matters  I  could 
not  but  feel  a  deep  interest ;  both  as  a  member  of  the  Board  at 
home,  and  liecause  among  the  ten  ordained  missionaries  pres- 
ent, no  less  than  five  had  been  respected  and  beloved  pupils  of 
my  own. 

At  this  time,  too,  I  received  an  afibctionate  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Dr  Perkins  of  the  Nestorian  mission,  inviting  me  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  other  pui)ils,  to  visit  them  also  in  Persia ; 
and  proposing  to  meet  me  at  Mosul,  in  order  to  escort  me 
through  the  Kurdish  mountains.  But  as  this  was  a  journey  of 
at  least  forty  days,  I  was  comi)elled  to  reply,  that  the  sole  object 
of  my  present  journey  was  Palestine  ;  and  that  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  my  life  must  be  s]>cnt  rather  in  training  missionaries 
at  home,  than  in  visiting  them  in  their  fields  of  labour. 

>  Page  78  sq. 
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To  the  Syrian  misdon  as  a  body,  and  to  its  members  indi- 
Tidoally,  I  would  here  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  their  fraternal  kindness  and  welcome  towards  myself  person- 
ally ;  as  also  for  their  prompt  arrangements  in  behalf  of  my 
undertaking  ;  by  which  I  was  assured  of  the  companionship  and 
aid  of  some  one  of  their  number  during  the  whole  journey. 

One  topic  on  which  much  attention  was  bestowed,  was  the 
new  Tendon  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Arabic  tongue,  now  in 
progress,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Smith  and  two  native  helpers. 
At  that  time  they  were  just  completing  the  Pentateuch ;  and 
the  book  of  Oenesis  had  been  pynted  as  a  specimen,  and  sent 
for  corrections  and  remarks  to  scholars,  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  printing  of  the  Pentateuch  has  since  been  ordered 
by  thd  American  Bible  Society  ;  and  the  translators  afterwards 
passed  to  the  New  Testament.  This  has  since  been  completed  ; 
and  they  are  now  going  on  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  No  Arabic  version  has  ever  been  executed 
under  auspices  so  favourable.  The  translator  in  chief,  after  a 
thorough  biblical  training  at  home,  has  resided  nearly  thirty 
years  in  the  east ;  where,  besides  the  daily  use  of  the  spoken 
Arabic,  he  has  spent  much  time  in  the  theoretical  study  of  the 
grammar  and  rhetoric  of  the  literary  language,  with  the  aid  of 
the  best  native  teachers,  and  in  correspondence  with  leading 
orientalists  of  Germany.  One  of  the  two  native  assistants  was 
educated  at  the  Maronite  college  at  'Ain  Warkah ;  has  been 
long  connected  with  the  missionaries  ;  and  has  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  other,  to  whom  is  in- 
trusted the  last  revision,  is  widely  known  as  the  most  learned 
Arabic  grammarian  and  critic  in  Syria.  From  the  joint  labours 
of  them  all,  a  far  more  correct  and  acceptable  Arabic  version 
may  be  expected,  than  yet  exists. 

In  April  1838,  I  was  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
same  mission,  held  that  year  at  Jerusalem.  In  describing  that 
meeting  I  referred  to  what  was  then  the  effort  of  the  American 
missionaries  in  the  Levant,  as  being  "  not  to  draw  off  members 
of  the  oriental  churches  to  Protestantism  ;  but  to  awaken  them 
to  a  knowledge  arid  belief  of  the  Gospel  truth  in  the  purity  and 
Eimplicity  of  its  original  scriptural  form."*  Their  hope  was, 
that  in  this  way  a  leaven  of  the  truth  might  be  diffused  thruugh- 
oat  those  churches,  and  thus  by  degrees  work  out  their  resuscita- 
tioa.  But  since  that  time  a  great  change  has  taken  place. 
What  the  missionaries  did  not  then  seek,  has  been  thrust  upon 
them  by  the  force  of  circumstances  ;  and  especially  by  the  8i)irit 
of  persecution  manifested  towards  their  hearers  by  the  oriental 
churches.     Persecutions   were   carried  on,  particularly   by    the 

»  See  Vol  L  p.  226.  [L  832.] 
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Armenians  in  Constantinople  and  elsewhere ;  and  aim  by  the 
Greeks  in  Hasbeiya.  In  Syria  this  was  already  known  to  In 
illegal ;  as  there  existed  a  Fetwa  (opinion)  from  the  chief 
MiSti,  pronouncing  all  non-Muhammedans  to  be  alike  infidels  ii 
the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  all  to  have  the  like  claim  U 
toleration  and  protection,  even  in  passing  fiom  one  sect  tc 
another.^ 

In  Constantinople  things  came  to  snch  a  pass,  that  the  Britisl 
ambassador  was  induced  to  interfere ;  and  in  November  1847^ 
an  order  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  Beshid  Pasha,  was  issued  on  the  ap 
plication  of  Lord  Cowley,  formally  recognising  the  Piotestaal 
subjects  of  the  empire  as  consfituting  a  separate  and  independeni 
religious  commumty,  and  giving  them  all  the  xi^ts  and  privi* 
leges  of  the  most  favoured  of  the  Christian  denominations  m  thi 
empire.*  It  was  of  course  not  to  be  expected,  that  under  ic 
weak  a  government,  and  throughout  so  many  distant  provincet 
the  abuses  complained  of  would  at  once  cease,  although  thi 
complaints  themselves  were  listened  to  by  the  Porte.  Nor  wai 
there  any  thing  in  the  order  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  which  would 
necessarily  survive  a  change  of  administration.  After  three 
years,  therefore,  in  November  1850,  by  the  intervention  of  Si] 
Stratford  Canning,  an  ordinary  Firmdn  was  obtained  from  tbf 
government  with  the  imperial  cipher,  directed  to  the  Prefect  ol 
the  police  in  Constantinople,  by  which  the  Sultan  granted  tc 
the  rrotestants,  in  their  civil  organization,  all  the  ri^ts  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  older  Christian  communities  in  the 
Turkish  empire.  This  document  was  justiy  r^;arded  as  i 
charter  of  toleration  and  religious  liberty  to  the  Protestani 
subjects  of  the  Porte  ;  though  no  one  anticipated,  but  that 
many  years  would  probably  elapse,  before  it  could  be  carried  into 
complete  operation  and  effect.' 

The  later  demands  and  aggressions  of  Russia  against  the 
Porte,  proved  &vourable  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestants.  In 
June  1853,  the  Sultan  issued  a  special  HattirBherif^  that  is,  a 
Firm&n  bearing  his  own  imperial  autograph,  to  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  his  Christian  and  Jewish  subjects,  pledging  to 
them  full  protection  in  all  their  privileges,  and  placing  them  on 
the  same  footing  with  Muhammedans  in  respect  to  iht  right  of 
public  worship.  To  the  Protestants,  more  than  to  any  other 
community,  was  thb  measure  important ;  inasmuch  as  they 
were  the  youngest  and  feeblest  of  all,  and  more  exposed  to 

>  See  In  fb11faiBiblioChec«S«nra,  March,  Report  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  11  for  184S,  pp. 

1B46,  pp.  890-897.— See  alio  a  cue  de-  141-148. 

dded  at  BeirAt,  Ana  Kep.  of  the  A.  B.  C.  *  See  Wm,  HenkL  April  ISffl,  p.  114. 

F.  M.  for  1847,  p.  106.  Ann.  Report  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  fbr 

*  $er  thin  riiierial  order  in  fnll  b  the  1851,  pp.  71,  224. 
MiM.  Herald,  for  Mareh  1848,  p.  98.  Ann. 
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annoTaiice  and  peraecation.  The  instniment  in  question  is 
superior  to  ihe  fonner  in  the  following  particulars  :  It  bears  the 
SoltMi's  own  autograph,  which  is  attached  only  to  documents 
of  the  Teiy  highest  force  and  of  unchanging  perpetuity.  It 
mm  addreiHied  directly  to  the  public  agent  ci  the  Protestants, 
and  not  to  a  Tuildsh  officer.  It  was  officially  promulgated  by 
the  gofemment  throughout  the  empire,  accompanied  by  Firmftns 
to  the  different  Pashas  specially  enjoining  its  execution.  Thus 
Proteetantiwn,  by  this  imperial  instrument,  was  established  in 
perpetuity  in  Turkey,  with  the  highest  sanctions  known  to 
Mukammedan  law.,^ 

The  number  of  Protestants  actually  enrolled  from  among 
the  Armenians,  was  in  1852  supposed  to  be  about  two  thou- 
ennd.  The  number  in  Sjrria  is  not  fully  known ;  but  cannot 
wdl  be  much  less  than  half  as  many.  Of  all  these  very  many 
have  never  come  at  all  under  direct  missionary  influence. 

Thus  assured  of  toleration  and  protection  from  the  Turkish 

Svemment,  the  missions  both  to  the  Armenians  and  in  Syria 
ve  been  greatly  encouraged  and  strengthened.  In  the  latter 
countiy  native  churches  have  been  gatl^ercd  at  Beirtit,  Hasbeiya, 
'Abeih,  and  Aleppo,  by  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board ; 
and  also  one  in  Damascus  by  missionaries  of  the  Irish  Presbyte- 
rian and  American  Associate  Reformed  churches  acting  in  uni- 
son. There  are  also  regular  preaching  stations  in  some  of  the 
laiger  villages  around  Beirtlt,  'Abeih,  and  Hasbeiya,  as  also  in 
Sulon  ;  and  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  the  uiisBionaries  to  receive 
invitations  to  establish  schools  or  preaching  in  other  places,  where 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  have  already  declared  themselves 
Protestants,  or  are  ready  to  take  that  step. 

The  newly  organized  native  church  in  Beirut  is  distinct 
from  the  mission  church  ;  which  latter  has  existed  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Syrian  mission.  The  chapel  of  the 
mission  is  devoted  to  public  worship  both  in  English  and  Arabic. 
It  is  conveniently  situated  near  the  southwestern  gate  of  the 
city,  overlooking  from  the  west  the  large  open  area  outside  of 
the  southern  city  wall.  It  had  recently  been  commodiously  fit- 
ted up  with  seats,  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  the  American 
consul  and  other  Frank  residents.  The  service  in  English  on 
Sunday  was  held  in  the  forenoon  at  10^  o'clock  ;  and  was  con- 
ducted by  the  missionaries^  The  audiences  which  I  saw  there,  on 
several  of  these  occasions,  numbered  on  an  average  from  fii*ty  to 
lirty  persons ;   several  of  them  l)eing  Arabs  who  imderstood 

*  Sc«  fer  this  HtUH-tkmrif  mud  other  Jonrn.  of  the  Am.  Oriental  See.  Vol  rV. 

iocBBenta^  Dwigfat*!  ChrUtianity  in  Tur-  p.   443.      The    Turkish  original  with  a 

key,  BovfeoQ  1854,  p.  820,  and  App.  G.  German  traiitUation  is  found  in  the  2^i(- 

Aks  mm.  Herald,  April*  1854,   p.   106.  schrift  der  morgenl.  Ges.  IX.  p.  843  sq. 

Vou  m.— 3     . 
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EngliAL  In  Arabic  tlicre  were  two  serviceB  ;  one  at  9  o'dod 
in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The  moniiii| 
service  was  usually  conducted  hj  a  native  helper  ;  that  in  tin 
afternoon,  by  one  of  the  missionaries.  In  the  Arabic  services  i 
separation  was  still  made  between  the  sexes  according  to  th 
national  custom.  The  females  sat  in  a  recess  having  a  different 
entrance,  with  a  curtain  drawn  before  them  ;  yet  so  that  the] 
could  see  the  preacher.  There  were  usually  from  thirty  to  fort) 
men  in.attencUtnce  ;  and  quite  a  number  of  females  behind  th 
screen.  The  appearance  at  all  times  was  one  of  quiet  and  de 
Yout  attention. 

The  chapel  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  occupied  b] 
the  mission  press  ;  and  in  a  large  upper  room  in  the  third  stoi] 
of  the  same  building  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  ii 
carried  on.  In  this  room  too  were  held  the  sessions  of  the  annua 
meeting.  Its  windows  command  a  pleasing  view  of  the  citi 
and  the  adjacent  country,  with  Lebanon  in  the  background 
Close  at  hand  below  is  the  American  cemetery  connected  witl 
the  mission  premises.  At  the  time  of  my  former  visit,  it  wai 
"  by  the  way  side  ; "  but  is  now  surrounded  with  houses.  Thi 
principal  graves  at  that  time  were  those  of  Pliny  Fisk  and  If] 
Abbot  the  former  British  consul ;  but  the  number  has  sina 
been  greatly  increased.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note,  that  m 
ordained  missionary  from  the  Syrian  field  had  in  this  interval  ol 
fourteen  years  been  called  to  his  rest ;  with  the  exception  of 
Mr  Hebard,  who  died  at  Malta,  June  30th,  1841,  on  his  way  tc 
the  United  States.  But  of  the  wives  of  missionaries  severa 
had  fallen  ;  and  one  reads  upon  their  lowly  monuments  thi 
names  of  Mrs  Hebard,  Mrs  Smith,  Mrs  Wolcott,  Mrs  Bobsoz 
of  Damascus,  and  others.  And  later,  on  our  return  from  Jeru- 
salem in  June,  another  newly  made  grave  met  our  eyes  ;  that  of 
Miss  Whittlesey,  a  teacher  in  the  female  boarding  school  of 
the  mission.  She  had  been  suddenly  snatched  away  during  om 
absence,  just  as  she  had  become  mistress  of  the  language  and 
([ualilied  for  her  work  ;  on  which  she  had  entered  with  great 
devotedness,  and  with  the  pros])ect  of  doing  much  good.  Tc 
this  sad  list  must  now  be  added  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Geoigc 
B.  Whiting,  one  of  tlie  earliest  members  of  the  mission  ;  whc 
died  at  Beirilt  of  cholera,  Nov.  8th,  1855.  He  was  a  good  man 
and  a  devoted  missionar}',  wise  in  counsel,  and  faithful  and  discieei 
in  action. 

Here  too  lie  buried  quite  a  number  of  British  officers  and 
marines,  victims  of  the  war  of  1840.  Particular  interest  at- 
taches itself  also  to  the  last  resting  place  of  Lieut.  Dale,  the 
scientific  second  ofiicer  of  the  American  Expedition  to  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Jordan.    Worn  down  by  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  thi 
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surrey,  be  was  seized  with  the  symptoms  of  a  nervous  fever  soon 
after  the  return  of  the  party  to  Beirflt.  He  was  able  to  reach 
the  summer  residence  of  Dr  Smith  at  Bhamdtln ;  where, 
after  an  iUness  of  eleven  days,  he  died  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1848.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five  years ; 
was  a  man  of  fine  appearance  and  elegant  manners ;  and  had 
been  selected  for  his  post  because  of  his  experience  as  an  engi- 
neer both  by  sea  and  land.  I  had  enjoyed  much  friendly  inter- 
course with  him  in  New  York  before  the  departure  of  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  then  little  thought  that  it  would  ever  be  my  lot  to  visit 
his  grave  upon  this  distant  shore.  A  plain  monument,  erected 
by  a  fi^mily  firiend,  now  marks  the  spot.* 

Among  the  indirect,  but  natural  efiects  of  the  labours  and 
example  of  the  missionaries  in  this  region,  has  been  the  waking 
up  of  the  Arab  mind  in  a  partial  degree,  to  inquiries  and 
efforts  of  its  own.  Prom  such  influences  there  has  arisen  in 
Beirut  a  native  "  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  It  was  formed 
early  in  1847,  with  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  missionaries, 
in  consequence  of  the  urgent  solicitation  of  intelligent  natives, 
chiefly  young  men,  desirous  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  im- 
provement. A  part  only  of  these  young  men  had  been  educated  in 
the  mission  seminary.  They  meet  semi-monthly ;  when  literary 
information  is  communicated  ;  papers  are  read ;  questions  dis- 
cussed ;  and  occasionally  lectures  are  delivered.  During  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  the  society  had  collected  a  library  of  more 
than  750  volumes  ;  among  which  were  527  Arabic  and  Turkish 
manuscripts  and  229  printed  books  in  various  languages.  Of 
the  manuscripts  514  were  purchased  in  one  collection  for  7000 
piastres,  or  about  280  dollars.  Many  of  these  are  very  old  '^ 
some  of  them  dating  back  seven  or  eight  centuries.  This 
Kbrary  belonged  to  a  noble  fiimily  so  reduced  as  to  be  obliged  to 
selL  It  is  particularly  rich  in  Muslim  theology,  law,  grammar, 
ihetoric,  and  logic  ;  with  a  fair  proportion  of  mathematics, 
medicine,  history,  and  philosophical  works.* 

It  was  my  privilege  during  my  stay  in  Beirflt  to  attend  on 
two  occasions  the  meetings  of  this  society.  At  the  first  the 
r^ular  order  of  the  evening  wtw  a  discussion  of  the  question : 
"  Are  all  men  capable  of  civilization  ?  "  Quite  a  number  were 
present  besides  the  members.  With  one  exception  the  speakers 
were  all  natives  ;  and,  so  far  as  manner  was  concerned,  acquitted 
themselves  welL  I  have  heard  much  worse  spealang  before 
Literary  Societies  in  London  and  New  York.     As  an  oflScer  of 

*  See  letters  annoaiicfng  the  decease  of  Zeitschrifl  dcr  morgenl.  Ge8elb«chaft,  B. 
Ueat  Dale,  in  BibUoth.  Sacra,  Nor.  1848,  II  1848,  p.  878-888.  Joum.  of  the  Am. 
pp.  769,  770.  See  also  Ljmch's  Official  Oriental  Soc  Vol  IIL  p.  477-486.  Comp, 
fiMwrt,  4ta  p.  45.     Narrative  etc  p.  50G.  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  203. 

*  See  on  this  Sodetj  and  its  library, 
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the  American  Oriental  Society  it  was  gratifying  to  me  to  bring  i 
salutation  to  this  young  sister^  the  daughter  of  the  east  ;  and  1 
could  not  help  expressing  a  hope  and  confidence,  that  the  efforti 
of  this  little  band  may  yet  be  greatly  instrumental  in  bringini 
in  a  better  day  for  Arabic  literature  and  science  throughout  ih€ 
Arabian  world. 

On  the  other  occasion  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  public  leo* 
ture  from  Michael  'Aramfin,  the  senior  native  teacher  in  die 
seminary  at  'Abeih.  His  subject  was  :  "  The  cultivation  of 
the  mechanic  arts  in  Syria.''  The  lecturer  dwelt  upon  these  ai 
connected  with  a  higher  development  of  social  life ;  and  pointed 
out  as  the  best  means  of  their  dissemination,  the  introductioi 
of  schools,  litorary  societies,  religious  teaching,  and  female  educa- 
tion. Michael  is  quite  popular  among  his  fellow^townsmen  of 
Beirilt ;  and  they  justly  expect  much  from  him  in  his  future 
career.  The  room  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation  ;  and  tha 
audience  was  larger  than  had  ever  before  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

Other  smaller  circles  have  also  been  formed  among  tha 
native  young  men,  for  the  discussion  of  questions  and  mutual 
improvement ;  but  with  these  the  missionaries  have  had  no  con- 
nection. The  members  of  all  these  literary  societies  are  mostly 
from  the  Christian  population. 

Beirtlt  as  the  chief  port  of  Syria,  is  the  residence  of  the  for- 
eign consuls  ;  and  is  of  course  frequented  by  travellers.  This  is 
seen,  too,  in  the  increased  number  of  hotels.  The  largest  is  the 
Locanda  Belvedere^  situated  on  the  shore  half  a  mile  or  more 
west  of  the  city.  The  regularity  of  the  steamers  in  the  Medi- 
terranean has  added  so  much  to  the  facility  and  certainty  of  travel 
m  the  east,  that  the  number  of  travellers  is  very  greatly  in-* 
creased.  From  the  United  States  alone,  not  less  than  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  are  said  to  pass  though  Syria  every  year. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  frequent  remark,  that  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  American  travellers  had  outnumbered  the  English. — In 
calling  one  day  on  a  friend  in  the  hotel,  I  met  there  our  old  at- 
tendant Komeh,  who  accompanied  us  in  1838  from  Cairo  quite 
round  to  Beirtlt ;  and  who  has  since,  in  consequence  of  our  fovour- 
able  notice,  been  somewhat  in  demand  among  travellers.  He 
was  now  in  attendance  on  a  Scotch  gentleman;  but  having 
learned  some  English,  he  more  usually  undertakes  to  conduct 
parties  as  a  '^  dragoman."  His  appearance  was  not  much 
changed  ;  and  his  English  was  not  particularly  intelligible.  He 
did  not  recognise  mc  at  first ;  and  his  last  request,  as  I  turned 
to  leave  him,  was  in  the  spirit  of  his  trade,  that  I  would  give 
him  "  a  recommendation."  Two  months  later,  during  our  stay 
in  Jerusalem,  he  came  in  again  firom  Egypt  with  the  family  of 
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an  English  clergyman,  from  whom  he  was  said  to  receive  fifteen 
poands  sterling  a  day  for  the  jonmey  ;  but  this  included  (it  was 
said)  an  extra  camel  or  two  through  the  desert,  to  carry  water 
for  the  daily  bath  of  a  child. 

To  the  American  consul,  J.  Hosford  Smith  Esq.  and  to  his 
estimable  fiutnily,  I  was  greatly  indebted  for  their  daily  courte- 
ries  and  kind  offices.  Mr  Smith  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
sincere  regard  of  the  missionaries  ;  while  his  prompt  attentions 
and  acta  cSf  kindness  to  his  numerous  travelling  countrymen,  se- 
cured for  him  their  grateful  respect.  Of  his  manly  and  upright 
bearing  in  his  official  duties,  and  its  influence  upon  the  local 
government  and  upon  the  people,  I  need  not  here  speak  ;  it 
was  known  and  appreciated  by  alL 

Mr  Moore  also,  the  British  consul-general,  tendered  every 
fiunlity  in  behalf  (^  my  undertaking ;  and  I  almost  regretted 
my  bemg  unable  to  profit  by  his  kindness,  because  every  thing; 
was  so  fUly  provided  for  by  other  friends.  The  Prussian  consul, 
Mr  Weber,  1  saw  several  times.  He  is  a  relative  of  Dr  Schulz, 
late  Prussian  consul  in  Jerusalem,  who  had  died  there  a  few 
months  before,  in  the  autumn  of  1851.  Prom  him  I  learned, 
that  no  note  or  memorandum  whatever  had  been  found  among 
the  papers  of  Schulz,  relating  to  his  travels  and  observations  in 
the  Holy  Land.  All  that  he  ever  wrote  upon  the  subject,  had 
been  transmitted  to  Germany  before  his  decease.  Mr  Black,  a 
resident  British  merchant,  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
family  of  Mr  Thomson,  exerts  a  wide  and  good  influence.  He 
acts  as  the  banker  of  the  American  mission  ;  as  also  of  that  at 
Damascus.  At  Beirtit,  I  made  likewise  the  acquaintance  of  Dr 
Paulding  of  Damascus,  returning  from  a  journey  to  Cairo  and 
SinaL  A  few  days  later  we  had  also  a  visit  from  the  Rev.  Mr 
Porter  of  Damascus ;  to  whom  I  was  afterwards  so  much 
indebted  in  that  city. 

It  had  been  arranged,  that  Dr  Smith  would  accompany 
me  to  Jerusalem  ;  taking  the  route  through  southern  Leba- 
non and  GklHee,  and  along  the  western  bonier  of  the  hills  of 
Samaria  and  Judea  >  and  returning  along^  the  eastern  border 
of  the  same  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  Hasbeiya.  We  pur- 
posed to  travel  leisurely  ;  and  turn  aside  to  examine  every 
point  of  interest  along  the  route.  At  Hasbeiya  5Ir  Thomson 
would  take  me  up ;  and  after  exploring  with  me  the  plain  of 
the  Htileh,  the  region  of  Bftnifis,  and  the  rwggcd  chasm  of  the 
Lltftny,  would  bring  me  forward  to  Damascus.  From  thence 
Dr  De  Forest  proposed  to  go  with  me  through  the  BQka'a  to 
Ba'albek  and  further  north  ;  but  this  purpose  was  frustrated  by 
the  subsequent  decease  of  Miss  Whittlesey,  which  threw  upon 

VoL.ra.-3* 
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him  the  whole  care  of  the  female  boarding  schodi.  His  (dace 
with  me  was  supplied  hj  the  Bev.  Mr  Bobson  of  Damascus. 

The  spring  was  now  advancing ;  but  the  latter  rains  had  not 
yet  ceased  ;  and  Dr  Smithy  who  was  to  be  my  companion,  mm 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  fever,  which  had  prevented  his 
attendance  for  much  of  the  time  on  the  sessions  of  the  animal 
meeting.  Could  I  have  foreseen  while  at  Smyrna/  all  these 
causes  of  delay,  I  would  gladly  have  remained  over  one  trip  of 
the  steamer  and  visited  Constantinople.  Or  could  I  have  gone 
up  to  Jerusalem  and  returned  before  the  meeting  of  the  misabn, 
my  time  might  perhaps  have  been  employed  to  more  purpose. 
Yet  this  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  ;  although  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  150  miles  ;  which  however  ordmarily  occupies 
six  or  eight  days  of  travel.  Just  here  the  difference  of  the 
orient  and  Occident  stands  out  in  startline  contrast.  The  like 
distance  of  150  miles  between  New  York  and  Albany  is  run 
every  night  by  swift  steamers  in  little  more  than  eight  boms ; 
and  every  day  by  railway  trains  in  five  or  six  hours.  The  210 
miles  between  Liverpool  and  London  I  had  just  before  traversed 
in  5^  hours.  So  true  it  is  that  days  of  travel  in  the  east  are 
to  be  reckoned  as  less  than  houre  to  the  iron  horse. 

The  meeting  of  the  mission,  which  heretofore  had  seldom 
continued  more  than  a  week,  was  this  year  extended  to  a 
fortnight ;  the  closing  session  having  been  held  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  March  31st.  As  however  the  weather  still  re- 
mained unsettled,  there  was  no  reason  on  my  part  to  r^ret  this 
further  delay. 

Our  preparations  were  seasonably  begun  and  completed.  As 
the  missionaries  are  under  the  necessity  of  journeying  more  or 
less  eveiy  year,  their  travelling  equipage  is  usually  on  hand.  Dr 
Smith  decided  to  take  along  his  own  large  tent,  very  similar  ^to 
the  one  we  had  used  upon  our  former  journey  ;  and  there  was 
the  usual  supply  of  bedding  for  each,  with  a  large  piece  of 

Sainted  canvas  to  spread  it  upon  by  night,  and  to  roll  it  in  by 
ay.  Each  of  my  successive  travelling  companions  took  along 
his  family  servant,  who  acted  also  as  cook  and  purveyor,  and 
relieved  U8  from  all  petty  bargainings  by  the  way.  As  second 
servant,  we  hired  a  young  man,  Bcshl^rah,  ttom  'Abeih,  who 
proved  very  faUhftil,  and  continued  with  me  the  whole  time. 

As  my  companions  would  all  ride  their  own  horses,  I  pre- 
ferred also  to  purchase  one  ;  as  I  could  thus  secure  a  good  horse 
for  the  journey,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  the  chances  and 
difficulties  of  hiring.  A  horse  was  hired  for  Bashid  our  head 
servant ;  on  which  he  carried  in  a  Hu7y\  or  large  saddle-bags, 
the  provisions  and  stores  for  the  day.  In  this  way  we  could 
make  excursions,  or  take  a  more  circuitous  route  ;  leaving  tiie 
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baggage  animals  to  go  on  directly  to  our  night-quarters.  We 
afterwards  found  this  to  he  a  very  conyenient  arran^ment. 
Two  mules  would  have  sufficed  us ;  but  we  took  three  ;  m  order 
that  BeshArah  might  ri4e  a  part  of  the  time  and  so  come  in 
fresh  at  nighty  when  his  services  were  most  wanted.  Each  mule 
was  followed  by  its  master;  two  from  'Abeih  and  the  other 
from  'Arfimdn ;  one  a  Maronite  and  two  Druzes.  The  Maro- 
nite  had  almig  a  little  donkey^  on  which  occasionally  he  could 
rest  his  legs  by  way  of  change. 

The  man  usual  mode  of  travelling  in  Syria  at  prese^jt,  is 
fi>r  a  party  to  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  a  dragoman,  a 
native  who  BpeaSok  more  or  less  of  English,  French,  or  Italian. 
This  pencm  undertakes  to  provide  for  them  provisions,  ser^ 
vante,  tents,  bedding,  animals,  and  all  the  equipage  of  travel,  for 
a  stijmlated  daily  sum ;  which  is  seldom  if  ever  less  than  a 
pound  sterling  a  day,  for  each  person ;  and  is  often  more. 

We  foond  ibe  expenses  of  travel  on  this  journey  compara- 
tively less  than  on  tiie  former  one  under  the  Egyptian  rule. 
The  wages  of  the  head  servant  were  about  five  dollars  a  month 
and  th^  of  the  second  about  three  ;  besides  presents  to  both. 
For  each  mule  we  paid  ten  piastres  a  day  (instead  of  fifteen  as 
fixrm»ly)  while  travelling,  and  half  price  for  the  days  we  lay 
stilL  Our  daily  purchases  too,  being  aU  made  by  native  servants 
on  whom  we  could  rely,  and  who  were  acquainted  in  the  countiy, 
were  veiy  reasonable.  In  this  way  our  daily  expenses  were  less 
than  a  pound  sterling,  for  the  whole  party. 

We  took  with  us  no  weapons  whatever ;  and  never  for  a 
moment  felt  the  need  of  any.  Each  of  us  had  a  Schmal- 
Lilder's  compass  ;  with  which  most  of  the  bearings  were  taken. 
We  had  also  a  pocket-compass,  measuring  tapes,  and  thermom- 
eters ;  but  no  barometer.  The  measurements  with  the  aneroid 
riven  in  the  following  work  are  duo  mainly  to  Dr  De  Forest. 
Besides  the  books  mentioned  in  my  former  work,  I  had  with  me 
the  first  two  parts  of  Ritter's  great  work  on  Palestine ;  and  the 
sheets  of  the  third  part,  as  far  as  to  the  description  of  'Akka, 
with  which  the  author  had  kindly  furnished  me  in  advance  of 
publication.  We  were  well  supplied  with  the  latest  and  best 
maps,  including  the  large  route-map  of  the  Dead  Sea  Expedi- 
tion ;  but  found  them  aJl,  of  course,  defective  in  the  parts  of 
the  country  which  we  traversed. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  then  Ameri- 
can minister  at  Constantinople,  we  each  received  an  im|)erial 
FirmCin  for  the  journey.  It  is  usual  also  for  the  traveller  to 
take  a  Tvzkirah  from  the  authorities  of  BeiHUt,  in  which  ser- 
vants and  muleteers  are  included.  From  the  custom-house  in 
Beirut,  which  controls  all  others  in  Syria,  we  obtained  a  paper 
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exempting  onr  effects  from  any  ezamination  at  the  gates  of  cities. 
These  papers  were  of  conrse  enough  for  all  purposes  ;  yet  after- 
wardsy  in  'Akka  and  Jerusalem,  we  obtained  a  BUyurvldy  from 
the  Pasha  in  each  of  those  cities ;  in  order  that  they  might 
thus  be  made  directly  responsible,  should  any  thing  untoward 
take  place  within  the  limits  of  their  respeotiye  provinces. 

The  Turkish  government  has  wisely  continued  and  extended 
the  system  of  posts,  introduced  into  Syria  during  the  Egyptian 
dominion*  At  present  a  post  travels  every  week  to  and  fto 
bet^^n  Beirdt  and  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Tfifik  Another  passes 
northwards  weekly  to  Tripoly  and  Lftdaklyeh,  and  thence  to 
Aleppo.  The  communication  with  Damascus  is  twice  a  week. 
From  Aleppo  and  Aintab  a  land  poet  goes  regula^  through 
Asia  Minor  both  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  The  trans- 
mission of  letters  on  dl  these  routes  is  tolerably  rapid,  and  not 
expensive. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  an  Austrian  steamer  from  Smyrna 
arrived  at  Beirut  every  fortnight,  and  returned  after  three  or 
four  days. — ^Twice  in  each  month  a  French  steamer  came  in 
from  and  returned  to  Alexandria,  until  midsummer ;  when  a 
new  arrangement  went  into  operation.  This  was  a  line  of 
French  steamers  to  ply  between  Alexandria  and  Smyrna  at 
intervals  of  twenty  days,  touching  at  BeirClt  and  other  Syrian 

Krts. — Up  to  the  spring  of  that  year,  an  Endiah  mail-steamer 
d  run  once  a  month  from  Alexandria  to  Seirftt^  and  back : 
but  was  then  discontinued. 
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ntoM  bubut  thbouqh  oalileb  to  'area. 

OuB  departure  from  Beiriit  was  at  last  fixed  for  Honday,  the 
ffth  of  AprQ^  1852.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  French 
steamer  arri^  from  Alexandria,  bringing  letters  and  news  from 
Earope  and  the  New  World.  We  sent  off  BeshArah  with  the 
moles  and  Inggage  about  II  o'clock ;  intending  to  pitch  our 
tent  for  the  nimt  at  Neby  Ttbias. 

We  left  the  house  o(  Dr  Smith  at  12.45  ;  and  stopping  a 
moment  at  the  houses  of  friends  to  bid  adieu,  we  took  the  r^ 
to  Bidon.  In  crossing  the  sand  hills,  we  noticed  again  the  sur- 
fiice  rippled  by  the  wmd^  like  the  sea  when  calm.  During  high 
winds,  the  simd  moTes  forward  in  wavy  lines  ;  and  sometimes 
rises  and  fills  the  air.  At  1.50  we  reached  Nahr  Ghudir,  coming 
down  from  Wady  BhahrUr  ;  now  a  considerable  stream  flowing 
through  the  sands.  Later  in  the  season  it  dries  up.  At  2.10  we 
were  at  the  deserted  DukkAn  el-Kusis,  where  we  had  turned  off 
on  our  way  to  'Abeih.  Dukkdn  is  the  appropriate  name  for  the 
small  stations  or  shops  along  the  way,  where  food,  fodder,  and 
the  like  are  sold,  in  distinction  from  the  larger  Eh^ns.  A  few 
minutes  further  was  the  Nahr  Ydbis,  now  dry.  It  is  regarded 
as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  promontory  of  Beirut ;  the 
Nahr  el-Maut  being  the  northern  one.  As  we  passed  along,  the 
village  of  Burj  el-Burajineh  was  on  our  left  in  the  low  plain  ; 
and  the  larger  Shuweifat  in  three  divisions  on  the  roots  of  the 
mountain. 

We  came  to  Khfin  Khulda  at  2.50,  the  Heldua  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary.  Here  are  two  or  three  small  buildings  (Duk- 
kans),  only  one  of  which  was  occupied.  It  is  reckoned  three 
mule  hours  from  Beirtlt.  We  examined  the  sarcophagi  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  on  the  left  a  few  minutes  beyond.  They  have  a 
general  resemblance  to  those  we  saw  on  our  way  to ' Alwih ;  except 
that  here  the  lids  were  mostly  fitted  on  with  grooves  ;  and  some 
of  the  siircophagi  are  hewn  also  on  the  outside  ;  there  is  a  largo 
number  of  them.    We  could  find  no  inscriptions.    This  spot  too 
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was  apparently  the  last  resting-place  of  an  honoured  race  ;  bat 
all  record  of  its  history  has  perilled. 

We  started  again  after  ten  minutes  ;  and  came  at  3.20  to 
Dukkftn  el-Ghflfr.  Just  north  of  it  was  the  Wady  now  dry, 
coming  down  fix)m  'Abeih,  and  entering  the  sea  on  a  projecting 
point.  As  we  proceeded  several  villages  and  convents  came 
m  si^ht  upon  the  sides  of  Lebanon.  We  passed  a  Huhammedan 
at  his  soUtaiy  devotions  by  the  way  side ;  and  at  four  o'clock 
stopped  for  five  minutes  to  take  the  bearings  given  in  the  note.* 

We  reached  the  Nahr  D&mtd:  at  4.20,  in  winter  one  of  the 
most  furious  torrents  of  Lebanon.  The  ford  is  quite  near  its 
mouthy  where  we  took  bearings  ;*  and  just  above  are  three  large 
ruined  arches  of  a  lofty  bridge,  with  small  arches  at  the  rides. 
There  was  now  a  considerable  and  rapid  stream ;  the  water  reach- 
ing above  the  bellies  of  the  horses.  The  road  soon  leaves  the 
sand,  and  passes  along  the  side  of  the  declivity  to  Bfis  Sa'dtyeh. 
This  point  is  about  halfv^ay  between  the  D&mtd:  and  Neby  Yti- 
nas ;  and  there  is  no  second  point  beyond,  as  marked  on  the 
maps.  This  cape  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Platanum.*  On 
both  sides  of  this  point  for  a  long  distance,  are  the  traces  of  the 
ancient  Roman  road,  extending  nom  near  the  Dftmftr  abnoet  to 
Neby  Ytinas,  with  slight  interruptions.  The  ancient  pavement 
is  mostly  worn  or  torn  away,  and  the  path  is  on  the  sui&ce  of 
the  rock  below  ;  but  the  wall  or  masonry  along  one  ride  or  the 
other  of  the  road  is  everywhere  virible.  We  reached  Neby  Yt^ 
nas  at  5\  o'clock,  in  four  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  ficom 
Beirdt,  instead  of  the  usual  six  hours. 

Here  our  troubles  for  the  night  began.  We  had  sent  off  our 
muleteers  early  fix>m  Beirdt,  in  order  that  they  might  arrive  be- 
fore us,  and  have  the  tent  ready  on  our  arriTOL  But  they  had 
played  the  laggard  ;  and  we  had  passed  them  not  &i  south  of 
Kh&n  Ehulda.  It  was  long  before  they  came  up  ;  and  then  it 
was  difficult  to  find  a  spot  on  the  sandy  soil  round  about,  where 
the  tent-pins  would  hold.  But  the  difficulties  were  at  length 
overcome  ;  the  tent  was  pitched  ;  we  were  safely  housed  beneath 
it,  and  partook  of  our  first  med,  which  Bashid  had  prepared. 
We  were  left;  to  ourselves ;  and  then  it  was  that  the  idea  of  the 
present  and  the  past  came  over  us  with  an  overpowering  feel- 
ing. Here  we  were  once  more,  in  our  tent,  not  the  same  mdeed 
as  formerly,  yet  so  like  it  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  ;  the 
ftimiture  and  all  our  travelling  equipments  were  similar  ;  several 

'  Bearings  at  4  (/clock :   'Abeih  80^  N.  75«  E.    Khfihrefa  of  Ba*winteh  N.  60* 

Vm.  D&mur  86%  dist  2  xa     6n-Na*meh  E.    Deir  ai.Na*m6h  N.  85*  R     d-Mn- 

85\   Deir  en-NVmeh  42\    el-Mu'aUakah  allakah  N.  85*  £.     ed-Dimar  N.  50*  K. 

54 \  dint  1  m.  ed-Dilkemiyeh  wmth  of  river  &  65*  EL 

■  Bearings  at  mouth  of  the  DimAr :  el-  Cape  es-SaNiiyeh  S.  GO*  W. 

B6m  £.  Coone  of  river  &  80'  £.    'Abeih  '  See  Vol  IL  p.  48a  [UL  488.] 
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articles  were  the  Teiy  same  ;  and  our  places  in  the  tent  were  as 
of  old.  It  was  as  if  we  were  continuing  a  journey  of  yesterday ; 
and  the  inter^ening/otfrfoen  years  seemed  to  vanish  away.  And 
when  we  leverted  to  the  reality,  we  could  not  but  grateftdly 
acknowledge  the  mercy  of  Qod  in  preserving  our  lives,  and  per- 
mitting us  once  more,  after  so  long  an  interval,  to  prosecute 
together  the  researches  which  we  had  together  begun.  We  could 
not  bat  regard  it  as  a  high  and  certainly  an  uniMudl  privilege,  thus 
after  fourteen  long  years  a^in  to  take  up  the  thr^  of  our  in- 
TestioationSy  at  the  veiv  pomt  where  they  had  been  broken  off. 

This  place,  el-Jiyeh,  or  Neby  Ttinas,  is  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Poiphyreon.*  At  the  fountain  of  the  village  there  is  a 
laige  ancient  sarcophagus  now  used  as  a  trough,  with  a  rude 
ornament  sculptured  on  its  front  and  end.  The  people  knew 
nothing  of  where  it  came  fiom ;  but  said  it  was  there  when 
they  were  bom.  Inoneof  the  lanes  lies  a  column  of  grey  granite, 
ten  feet  long.  These  seem  to  be  the  only  visible  remains  of  For- 
phyreon. — Near  Beija,  a  village  some  two  miles  distant  in  the 
mountain,  are  sepulchres  excavated  in  the  &ce  of  the  rock,  with 
upright  doors,  and  sculptured  ornaments.  These  my  companion 
had  formerly  visited.* 

Tut9dayy  '^prU  6th. — The  experience  of  yesterday  was  not 
to  be  the  end  of  our  troubles  at  Neby  Tflnas.  The  evening  had 
been  nuld  and  pleasant ;  the  thermometer  at  72^  in  our  tent ; 
and  we  had  flattered  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  a  peaceful  night. 
But  after  midnight  a  strong  Sirocco  wind  arose  ;  and  about  3 
o'clock  a  violent  puff  tore  up  the  tent-pins  from  the  sandy  soil  ; 
and  threw  down  the  tent  upon  us  as  we  slept.  For  a  time  we  tried 
to  sleep  on  beneath  the  fallen  canvas  ;  but  the  flapping  in  the 
wind  was  too  great ;  and  we  were  compelled  to  rise.  The  day 
was  beginning  to  break  in  the  east ;  and  we  therefore  decided  to 
take  an  early  start,  rather  than  try  to  raise  the  tent.  We  ac- 
cordingly breakfasted  by  the  dim  mingled  light  of  the  grey  dawn 
and  the  pale  m4X>n  ;  and  at  5.10  were  again  on  our  way. 

The  road  led  for  a  time  along  the  sandy  shore  ;  and  then 
higher  up  on  the  rocky  declivity.  Here  we  again  fell  in 
with  traces  of  the  ancient  Boman  road  ;  which  continue  for 
most  of  the  way  to  Sidon.     At   5.40  we  were  on  the  highest 

?)int  of  Bas  J^rah,  which  projects  between  the  cove  of  Neby 
unds  and  the  smaller  one  of  Bumeileh.  Half  an  hour  later 
we  crossed  W&dy  Shehim  coming  down  from  Jdn,  now  dry,  and 
having  on  it  the  abutments  of  a  Boman  bridge.  The  village  of 
Bumeileh  is  on  the  ridge  which  runs  down  and  terminates  in  a 

*  Sae  Vol  EL  p.  ^7.  [iil  p.  481.1  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II  p.  211  — Beuingt 

'  i?t^  Vol  a  p.  487.  [uL  p.  482.1  These    from  Neby  YOnas :  Beija  S.  60  £.  2  m. 
lepalchrci  were  aim  visited  bj  Dr  Wilson,    Ba'sir  S.  80"  £.  2  m. 
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point  called  Bis  Bumeileh.  This  we  reached  at  6.35  ;  and  had 
a  noble  view  of  Sidon,  still  three  quarters  of  an  hour  distant. 
Instead  of  continuing  along  the  ancient  and  modem  road  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Auwaly,  we  struck  down  to  the  sands  ;  and  at 
6.55  forded  that  stream  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea.  The 
road  by  the  bridge  is  fifteen  minutes  longer.  The  river  was  here 
larger  than  the  D&mtlr ;  but  was  running  over  shaDow  pebbly 
rapids  ;  so  that  the  ford  was  less  difEicult  At  7.20  we  reached 
the  eastern  gate  of  Sidon. 

The  house  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Thomson,  in  whose  kind  fionily 
we  spent  much  of  the  day,  (Dr  Van  Dyck  and  his  fiimily  being 
absent,)  is  just  north  of  this  gate,  withm  the  city,  and  adjacent 
to  the  eastern  wall.  When  he  took  the  house,  it  had  fidlen  into 
great  decay ;  but  has  been  fitted  up  by  him,  and  now  forms  a 
commodious  dwelling,  with  a  wide  prospect  over  the  rich  envi- 
rons of  Sidon,  extending  quite  to  the  mountains.^  A  laige 
room  with  a  dome  forms  an  excellent  chapeL  Here,  in  seme  of 
the  rooms,  the  windows  were  still  unglazed,  as  formerly  in  Beirftt 
As  we  were  to  leave  in  the  afternoon,  the  time  was  mainly  occu- 
pied in  gathering  information  as  to  the  best  routes,  sjid  the 
objects  to  be  examined  along  our  way.  In  tlus  we  were  assiBted 
by  the  American  consular  agent,  Ibrahim  Nokhly,  who  called 
VLyon  us  ;  the  same  mentioned  in  connection  with  our  fiinner 
visit. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  and  around  Sidon  are  few. 
Several  granite  columns  are  strewed  on  the  east  of  the  city; 
another  forms  the  threshold  of  the  gate  by  which  we  entered ; 
and  quite  a  number  are  said  to  be  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
island  castle.* 

We  left  our  kind  friends  at  3  o'clock,  and  turned  oar  feces 
eastward  ;  intending  to  visit  the  southeastern  portions  of  Leb- 
anon. I  had  already  obtained  a  view  of  the  inner  basins  and 
gulfs  of  the  Beirilt  river  and  the  Dlimtd: ;  and  desired  now  to 
get  a  like  general  view  of  the  upper  gulfs  of  the  Auwaly.  This 
stream,  coming  from  above  el-Bardk,  is  called  the  river  of  B&ridc 
until  it  turns  westward  at  almost  a  right  angle.  Here  it  is 
joined  by  the  river  of  Jezzfn,  coming  down  from  the  south,  in 
nearly  an  opposite  direction,  on  the  east  of  the  northwestern 

>  Bearings  from  Sidon :  el-MufldAsheh    place  of  thrediing-floon.  a  large  «ad  »- 
164',  diet  8  m.    Miyeh  wa-Mlyen  135",    markable  aaroopbagiif  of  a  lung  of  Sidooy 


*  In  Jannanr,   1855,  there  was  disin-  burg  1855.     Rosdiger  in  Zeitsohr.  d 

tenvd,  at  a  point  abont  one  mQe  soQtheast  geuL  Get.  IX.  p.  647  tq.     Jonra.  of  t 

from  the  south  end  of  Sidon,  and  as  far  Am.  Oriental  Soc  ToL  V.  pp.  227-S69. 
•outhii-est  from  Uaret  Saiday  near  an  old 
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branch  of  Jebel  BMil  This  latter  ridge  terminates  towards 
the  north  in  a  lofty  bluff,  which  occupies  the  angle  between  the 
streaniB  below  their  junction ;  and  on  it  is  the  conspicuous 
Wely  of  Neby  MSshy.  The  unit^  stream  here  first  takes  the 
name  of  Auwaly,  and  flows  for  a  time  through  the  fine  alluvial 
tract  called  Merj  Bisiy.  A  little  west  of  the  bluff  of  Neby 
Mishy  is  the  high  conical  point  of  Buweiset  Btim,  south  of  the 
Auwaly,  overlooking  its  deep  valley,  and  commanding  likewise 
a  view  up  the  river  of  B&rtik  This  spot  we  therefore  proposed 
to  visit. 

The  western  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and  indeed  its  great  western 
elope,  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  the  Auwaly.  The  high  crest 
or  backbone  of  the  mountain  lying  east  of  tiie  rivers  of  B&rdk 
and  Jenln,  continues  on  southwards,  though  sometimes  broken 
into  lesser  ridges,  and  throwing  up  the  twin  peaks  of  Niha  (Tdm 
Nlha),  until  at  length  it  ends  in  the  ridges  of  Jebel  Bih&n  north 
of  the  fortress  edi-ShOkif,  between  the  Lit&ny  and  Wady 
Jermfik.  The  name  Jebel  Bih&n  (Myrtle  mountain)  is  applied 
to  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  Lebanon  south  of  Kefir 
Hthieh  ;  including  also  the  high  ridge  or  hook  running  out  on 
the  west  of  the  river  of  Jezzin« 

The  country  between  Sidon  and  Jebel  Bihto  is  rolling  and 
uneven,  with  rounded  hills  and  broad  valleys,  but  no  mountainB. 
Deep  valleys  have  their  beginnings  on  the  flank  of  Bihan  ;  and 
hi^  ridges  run  out  between  them,  forming  huge  buttresses  in 
frraity  which  gradually  sink  down  to  the  level  of  the  open 
oountiy. 

Ten  minutes  after  leaving  the  city  gates  we  began  to  ascend 
the  first  hill  or  broad  swell  near  the  village  H&ret  Saida.  The 
weather  was  delightful ;  and  we  had  a  fine  view  towards  the 
south  across  a  fertile  region,  as  far  as  to  the  hills  and  point  of 
SOrafend  or  Sarepta.^  We  reached  the  top  at  3.45  ;  having  the 
yillase  of  Mejdel  Ytn  just  on  our  right.*  The  country  in  sight 
was  hiUy,  with  a  whitish  clayey  soil,  in  which  the  olive  tree  seems 
to  delight.  There  was  much  verdure  in  view  ;  and  the  whole 
aspect  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  region  further 
north.  Passing  on,  we  came  at  4.10  to  the  eastern  brow  of  the 
same  swell,  overlooking  a  fine  plain  and  basin  lying  between  us 
and  the  mountains.'     There  was  now  a  long  descent ;  and  after- 

>  Betringiontbewaj:  At3.25,  Kuxvi-  6\   Skaoderilnft  S9*.  ShehimSr.  BkO*. 

▼eh  S.  85^  E.  2  m.— At  aSR,  'ASn  ed-  tab  62^ 

iMlb  S.  1S°  £.  1^  m.— At  a40»  'Abnh  "  Bearings  at  4.10:  Kerkliah  56%  2  m. 

X.  15'  £.  i  m.  ShAwalik  S2\    Lib'ah  103^     Kefr  VklbM 

*  BcariiMi  at  Mejdel  TOn:  *Am   tn  10G^  Rum96^  JebA*a  135%  KefrJerrah 

ISr.   TanSiiirit  192  .   M&ghduBheh  2ir.  163%  1  m.    Jinniniya  175%  U  m.    Serbah 

Miyeh     w^-Miyeh    217%      Sidon    275%  158%     Kefr  HatU  156%     Kefr  Milkeh 

*Abrah  886  %_The  IbUowiog  lie  north  of  143%— North    o    the  Aawaljr:    Shehim 

the  Anwalj,  here  nmning  wast :  'Aknoa  Sr.    Welj  of  'AinAt  48% 
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wards  the  great  convent  Deir  el-Mokhallis  came  in  sight  in  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Anwalf.^  Losing  ten  minutes  on  the  way, 
the  village  Lib'ah  was  close  on  our  left  at  4.90,  on  the  western 
brow  of  a  deep  valley  with  a  brook,  running  into  the  Anwalj 
south  of  BkQstah.  We  reached  the  opposite  brow  of  the  valley 
at  5.10  ;'  and  then  continued  along  a  gradually  ascending  traoti 
until  at  6.25  we  came  to  Eefr  Fftlts,  which  was  to  be  our  nig^t 
quarters.  Our  muleteers  had  already  arrived  ;  and  the  tent  waa 
soon  pitched  in  the  midst  of  an  olive  orchard.' 

Ee<T  F&lfis  is  a  large  and  thrifty  village  with  much  cidtiva* 
tion  round  about.  It  lies  near  the  outskirts  of  Jebel  Bik&n ; 
which  extend  down  in  the  form  of  high  and  steep  hiUs  and 
rock;  ridges.  Hidber  up  were  the  conical  bulwarks  of  Bfdn  and 
Buweiset  Bflm.  The  whole  region  is  full  of  tillage,  with  many 
villages. 

We  had  with  us  from  Sidon,  as  a  guide  for  this  and  the  next 
day,  a  very  intelligent  youns  man,  who  had  lived  long  in  the 
district  we  were  about  to  visit,  as  a  collector  of  taxes  and  other 
revenues  which  his  father  had  formerly  &rmed. 

We  were  here  told  that  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Akltm 
et-Tuffah,  to  which  this  viUage  belongs,  is  the  river  Zaherftny. 
All  north  of  the  Senik  belongs  to  the  Druze  mountain,  and  ia 
inhabited  only  by  Christians  ;  except  the  village  of  Hftret  Saida^ 
the  people  of  which  are  Metfiwileh. 

Wednesday,  April  7th.  We  had  a  night  of  sweet  and 
sound  sleep  ;  and  awoke  greatly  refreshed.  An  owlet  in  the 
neighbourhood  kept  up  all  night  his  single  note,  a  sort  of  whistle. 
The  morning  gave  tokens  of  rain.  The  wind  was  in  the  south- 
west, the  rainy  quarter ;  and  clouds,  heavy  though  broken,  hung 
over  the  mountains  and  horizon.  StUI,  as  the  season  was  so  fiv 
advanced,  we  hoped  there  would  be  notliing  more  than  occa- 
sional showers  ;  and  concluded  to  set  forward. 

Starting  at  7,  we  descended  to  a  low  ridge  between  the  heads 
of  two  vaUeys  at  7.10  ;*  one  running  souSiwest  to  the  SenIk ; 
the  other,  Wady  Boban,  passing  ofl*  on  a  course  N.  25°  W.  to 
the  Auwaly.  The  path  now  climbed  a  high  rocky  rid^  before 
us ;  and  then  continued  northeast  along  the  top ;  till  again 
descending  it  passed  along  another  neck  between  two  valleys^ 
running  to  join  the  two  former  ones.  Beyond  this  neck  was  ibf& 
village  'Ainfin.    Instead  of  keeping  upon  the  ridge,  we  straok 

>  Bearing  at  4.4R:  Deir  el-Mokhallis  17S^    BeisAr  216*.  I  n.— Nordi  oTllw 

N.  85'  E.  dist.  about  4  m.     This  is  th«  Anwaly :  Deirel-MokhaUit  19*.    SheUs 

largest  of  the  6r«ek  Catholic  ooDTenta.  15^    ^Aiiiftt  29°.    Wdjr  of  *AiiiAt  9M\ 
Dr  Smith  had  Tidted  it  in  18U.  *  Bearings  at  Keflr  Fllfti:  Vtitm  ST. 

*  Bearings  at  fi.lO :  Lib*ah  290^  Ker-  Deir  el-MukhaUis  7^ 
khah%20^  Marias  66%  lAm.  SeHLreinTd',         «  Bearing  at  7.10 1   Berteb  S.  10*  W. 

Sm.    *Aiu4aS5'.    JabTa  15U\    Sertwh  1  m. 
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down  by  a  yeiy  steep  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  valley 
OD  the  right  at  7.45,  Wady  ShemmASy  running  S.  30  W.  to  join 
the  Senik;  In  ascending  the  opposite  acclivity  we  came  again 
into  the  road  to  Btlm,  reaching  the  top  at  8  o'clock. 

It  now  b^an  to  rain  ;  and  at  8^  we  stopped  for  an  hour  at  a 
Merfth  or  goat  house.  We  had  seen  several  of  these  along  the  road. 
They  consist  of  a  laige  yard,  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  stone  like  a 
house,  eight  or  ten  ^t  high ;  a  portion  being  covered  with  a 
rude  flat  roof  In  the  present  instance,  the  single  doorway  was 
80  low,  that  our  horses  could  not  enter.  We  therefore  took 
refuge  under  the  high  northern  wall ;  and  managed  to  keep  off 
the  rain  with  our  umbrellas,  as  well  as  we  could.  As,  however, 
it  seemed  to  have  set  in  for  a  rainy  day,  we  started  again  at  9^, 
in  order  to  reach  Btlm,  and  find  the  shelter  of  a  house.  The 
road  was  bad.  The  latter  portion  of  it  woimd  around  and  up  the 
•outh^n  side  of  the  steep  conical  hill  on  which  Btim  is  situated. 
At  one  spot  the  guide's  horse,  in  clambering  up  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
fell  over  backwa^ ;  but  without  injuiy.  We  all  Ssmounted, 
and  reached  Btlm  at  9.40  ;  where  we  remained  for  two  hours. 

BfUn  is  a  large  village;  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  its  con* 
ieal  hOl,  near  the  top.  The  hiU,  but  not  the  village,  is  seen  con- 
•pienonsly  fiom  Sidon.  Two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Chris- 
tians;  the  rest  Metfiwileh.  The  former  number  120  males,  all 
Greek  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  Maronites. 
The  Metftwileh  had  recently  been  subjected  to  the  conscription ; 
bat  the  names  of  only  three  persons  were  drawn,  whom  nobody 
eared  for ;  and  one  of  these  was  absent.  The  conscription 
throughout  the  mountains  was  understood  to  have  been  made 
much  in  Ihis  way. 

We  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  Christian,  which  was  one  of 
the  better  class  of  houses.  It  stood  on  sloping  ground  ;  so  that 
while  the  chief  room  was  entered  in  front  by  stairs  on  the  out- 
aide,  it  was  in  the  rear  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  The  lower 
story  was  occupied  by  stables,  where  our  horses  found  shelter. 
The  outside  stairs  led  up  to  a  rickety  platform  before  the  door  of 
the  luge  room,  in  which  we  were  received.  Connected  with  this 
was  another  room,  where  the  family,  or  at  least  the  women, 
dwelt  The  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  in  this  region  are  constructed 
by  laying,  first,  large  beams  at  intervals  of  several  feet ;  then, 
rude  joists ;  on  which  again  are  arranged  small  poles  close 
together,  or  brushwood  ;  and  upon  this  is  spread  earth  or  gravel 
rdDed  hard.  This  rolling  is  often  repeated  especially  after  rain  ; 
for  these  roofs  are  apt  to  leak.  For  this  purpose  a  roller  of  stone 
is  kept  ready  for  use  on  the  roof  of  every  house.  Grass  is  often 
seen  mowing  on  these  roofs. 

The  fioors  are  laid  with  a  x^omposition  of  clay,  straw,  and 
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sawdust.  It  becomes  quite  hard ;  and  in  summer  is  polished 
by  rubbing  with  a  stone.  In  winter  this  is  neglected  ;  and  the 
floor  looks  uneven  and  dirty.  There  is  no  chimney  ; .  and  often 
no  place  of  escape  for  the  smoke  except  the  doors  and  windows^ 
The  fireplace  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  room.  It  is  a  mere  in- 
dentation in  the  floor,  like  a  pan  or  basin,  to  hold  the  ashed  On 
one  side  of  it,  there  are  usually  laid  up  a  few  stones  in  the  torn 
of  a  horseshoe,  open  in  front,  on  which  a  kettle  may  be  set  to 
boil,  a  part  of  the  fire  being  made  under  it.  A  few  mats  are 
spread  near ;  and  often  a  piece  of  carpet  as  the  ^lace  of  honour. 
On  these  the  guests  take  their  seats  in  tailor  feshion. 

The  house  in  which  we  now  were,  was  obyiously^the  abode  of 
a  peasant  of  some  property.  In  the  room  were  several  tall  jars 
for  oil  or  dibs  ;^  also  a  pile  of  many  trays  or  dishes  in  which  the 
silkworms  are  kept  while  feeding,  made  of  straw  and  cowdang ; 
and  a  sort  of  bin  or  press  for  grain,  consisting  of  a  firamewoik 
of  wood  filled  in  with  canes  and  plastered  over  with  day  or 
mortar.  There  were  also  rude  posts  in  different  parts  of  the 
room  supporting  the  too£  Like  the  houses  of  most  orientals, 
high  or  low,  there  was  here  no  lack  of  fleas  and  other  vermiiL 

The  owner  was  kind  ;  received  us  hospitably  ;  made  us  a 
good  fire  ;  and  seemed  desirous  to  render  us  as  comfortable  as  he 
could.  He  said  he  was  able  to  get  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
flesh  in  a  year ;  the  usual  articles  of  food  being  mainly  olives, 
lentiles  {'adas),  grapes,  cracked  wheat,  bread,  etc. 

It  had  been  our  plan  for  the  day  to  proceed  from  RAm  to 
Buweiset  Bilm  ;  then  to  ascend  and  travel  southwards  aloDff 
the  high  ridge  of  Jebel  Bihftn,  until  we  should  strike  the  road 
leading  over  it  from  Jezzin  to  Jerjt'a,  and  so  descend  to  the  lat- 
ter place.  We  had  accordingly  sent  off  our  muleteers  fiom 
Kefr  Falds  by  a  direct  road  to  Jerjti'a,  there  to  await  mx 
arrival  Had  they  now  been  with  us,  we  should  have  stopped  at 
BOm  for  the  night ;  but  under  the  circumstances  we  were  com- 
pelled to  go  forward  ;  and  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  the 
nearest  route  by  way  of  Jeb&'a  to  JeijO'a.  After  a  couple  rf 
hours  the  rain  seemed  to  hold  up  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
luU,  at  11.40  we  again  set  off. 

Our  course  at  first  seemed  to  be  about  northeast,  and  then 
southeast  around  the  heads  of  deep  valleys,  to  reach  the  western 
fiank  of  Jcbcl  Bih&n.  The  rain  soon  began  again,  with  some  wind ; 
and  we  could  see  nothing  around  us.  As  the  fbg  or  clouds  oocap- 
sionally  lifted,  we  could  perceive,  that  we  were  travelling  along 
high  up  on  the  sides  of  very  deep  valleys  ;  and  anon  climbing  over 
a  mountain  ridge  from  the  head  of  one  valley  to  another  ;  often, 

*  The  Arabs  gire  thii  narae  {dibt)  to  ^by  boiling.    The  Mme  woid  in  Hebnw 
the  txrap  made  from  the  jaioe  of  grapes  '  lignifiei  Aoney. 
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alBOy  along  the  guinmit  of  precipices.  In  this  darknegs  our  gnide 
became  confused  and  lost  the  way.  At  a  ferk  of  the  path  we 
nnfortonately  took  the  right  hand,  and  wandered  on  alonjg  a 
ridge  covered  with  pines,  and  down  a  descent,  until  we  saw 
hi^  on  a  hill  on  our  left,  the  village  of  EaitMeh ;  near  which, 
though  on  the  otiier  side,  we  knew  that  the  right  road  paased. 
To  reach  it  we  had  to  cross  a  deep  and  difficult  vallej,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Senlk.  We  got  down  very  well ;  but  the  ascent  on 
the  other  side  was  so  veiy  steep,  and  in  one  place  so  utterly  im- 
practicable, over  a  ledge  of  sandstone  rocks,  as  to  show  that  the 
du^t  path  was  not  for  horses,  but  only  for  footmen  and  goats. 
We  all  dismounted  ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  that  the 
horses  could  be  induced  to  scramble  up  the  rocks.  Had  we  not 
lost  our  way,  we  should  have  passed  around  the  head  of  this 
valley.  We  reached  the  village  at  1.15  ;  but  stopped  only  long 
enough  to  find  a  guide,  to  put  us  into  the  right  road.  The  rain 
had  again  partial^  ceased. 

We  were  soon  upon  the  way  to  Jeb&'a.  The  rain  had  made 
the  road  as  wet  and  bad  as  possible ;  and  our  progress  was 
sufficiently  uncomfortable.  The  sandstone  and  sandy  soil  was 
often  worn  into  deep  gullies,  rendering  our  path  difficult  and 
sometimes  dangerous.  The  road  lay  high  along  the  flank  of 
Blhftn,  above  most  of  the  valleys,  and  the  spurs  running  out 
betwe^  them.  At  2.10  we  passed  the  small  villagB  Zehilteh, 
at  the  head  of  another  tributary  of  the  Senik.  We  came  at 
2.45  to  the  head  o(  Wady  Jebft'a,  which  passes  down  on  the 
north  of  that  village,  and  unites  with  Wady  Milkeh  above 
JOmeiya.  The  united  Wady  was  said  to  go  to  the  Senik. 
Here  Jeb&'a  itself  came  in  sight,  situated  on  a  broad  isolated 
hiU  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  except  a  narrow  neck  on  the 
east,  which  connects  it  with  Jebel  Bihfin.  At  3.15  we  were  at 
the  neck,  opposite  the  village  ;  but  pa^ed  on,  leaving  it  five 
minutes  on  the  right.  A  short  valley  on  the  south  runs  down  to 
Wady  Milkeh.  The  hill  on  which  Jeb&'a  lies,  is  well  cultivated, 
with  many  fruit  trees ;  and  the  landscape  has  much  verdure  and 
beauty.  The  sun  now  broke  out  occasionally  for  a  few  moments  ; 
and  we  could  see,  that  while  the  mountains  were  wrapped  in 
clouds  and  rain,  the  plains  below  were  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  &ir  day. 

Jebft'a  is  a  large  village  of  the  Met&wilch ;  and  was  formerly 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  et-Tufi&h.  It  has  in  it  a  castle  or 
palace,  now  in  ruins  ;  but  formerly  occupied  by  the  Sheikhs  who 
governed  the  place.  The  palace  covers  the  top  of  an  eminence 
projecting  mm  the  main  nilL  At  present  the  governor  of  the 
district  is  a  Turk  ;  who  has  his  head  quarters  at  Ghdziyeh.  The 
elevation  cfJeb&'a,  as  noted  by  Dr  De  Forest,  is  2486  feet.    On 
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account  of  its  general  Balubrity  and  convenient  position  in  respect 
to  Sidon,  it  was  selected  by  Messrs  Thomson  and  Van  Dyck 
in  1852,  for  the  residence  of  their  families  during  the  hot  season. 
They  obtained  a  comfortable  habitation  by  repairing  some  por- 
tions of  the  ruined  palace.' 

Ten  minutes  from  the  neck  opposite  Jebft%  bron^t  us  to 
the  top  of  the  next  ridge  ;*  beyond  it  is  the  head  of  Wady 
Milkch,  which  runs  down  north  al  Serbah.  Here,  on  the  left,  at 
3.30,  was  a  small  hamlet,  Beit  el-Kerakeh.  On  this  part  of 
Jebel  Rihto,  black  walnut  trees  are  foimd  in  great  abundance. 
The  rain  now  came  on  again.  At  3.50  we  struck  the  road  fiom 
Jezzln  to  Jcrjtl'a  ;  and,  five  minutes  later,  were  at  the  highest 
])oint  of  the  road  between  Jebfi'a  and  Jeijtl'a,  an  elevation  of 
4835  feet.  Passing  the  head  of  another  valley,  which  goes  to 
the  Zahcrdny,  we  reached  Jeijtl'a  at  4.15  ;  and  were  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  a  peasant's  house.  Here  Besh&rah,  who  had  come  on 
with  the  muleteers,  had  already  procured  a  room,  and  kindled  a 
good  fire.  For  the  first  time,  we  now  set  up  the  light  wooden 
bedsteads  we  had  brought  along.  Our  clothes  were  wet  fixmi 
the  rain  ;  yet  less  so  than  we  had  anticipated  ;  and  we  suffered 
no  evil  consequences  from  the  exposure. 

Thursday,  April  8th. — The  morning  was  dark  and  lowering, 
with  occasional  rain  ;  although  the  wi^  had  changed  to  north- 
west, and  the  clouds  were  occasionally  broken.  As  the  rain  had 
made  the  roads  veiy  muddy  and  difficult,  we  decided  not  to  set 
forward.  This  was  the  only  time  that  we  suffered  from  rain^  or 
were  delayed  by  bad  weather. 

The  village  of  Jerjii'a  is  large  and  flourishing  ;  and  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  places  in  this  part  of  the  mountains.  It 
lies  upon  a  broad  buttress  or  short  spur,  running  down  southwest 
from  Jebcl  Bih&n  between  the  valley  of  the  Zaherftny  and  the 
next  valley  north,  and  forming  part  of  the  northern  wall  oil  the 
great  chasm  of  that  river.  Tlie  northern  valley  joins  that  of  the 
Zahenlny  further  down.  The  village  lies  high  ;  the  elevation 
being  2486  feet,  the  same  as  Jeb&'a.  The  brc^,  uneven,  rocky 
surface  of  the  hill  is  everywhere  cultivated  ;  the  sides  drop  down 
steeply  to  the  adjacent  valleys.  Around  the  village  are  orchards 
of  fig  trees  and  olive  trees ;  and  besides  the  many  ploughed 
fields,  there  were  several  plats  of  grass,  looking  more  like  meadows 
than  anything  I  had  yet  seen. 

The  view  from  this  elevated  spot  was  very  extensive  ;  and 
we  enjoyed  it  afler  the  clearing  away  of  the  clouds  in  the  after- 

>  From  Jcb4*a,  tbo  boaring  of  Sidon  is  Kum  V2\    Serbah  263^*.  Khirbet'ShUdr 

807\  2in  \    JunMiya292'.    Kefr  Mflkeh  896*. 

*  Bearings  from  this  ridge  taken  hv  Dr  *Aiikibi  8ir>  . —  North  of  the  Anwalj  i 
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noon,  and  also  the  next  morning.  The  range  of  hills,  which 
further  north  lies  west  of  Bihdn,  including  BtUn,  Bnweiset  Bflm, 
and  others^  is  here  no  longer  seen.  The  r^on  in  the  west  and 
south  is  open  and  rolling,  a  wide  and  varied  tract  of  arable  coun- 
try,- now  ndl  of  green  fields  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reacL  The 
view  extends  irom  the  mouth  of  the  Auwaly  to  B&s  el-Abyad 
south  of  Tyre ;  and  embraces  the  districts  of  Ehamtib,  Tuff&h, 
eah-ShOkif,  and  Beshftrah,  as  w#ll  as  the  coast.  The  deep  and 
narrow  vaUeys,  and  the  steep  hills  and  rocbp^  ledges,  bv  which 
the  surface  d  this  r^on  is  often  broken  up,  could  not,  of  course, 
here  be  distinguished. 

But  the  main  feature  in  the  position  of  Jeijtl'a,  is  the  view 
towards  the  other  side,  up  the  wild  and  narrow  chasm  of  the 
Zaherftny.  That  stream  has  its  remotest  sources  around  and 
beyond  l^efr  Hillneh,  a  village  on  the  southern  road  firom  Jezzin 
to  Hasbeiya.  From  thence  it  breaks  down  through  this  north- 
western ridge  of  Jebel  Blhftn,  cleaving  the  mountam  to  its  base, 
and  forming  a  gorge,  than  which  there  are  few  deeper  or  more 
savage  in  Lebanon.  The  mountains  on  each  side  rise  almost 
precipitously  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  stream ;  that  on  the  northern  side  being  considerably  the 
highest,  as  we  afterwards  saw.  Looking  up  the  immense  ravine, 
we  could  see  the  rocky  peaks  around  and  beyond  Eefr  HtoelL 
That  ^^illag^  '^^^  said  to  be  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours 
distant  The  steep  sides  of  the  southern  mountain  (Bihfin)  are 
clothed  with  shrub  oaks  and  other  dwarf  trees.  The  river 
descends  in  its  chasm  in  a  course  S.  50^  W.  and,  opposite 
Jeijti'a,  turns  around  the  precipitous  comer  or  bastion  of  the 
southern  Bthftn,  into  a  straight  valley,  which  runs  nearly  due 
south  along  the  western  base  of  that  mountain,  quite  to  the 
Lltftny.  This  valley,  called  Wady  JermOk  firom  a  village  of 
that  name,  has,  along  its  whole  western  side,  a  low  ridge.  After 
flowing  down  the  vaUey  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  the  Zahe- 
rany  suddenly  turns  west ;  breaks  through  the  low  ridge  by  a 
narrow  ravine  ;  and  pursues  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  water-shed 
in  Wady  Jermdk  is  only  five  minutes  distant  from  this  bend  of 
the  Zaherdny.  Below  it  are  several  foimtains  in  the  valley,  and 
a  stream  flowing  to  the  Lit&ny.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  valley 
had  been  originally  formed  to  be  the  bed  of  the  Zaherfiny 
throughout,  and  conduct  it  likewise  to  the  Lit&ny.  Only  a  low 
swell  now  intervenes  to  stop  its  course  and  turn  it  westwards. 
According  to  Dr  De  Forest,  the  removal  of  some  thirty  feet  of 
earth  at  the  water-shed  would  enable  the  ZaherAny  to  continue 
in  a  straight  course,  down  Wady  Jermtik  to  the  Lit&ny  near  the 
bridge  of  KhQrdela.  "  This  sudden  change  in  the  course  of 
streams,"  he  remarks,  ^^  which  seepi  to  wander  as  if  they  had 
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lost  their  way  in  rade  glens,  is  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
scenery  of  these  regions."* 

On  the  northern  mountain,  far  above  Jeritl'ay  is  a  Wely  called 
Neby  Sfify.  On  the  opposite  high  comer  of  the  southern  moun- 
tain is  another,  bearing  the  name  of  Keby  B^ud.  These  both 
serve  as  landmarks.  Looking  down  Wady  Jermttk,  we  had  in 
full  view,  just  on  the  right  of  the  junction  of  this  valley  with 
the  Litfiny,  the  ^reat  fortress^  esh-Shfiki^  standing  alone  on 
a  ridge,  and  conspicuous  in  eveiy  direction.  It  here  bore  neaiij 
due  south.  Between  it  and  us,  on  the  low  ridee  west  of  Wady 
JermOk,  was  the  Wely  called  Neby  'Aly  et-^raur,  also  a  land- 
mark. The  little  villi^^  'Arab  S&llm  is  on  the  same  lidge  north 
of  where  the  Zahertoy  breaks  through  it  After  the  weather 
became  clear,  we  obtained  here  many  important  bearings.  Bidon 
bears  from  Jcijti'a  318^ ;  and  the  direct  distance  is  reckoned  BX 
hours.* 

The  house  in  which  we  occupied  a  room  at  Jejjtfa  was  quite 
inferior  to  the  one  we  had  seen  at  'Rtm.  Like  all  the  other  braseB 
of  the  village  it  had  but  one  story.  We  first  entered  from  Ae 
street  tlie  room  of  the  family  ;  adjacent  to  which,  and  withont 
a  iiartition,  was  the  stable,  rassing  on  we  crq>t  throuffh  a  very 
low  doorway  or  passase  to  another  room,  the  floor  of  miieh  was 
a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  other.  This  was  our  abode  fer 
a  day  and  two '^nights.  It  had  a  rickety  door  on  one  side  into 
iinothcr  street';  but  this  door  had  to  be  reached  by  several  stops 
on  the  inmde.  There  was  no  window ;  and  no  light  except 
from  the  door.  The  fireplace  was  in  the  middle  of  the  roomy 
with  a  small  hole  in  the  roof  as  a  vent  for  the  smoke.  ^Riere 
was  here  also  a  TannUr  for  baking.  A  hole  sunk  in  the  floor  is 
lined  with  pottery ;  this  is  then  heated  by  a  fire  kindled  within 
it ;  and  the  dough  is  plastered  on  the  sides,  and  so  baked. 
There  were  trays  for  sifikworms  in  plenty;  and  several  bins  fer 
grain.  The  roof  was  of  the  usual  kind,  supported  by  rude  propa. 
It  rained  heavily  during  the  night ;  and  the  water  found  its  way 
through  u))on  us.  Quite  early  in  the  morning  we  heard  our  host 
at  work  rolling  the  roof ;  and  saw  the  same  process  going  on 
with  other  houses.  Goats,  also,  were  cropping  the  grass  growing 
on  Bcveral  roofs.  All  the  goats  we  had  yet  seen,  were  black, 
with  long  pendulous  ears. 

Our  host  was  a  potter ;  and  wrought  at  his  trade  in  his  own 
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bnnae.    His  jars  were  decorated  with  rings  and  other  ornaments, 

and  exhibited  some  very  neat  work.     We  found  every  thing  at 

JerjA'a  dear  ;  partly  from  scarcity,  and  partly  because  we  were 

Fnuks.    We  had  to  send  to  another  viUage  for  barley  for  the 

iiorBes.    Our  guide  and  servants  were  quartered  in  the  room  with 

the  &mfly.     The  former  we  here  sent  back  to  Ridon. 

The  Sheikh  of  the  village,  who  was  a  brother  of  our  host, 
called  to  pay  his  respects  ;  as  did  also  the  old  priest.  The  latter 
was71  jearsof  age;  was  married  and  had  been  here  35  years;  but 
except  his  blue  turban  and  gray  beard,  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  men  of  the  village.  He  hiid  suffered 
a  whole  generation  to  grow  up  around  him  without  teaching 
them  even  to  read.  There  is  no  school ;  and  only  feur  or  five 
can  read  at  all.  The  village  numbers  94  males,  all  Greek 
Catholics ;  and  six  fiEimilies  of  Met&wileh. — There  are  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity  in  the  village.  In  the  rocks  just  above  it  are 
two  or  three  excavations,  which  may  have  been  Bcpulchres. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  weather  having  partially  cleared  up, 
we  rode  out,  under  the  guidance  of  our  host,  to  visit  what  he 
said  was  the  highest  perennial  source  of  the  Zaheruny,  some  dis- 
tance up  the  great  chasm.  We  descended  northeast  very  steeply 
to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ;  where  the  swollen  river  was  brawl- 
ing and  foaming  along  its  course,  through  tracts  of  green  grass, 
shaded  by  black  walnut  trees,  with  two  or  three  mills,  along  the 
stream  ;  a  spot  of  sweet  beauty  in  the  midst  of  wild  grandeur. 
Passing  up  the  valley  the  way  became  more  difficult.  We  soon 
came  to  a  ppot,  where  the  rocks  had  been  cut  away  to  form  a 
passage  ;  and  there  was  an  ancient  pavement  laid  in  cement. 
At  first  sight  it  seemed  doubtful,  whether  this  had  been  a  road 
or  an  aqueduct ;  but  it  soon  proved  to  be  the  latter.  After  25 
minutes  from  the  village  we  reached  the  source,  a  fine  large 
fountain  bursting  forth  with  violence,  and  with  water  enough  for 
a  mill  race.  Here  we  found  a  channel  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  3  feet 
8  inches  wfle,  and  nearly  as  deep,  plastered  with  cement  on  the 
sides,  with  stones  al)0ve  laid  in  the  same  cement,  as  if  the  chan- 
n*?l  had  been  once  covered.  It  was  the  statement  of  our  host  and 
f'thers,  that  above  tliis  fountain  the  stream  dries  up  in  summer; 
but  nover  below  it. 

In  n»turning  we  traceil  the  course  of  the  aciueduct  for  a  con- 
pi  lorable  distance  along  the  steep  declivity  ;  either  as  hewn  in 
the  rK?ks,  or  built  up  on  one  side  with  masonry  ;  always  with 
its  cemented  pavement,  sometimes  in  two  layers.  We  kept 
al'»n::  the  declivity  below  the  village;  and  could  see  the  aque- 
du'^t  carrie<l  in  a  channel  around  the  precijutous  face  of  a  j)ro- 
j-rtiii::  jMiint  of  rock  further  down  ;  after  which  it  turned  nortli- 
wt-stwanls,  and  was  conducted  along  the  surface  as  before.     At 
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one  pointy  in  a  field  on  the  south  of  the  villagey  we  fimnd  the 
ancient  wall  remaining,  which  had  been  built  np  for  it  againnt  a 
steep  part  of  the  hilL  The  further  course  of  the  aqueduct  was 
already  known  in  part,  as  &r  as  to  Kefi:  Milkeh  on  the  direct 
road  from  Sidon  to  Jeb&'a,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  the  latter 

Elace.  Dr  De  Forest,  in  passins  over  that  road  a  few  wedss 
iter,  found  on  the  hill  just  east  of  Kefir  Milkeh,  the  bottom  of 
the  ancient  water-course  laid  in  cement ;  and  saw  fiirther  on 
where  the  aqueduct  had  been  carried  around  the  Bummit|  of  two 
hills ;  and  also  on  arches  over  a  deep  gorge,  half  an  hour  or 
more  northwest  of  Jeb&'a.  The  abutments  of  the  arches  are 
still  visible.^ 

Although  these  more  western  traces  of  the  aqueduct  were 
already  known,  I  am  not  aware  that  its  commencement  at  the 
fountain  in  the  gorge  of  the  Zahertny  had  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered. It  must  luive  been  constructed  in  order  to  convey  the 
water  of  this  source  to  Sidon  for  drinking.  The  Bidoniani  had 
aqueducts  and  water  for  irrigation,  in  abundance,  fiom  the  Au- 
waly,  much  nearer ;  but  even  now  the  water  of  the  Auwaly  is 
not  regarded  as  good  for  drinking ;  and  fiunilies  in  the  dty  are 
suppli^  from  fountains  an  hour  or  more  distant.  The  supply 
firom  this  head  of  the  Zaherfiny  was  good  and  abundant. 

On  our  return,  we  ascended  to  me  villa^  from  the  soath. 
This  brought  us  to  the  large  fountain  of  the  village,  which  bursts 
out  some  distance  below  it ;  and  led  us  also  by  the  threahiii|p* 
floors,  where  is  a  fine  point  of  view. 

While  engaged  in  tracing  the  aqueduct  south  of  the  village, 
our  guide  brought  us  to  a  tablet  of  sandstone  lying  in  a 
ploughed  field ;  which  he  said  had  been  found  the  preceding  sum- 
mer in  the  aqueduct.  It  was  29  inches  long  by  14  inches  broad, 
and  on  it  was  sculptured  the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  tunic,  in  hig^ 
relief ;  the  htack  only  being  attached.  The  head  had  stood  out 
free  ;  but  was  broken  off  in  digging,  before  they  knew  what  the 
stone  was.  At  the  upper  right  hud  comer  of  the^taUet 
the  following  imperfect  Greek  inscription ;  the  letters  in  i 
typo  being  doubtful. 

ANTA2 


nEPi 

OinEPIEoMr 

EKTON  •  •  . 

KATEYXE 

ANE6H 
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There  was  some  appeanunce  as  if  the  right  hand  side  of  the 

tablet  had  been  cat  away ;  thus  destroying  perhaps  some  part 

of  the  inscription.— We  baigained  for  this  tablet,  to  be  delivered 

to  the  Bev.  Mr  Thomson  in  Sidon,  at  the  price  demanded.    It 

was  never  delivered  ;  bat  sabseqaently  an  offer  came  to  Sidon, 

to  bring  it  down  for  the  double  of  the  price  agreed  npon.    As 

this  kit  demand  amoanted  only  to  twenty  piastres,  there  woald 

have  been  no  difficnlty,  had  Mr  Thomson  been  at  home.    The 

A^mmnA^  bowever,  shows  a  trait  in  the  character  of  the  people. 

Fridofg^  April  9th.  Oar  first  object  to  day  was  to  visit  the 
greftt  fortress  esh-Bhttklf,  which  stood  conspicuoas  before  as  in 
the  soath,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  three  hours.  The  direct 
road  descends  at  once  from  Jegtl'a  to  the  Zaher&ny,  in  40  min* 
ntes ;  thence  along  the  stream  20  minutes  to  the  ford  just  where 
the  stnsam  tarns  west ;  and  afterwards  along  Wady  JermQk  to 
Amlkn.  This  roate  was  afterwards  followed  by  Dr  De  Forest ; 
bat  as  the  river  was  now  swollen  and  the  ford  difficult,  we  pre- 
ferred to  cross  by  a  bridge  on  the  way  to  Neb6tlyeh. 

We  set  off  at  7SUi  ;  the  Sheikh  of  the  village  accompanying 
us  on  foot  tx  some  distance,  as  a  mark  of  courtesy.  The 
descent  towards  the  south  was  steep  and  long,  but  not  difficult. 
We  oooU  here  look  down  along  Wady  JermQk ;  and  see  the 
bend  of  the  river,  as  it  turns  westward  into  its  lesser  chasm. 
The  bottonr  of  the  valley  piesented  a  fine  green  level  basin 
among  the  cliffs.  Dr  De  Forest  stopped  in  this  basin  for  lunch ; 
and  "found  abundant  shade  under  the  black  walnut  and  other 
treesL  Large  wild  grape  vines  and  small  creepers  swung  from 
tree  to  tree ;  and  a  thick  shrubbery  lined  the  banks.  An  old 
mill  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream  ;  and  there  was  a  rude  foot- 
bridge. The  sceneiy  was  wild  and  interesting/'  Below  this 
basin  is  Wady  JermUk. 

At  8  o'clock  we  were  opposite  'Arab  S&lim  with  its  large 
white  dome  ten  minutes  on  our  left.  It  stands  on  the  precipi- 
tous western  bank  of  the  valley,  some  400  feet  above  the 
Zaherftny,  and  twenty  minutes  north  of  the  bend  and  chasm. 
We  now  kept  more  to  the  right,  descending  along  the  right  hand 
slopes  of  a  lateral  valley,  which  brought  us  at  8.30  to  the  Zahertoy, 
here  nmning  N.  55^  W.  The  stream  was  swollen  ;  but  was  not 
so  large  as  the  Damtlr  at  its  mouth.  It  was  tumbling  rapidly 
along  a  pretty  vaUey,  skirted  with  oleanders.  The  bridge  was 
five  minutes  further  down ;  a  rude  modem  structure.  The 
descent  to  it  from  Jeijtl'a  is  more  than  1000  feet. 

The  road  now  ascended  gradually  to  the  higher  rolling  tract 
in  the  south.  At  8.55  we  were  opposite  Tell  Habbftsh  on  our 
right ;  to  which  we  turned  aside.  It  afforded  a  fine  back  view 
of  Jerjti'a  and  the  mountain  beyond.     That  village  lies  conspicu- 
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ously  on  the  shoulder  of  the  high  ridge  (Bihfin)  north  of  the 
great  chasm  of  the  Zaherfiny;  and  we  could  mark  our  counse  of 
Wednesdaj,  in  the  rain,  along  the  steep  declivity  of  that  ridge. 
Beyond  and  ahove  the  immense  gorge  were  seen  uie  hig^r  peaks 
of  Lebanon  ;  while  in  the  southeast,  coming  out  horn  behind 
the  southern  extremity  of  Jebel  Bih&n,  the  lofty  snow-capped 
summits  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  the  ancient  Hermon,  began  to 
appear.  This  was  a  side  view  ;  and  presented  two  Bummits,  of 
wluch  the  northeastern  is  considerably  the  highest.  The  anow 
on  esh-Sheikh  extended  for  some  distance  down  the  sides ;  while 
on  the  peaks  of  Lebanon  opposite  there  was  none. — The  Tillage 
Habbtldi  lies  a  mile  or  more  distant,  about  W.  8.  W.  The  Tdl 
has  upon  it  no  ruins.^ 

Bctuming  to  the  road,  we  set  off  again  at  9.20.  Our  guide 
soon  turned  to  the  left,  to  a  road  leading  direct  to  esb-Shfikif, 
instead  of  bringing  us  to  Neb&tiyeh,  wh^  our  mukteers  had 
been  ordered  to  meet  us.  It  was  some  time  before  we  dis- 
covered the  mistake  ;  and  then  ten  minutes  were  lost  in  getting 
back  across  the  fields  to  the  right  road.  The  countiy  was  roll- 
ing, and  mostly  cultivated.  Wc  reached  Neb&tiyeh  at  10  o'clock, 
a  large  village  in  a  broad  open  fertile  valley  or  basin  drained 
northwest  to  the  Zaherfiny.  It  is  a  market-place ;  and  a  fair  is 
held  every  Monday.  There  is  a  KhdUj  so  called,  consisting 
merely  of  two  or  three  rows  of  stone  arches,  low  and  very  shal- 
low, HO  as  hardly  to  cover  a  horse's  length  ;  much  on  the  plan  of 
a  range  of  New  England  horsesheds.  Two  only  of  the  houses 
of  the  village  had  two  stories.  One  of  these  bebngcd  to  the 
Blieikh  of  the  district  Belfid  esh-ShOldf^  who  was  now  absent  at 
Beirdt ;  the  other  to  a  rich  peasant.  The  Sheikh  was  said  to 
have  a  council,  composed  of  members  from  the  different  sects. 
As  the  Hhoes  of  some  of  our  animals  required  fiurtening,  we  stop- 
ped hero  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  smith  was  an  active,  handy 
fellow,  and  did  his  work  well.  Several  horses  were  standing 
about,  and  very  many  donkeys  ;  these  kept  up  a  constant  bray- 
ing.— ^Nebatiyeh  is  midway  on  the  road  between  Sidon  and  Has- 
beiya,  six  liours  from  each.* 

At  11.10  we  proceeded  by  a  level  and  easy  road  towards  the 
castle,  now  directly  before  us  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a 
half.  After  fifteen  minutes  we  were  opposite  the  upper  Neba- 
tiyeh,  a  much  smaller  village  on  higher  ground  at  our  right 
IMrectly  in  our  road  was  a  rude  cemetery  ;  and  the  graves  were 
tnxldeu  down  by  the  i)a88ing  animals.*    As  we  advanced  the 

>  Bearingt  at  TeU  Habli6ih:    HOmtn  NeUH^ebt   Zebdtn  268%  f  m.      KU'at 

U^    Neb7S&fy88\    *Anb  S4Uin  M.  esh-Sbfikif  147^ 

Kc)i7  Siiud  55  .    Karat  eih-SliAkif  I6r .  *  Boariogs  at  I  l.SO :  Kebj  'k\y  ct.T&hir 

Lower  NeUtiyeh  192  .    HabbAMi  241  \  S.  80"  E.  2  m.     Ui>per  NcbAti^ish  K.  80' 

'  "             firom  the  Tillage  of  Lowar  W.  |  m. 
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fields  and  paBtnre  became  richer ;  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  clovery  dairies,  anemones,  and  the  like.  Hermon,  too,  was 
ever  before  ns,  towering  in  miyeBtjr.  A  pond  of  water  was  on 
oar  rif^t  at  12.5.*  We  passed  some  persons,  who  had  pitched  a 
tent)  and  had  a  large  number  of  horses  tethered  and  feeding. 
At  12iI0  we  reached  Amtin,  near  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  which 
the  castle  stands^'  This  ridge  begins  at  Wady  JermQk,  and 
nms  sonihwesterly  along  the  coarse  of  the  Llt&ny.  The  road 
from  Sidon  to  Hasbe^jMUBses  more  to  the  left ;  and  descends 
into  11m  lower  part  of  Wady  JermOk,  north  of  the  ridge,  and  so 
to  the  Jisr  KhOrdela.  The  distance  from  Amtn  to  the  bridge 
b  SOminntea. 

Amtin  IS  a  small  and  miserable  village.  Its  name  is  only 
known,  as  nsed  by  Arabian  writers  to  mark  the  adjacent  fortress, 
eah-ShOktf  Amftn,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  castles 
called  esh-Shdklf,  but  of  less  note.*  We  stopped  for  limch 
beneath  a  spreading  tree,  surrounded  by  scattered  rocks.  In  two 
of  these  sarooidiaffi  had  been  excavated,  with  grooves  for  the 
lids ;  and  one  of  wem  was  rounded  at  the  ends. 

Between  the  village  and  the  foot  of  the  castle  ridge,  is  a 
lower  meadow-like  tract,  about  ten  minutes  broad  ;  and  then 
the  direct  ascent  is  veiy  steep.  We  rode  to  the  top  in  twenty 
minutes  from  the  viUage.  An  easier  path  leads  up  from  the 
soaihwest  On  the  way  up  we  passed  what  may  have  been  a 
tank  for  water;  the  m>nt  was  built  up  with  solid  masonry, 
while  the  back  part  was  excavated  in  the  steep  slope.  We  came 
oat  on  the  southwest  of  the  fortress ;  passing  among  the  ruins  of 
a  village  in  that  quarter  once  belonging  to  the  castle,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  waU  with  two  round  towers.  Here  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  for  some  distance  has  been  levelled  off,  perhaps  as  a  parade 
ground,  and  forms  still  a  solitary  but  magnificent  promenade. 
Approaching  the  eastern  brink,  we  looked  down  suddenly,  and 
aloMst  perpendicularly,  upon  the  Lit  Any  in  its  narrow  valley  1500 
feet  below,  as  determined  later  by  Dr  De  Forest.  The  height 
of  the  ri^ge  on  the  other  side,  above  Amtin,  is  less  than  500 
feet.    The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  2205  feet. 

We  now  had  close  before  us  the  massive  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle,  the  BeJfort  of  the  crusaders  ;  and  all  around  us 
a  prospect  of  great  extent  and  grandeur.  The  isolated  ridge  of 
the  castle  is  entirely  naked;  and  being  higher  than  all  the 
neighbouring  ridges  and  the  adjacent  country,  except  Jcbel 
BlULn,  the  fortress  stands  out  as  a  conspicuous  landmark,  visible 

■  BMiliigf  ftt  12U( :  Kefr  Tlbnlt  E.  i  m.  •  One  of  iheM,  cidlea  Mh-Shfikif  Ttrftn, 
SbAkla  W.  8  m.  was  Doar  Tyre ;   ace  Schult«n*s  Index  in 

■  From  ArnOn,  Neby  'AIt  ^Tahtr  bore  ViU  Salad,  art  BJaksfum. 
H.  $•  W. 
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At  s  grrat  distance  in  all  directions.  Towaids  tlie  east  were  the 
snuwy  heights  of  Hcnnon,  sometimea  called  alaoJebeletk-Tlie\|^ 
'*  Suow  uiountaiu ;"  and  far  in  tlie  £.  N.  £.  was  another  kAj 
poak  with  iinow,  the  highest  in  Anti-Lehanon,  on  the  eaat  of 
ZebcdAiiy.  Looking  noi^ast,  the  eye  took  in  the  otttlineaof 
tlio  Unk4'a,  the  great  vaUcy  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-LebAott. 
Ikftwe«*n  uortlieant  and  iiorth  the  southern  ridges  of  Leboann^  or 
JvU*I  Itlhun,  camo  tumbling  down  in  dark  heavy  masses  between 
tlie  Lliilny  and  Wady  JcrmOk,  filling  up  the  whcAeinterTsl quite 
to  the  ii»rk.  From  thence,  an  hour  or  more  above  the  fork,  a 
bniad,  rncky,  and  much  lower  ridge,  is  thrown  off  towarda  the  & 
H.  K.  niid  tliDMigh  tlic  whole  of  thiB  ridge  the  river  breaks  itawiy 
vrrv  obIi«|Uuly  by  a  deep  and  singular  chasm.  The  same  ridge 
dividiHi  U7ond  tlie  Lituny ;  one  brunch  continuing  along  near 
tlio  rivor,  and  forming  the  eastern  wall  of  its  valley  and  the 
wusii«rii  iii«lo  of  Morj  'Ay(iu  ;  the  other  uniting  with  the  ndm  on 
llio  uHst  of  Morj  'Ay  (in,  and  soparating  it  from  Wady  et-Teun. 
TluM  lilt  ti«r  ridgi*  wo  could  now  see,  across  the  fwmer,  and  still 
t\iillirr  lK\Yoml  was  viHible  the  great  castle  of  B4ni&s.  In  Um 
S.  S.  K.  wVri*  tho  higher  bills  on  the  west  of  the  HMeh.  The 
(Kh'p  vhIU\v  oI'  tlif  Litany  below  the  castle  is  '^  a  ^reat  golf " 
i\ww  i\\\H\  ;  whiih  tortus  au  almost  impassable  bamer  between 
Uio  iv^ioiw  oil  i*ack  Hide.  One  of  the  most  frequented  phuxs  of 
IMiiHi^v  is  iho  bridgi'  ol*  KhOcUola,  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Jer- 
milk  ;  iiiKt  aU^vo  the  castle,  but  not  \'isible  from  it.  The  bridge 
bus  |hmuIih1  aivhos  ;  aud  was  formerly  defended  by  a  tower  at 
{\w  wodC  iMui,  now  in  niiu9.  The  castle  lidge,  with  its  western 
nlo|H\  ooiitiiiiies  ou  towaiUs  the  south  ;  but  after  half  an  boor 
tho  ii\i'r  siuUloiily  turns  west,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  opposite 
Uoir  MdiiAs.  aiul  brvaks  thixuij^h  the  ridge  by  a  narrow  duMm ; 
liMiviii^  tho  liilp'  aiul  sIo))e  running  uu  still  further  beyond,  as 
it  iiotJiiiig  ba«l  bapiHiu^i.  Tho  river  cv»niinues  to  flow  ah)iig  a 
iloop  siitl  uarr\tw  mviiio  tbnm^h  this  ri'gion  of  table  land,  until 
i(  ontiMn  tbo  si'a.  as  the  Ka:^imiyoh,  nonh  of  Tyre,  The  ateep 
niili'N  o<  ili«  niviiio  aa'  mosth  ck>tlkcd  with  shrubs  ;  and  so  nam>w 
in  llip  rhimiii,  niul  so  cvon  and  unbi\>kt.n  the  land  on  either  side, 
Hhi(  I  III*  hnvollor  ixuno:^  out  uin?s}vcteuly  upon  the  brink  of  this 
|tivi*ipi(oiiii  ^;uH*. 

Ill  (bo  uoiih  is  Wmly  Jcm.Hk.  ^hm  in  en  the  east  by  the 
Ituili  \M\\\  oi' .lolvl  Uibau  :  and  tn  the  west  by  a  much  lower 
niin«\  whioli  on  its  otbor  si*io  riso  but  little  above  the  tract  of 
(iilOo  Imid  tliat  wo  bad  i^assctl  i  vcr.  Bvlow  the  water-^hed  near 
Ihi*  i\\\i\\\'  ol  ())o  /.:ibiM;\n\.  tho  vaytoy  >;  roads  inio  a  plain,  per- 
hiipn  twoiily  iiiiiuKiHi  in  wKltl.  by  an  hour  or  moie  in  length. 
1\>M  tuinnii'*  fnMii  tho  wa1or-shi\l  iu  tho  ] Iain,  is  a  fv^untain, 
N««h  II  ol  MiVlinoh.  tho  lu'jid  d  a  small  stroam  called  the  Zu* 
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reiktn.  This  ifl  joined  fifteen  minutes  &rtlier  down  by  another 
from  Kcb'a  ShClUah,  on  the  side  of  Jebel  Bihftn.  After  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  is  the  squalid  village  of  Jermtik  with  its 
fountain  and  stream,  situated  at  the  foot  of  BihAn.  Further 
down,  the  valley  contracts  to  a  narrower  and  steeper  glen,  and 
descends  to  the  Lltftny.  Tlimrah,  the  ruin  of  a  modem  viUagei 
is  situated  directly  in  the  fork ;  and  is  one  hour  distant  from 
JermQky  and  twenty  minutes  above  the  Jisr  et-Ehttrdela.  The 
valley  is  everywhere  fertile  with  tillage  and  pasturage  ;  but  the 
plain  is  said  to  be  unhealthy.  It  belongs  to  the  Druze  Sheikhs 
of  the  JemblAt  &mily.  Wady  Jermdk  is  the  boundary  between 
the  district  of  esh-Shfiktf  and  that  of  Jezztn  on  LelMinon.  In 
like  manner  the  Zahertny  separates  Belfid  esh-ShQUf  from  et- 
Tuffllh  on  the  north. 

The  aspect  of  the  vast  and  lofty  masses  of  southern  Lebanon, 
or  Jebel  BihAn,  here  seen  as  shut  in  and  distinctly  bounded  by 
the  LitAny  and  Wady  Jermtik,  is  dark,  rugged,  and  grand.  Its 
southern  point  slopes  off  gradually  down  to  the  ferk  of  the  two 
vall^ ;  and  though  there  must  probably  be  upon  it  amble  land, 
yet  there  is  no  village  of  any  size  in  the  whole  tract  south  of  Eefr 
Hftneh.     JermQk  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest.^ 

We  now  entered  the  fortress.  The  main  approach  is  from 
the  south  ;  and  here  was  a  fine  reservoir  for  water,  in  connection 
with  the  moat.  This  latter  was  cut  in  the  solid  rock  along  the 
western  side  and  southern  end  of  the  castle  ;  the  other  quarters 
being  in  themselves  inaccessible.  The  crest  of  the  ridge  is  very 
narrow  ;  and  the  castle  occupies  its  whole  breadth,  and  more. 
The  approach  was  by  a  drawbridge  on  the  south  ;  and  was  then 
carried  along  upon  a  lower  ledge  on  the  east,  thirty  feet  or  more 
below  the  main  body  of  the  fortress.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
buildings,  perhaps  stables,  erected  by  the  crusaders,  on  what 
would  seem  to  have  been  earlier  platforms  or  abutments  resting 
on  lower  projecting  rocks.  Near  the  northeast  comer,  massive 
erections  lean  upon  the  upper  castle  ;  and  through  these  was  the 
main  entmnce.  The  whole  approach,  therefore,  was  perfectly 
commanded  by  the  castle.  The  surface  of  the  declivity  between 
the  lower  ledge  and  the  upper  castle,  where  not  of  itself  so  st^ep 
and  smooth  as  to  be  inaccessible,  is  covered  with  fine  sloping 
masonry.     This  was  now  gay  with  a  profusion  of  anemones. 

The  fonn  of  the  castle  was  controlled  by  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands.  It  is  therefore  long  and  very  narrow ;  the 
length  lieing  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  breadth.  The  east- 
era  side  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  built  up  by  the  crasaders  ; 

>  B<>Aring«froinK&ratesh^hflk(f:Nob7  268'.     el-Hfimnh  273^      ShAktn  802^ 

Sijud  6\     ChMm  of  UtJuiy  iA\     K&14*it  MeifidhAn  »02^  Am&n  382^  Kefr  Tibnit 

i^^  .  Khivam  91%  el-Khirbeh  108^  Kfil'at  832%     Neby  'Aly  etrTahk  847'. 
BtfiUftl20.    Ddr  MSnuA  160%    Zautar 
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-w-rz-L  "u-t  €i  r*Tn!  1   'z'  "21^  ^jsni^  "vii  migwW     Here,  Aiboiit 
-;■*>  ^-  > '**-   ir  'ue  ..^na  2iAaj<±.   viiL  crooiBd  cffjljapi,  And  a 

-rz&oc  -ir-fsrrz  fiiii-.  r.>  •judnig  -iits  sdcnaH>  ol  aie  aonii  and  the 

cjxrurv^sKT.  :r  it:^s  inz:  k  £iiai:«  ^  liSDave.  das  this  wlicde 

>iraiL  V^-n:^  -:*  I.  Tr^n.x.  iE*  ffgrhfr  -oibl  lii^  iiBiiidf ,     Tfak 

ibt:  trU  1-Tii»  lie  r.ic rr  'i*^  oc  tjae^  'nOoair ;  and  exbOnta 

^T^  i-.-v  rn^:*-^   X  iiK  v^Gcx  X  :Jit  smock  aca.     It  is  baih 

-2£r.aci- 11=  ^^^=1  <'''^  •^•'-jf  gSiHH*     itic  jascs-  «&£«>»  like  thoM  at 

7«msiit^iix  vrii  k  'i^sr-tL  *  isriuar  a»  ifr  iccad  ewoi  in  the 

x.tvi7  .T  .r^^^iins  .  'ikh  y^^  a:  zi^  aont  cenesal  diaxacter ;  kft 

T.i^r:-  =^  '-^  r^^ilt:.  kni  r.aLr«£!^     Tii*  f&oDe^  »  ako  aoAer  ;  and 

r.ci*:':'a--^^7  2a  *:^  ^aEUcr--^  a.     Tusr*  a?ebex«  fereial  wqfomtt 

zc'^rrz^  T  -^^r*.  ▼TLi  *ii":»?rra:-riii*  i.-Tdtt:  vpvards  fiom  the  ' 

zzj.u:,  v^:..:i  3-i.j  >.  asfai  i.  ':•*  fcini-iK  joi^vMS  of  HippiciUL 

C*r  'ihfi  KTrivt^  i?  k  r.uZiL  i^.rzisr  virs.  iiaring  al93  xta  lomii 

&  riTiT  >:."::fTr2:r:.>i.i.  .  tiif  -wi*  of  Tcr^nr^g  a  fiae  effect.     East 

cz  Vi-»  "'^is?  *  srjfc-  Ti.r:*^  'likT-zziz  k  r.'~ai  area  of  stc^ies  bewn 

jz:i.x-:l  kZ:i  tlI.j  ":»s"^t~f-i  :  >rs-!<::.TfTig  kz.  .••T^^ainrntAl  appeaxanoe. 

Tbi  -^ill^  *:^"  'T-'T^  >.  ai  hZiL  'ju-fpr,  risia:  sixty  or  eighty  feet 

»:vT£  :*: .  --:-./:.     .iit  Ifc^^  i*  pT--  ai  ib:ixt*800  feet ;  the 

1cvAi:>.  :>  "^rj*';!:,  ':*^":  ii  ▼'>=?=  ri.-er*!* S«>3 feet.    The repaizs of 

tbe  .*-\:s.^>^;  >  5^-r:  «'  iT^brrt  r^O  -r.-  r^e  iifdzuniished ;  they  hate 

A  /rjtr.>:"-.r  :.:il>  Lfir-.-:  fr.c:  liir  rest.     This  great  fuiticss 

i>  a,'w  >>":.  "y  .1.-^  r:^-i  kui  iz  ruir^  ;  &ai  it?  Taalt^  stables  and 

yriiix\  A  "-^-^  ^^'^  ^"^7  ^  *  si-.lier  l\r  the  goat-heid  and  his 

Alth.nuh  there  can  h?  no  Ai-ubt  that  this  fortxess  existed 
loni:  K  t"  i\'  the  tirie  of  the  cni>ades  ;  vet  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  historical  notice  resfitrcting  it  earlier  than  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury/ Perhaps  s«'me  notice  of  the  kind  may  yet  be  discoTezed, 
to  tix  the  date  ;  hut  at  anv  rate  it  cannot  be  later  than  the 
tinien  vf  the  Byzantine  or  Boman  di.>mini<.>n  in  Syria  ;  if  not 
uuKhhI  earlier.  Here  was  always  an  im}K.trtant  pass  from  Sidon 
towunlM  the  east.  The  SidonianK  early  had  jiossession  of  the 
eituutry  immnd  Banifis  and  of  the  plain  of  the  Hillehy  which 
ilii8e|)hus  si)eak8  of  as  ^^thc  great  {iluin  of  Sidon  ;"'  and  their 
only  dinvt  access  to  that  region,  the  only  point  where  they  could 
^'«*U  croHH  the  Lit&ny  to  reach  Merj  'Aytln  and  the  Htlleh,  was 
by  this  pas8.  Here  too  is  still  found  the  easiest  of  the  great 
ntiulH  fnau  Sidon  to  Damascufl,  avoiding  entirely  the  steeps  and 
tho  rough  places  of  Lebanun.    That  in  the  prosperous  times  of 

'  For  iMitkwi  of  edi-ShAktr  during  the  *  Joi.  Ant  6.  S.  1,  rh  /ftfya  vcSImt  Xi- 
nniMklM  aiij  later,  we  Vol  IL  pp.  4fi3,  4fi4.  ^Amtt  w6K9ms.  CompL  Judg.  18,  7.  IQl 
llll.ttmi.|  27.28. 
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Phenician  oommcrce,  thero  should  not  here  have  been  a  fortress 
commanding  this  important  pass,  can  hardly  be  supposed. 

We  returned  from  the  castle  to  Amtkn  ;  and  left  that  village 
at  2.20  on  onr  way  to  the  bridge  over  the  Littoy  at  Ealcalyeh. 
The  road  led  through  a  rich  and  beautiful  tract,  without  wood, 
to  el-Hdmrah  ;  which  we  reached  at  2.50.^  Here  the  back  view 
of  the  great  gorge  of  the  Zaher^Lny  and  the  adjacent  pealu  of  . 
Bthftn,  was  very  fine ;  and  showed  the  mountain  on  tne  north 
of  the  gorge  to  be  the  highest.  Passing  on  through  rich  fields 
and  over  a  swell  of  ground,"  we  saw  a  boy  alone  wit£two  camels 
and  a  donloey,  which  he  was  tethering  out  for  pasture,  singing  in 
the  mean  time  with  might  and  main.  At  3.15  we  came  to  the 
eastern  village  of  Zautar  ;  and  ten  minutes  later  to  the  western 
Zautar.  Between  them  was  an  encampment  of  gypsies,  with 
tents  and  hcH^es,  in  a  field.  Here  we  could  look  down  into  the 
deep  gulf  of  the  Llt&ny  on  our  left,  running  west ;  its  steep 
sides  were  covered  with  shrubs.  We  soon  began  to  descend  a* 
side  valley  running  down  almost  parallel  to  the  Lltftny,  called 
Wady  'Am  'Abd  d-'Al  As  we  passed  down  we  could  see  the 
course  of  the  Lltfiny  for  some  distance  below  the  junction ; 
where  the  river  at  last  enters  a  narrow  chasm  between  very  hiffh* 
banks.  The  wooded  sides  of  its  chasm  above  and  below  the 
bridge,  cannot  be  less  than  from  500  to  800  feet  in  height.  We 
came  down  to  the  river  and  bridge  at  4.25  ;  and  pitched  onr 
tent  for  the  night  on  the  north  bank,  amid  the  long  grass  of  a 
meadow  close  by  the  bridge,  in  the  bottom  of  this  deep  valley. 
During  the  night  the  dew  was  veiy  heavy  ;  so  that  the  tent  was 
wet  through. 

The  nver  was  here  running  close  under  the  high  southern 
bank  ;  the  stream  swollen,  larger  than  any  we  had  yet  crossed, 
and  rushing  on  over  a  rocky  bed  with  many  rapids.  A  smaller 
northern  branch  enclosed  an  island  ;  and  across  this  the  bridge 
is  built ;  the  middle  part  being  a  causeway.  The  abutments 
and  the  two  northern  arches  of  the  northern  part  of  the  bridge, 
are  of  very  high  antiquity ;  all  the  rest  is  modem ;  and  the 
whole  is  rickety  and  covered  with  an  execrable  pavement.*  At 
the  bridge  are  two  large  mills  ;  and  one  fiirther  down.  These 
are  not  used  until  later  in  the  season  ;  when  the  water  of  the 
mills  on  other  streams,  fails. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  houses  near  the  bridge.  The 
village  Ka'ka'lyeh  lies  high  on  the  northern  hill  side,  at  our  right 
as  we  came  down,  at  least  a  mile  distant.    On  the  high  point 

'  Bearing  at  el-Hfimrah :   ShAkln  N.  '  Thii  bridge  over  the  Lit4ny  wiu  on. 

35'  W.    Meifidhftn  N.  80**  W.  known  to  Frank  remdenti  at  the  time  of 

*  Bearings  at  8 :  et-Taiyibeh  162%  8|  onr  former  joomey.    It  was  first  hnmght 

S3-     I)eir  es-Strijftn  168'',  2^  m.     Both  to  notice  by  Mr  Wolcott  in  1842;    see 

these  places  are  sooth  of  the  Utkaj.      ^  BibUotheca  Sacra,  1848,  p.  82. 
Vol.  IlL— 5* 
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between  Wady  el-'Ain  and  the  Lltftny,  was  the  little  village 
Judeideh.  Beyond  the  river,  we  could  look  up  along  Wady 
Hujeir,  coming  down  from  near  Tibntn.  On  the  point  above  iti 
junction  with  the  Lit&ny,  was  ez-ZQkklyeh  ;  and  at  a  distanoe 
on  its  high  eastern  bank,  the  village  of  Kuseir  was  in  lidit 
The  river  separates  the  two  districts,  Belfid  BhOklf  and  Bdid 
Besh&rah.^ 

Saturdajfj  April  10th. — Our  plan  for  to  day  was  to  visit 
EQbrikhah  and  Khirbet  Silim,  where  we  had  heard  of  ruins  and 
columns ;  and  then  reach  Tibnin.  We  took  as  guide  an  old 
man  named  Muhammed,  with  one  eye  and  a  mnister  look,  but 
intelligent ;  who  lived  at  the  bridge,  and  had  supplied  us  with 
provisions  for  the  day. 

We  forded  the  norlSiem  branch  of  the  river ;  and  thus  escaped 
the  worst  portion  of  the  bridge  and  the  causeway.  Leaving  the 
bridge  at  7.30,  we  soon  enter^  and  passed  up  Wady  H^jeir  in  a 
general  direction  about  S.  by  E.  the  usual  road  to  Tibnin.  The 
valley  is  narrow,  with  very  high  banks  ;  which  prevent  the  trav- 
eller from  seeing  any  thing,  except  now  and  then  a  villa^^e  on 
their  brow.  The  steep  slopes  on  each  side  were  beaubfiilly 
wooded  with  the  Butm,  the  oak,  a  species  of  maple,  laurel,  and 
occasionally  a  carob  tree.  As  we  advanced,  the  path  was  skirted 
with  flowers,  as  anemones,  a  pea  with  purple  flower,  small  red 

Soppies,  yellow  daisies,  and  others.  A  lively  limpid  brook  was 
owing  down  the  valley,  turning  at  short  intervals  not  less  than 
six  mills,  and  there  was  the  ruin  of  a  seventh.  These  were 
now  grinding  for  the  people  of  the  region ;  but  later  in  the 
season  the  stream  partially  dies  away  ;  and  then  the  large  mills 
at  the  bridge  are  put  in  motion.  As  we  went  on,  Bashid 
plucked  for  us  the  green  pod  of  a  carob  tree  ;  which  must 
therefore  have  blossomed  very  early,  probably  in  Februaiy,  like 
the  almond.  The  whole  valley  presented  a  scene  of  sweet  rural 
beauty.*  The  air  too  was  full  of  the  songs  of  the  lark  and 
many  other  small  birds.  The  note  of  one  much  resembled  that 
of  the  bluebird. 

Wo  came  at  8.45  to  'Ain  Hujeir ;  above  which  the  water- 
course sometimes  becomes  quite  dry  in  summer.  At  8.50  we 
turned  to  the  left  up  Wady  Seltlky,  which  comes  down  from  the 
southeast.  Here  we  met  a  man  with  a  large  drove  of  horses 
and  cattle.  We  had  before  seen  in  Wady  Hujeir  quite  a 
number  of  camels  ;  and  among  them  a  young  one  already  with 
a  saddle  on  its  bock.    After  fifteen  minutes  we  began  to  climb 

*  BMrings  frtm  JUr  Kalca'iiyeli :  Vil]ag«  *  Bcaringi  at  S :  ei-ZftUd7«h  N.  10*  E. 

of  Kalcalyeh  S.  15'  W.   1  m.     Jadtideh  el-Kantanh  S.  45'  E.  1|  m.  ou  W.  T     ' 

N.50   E.im.    ez-Zfikkiyeh  S.  70  £.  f  'AiOib  S.  lO*' W.  f  m.  on  W.  bonk, 
m.    Kuaeir  S.  45**  E.  2  m. 
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the  steep  floathem  bank,  in  order  to  reach  Edbrikhah.  The 
way  was  little  more  than  a  goat  path,  leading  up  over  rocks  and 
among  bushes,  and  veiy  cQfficidt.  The  ascent  was  not  less 
than  from  700  to  800  feet.  The  guide  probably  mistook  the 
way ;  since  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there  should  not  be  an 
easier  path  between  the  village  and  its  mills.  We  came  out  on 
the  brow  at  9.30 ;  and  saw  Eflbrtkhah  before  us  S.  40  E.  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  distant.  Our  path  now  lay  through  fields  of 
wheat  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth  ;  finer  than  which  I  had 
not  before  seen  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Among  these  splendid  fields  of  grain  are  still  feund  the  tares 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.^  As  described  to  me,  they 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  wheat  until  the  ear  appears. 
The  seed  resembles  wheat  in  form  ;  but  is  smaller,  and  black. 
In  Beirut  poultiy  are  fed  upon  this  seed ;  and  it  is  kept  for 
sale  for  that  purpose.  When  not  separated  from  the  wheat, 
bread  made  from  the  flour  often  causes  dizziness  to  those  who 
eat  of  it.  All  this  conesponds  with  the  lolium  temuUntum^  or 
bearded  dameL* 

We  reached  Eobrikhah  at  9.45.  It  is  a  miserable  village,  on 
the  southern  brow  of  the  deep  Wady  Seltiky,  commanding  a 
wide  view  on  the  east  as  far  as  to  the  ridge  in  the  west  of  the 
Ht^b ;  and  on  the  north  into  Bel&d  Shtlkif  The  sea  was 
visible ;  also  Jebel  Bihftn  and  Jeijti'a ;  while  Etirat  esh-Shiikif 
on  its  naked  ridge  appeared  as  if  on  the  southeast  border  of  a 
Iai;ge  plain,  alone  in  a  vast  basin.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  was  perfectly 
clear  ;  and  glittering  with  its  snows.  Wady  Selttky  was  said  to 
have  its  be^nning  near  'Aithertln,  between  Bint  Jebeil  and 
Eedes.  It  drains  the  whole  intervening  region.  Beyond  the 
valley  there  was  pointed  out  to  us  a  large  tree,  N.  65^  E.  at  the 
distance  of  some  two  miles  ;  around  which  were  said  to  be  a  few 
ruins  bearing  the  name  of  Ees^  This  name  corresponds  to  the 
Achshaph  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  a  city  on  the  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher ;  whose  king  is  twice  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  king  of  Hazor.*  As  Hazor  was  situated  somewhere  on 
the  west  of  the  Htileh  and  overlooking  it,  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  idea,  that  the  true  site  of  Achshaph  may  have 
thus  been  perpetuated  under  the  name  Eesfif.^ 

On  approaching  the  village,  we  came  upon  the  ruins  of 
dwellings,  some  of  &em  of  hewn  stones ;  and  I  afterwards  found 
among  them  a  curved  stone  of  an  arch^  with  a  projecting  shoul- 

>  Matt  IS,  25  iq.  1^  m.  Doir  Siriy&n  46%  E&l*at  Shfikif  42'. 

*  **  InieUz  loUnxn,"  Viig.  Geor.  t  154.  'AUluth  82°,  1^  m.  el-Kantarali  859",  1  m. 

Gr.  C(^^^  Arab.  Zawin.  Shftkin  8%     Zaut&r  (west)  S\     Efiseir 

»  Josh.  19,  25.  ib.  11,  1.  12,  20.  860',  8^  m.    T&lln  267\  cl-Buij,  w«Bt  of 

«  Bearing  at  Kafarfkhah:    Timftfiyeli  W.  Hi^eir,  286\     Tibnln  223*.    es-Sao- 

142.  Merkebehl39%  BeidHaij6nl22%  wftneb  286%    Kea&f  65% 
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der,  snch  as  is  seen  in  the  remains  of  the  theatre  at  Smyna.- 
The  rains  we  had  come  to  examine  are  in  the  village  itoelL 
They  consist  of  two  rows  of  columns  of  an  ancient  temple,  eoc^ 
ten(Ung  from  east  to  west  The  columns  are  of  a  whitiui  Vm»K 
stone.  Of  the  northern  row  there  are  four  standing  in  i^aoe^* 
two  prostrate,  and  fragments  of  two  others.  Of  the  aoialhem* 
TOW,  three  are  standing  and  two  are  lying.  One  of  the  uwidik: 
columns  has  an  Ionic  capital  with  delicate  tracery-woriE  d^w  . 
the  volutes.  Its  height.in  all  is  about  twdve  feet.  Mai^  laigst* 
hewn  stones  are  built  into  the  walls  of  hovels  aroond  and  amon^r 
the  columns ;  but  there  are  none  that  seem  to  be  in  plaoe. 
That  here  was  an  ancient  heathen  temple,  there  can  be  litdia^ 
doubt;  but  whether  it  was  of  Phenioian,  Qreek,  or  Bomaa^ 
origin,  there  exists  no  historic  trace  whatever,  to  afibfd  lig^t  or 
T&mxi  inquiry. 

We  set  off  Again  at  10.35 ;  and  bent  our  coarse  nearly  west^ 
towards  TtUin.    The  way  was  uneven ;  crossing  shallower  vafleya. 
and  low  ridges  between  them.    Our  guide  lost  the  road  ;  aad^ 
thus  delayed  us  some  ten  minutes.    We  reached  Ttdln  at  lliSS, 
situated  on  a  high  cliff  looking  down  iuto  Wady  Hiqeir  on  the 
west ;  it  is  here  a  deep  precipitous  valley  with  a  bend  towaids  the 
east*    The  village  has  no  traces  of  antiquity.    Quite  a  hmd  of  • 
young  oattle,  as  also  horses  and  donkeys,  were  shut  up  together 
in  a  large  enclosure.    Amouff  those  who  came  to  gaie  at  u%  was 
a  woman  spinning,  twirling  her  spindle  in  her  hands.    We  had 
yesterday  sem  an  okL  man  occupied  in  the  same  way. 

To  reach  Khirbet  Silim  we  had  to  make  a  great  dxcuit  bj 
way  of  Sauwineh  around  the  head  of  a  valley  towards  ^  lafL 
Setting  off  at  11.35,  we  returned  five  minutes  on  our  road ;  and; 
then  strack  first  southeast,  and  afterwards  southwest,  reachiiig. 
Sauwftneh  at  12.25  ;  although  the  direct  distance  from  TAltn  is 
not  more  than  a  inile  and  a  half.  The  village  is  a  miseraUs. 
nest ;  surrounded,  like  the  others  we  had  seen,  by  heaps  of  sfames^ 
the  remains  of  peasants'  houses.  We  here  strack  a  side  vallej. 
running  down  southwest  to  Wady  Hujeir ;  and  came  to  tbie 
Tibnin  road  along  the  latter  at  12.45.  We  turned  down  this 
valley  for  ten  minutes ;  and  so  arrived  at  Khirbet  Silim,  situated 
on  the  left  side  of  the  valley,  on  a  high,  thin,  sharp  ridge  of  rock 
between  Wady  Hujeir  and  a  small  j»rallel  side  valley. 

On  the  northern  and  higher  end  of  this  thin  ridge,  is  the 
village  of  Khirbet  Silim  ;  its  houses  piled  on^npon.  another  to 
the  top,  apparently  without  streets  or  open  ground ;  a  most 
comfortless  looking  place.    South  of  the  village,  where  the  ridge 

>  BMrina  fiom  TAUn:  TfVnlii  205'.  184^— Wot  of  W^dw  Himir:  KhiriMi 
a»-Suw^S^184%  U  m.  K&l'At  ShAkSf  Silim  21S%  li  m.  KAlAweOi  298%  1  a. 
52%  Utjikik  Silim  145*,  S^m.  JmiMQimali    el-Boij  810%  li  m.    Theiifth  Sir. 
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18  lower,  18  a  level  area  or  natural  platform  of  rock.  In  the 
middle  of  thia  atands  a  lone  column  ;  and  another  column  and 
two  or  three  pedestals  form  part  of  a  low  wall  on  the  west. 
There  are  no  capitals.  Wherever  the  surface  of  the  rock  was 
uneven,  it  baa  been  filled  out  with  pavement.  The  columns  are 
of  the  common  limestone  ;  and  much  ruder  than  those  at  Ed- 
brikhah.    Here  too  probablv  once  stood  a  heathen  temple. 

We  took  our  lunch  on  the  platform,  in  the  shade  of  the  low 
walL  While  thus  occupied,  the  Sheikh  of  the  village  came  to 
pay  nahis  respects.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  and  quite  respectable 
in  hia  appeaiance.  There  was  something  unusiudly  constrained 
in  hia  aalutation  of  our  old  guide.  Baslud  afterwards  learned, 
that  Muhammed  had  .formerly  stolen  three  horses  from  the 
Sheikh  ;  and  for  this  had  received  two  hundred  blows  of  the 
bastinado,  and  been  fined.  Fortunately  we  had  now  done  with 
our  respectable  ealcort 

The  diatance  from  Ehirbet  Silim  down  Wady  Hujcir  to  the 
LitAny  ia  a  little  less  than  three  hours.  ^ 

Leaving  this  place  at  1.30,  we  again  followed  up  Wady 
Hnjeir.  The  fine  brook  had  disappeared  ;  the  sides  were  less 
high  and  leaa  wooded  ;  though  still  our  path  was  often  skirted 
with  flowers.  At  2.15  we  were  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  on  a 
low  ridge,  fiom  which  we  descended  iuto  another  valley,  Wady 
'Ain  el-Mizr&b,  so  called  from  a  fountain  here,  the  nearest  one  to 
Tibnin.  The  valley  has  its  head  branches  near  Hadd&thah  and 
HAris  in  the  southwest.  It  here  sweeps  round  the  northeastern 
end  of  the  ridge  on  which  Tibnin  is  situated,  and  passes  down 
westwards  to  join  Wady  'Ashtir  in  the  direction  of  Kana.  We 
ascended  rather  steeply  along  the  ridge  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  valley ;  and  at  2.40  came  to  Tibnin.  The  castle  stands  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  looking  down  into  Wady  el-' Ain 
in  the  north,  and  out  over  the  basin  drained  by  it  in  the  south- 
east and  south.  The  large  village  of  Tibnin  is  in  a  lower  saddle 
of  the  ridge,  southwest  of  the  castle.  The  public  cemetery  lies 
between  the  village  and  the  castle  ;  many  paths  cross  it ;  and 
the  graves  are  continually  trodden  under  foot.  We  pitched  our 
tent  on  the  grass  by  the  threshing-floors,  in  a  fine  sightly  spot, 
just  below  the  castle  on  the  south. 

While  pitching  our  tent  a  good-looking  man  approached  us  ; 
whom  we  found  to  be  a  Christian,  and  the  household  steward  of 
the  family  of  Sheikhs  residing  in  the  castle.  He  came  to  invite 
us  to  take  up  our  quarters  at  his  own  house  in  the  village.  He 
said  the  Sheikhs  were  all  absent ;  but  had  given  charge,  that  if 
any  Franks  came  along,  they  should  be  treated  with  respect. 

>  Ifr  Wokolt  in  Biblioth.  S«e.  1S48,  pi  S2. 
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We  desired  to  rest  awlule ;  and  made  an  appmHtmeiit  to  yimt 
the  castle  afterwards.    The  Sheikh  of  the  village  also  called. 

At  the  time  fixed,  several  persons  accompanied  na  to  tkB 
castle.  The  entrance  is  from  the  southwest ;  and  is  reached  faj 
a  steep  ascent.  The  present  walls  are  mostly  of  modem  patchr 
work.  Only  the  earlier  stately  Gothic  portal  remains^  with  ita  inte- 
rior vaulted  passages.  Over  these,  and  higher  than  the  walla^  one 
of  the  leading  fiunilies  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  M et&wileh,  that  of 
'Aly  es-Sfighlr,  had  built  themselves  a  house,  in  which  they  rsnde 
in  a  kind  of  shabby  state  ;  they  and  their  attendants  being  the 
only  inhabitants  of  the  castle.*  We  were  conducted  into  tks 
house,  and  to  the  audience  hall  of  the  fiunily.  This  ocoa|iiBS 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  house ;  and.  finom  its  high  fooAm 
commands  a  noble  prospect.  Towards  the  southwest  it  has  a 
large  projecting  window  or  balcony,  overlooking  the  village  and 
the  country  around.  As  we  recUned  in  this  window  on  the  once 
splendid,  but  now  faded  carpets,  we  could  look  through  the 
(^posite  window  towards  the  northeast,  where  the  view  took  in 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  Eorat  esh-ShOklf.*  Here  sherbet  (sugar- 
water)  was  brought  to  us  by  a  boy  with  a  napkin  thrown  over 
his  shoulder,  on  which  the  guest  wipes  his  mouth  after  drinking. 
Coffee  with  sugar  followed,  and  pipes  ;  after  which  a  still  laiger 
company  attei^ed  us  around  the  fortress,  to  point  out  to  us  the 
various  objects  of  interest. 

The  fortress  of  Tibnln  is  a  work  of  the  crusaders.  Thej 
gave  it  the  name  of  Toron  (Toranum)  ;  but  the  name  Tifanin 
was  of  earlier  date.*  The  castle  was  dismantled  in  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  and  would  seem  never  to  have  been  restored 
as  a  place  of  strength.  The  walls  may  have  been  built  up  again 
at  different  times  ;  they  are  now  in  great  decay,  and  in  many 
parts  seem  ready  to  tumble  down.  Long  before  the  time  of  the 
crusaders,  however,  there  must  have  been  a  fortress  on  this  spot ; 
and  they  built  upon  its  ancient  foundations.  These  are  stiU  to 
be  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  wall  outside,  consisting  of  stones 
like  those  of  the  castle  esh-ShQkif,  not  fully  bevelled,  but  hewn 
smooth  at  the  edges,  and  left  rough  and  sometimes  protuberant 
in  the  middle.  Many  such  stones  are  also  seen  on  the  inside, 
not  in  place,  but  scattered  about  or  built  in  singly  in  diflferent 

*  In  tiie  fint  editioD  of  the  Biblidd  higlieitpQliit64%  Jen6*a24' el-TehMbvh 

RMeM«be^  the  nttdmee  of  thU  hmWj  826Miil    e^^uwftneh  82'.  Tiillnis*. 

was  bj  mUake  Mngnad  to  KAUt  mhSht-  KAbrikhah  42  .  eUKwikanh  82%   'Alnte 

kiC    Sm  VoL  n.  pp.  4fiO,  451.  I Ui.  876.]  23%   I>eir  SlriyAn  44'.  Shukin  18'.  Zm- 

■  Beariogt  from  the  castle  of  Tibnin:  tar,  west^  22%   Zantar, east, 26*.    KUriwI 

HaddAthali  219%  'Aithat  ei-Z&t  195%  2  m.  Y4nAh,  on  a  hfll  above  Hadd^Cbah,  295% 

Beitahikn  17r.    Bei'ashlt  l.»\    ShAkrah  *  Will.   IVr.   11.  5,  ^'nomen  priNoa 

9rr,3in.   Sared61%lm.  *TumegimebG6'',  Tlft^nin.**    See  the  farther  historical  no- 

2  m.  HAloh  i^S  .  el-Mansfimb,  amin  188  ,  tices  of  this  fortress,  in  VoL  II.  p.  451- 

2  m.   KAl*atSh6kif42\  Jebelesh-Sheikh,  45a    [m.  877.J 
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futB  of  the  later  work  The  waQ  encloses  an  area,  nearly 
iqoare,  of  more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  This  was  apparently 
oooe  crowded  with  houses  and  other  huildings  of  stone,  now 
broken  down  and  strewn  about  in  shapeless  rum.  There  is  at 
picseiit  nothing  standing  within  the  enclosure,  except  the  dwell- 
mg  of  the  Sheufas  and  its  appurtenances. 

We  were  tdd  4hat  the  ruling  Sheikh  or  Be^j  recdves  a  salary 
af  790  piastree  a  month  as  governor  of  the  district.  He  employs 
three  scribes  at  300  piastres  a  month  each;  and  allows  his 
steward  1900  piastres  a  year  and  food;  There  is  no  freehold  in 
the  ptOTiDoe  ;  all  lands  being  held  of  the  government.  The  land 
tax  or  reat  is  reckoned  by  yokes  of  oxen.  The  village  of  Tibnln 
has  SSOnale  inhabitants ;  of  whom  130  are  Christians,  and  250 
HetAwileL  There  aie  further  24  yokes  of  oxen.  They  pay  a  land 
tax  of  12,000  piastres.  There  is  also  a  poll  tax  of  2100  piastres. 
Another  tax  or  2300  piastres  had  been  remitted  by  the  Sultan, 
not  long  a^ ;  but  the  Beg  continued  to  exact  it,  and  appropri- 
ate it  to  himself  Besides  all  these,  there  are  other  minor  taxes 
and  presents.  The  Sheikh  has  no  freehold  property  ;  but  when 
Sulim&n  Pasha  took  Tyre  and  B&s  el-'Ain  away  from  the 
ftmfly  of  'Aly  es-Btkghlr.  he  assigned  to  them  the  revenue  of  six 
villages  in  the  district  of  Shdmar ;  which  the  Sheikhs  still  con- 
tinue to  receive.  In  this  connection  too,  it  was  reported,  that 
Reshid  Paiiia  of  Constantinople  had  fanned  Bfis  el-'Ain  and 
the  district  irrigated  bv  its  waters,  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
mulbeny  trees  extensively  for  the  culture  of  silk.  The  works 
were  said  already  to  have  been  commenced. 

We  heard  also  of  figures  sculptured  in  the  rocks  on  one  of 
the  roads  to  Tyre.  At  Han&weih,  near  K^na,  are  three  images 
of  men  carved  on  a  tablet  in  the  face  of  a  rock  ;  the  middle  one 
higher,  and  seated  in  a  chair  ;  but  the  whole  much  injured  by 
the  weather.'  At  Mczra'ab  in  Wady  'Ashtr,  about  an  hour  from 
Kana,  are  similar  figures  in  a  cave  entered  by  a  door  ;  here  they 
are  well  preserved,  and  have  upon  the  head  a  conical  cap.  We 
were  unable  to  visit  these  sculptures  ;  but  they  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  future  travellers. 

Sunday,  April  Wth.  About  midnight  a  strong  wind  arose 
from  the  southeast,  which  continued  to  increase,  until  there  was 
great  dan^r  that  the  ropes  of  our  tent  would  be  broken,  or  the 
tent-pins  be  torn  out.  The  flapping  and  shaking  had  long 
banLihed  sleep  ;  and  as  the  exposure  was  every  moment  greater, 

*  Tblf  would  iMm  to  be  the  tablet  de-  which  it  nearly  obliterated.    Abore  tha 

■rribed  by  Mooro^  as  a  kind  of  wiudow,  a  figurM|  he  tajt,  is  the  winged  globe.     See 

jvi  square  mud  as  iniich  in  depth,  high  his   Summer   Ramble,   II.  p-   ^^ — These 

ap  in  the  rocks  on  the  right  of  a  Wedy,  sculptures  need  further  and  more  careful 

near  thr  lower  extremity  of  its  precipitous  ejuuniiiation. 
banka     He  9|waks  of /oar  figures ;  one  of 
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ve  Bent  off  Bafihid  about  A^  o'clock  to  procure  for  us  a  place  in 
the  village.  He  soon  returned  with  the  offer  of  a  room  from 
the  Beg's  steward,  who  had  been  with  us  yesterday.  We  im- 
mediately removed  thither.  The  wind  continued  as  a  strong 
sirocco,  filling  the  air  with  a  haase ;  while  on  Jebel  Blhin  we 
could  see  occasional  showers.  In  the  afternoon,  the  wind 
changed  to  the  southwest,  the  rainy  quarter ;  and  we  expected 
it  would  briuff  rain  during  the  night.  But  the  sun  went  down 
in  a  hasCi  without  clouds  ;  and  we  wind  died  away. 

It  was  Easter  Sunday ;  and  at  midnight  the  fast  had  ceased, 
and  the  people  had  b^un  again  to  eat  meat.  There  was  of 
course  great  feasting.  Hence  it  was,  that  Bashid  had  so  readily 
found  for  us  a  room.  Our  host  was  absent  at  church  when  we 
took  possession.  He  came  to  us  afterwards ;  and  excused 
himself  for  the  day,  as  his  business  confined  him  to  the  easde. 
He  called  again  at  eveninff;  and  his  whole  deportment  wm 
courteous  and  respectfiiL  There  is  in  the  village  a  Chiisttan 
priest ;  but  no  church  building.  We  found  here  likewise,  quite 
unexpectedly,  a  shop  with  many  European  wares  for  nle; 
among  the  rest  veiy  good,  lump  sugar. 

The  house  of  our  host  had  been  built  apparently  at  different 
times,  around  a  small  court.  There  was  only  one  story ;  bat 
some  of  the  rooms  were  higher  than  others.  Hence  ther  diflbrent 
portions  of  the  fiat  roof  were  of  different  elevations ;  and  each 
had  its  separate  roller.  There  were  two  family  rooms,  a  kitchen, 
stable,  and  other  appurtenances.  The  room  we  occupied  was 
the  best.  It  had  a  hearth  in  one  comer,  with  a  funnd  over  it 
for  the  smoke  ;  in  another  comer  was  a  wide  framed  divan  or  bed- 
stead ;  and  along  the  back  of  the  room  was  a  range  of  small 
niches,  apparently  for  receiving  jars.  An  arch  of  stone  spanned 
the  middle  of  the  room  from  wall  to  wall ;  on  which  the  beams 
and  joists  rested.  These  were  covered  over  with  small  branches 
and  brushwood  ;  and  as  usual  with  earth  rolled  hard  above. 

In  our  room  was  a  single  wooden  chair,  of  the  radest  and 
most  ordinary  kind  ;  a  wonder  in  this  region,  and  probably  pro- 
cured with  a  view  to  the  entertainment  of  Franks.  In  the 
house  and  around  the  court  were  many  dj^vecotes  ;  and  the  yard 
was  often  full  of  doves.  We  had  here  several  times  before  our 
eyes  the  model  of  the  celebrated  Vase  with  doves  drinking ;  but 
the  vase  was  in  this  case  nothing  more  than  a  rude  washbowl 
of  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  yard. 

In  the  village  many  houses  stand  upon  the  hill-side  ;  so  that 
some  streets  are  skirted  on  one  side  with  houses  of  full  height, 
while  on  the  other  side  they  are  on  a  level  with  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  fronting  on  another  street  below.  Gtoats  and  donkeys 
were  feeding  on  these  roo&  ;  and  in  some  cases  a  foot-path  led 
over  them. 
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The  boys  in  the  street  were  rnde  and  noisy ;  and  old  men 
twirled  their  spindles.     Bat  we  had  a  day  of  quiet  rest. 

Monday  April  12ih.  We  engaged  a  guide  for  Btoieh, 
nmed  Ismail,  a  dependent  of  the  Ikig  and  a  Mutawaly.  He 
prored  faithfid  and  intelligent.  When  the  time  came,  he 
'^aroae  and  saddled  his  ass/'  and  went  with  us.  His  beast  was 
hige  and  stra^,  and  travelled  weU. 

LeaTing  Tibnin  at  8.30  for  HArls,  we  descended  obliquely 
into  Wady  'Ain  el-Mizrfib,  here  coming  down  from  the  south- 
west. At  8.55  we  reached  the  bottom ;  which  is  broad,  well 
tilled,  and  tolerably  fertile.  We  foUowed  up  a  main  branch 
quite  to  its  head ;  and  at  9.20  came  out  upon  our  former  road 
from  Bint  Jebeil  to  Tyre,  just  opposite  Hftrls.^  This  village 
waa  here  five  minutes  distant,  bearing  S.  60^  W.,  while  Tibntn 
bore  N.  60^  E.  We  turned  to  the  right  for  five  minutes,  on  our  old 
road,  to  the  sightly  brow  overlooking  all  the  plain  and  region  of 
T^,  with  that  city  in  the  distance.  The  morning  was  misty, 
with  showers  in  the  west ;  so  that  the  view  was  less  extensive* 
than  when  we  formerly  saw  it.  The  head  of  Wady  'Ashtir  was 
directly  below  ns.' 

We  returned,  and  passing  Hfiris  at  9.40,  proceeded  along 
the  right  side  of  a  valley,  caUed  further  down  Wady  Seribbtn, 
which  we  followed  to  its  junction  with  the  great  Wady  el-'Aytln. 
The  viUaee  Ersh^  soon  came  in  sight  on  the  hiUs  across  the 
valley.  We  rose  along  the  right  hand  declivity  to  the  village 
Seribbln  at  10.25.'  Continuing  on  the  declivity,  wo  came,  at 
10.40,  opposite  to  the  junction  with  Wady  cl-'Aytln  ;  where  the 
latter  coming  down  from  the  8.  8.  E.  turns  at  an  acute  angle 
about  southwest.  The  road  from  Rumeish  to  Tyre  comes  down 
Wady  el-'Ayto  ;  and  here  ascends  and  crosses  the  ridge  in  the 
northwest.  The  villages  Kauzih  and  S^lihfltny  were  in  sight, 
high  up  on  the  left  side  of  Wady  el-'Aytln  ;  as  also  Beit  Lif  on 
the  same  side  in  the  valley.* 

We  now  turned  up  on  the  road  to  Tyre  about  N.  N. 
W.  by  a  winding  path  ;  and  after  ascending  for  fifteen  min- 
utes came  out  upon  the  eastern  brow  of  the  broad  ridge 
of  table  land."  Traversing  this  we  came  at  11.25  to  Yatir, 
an  old  village  near  the  western  brow,  commanding  a  view  of 
Tyre  and  its  plain.  Here  are  some  few  remains  of  antiquity. 
In  the  yard  of  a  hovel  and   stable  we  were  shown  a  stone 

*  Tlw  nme  of  tfalt  Tillage  wftf  given  to  *  BMuingi  at  Seribbb :  Ershaf  S.  i  m. 

v»  wTOoglj  by  cmr  ignorant  guide  in  1838,  RAmeh  S.  5o'  W. 

M  Hadilh.    ^AithaX  ez-Zftt  he  also  mi»-  *  Bearings  at  ia40:  Enhiif  S.  />0'  E. 

aamed  Hfilkh.  Kanxih  S.  25'  W.     Beit  Lif  S.  r»r>    W. 

'  Bearingf  on  the  broirnear  Harts:  Tjre  S4Uh&ny  S.  65'  W.     Ram«h  S  50   W. 

*»  .    Deir 'Ammis  302'.    elBijad  302  \  •  Bearings  at  10.55,  on  ea-*tern  brow: 

Kefra  25J",  1  m.    Tibnln  N.  75*  E.    See  Ershaf  11»  .     SaW  \er>\     Kanzih  197% 

VU.  IL  pp.  454,  455.  [ia  8S8,  888.1  Rameh  221%   Beit  Uf  220%    Yaron  149% 
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about  two  feet  square,  with  Bculptured  omamenti ;  but  much 
defaced.  In  a  ledge  of  rockB  south  of  the  village  then  are 
two  excavated  chambers  ;  one  of  them  with  two  rocesste  for 
dead  bodies.  The  rocks  round  about  are  much  cat -away. 
From  the  highest  point  of  this  ledge,  we  could  see  Eiil'at  Bhema' 
on  the  mountain  south  of  Tyre,  and  Bfta  dnAibyad  bcyoBd. 
The  village  Teir  Harfa  was  visible  &r  down  towards  ea-^Ntkft- 
rah.  Not  &lt  distant  from  us  was  a  Tell  caHad  MeryamlDy  with 
ruins  near  it.  On  a  Tell  half  amile  south  of  us  were  paid  to  be 
columns,  probably  of  an  ancient  temple.^ 

We  were  told,  that  at  Kuneifidh,  lower  down  &e  mountaia 
near  the  plain,  there  is  a  cave  with  two  marble  sMOophagi  having 
•sculptures  upon  them.  At  Beit  Lif  there  waa  found  lait  year  a 
quantity  of  gold  coin  ;  which  was  taken  to  Beiriit  and  given 
to  the  Pasha.  We  took  our  lunch  here.  Quite  a  numb^  of 
men  were  ploughing  round  about  the  village ;  each  carried  in 
his  hand  a  goad  some  ten  feet  long,  with  a  spike  at  the  end. 
'The  ploughing  at  this  season  was  for  millet  and  tobacco. 

Leaving  Y&tir  at  12.40  we  returned  to  the  fork  of  the  roads ; 
and  thence  descended  very  steeply  for  ten  minutes  into  Wady  el- 
^Aytaiy  at  the  junction  of  Wady  Seribbin,  where  the  former  turns 
southwest.  The  valley,  after  following  this  course  for  a  short 
time,  with  the  ridge  of  Eauadh  on  the  left,  again  turns  between 
west  and  northwest ;  issues  fixxm  the  mountains  by  a  deep  gorge  ; 
and  as  Wady  el-'Azziyeh  skirts  the  northern  base  of  the  moim* 
tains  to  the  sea  necu:  Ba!s  el-Abyad.  We  now,  at  1.20,  proceeded 
up  Wady  el-'Aytn  S.  S.  E.  on  the  Rumeish  road  ;  until  at  2 
o'clock  we  came  out  into  a  fine  basin  among  the  hills.  The  vil-» 
lage  of  Dibl  was  on  one  of  the  left-hand  hills,  half  a  mile 
distant,  N.  60^  E.  On  the  right  the  plain  stretched  off  much 
further  in  the  south  and  southwest.  At  2.5  a  path  fircHn  Bibl 
to  B&meh  crossed  our  road,  and  by  it  we  sent  off  our  muleteers 
to  the  latter  place.  After  another  five  minutes,  we  bore  more  to 
the  right,  across  the  fields  ;  and  at  2.20  came  to  the  arch  of 
HOzztlr,  with  the  ruins  of  Hazireh  around  it.  The  spot  is  a 
gentle  acclivity  a  little  south  of  the  Bumeish  road.* 

Here  is  a  rather  extensive  tract  of  ruins ;  with  many  hewn 
stones  ;  and  in  one  place  a  few  stones  coarsely  bevelled^  as  at 
esb-ShtUdf.  There  are  several  cisterns  ;  one  of  ihem  large  and 
open,  with  two  small  fig  trees  growing  in  it.  But  the  chief 
object  of  interest  is  the  arch  or  vault  called  H(izztlr,  standing 
on  a  flat  rock  over  the  entrance  of  an  excavated  sepulchre. 
The'  arch  is  round  ;  the  stones  rather  large  but  not  bevelled  ; 

*  BeaifngB  il  YHir :  Tdr  Hvfk  858\  T4rAii  UV.    Stt'n'  161'.    Ksnifli  178*. 
KfiTat  Shema'  271^     Mddel  Zftn  278^        *  Bearii^  from  EtaMb :    Katuih  N. 

Menrunhi  2a6^    TVra  821^   Deir  Kinftn  00**  W.  1  m.    EnhAf  N.  W  E.    BAnln 

Sir.     KAaa  S88^     Ris  eU'Ain  818*.  &  80*  £.    Sm.    Difal N.  40*  S.  i  m. 
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tud  the  wliole  bears  the  marks  of  extreme  antiquity.  Beneath 
the  raolt  the' flat  rock  is  cut  away  to  form  a  sloping  passage 
leading  down  to  the  sepulchre.  This  passage  is  4  feet  wide^  12 
feet  long,  and  at  the  lower  end  5}  feet  deep.  Here  is  a  low  portal 
leading  into  an  excavated  chamber  witii  a  sarcophagus.  The 
?aidt  above  is  6  feet  broad  by  12  long  and  9^  high.  There  is 
aaotber  sepolchre  southwest  of  this  and  similar  to  it,  excavated 
la  a  flat  rock  ;  but  having  now  no  vault  over  it.  This  place 
was  fiiat  fbond  by  the  Bev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  who  directed  our 
attention  to  it ;  and  had  been  visited  by  him  and  others.  The 
name  snggests  at  once  the  Hazor  of  the  book  of  Joshua.  But 
diat  citj,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  near  the  Htileh  and  in 
ihe  territoiy  of  Naphtali ;  while  this  spot  is  remote  from  the 
H^eh  and  in  the  tribe  of  Asher.'  No  historical  notice  has  yet 
been  discovered,  bearing  upon  the  true  name  and  character  of 
fhia  ancient  site.  It  may  weU  have  been  an  ancient  Hazor  ; 
though  none  is  mentioned  in  Asher. 

Setting  off  at  2.45,  we  turned  southwest  and  regained  the 
road  to  Bftmeh.  Many  cattle  were  feeding  in  the  plain  ;  and 
many  were  collected  to  drink  at  a  pond  of  water.  The  plain 
eontracted  as  we  advanced  ;  and  at  3.15  we  reached  its  head 
and  roee  upon  a  low  ridge.*  Beyond  the  ridge  was  the  head  of 
another  valley  running  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  called  KhQllet 
et-Werdeh  ;  it  was  said  to  unite  with  Wady  el-Kiim.  We  bore 
more  to  the  right ;  and  ten  minutes  later  B&meh  came  in 
sight ;  as  also  'Aiteh,  beyond  the  Wady  just  described.'  We 
proceeded  to  B&meh,  descending  and  afterwards  ascending  its 
■olated  hill,  along  a  road  bearing  the  marks  of  great  antiquity, 
and  probably  trodden  for  many  centuries.  We  came  to  the 
village  at  3.45  ;  and  pitched  our  tent  on  one  of  the  grassy  ter- 
laces  just  below  the  village  towards  the  southwest 

B4meh  stands  upon  an  isolated  hill,  in  the  midst' of  a  basin 
with  green  fields,  surrounded  by  higher  hills.  The  southwestern 
portion  of  the  basin  has  no  outlet  for  its  waters  ;  which  therefore 
collect  in  a  shallow  marshy  lake,  that  dries  up  in  summer. 
There  is  a  gap  in  the  ridge  on  the  northwest,  leading  through  to 
Wady  el-'Aytin  ;  but  a  low  bar  or  water-shed  in  it  prevents  the 
water  fiom  flowing  off  On  the  northeast  of  the  village  a  similar 
gap  breaks  down  to  Wady  el-'Aytin  ;  and  dmins  that  part  of  the 
basin.  The  inhabitants  were  now  supplied  with  water  only  from 
the  lake  ;  and  this  was  brought  up  in  jars  by  females  upon  their 
heads.  The  distance  was  about  three  eighths  of  a  mile  ;  mostly 
np  a  steep  ascent.  In  summer,  when  the  lake  fails,  they  bring 
water  on  donkeys  from  a  fountain  several  miles  distant. 

'  Joih.  11,  1.  10.   19,  86.  *  Bearings  at  3.25:  Kameh  N.  GO*  W. 

•  Bearina  at  ai5s  Dibl  72*.  'Ain  l\A      'Aiteh  S.  80'  K  1  m. 
9l\ 
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We  came  upon  an  ancient  saroophagiu  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill ;  and  saw  others  on  the  way  up.  On  the' top  near  the 
village  are  two  very  large  ones.  One  of  the  Hds  meaamed  7| 
feet  long  hy  2  feet  hroad,  with  nearly  the  same  thickneaB.  In  a 
field  below  onr  tent^  about  midway  of  the  hill-side,  were  othen 
of  an  nnnsnal  character.  In  a  large  isolated  rock  were  excavated 
no  less  than  three  sarcophagi,  side  by  side  ;  and  then  the 
exterior  of  the  rock  was  hewn  away,  and  the  comen  ronnded  oft 
Around  each  sarcophagus  a  ledge  was  left,  for  a  coneapoDding 
groove  in  the  lid.  Tl^  whole  is  a  striking  monument  of  anti- 
quity. 

There  is  no  room  for  question,  but  that  this  village  repiese&ts 
the  ancient  Ramah  of  Asher.'  But  apart  fiom  the  identity  of 
the  name,  there  is  no  evidence  for  its  antiquity,  except  the  nr- 
cophagi  above  described.  No  trace  of  it  exists  in  any  historical 
record,  later  than  the  time  of  Joshua  ;  except  the  iMoe  mention 
of  the  name  by  Euscbius  and  Jerome.* 

West  of  Bftmeh,  beyond  the  basin,  is  a  lofty  hill  called 
Belat ;  the  highest  point,  indeed,  in  all  that  region.  On  it  are 
ruins  ;  and  we  could  distinguish  a  row  of  columns,  still  suppmt* 
mg  in  some  parts  an  architrave.' — ^The  direct  distance  from  Tib- 
nin  to  B&meh  is  about  three  and  a  half  hours. 

Tuesday^  April  \2th. — During  the  night,  the  northwest 
wind  became  strong  and  cold.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
heard  the  cry  of  the  jackal ;  resembling  that  of  a  child,  or 
rather  the  yelping  of  a  young  dog.  It  came  fix)m  the  southern 
hills  and  was  heard  also  by  the  servants. 

We  had  concluded  over  night  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Bel&t ;  and 
then  to  leave  it  to  circumstances,  whether  or  not  to  proceed 
further  west,  perhaps  as  far  dovm  as  to  Kul'at  Shema'.  The 
morning  was  cold  and  cloudy.  Taking  a  guide,  who  rode  his 
own  horse,  we  started  at  7.15  ;  and  passing  down  along  the 
north  side  of  the  marsh,  and  then  up  an  open  valley  on  the  south 
of  the  hill  of  Bel&t  to  its  southwestern  flank,  we  ascended 
without  a  path,  and  with  some  difficulty  for  the  horses.  We 
reached  the  top  at  7.45,  in  just  hdf  an  hour  from  Bftmeh.  The 
direct  distance,  therefore,  cannot  well  be  over  three  fourths  of  a 
mile.  The  wind  was  high  and  cold  ;  the  thermometer  standing 
at  56^  Far.  The  view  was  extensive  and  grand  ;  and  while  mj 
companion  was  sifting  the  guide  in  order  to  find  out  the  names 
of  places  and  take  their  bearings,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
ruins. 

Here  was  once  a  temple  of  some  sort ;  of  which  ten  columns 

'  Jo4i.  19,  39.  Kaozih  S9\     Seribbln  4r.      H4ili  4S*. 

*  OnomMt  art  RmMU  Khirbet  YioOh  64%    BaUt  8S6%  fm. 

"  Boarbift  Inn  Kamahi  'AUeh  ISO*. 
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are  atill  standing.  From  the  northern  end,  its  sides  have  the 
direction  S.  20^  E.  On  the  eastern  side,  near  the  south  end,  four 
columns  still  bear  their  architraves  ;  as  also  three  at  the  north- 
west comer,  that  is,  the  comer  pillar  and  one  on  each  side  of  it. 
All  the  cQlmnns  are  of  the  common  limestone  of  the  region,  with 
imperfect  cwpitab  resembling  the  Doric.  They  are  about  12 
ftet  h^h,  If  feet  in  diameter,  6^  feet  in  circumference,  and 
stand  7^  feet  apart.  The  length  of  the  whole  edifice  is  about 
80  feet  hy  22  feet  broad.  The  pillars  at  the  feur  comers  are 
square  on  the  outside ;  but  on  the  inside,  each  comer  of  the  pillar 
fa  BO  loanded  dSF  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  double 
colamn.  The  two  columns  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  row 
are  also  square  on  tiie  outside,  and  round  within ;  they  served 
apparently  to  form  the  portaL  On  the  west  side  are  remains  of 
a  platform  on  which  we  edifice  stood,  extending  seven  feet 
beyond  the  row  of  columns.  The  whole  area  is  now  fall  of  feUen 
cofamms,  architraves,  and  the  like ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  interior  building  or  fene.  The  stones  are  exceed- 
ingly worn  by  the  weather  ;  and  there  is  the  appearance  of  great 
rudeness  of  architecture.  No  sculpture  is  to  be  found  except  the 
eohmins ;  nor  any  trace  of  inscriptions.  Thece  is  a  cistern 
roughly  hewn,  in  which  we  found  water.  Some  traces  of  a  small 
TillagQ  are  seen  near  by ;  and  a  few  hewn  stones.  We  saw 
also  a  sngle  sarcophagus  sunk  in  a  rock,  vdth  a  mdely  formed 
lid. 

Tfaisis  a  singular  ruin,  and  hard  to  be  accounted  fer.  It  has 
no  resemblance  to  the  heathen  temples  in  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  of  which  I  afterwards  saw  so  many ;  nor  yet  to  the 
lemains  we  had  so  recently  visited  at  Eobrlkhah.  In  some 
points,  especiBlly  in  the  form  of  the  capitals,  and  of  the  pillars  at 
ihe.four  comers,  there  was  a  resemblance  to  the  remains  of  Jewish 
edifices  of  the  early  centuries  after  Christ,  which  we  afterwards 
saw  at  Kefr  Bir'im,  Eedes,  and  elsewhere.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
ooigecture  fer  what  purpose  the  Jews  of  that  day  should  have 
erected  such  a  stmcture  here  ;  inasmuch  as  the  days  of  idcdatiy 
and  high  places  among  them  had  long  since  passed  away. 

The  western  view  from  this  spot  took  in  the  whole  coast, 
from  Tyre  and  its  plain  on  the  north  to  'Akka  and  Carmel  on 
the  south.  We  could  see  the  great  chasm  by  which  Wady  el- 
'Azzlyeh  msses  out  of  the  mountains  to  the  plain.  North  of 
this,  are  Zibkin  with  ruins  and  Meryamin.  Mejdel  Ztin  and 
KtU'at  Bhema'  are  on  the  most  northern  ridge  of  the  mountains, 
which  ends  in  B&s  el-Abyad.  The  fortress  is  apparently  one 
of  the  many  castles  of  the  time  of  the  crusaders.  Below  us 
was  the  head  of  the  shorter  Wady  H&mtil ;  which  likewise 
breaks  down  through  the  mountain  by  a  narrow  gap  to  the  coast 
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north  of  cn-N&kflrah.  On  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  H&mtll ;  which  possibly  may  be  the  site  of  tbe 
ancient  Hammon  of  Asher. '  Further  south  was  the  higher  xidge 
extending  up  finom  Ras  en-Kfiktlrah,  and  separating  the  tracts 
drained  by  Wady  Hftmtd  on  the  north  and  Wady  el-Efim  on  die 
south.  We  could  distinguish  the  general  course  of  this  latter 
valley  ;  which  having  its  main  h^ids  in  the  Wadys  oomiDg 
down  from  Bukei'a  and  Beit  Jenn,  cleaves  the  whole  r^XA  as 
a  deep  chasm,  and  descends  to  the  coast  on  the  south  of  BAs  eiH 
KfiktiraL  On  its  high  southern  side  the  large  viUage  of  Ter- 
shtha  was  visible.  Ikrit  is  a  Christian  village  on  the  bolder  of 
the  same  vaUey,  on  a  Tell  that  seems  ancient.  This  Wady  was 
described,  and  appeared,  as  the  great  valley  of  the  district  d- 
Jebcl.  Our  guide  said  it  was  so  deep  and  precipitous  as  to  be 
impassable  ;  and  even  eagles  could  not  fly  across  itr  On  u 
isolated  cliff  in  this  valley  is  situated  the  fortress  of  KnreiB, 
the  Montfort  of  the  crusaders  ;  now  in  ruins  and  almost  inao- 
cessiblc. — In  the  east,  the  mountains  of  JermQk,  towaids  8a- 
fed,  were  conspicuous ;  in  and  around  these  lie  tibe  sources  of 
Wady  el-Kflm.« 

The  whole  prospect  was  that  of  a  mountainous  region  ;  a  sea 
of  rocky  lulls  and  deep  precipitous  valleys,  mostly  wooded  ;  but 
without  many  viUngea,  and  given  over  to  Arabs  of  the  tribe  d- 
Milsy.  It  is  a  wild  district ;  though  with  much  tillage,  aod 
more  i)a8turage  ;  and  the  butter  of  its  flocks  and  herds  is  cele- 
brated. The  northern  part,  chiefly  drained  by  Wady  Hfimfl],  is 
called  the  ShSib  ;  and  is  a  subdivision  of  Belfid  Beshfinh.* 

The  region  thus  spread  out  before  us  in  the  west,  has  been 
until  recently  almost  a  terra  incognita.  No  great  road  paases 
through  it  in  any  direction,  except  along  the  coast ;  and  nenoe 
few  travellers  have  ever  penetrated  its  recesses.  The  cmsadcn 
had  various  fortresses  in  the  parts  nearer  the  sea,  belonging  to  the 
Teutonic  knights  ;  but  the  country  is  too  broken  for  military 
operations  ;  and  the  historians  of  those  times  had  therefore  little 
to  relate  concerning  it.  In  1754,  Stephen  Schulz  went  fiom 
'Akka  to  Yfiniik ;   and  afterwards  visited  Tershiha,  Bukei'a^ 

>  Josh.  19,  28.     ThiB  soggestion  wm    son  spent  some  dart  in  this  mion,  and 
made  bj  K.  G.  Schulz ;  lUtter  Erdk.  XVI.    vinited  tbe  ruins  of  Kflfat  Kureu.    la  a 


L  p.  778.     Ko  great  stress  can  be  laid  letter  dated  shortly  aflenrards,  he 

upon  it  writes :  ^*  This  renon  aboands  in  wohwi, 

*  Bearings  froin  Belmt :  Tcrshiba  195"*.  boar^   panthers,   hyenas,  jackals,  tasK% 

Ikrit203'.  Teibikhah  18.V.  'Aiteh  1S0\  ban's, conies (hyrax'Syriacos), jertKMt% aad 

Rameh  104^    'Ai&Ibl96^    Kanzih  85\  xnanv  other  auimaU     The  whole  hill  of 

'Akka  230^    Tyre  386%    Zibkin  243 \  tlic  castle  (Kuiein)  was  ploughed  Ofer  by 

Gap  of  Wad/  el-Azs&yeh  827  \     Mojdel  wild  swine.     Gaielles  and  partridges  wart 

Zte  80S\    Kttrat  Sbcma*  300'.    Jiltbein  seen  in  abundance.**     He  also  desoribaa 

SSS*.    Juin  278**.    Gap  of  Wadj  Ilumai  tbe  ruins  of  the  gnat  fortressi     Sea  Bib- 

STT.    lUnramtn  17'.    SaW  138%  Both.  Sac.  1855,  pp.  838  sq.  83a 
•  •  bNof.  ISM,  tiM  Ray.  W.  M.  Thorn- 
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Beit  Jenn,  and  Sa'sa'.*  About  ten  years  later  Mariti  likewise 
penetrated  to  EnVat  Jedln '  and  Tershiha ;  and  returned  by  way 
of  Wady  el-KOm  and  the  fortress  Eurein.*  The  route-map  of 
Callier  in  1830--31  exhibits  a  route  from  'Akka  by  Jedin  and 
Tershiha  to  Bumeish ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  no  description. 
In  1844,  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Calhoun  passed  up  from  near  'Akka 
by  'AmUi  and  StthmAta  to  Bumeish  and  so  to  Eedes  and  B&nids. 
The  journal  of  this  important  route  is  now  in  my  hands  ;  but 
has  never  been  published.  Three  years  later,  in  1847,  E.  G-. 
Schnls,  Pmssian  consul  at  Jerusalem,  visited  Etirat  Jedin 
and  Karein ;  and  went  also  from  Safed  by  Bumeish  to  Tibntn. 
His  mannscript  journal  has  been  used  by  Bitter  in  his  great  work.* 
The  weather  was  so  cold,  and  the  wind  so  violent,  that  we 
gave  up  our  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Etd'at  Shema' ;  and 
letomed  to  BAmeh.  Betting  off  again  at  9.50,  with  the  same 
guide,  we  went  back  on  our  road  of  yesterday  twenty  minutes  to 
the  fori[,  where  a  road  leads  off  to  'Aiteh.  We  met  on  the  way 
a  hunter  of  partridges,  bearing  a  light  frame  of  cane,  on  which 
to  stretch  a  screen  painted  in  stripes,  with  only  a  hole  for  his 
gut  Hid  behind  this  screen  he  approaches  the  birds  ;  which 
are  said  to  be  attracted  by  the  brieht  colours.  Leaving  the  fork 
at  10.10,  we  struck  down  across  uie  head  of  Wady  EhQilct  el- 
Werdeh  mentioned  yesterday,  about  8.  E.  by  S.  and  entered  the 
mouth  of  a  lateral  Wady  coming  in  from  under  the  south  side 
of  the  hill  of  'Aiteh.  Very  soon,  however,  we  turned  up  another 
Wady  coming  down  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  same  hill ; 
and  at  10.35  entered  a  small  basin  with  a  pond  of  water.  Ilere 
a  road  fit)m  Dibl  to  'Aiteh  crossed  our  track  ;  and  the  latter 
village  was  now  on  our  right.  We  continued  to  ascend  gnwlual- 
ly  ;  and  at  10.45  came  out  into  a  larger  basin,  a  fine  tract  of  tilled 
land ;  forming  the  water-shed  between  the  branches  of  Wady 
Ehiillet  el- Werdeh  going  to  Wady  el-Kflm,  and  another  Wady 
before  us  descending  to  Wady  el-'Ayiin.'  Our  general  course  re- 
miuned  about  S.  E.  by  S.  On  the  further  side  of  the  ])laiii  w  as  a 
fine  pool  at  10.55  ;  at  the  entrance  of  a  Wady  which  we  followed 
down.  It  soon  became  a  rocky  glen  ;  in  the  left  side  of  which 
was  a  sepulchre,  a  low  door  with  an  excavated  chamber.  Below 
the  glen  the  valley  turns  more  to  the  left  for  a  few  rods,  and 
joins  Wady  el-'Aytin,  here  again  contracted.  We  kept  on  over 
a  low  ledge  with  a  Tell  on  tlie  loft  in  the  fork  of  the  two  val- 
leys, on  which  are  the  small  ruins  of  Kiirah.     Here  at  11.10,  we 

•  Lritnn^n  det  HAchsten,  Tb.  V.  p.  Van  de  Vclde,  whom  wo  mot  in  .Torusalcm, 
S7l  tq.  Paaliu*  Sammlong,  Th.  VIL  p.  had  visited  lU'liit  a  few  weeks  earlier,  and 
96  tq.  also  Karat  Kurcin.      Dr   Do   Furcdt  has 

*  Sometime «  called  also  Jiddfn.  since  oxninined  the  latter.     Mr  Thomson 


*  Mariti  VovAfsn^  IL  p.  ISO  aq.  was  there  in  Nov.  1854. 

*  Rittcr,  Lr  Ik.   Th.   XVL  i.  pp.    780-         *  Bearings  at  10.46  :  ] 
782^ Wo  learned  afterwuda,  that    Mr    'Aithch  N.  75**  W. 
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«XLt«T*d  WiMir  »^'ATtA.  -riicl  bBofidksdhr  cxpuidi  into  a  kige 

S.  10*  £.  in  uMr  fr.f3iiiC9ii  pvi  «f  t^  l^n.    We  came  to  it  al 
1L30.  ^ 

B«uDtfifL  k  a  lasfst  Marw&e  Tillage  ;  isa  popdataoA  inehid- 
icg  2(«J  maks  br  ibe  om£:ii&  It  k  nxraaiei  bj-  fcrtik  fidda ; 
axMl  aaei&ed  veS  sap^&sd  vhJi  iLor  yaodtta.  We  piirrhaanil 
dried  figs  and  o^kes-  aiik-jfs  ;  m  alac*  laner  fir  onr  honea^  wUA 
was  K.t  to  be  bad  at  EaxDeb.  Tbese  woe  aetcnl  paadi  of 
nter  rom^  al-mt  the  rSlap: ;  aoaie  zsatBaL  md  otiheia  artiA- 
ciaL  Tvemr  pmU  had  been  «ix^ai  fron  tile  viDage  tha 
before,  and  tbe  las  was  cbai^^ed,  aa  uaoal,  npoa 
Arab& 

Three  TaDers  ex2ter  tbi»  pan  of  tbe  plaiii.  eoamgiiig  froM 
different  pc^inUL  Tbe  suddje  c^oe  oobmi  oova  from  the  &  8.  E. 
and  up  this  pMaea  tbe  road  to  Sa'aa',  Kcfr  Bii^  and  Saftd.^ 
Another  cornea  £rv«m  tbe  fiM2th«est«  and  along  it  liea  tbe  laad 
fxom  Sohmata.  Tbe  thiid  has  its  bead  near  Kat  Jebeil,  iriMn 
we  had  fonnerij  seen  it  as  Wadr  Biiawuh  ;'  tbenoa  it  deacaadi 
as  a  vindiog  wooded  Taller  to  this  village,  and  imitea  with  the 
othera  to  f.>rm  Wadr  el-'Ajtin,  wboee  waaef^omae  paaaea  off 
thivmgh  the  plain.  Tbe  x>Lnt«  of  mr  companion  in  1844,  fioia 
SOlLniuta  to  Bint  JebelL  had  been  along  tbeae  laai  two  ^aUaja 

We  nvw  took  a  gnide  on  foot,  for  the  remainder  of  tbe  day. 
Leaving  Bumeisb  at  noon,  over  what  aeemed  to  be  tbe  goaend 
dunghiU  of  the  village,  we  entered  tbe  middle  valley  upon  the 
Safcd  ix>ad.  We  were  at  first  undecided,  wbedier  to  go  to 
&i*8a\  or  to  Kofr  Bir'im ;  but  finally  condndod  to  atop  at  tfaa 
Utter  village  for  the  night,  and  make  an  exconion  to  the 
former ;  for  which  there  was  ample  time.  This  latter  jraipoaay 
however,  was  fiustzated  by  the  violent  wind  and  ocdd.  The  val- 
li*y  was  fertile  and  well  tilled,  though  not  wide  ;  with  high  biDs 
oil  iMwh  siile.  Its  name  we  did  not  note.  At  12^5  a  lof^  pojnt 
wiiH  oil  our  right,  with  a  ruin,  called  Biy&d.  Hereaboata  the 
Hh'mi*  nMul  went  off  on  the  right,  up  a  side  valley.  .  At  1  o'dook 
Krfr  IMr'im  come  in  sight  up  the  valley  on  a  hill ;  and  imme- 
iliatc^ly  iiftorwanls  SaW  also  was  seen  throng  a  gap  on  tfaa 
ri^lit."  The  liills  became  more  rocky,  and  tbe  vaUey  narrower ; 
lull  lurllior  up  thoro  was  again  more  tillage.  At  1^25  we  reaohad 
K(«rr  liir'im,  rliinbing  the  high  hill  on  which  it  stands  on  tfaa 
I'linl  Hulo  of  iho  valley.  i 

Tlio  lii^li  wind  and  cold  prevented  us  from  pitching  the 
iriil  ;  Iho  lliornioiuoter  stood  at  51^  Far.  We  were  tberefoe 
iiikiMi  In  llio  house  of  the  priest,  Elias,  an  old  man  of  some  aev- 

•  I'f KiininUli,  SiiW  iHirn  I50\  *  Bearii^  at  1 :  Kifr  Bii^  a  70"  K. 

•  Sm  ViiI.  II.  |i.  447.  ItU.  S72.J  SftW  a  10*  W. 
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entj  yean  ;  who  had  been  the  priest  of  this  Maronite  -village 
for  forty-five  years.  His  house  was  a  large  one  ;  and  he  had 
twenty-five  persons  in  his  &milyy  including  women  and  children. 
The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  the  fiimdy  rooms,  and  stables ; 
and  diere  were  other  stables  around  the  yard.  Dismounting  in 
the  court,  we  entered  by  a  small  and  low  door,  and  crept  up  a 
\tm  and  very  narrow  flight  of  steps  in  the  wall  to  the  large  upper 
room,  which  served  as  parlour  and  guest-chamber.  It  occupied 
the  whde  upper  floor ;  and  was  spanned  by  three  arches,  on 
which  rested  tne  beams  of  the  roof.  It  had  three  windows,  but 
without  g^asB ;  and  ihi  shutters  of  two  were  kept  closed  on  ac- 
count of  the  wind  ;  thus  rendering  parts  of  the  room  quite  dark. 
There  were  fires  in  every  room  ;  in  ours,  the  hearth  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  was  made  of  clay  in  the  form  of  a  pan 
or  basin.  On  one  side  were  carpets  and  cushions,  where  we,  as 
guests,  were  seated  or  stretched  ;  on  the  other  side  and  around 
the  fire  sat  our  host,  the  Sheikh  of  the  village,  and  other  neigh- 
bours. There  was,  of  course,  no  thought  of  our  being  left  alone. 
They  watched  rather  closely,  and  with  some  amusement,  the 
process  of  shaving ;  and  wondered  afterwards  at  our  writing. 
They  all  remained  while  we  took  our  dinner ;  which  our  host 
helped  out  by  bringing  us  bread,  lebefiy  and  butter.  The  latter 
was  fiom  goats'  milk ;  but  we  also  saw  a  ^rl  milking  a  cow.  In 
one  of  the  lower  rooms  was  a  child's  cradle  of  the  usual  European 
form  ;  they  were  said  to  be  common. 

We  took  a  walk  about  the  village  ;  and  examined  the  remains 
described  below.  It  occupies  a  sightly  spot ;  and  its  population, 
Maronites,  includes  160  males  by  the  census.  The  castle  of 
Sa'sa'  is  in  full  view  in  the  southwest,  half  an  hour  distant  by 
the  road,  but  hardly  a  nule  o£f  in  a  direct  line.  It  stands  on  a 
prominent  hill ;  and  has  an  old  look.  It  was  said  to  be  now  in 
ruins ;  and  is  supposed  by  E.  G.  Schulz  to  be  the  *  Castellum 
Begis'  of  the  crusaders.^  In  the  east  is  seen  the  village  of  'Alma, 
mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  other  Jewish  travellers,  as 
coDtuning  the  tombs  of  several  holy  men.*  Other  places  along 
our  former  route  were  also  visible.' 

At  night  we  once  more  set  up  our  bedsteads,  to  prevent 
intruders.  The  old  priest  slept  in  the  room,  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  with  only  a  thin  mattress  on  the  floor.  Otherwise  we 
were  left  to  ourselves.  The  yard  at  night,  as  a  place  of  safety, 
was  filled  with  horses,  cows,  young  cattle,  calves,  mules,  donkeys, 
dogs,  and  camels  ;  to  say  nothing  of  cats  and  poultry. 

*  Ritter.  Erdk.  XYI.  i.  p.  802.     Steph.  Itin6raire8  de  la  Terre  Sainto,  pp.  135,  184, 

Sclralz,  Lrituofrm  des  HOchRteD,  Th.  V.  2C3,  etc. 

pp.  29r»,  30(>.  Paului*  Sumnlung  Th.  VIL  •  Bearings  at  Kefr  Bir^m  :  Yanm  IS\ 

pp.  112,  116.  MAnm  27 \      'Alma  88\      Rh»  el-Ahmar 

■  Bcnj.  of  Tudela,  I.  p.  82.  Carmoly  100'.     el-Jiah  127'.     Sa'sa'  232\ 


m)x  BEzarr  r:   akka.  [SkIL 

-  irzr  r'-?cTs  r  nnff^yr  vz  Kefr  Bii^im  are  the  rcinams 
■-i  ■?■■■■ -L.-*  vniL-a  ir  ir^r  ▼»»re  ^>  us  inexplicable.  One  is 
. .  r-Trr^-jrt^rrr  "urr   r  "iitf  ^luhre,  Lxnsisting  of  the  front  of  a 

-  --^li"    Tie*!,  ^'wnrris  -iie  i^jtith,  with  two  rows  of  lime- 
•.  cnss    ^rr^  z  ^bjTsmm:  zn  a  portico.     The  front  wall 

'-"ivr    .-^*-i  -EiL«»-ti     T*  me   if  them  of  consddeiable  size. 

-sitii-    *   .   -i.^-ii    I  jii.Hi  iize  and  proportions ;  with 

r^i    i>  •  -^  ■*«  ssiL  isnri  ;  "die  latter  having  in  its  nuddle 

--r  ■::'•  «  **   "rzi;.^  :   ind  then  a  well  formed  romid 

jcTi    -=iAr>-«?-'*£  T-r.  .  -* "    r  T-^^rii  awnnd  it.     On  each  side 

::>    • .-- a^    *   .  -izaJ-r  SLit-  ilht  ;  each  with  a  comioe  of 

^rT^'\     -  u/tTti*       ji.^»Ti^    iSHL-a    .)f   these   side   doors    is  a 

;r^*..'     ::-.  ▼.     -rr^-L  t-z  i2   Tnmmented  stone.     The  col- 

.=r--  :-      IT"-     ^   T"r:    ^ w   ire  mcstlT  standing.      The 

?*-.  :i^-     •  ^    .;    :r>«    -£=-•  _'  tt      ?ar  ape  Armed  of  rings,  that 

.^    :  --^i       ^T   '     -r  -iniTT  3ierei7  bv  snccesrive  smaller 

Tsx*^      '^ -^     ^    ^^tr   -'sc*  -.rraitruve*.     The  whole  p:>rtico  is 

^:x  :>-:-      "■  T  -a.j:  ^-.r    r  "he  boiliiing  has  been  torn 

•  •.         -  .  •».    *»  :?*»i    V    cv    T  rbe  «de  d«?ors.  now  occu- 

V  •  .  T^    r*^       T?r    r  -^'^  jriumns  are  still  erect  in 

>     -»  •— •■!     ■   •:;»*-«  «r  asaiie  row  :r  rows  of  col unms. 

^    -   *i*.  -vaiii^'s:;  -nrratr  bai'k.  jiTjzan?  on  the  out- 

.     :«:;    £»iu;f  ^-imutf-L  zir.  I  i<.  able  cvlTann.  like  those 

-«        -   i      :zir*^r    c   t  ziile  »iiiccant  in  the  fields 

•..-..        *•-     .*jm-    %a»     r;vn  usi''  smiliir  to   that   above 

-^   ■ '-.        .     *.    ^   'Xki^n    isa  ^'oe,  ^x«?pt  :he  middle  portal 

•oww".    .:r<k   stir    "i-TH^  ixni  inwi.     This  Id:st  is  sculp- 

K^    '.':   v>«.r«   u    uv -muole  .  And  in  .i  lon^:  and  narrow 

,^  '^    •     •  Its,   ^«ii>.at   um: rtp nun  .n  "ie  ci:mmrn  Hebrew 

^      •N^  i.-.>   :^i»4-H.*«r      '3ui  'UK  .ettem  in?  -fi^  maoh  defrced 

*«.«>v  '^  .    Aiu    !i«    «t'.iu    «:tth  ^>  <Ttinir  iuml  c*  1*1.  that  we 

.....    -        •.t.-ttftt   -    "r*   •:.     '"'iv  irM  TTonL  r^  •  p<>ace/  and 

•.?«.     u.r    j>Liui.\,      V-  lad  urendy  s»:en  rwrt  copies 

^     ■•>••«.     -iiu^    »v    31r    rhouisun  sad   Mr  Van  de 

.»       >- r.*    v.'.'i    nm   /mrli  jcher  :  ami  neither 

V    -V     ^-^c    -^t       tttr    ]:iai*oinic  ^*aiittr»  jud  U?trn  able  to 

.^^>       „.      .^      «<%iv.-!5c        V;    att'rwaniH  leanxtfil  foim   Hr 

••:...    ^^...rv.       .:*«■.    :.     I fUHifciirin,  'iittc  di?  liiid  Trsiteii  the  spot 

^^..  ^  -    %;   -     i«:     .'iitt   'iai»oi   H  SaiW-  ttwi^r  fiivourable 

^.vc^.^.-^      i^,    rt.fc    11^   'iikbui  Tiuid  -d'v  i;tt»miine,  that 

^  ,  •^..u    /.*  :^8.    ■'^tti.**    UMii  riw  tim-id^r  i  f  the  edifice, 

.    .     -.-    V    •    •**'*^    '*  ****'^'     J.  ^'-'*^*"^^'^il«*rticulailj', 

,   ...  '«*   :•,    ■o-s.tinivii  inuMC.  'juc  ii»vv  K\  n  abided  at  a 

,,,    ,%...^    <.    %-iT  ijifn.-tt-TUxce  of  i:#  liaving  been 
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As  these  remains  were  the  first  of  the  kind  that  we  had  yet 
leen ;  and  were  of  a  style  of  architeotore  utterly  unknown  to  us ; 
wewere  at  a  loss  finr  some  time  what  to  make  of  them.  They  were 
evidently  neither  Ghreek  nor  Roman.  The  inscription,  if  authen- 
tic, obTioQsly  marks  both  structures  as  of  Jewish  origin  ;  and  as 
tuch,  they  could  only  have  been  synagogues.  We  were,  however, 
not  satisfied  <m  tins  p<nnt,  until  we  found  at  Meir6n  the  samespe* 
eiea  of  architecture,  in  the  acknowledged  remains  of  an  ancient 
Jewiah  synagogue.^  We  afterwards  found  the  ruins  of  like 
■truotures  at  Ii^id,  Tell  HtUn,  Eedes,  and  peihaps  other  places 
in  GhkUIee ;  all  marked  with  the  same  architectural  peculiarities. 
The  siae,  ib»  elaborate  sculptured  ornament,  and  the  splendour 
of  these  edifices,  do  not  belong  to  a  scattered  and  down-trodden 
people  ;  such  as  the  Jews  have  been  in  these  regions  ever  since 
the  fourth  century.  These  costly  synagogues,  therefore,  can  be 
referred  only  to  die  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  ;  when 
Oalilee  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Jews  ;  and  Jewish  learning 
and  schools  flourished  at  Tiberias.  All  these  circumstances 
would  seem  to  mark  a  condition  of  prosperity  and  wealth  and 
influence  among  the  Jews  of  Galilee  in  that  age,  of  which 
neither  their  own  historians,  nor  any  other,  have  given  us  any 
account.* 

Kefir  Bir'im  was  for  many  centuries  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 
grimage. Benjamin  of  Tudela,  indeed,  although  he  speaks  of 
nei^k>uring  places,  makes  no  mention  of  this  spot.  But  in  the 
Itinerary  of  &imuel  Bar  Simson  in  1210,  Kefi*  Bir'im  is  twice 
spoken  of  as  containing  the  tombs  of  Barak,  Obadiah  the  pro- 
phet, and  of  several  Jewish  Rabbis  ;  and  also  a  beautiful 
synagogue  erected  by  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai,  whose  tomb  is 
shown  at  Meiron.*  In  two  later  Itineraries  of  1561  and  1564, 
several  other  sepulchres  are  likewise  specified  ;  among  them  that 
of  queen  Esther.  The  earlier  one  speaks  also  of  two  syna- 
gogues in  ruins  ;  while  the  other  relates^  that  the  Jews  of  Safed 
made  an  annual  pilgrimage  hither  at  the  festival  of  Purim,  and 
were  accustomed  on  this  occasion  "  to  eat,  drink,  and  rejoice.''* 
All  this  has  now  passed  away. 

Wednesday,  AprU  14^A.— We  left  Kefr  Bir'im  at  7.10  with 
a  guide  for  Meiron.     We  kept  along  on  the  high  ground  above 

'  We  w«re  not  then  aware,  that  this  specimens  of  the  sqnare  character  extant. 

^ace  had  been  Tiaited  in   1889  bj  Messrs  It  is  generally  held  that  this  character  was 

Bonar  and  M^Cheyna  of  the  Scottish  df-  in  use  in  the  time  of  Chriift,  if  not  earlier. 

Thej  heard  from  both  Jews  See  Gesenius  Gesch.  d.  lleb.  Syr.  p.  156 


Maronites,    that  these  were  Jewish  sq.     Hnpfeld  in  TheoL  Studien  n.  Krit. 

•yiMiCOgiMa ;  and  that  the  Jews  sometimes  1830,  4tes  H.  p.  288.     Winer  Koalwb.  art 

gp  there  to  pray.     See  their  Narratiye,  Schrcibkuntt.  Comp.  Matt  5,  18. 

June  llth.  '  Carmolv  Itin.  pp.  132,  136. 

"  See  Vol  n.  p.  89L   [iil  269.]— The  *  Carmoly  L  c  pp.  380,  455. 
inscription  u  probably  one  of  the  earliest 


rSCX   3ECBUT   TO    AEKA.  [Sk.IL 

■:i::-i   "=t?   jmL  iiscended  yesterday  ;  and  soon  camo 

r     -i^-     -rr-rij^ra  it  and  another  valley,  Wady  Nai^ir, 

v~  _"     i  -  Z.  X  join  the  great  Wady  Mu'addamiyeh 

_-  -rr^i*.  t7? :.  tz*  "lie  water-shcd  between  the  Jordan  and 

•_  -r-iCT-is.     :ix:n  ▼»»  a  glorions  view  of  Jebel  esh- 

-r^;:"   .•r!ir  And  jH^c  in  the  morning  sun ;  while 

.  ••v^     a    -IT  -:^r  wa*  shrouded  in  clouds;  which, 

- » ii    -zzisiL^L.     Sfc  -«'  was  in  full  view  on  our  right. 

-i.    .It    •.:r^.zl    -f  'Xidy  Na^  at  7.45  ;  and  in  five 

-  :•  .-;  »«rr    2  Mie  itxz  riiae.*     Here  we  looked  down 

-  •    ^'^    -arulii  "luley.  ^hlj  EhQal  Seba',  coming  down 
-r    -  -J.  v}:>;-^m  ^dc  .1  Jtwl  JermOk,  and  spreading  out 

_-;    w    ::t    j.riitm  7a«  ci  that  mountain.     It  then 

*•?  ViAi'^   Visir :   and  the  united  Wady  en- 

'. :  .wiiiziwa  osLx'   in  hoar  below  el-Jish.'      This 

aj"    r-r    -  -;:ri:     a*  iis^'  Sikfed  on  its  lofty  hilL     We 

-^    -.v.     •  .   'Vidi^  Kliilal  :  and  crossing  its  bed  rose 

:.  ..  f  X'  ^  w^ire  upon  the  summit  of  the  low 

II  .T'ln  ziie  northeastern  angle  of  Jebel 


■*•   •*••> 


^-.>^    v^i    :   w  'in*  2ioaatain  is  here  at  its  north- 

•  V  ^  "5*:  iie  1  bastion  close 'on  our  right 

•t--.    ';■  -ii-l    -   a*^  ^^  -and  that  separates  the 

..  :    -  li:  -::•!?*.■    -t  rha  Mediterranean,  is  an 

^    -  ,A,    -t-I-«i  ^  xl   Aiacair,  en  the  left  of  Sa'sa', 

_    ■*  ..    %•_■■•- ^  ;^.-r^:lv  ^urh-     It  was  used  by  my 

•iru^  iis  ynrofSj  in  IS+L*     On  our 

■\'L^ini.ng  towanis  el-Jish  ;  but 

^  ^  .  .  »v>i':-.i   .s»it  :twar»L*  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 

.-"»'»a:i.!j    iiiu  ^'Vidy  el-'Amtd.    Our  road 

r  ;^^.  ^^.  »^.  ^^;    A  il'  cl:  the  eastern  base  of  the 

.     ;    »:i.va  '•ia#  uc'ariT  due  north  and  soutL 

.  ^*  a^.    a^i--ti  u  "AM  .'ii*:tfra  part  of  the  plain  of 

^  .:^....  11  uvd  II  :iie  Talmud.*     We  passed 

7*.    -vx^     r^*:      ^^  '^*^^  thivugh  a  cultivated 

.  /     ,,     .:  -    :>.v«.     At  3  o'civxk  a  foA  of 

...^^    .     :>.   "^u^-    c  M.'b'Q.     The  straight  road 

'^  V  ..      ^^  s.^.*.^  iind  "lie  <ca:heastem  dank  of 

-*  >•>:•.-.•.!.     -'.   ^:itf  *i^id  to  be  compaiaiively 


!^   XfCCO  of  iht  Talmnd,  wtf 
.'iMi  V  -<>    '^     Mtir.c  &  13    E. 
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We  tnmed  up  to  Meirdn,  a  very  old  looking  village  situated 
on  a  ledge  of  bristling  rocks  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
TIm  ascent  is  by  a  steep  and  very  ancient  road.  Below  the 
Tillage  on  oar  right,  weie  sepulchres  in  the  rocks ;  in  one  place 
fimr  arches  or  vaults  excavated  side  by  side  in  the  face  of  the 
lodk,  each  with  a  sarcophagus  placed  across  it,  and  the  vault 
josi  deep  enouj^  to  receive  the  sarcophagus.  One  of  them  had 
two  sarcophagi  These  differed  firom  all  the  sepulchres  we  had 
yet  seen.  There  were  two  other  similar  ones  a  little  higher  up. 
We  reached  the  village  at  9.10.  It  is  small,  and  inhabited  only 
by  If  uhammedans.  A  fine  plain  lies  under  it  in  the  east,  lower 
than  that  towards  Jish,  and  drained  off  in  the  southeast  to  a 
Wady  southwest  of  Safed.  This  latter  place  was  in  fiiU  view, 
reckoned  two  hours  distant  South  of  Meir6n  in  the  valley,  we 
were  told  of  a  large  fountain.^ 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  question,  but  that  this  place 
IS  the  Meiron  of  the  Talmud ;  several  times  there  mentioned 
akM^  with  Ghish  HcUaby  now  el-Jish.'  It  is  also  most  probably 
tibe  Jfero  or  Meroth  of  Josephus ;  one  of  the  places  fortified 
hf  that  leader  in  Upper  Galilee,  in  connection  likewise  with 
Uiacala  or  el-Jish.*  It  has  ever  maintained  a  strong  traditional 
hold  upon  the  affection  of  the  Jews,  as  containing  the  sepul- 
chres of  some  of  their  most  celebrated  scholars  and  holy  men. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  twelfth  century,  mentions  here  in  a 
cave  the  tombs  of  the  great  teachers,  Hillel  and  Shammai, 
with  twenty  of  their  disciples  and  other  Rabbis.*  The  Itine- 
rary of  Samuel  Bar  Simson,  half  a  century  later,  adds  the  sepul- 
chra  of  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  and  his  son  R.  Eleazer.'  The 
annual  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews  at  the  present  day  to  this  place 
was  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  our  former  journey.* 

Our  object  here  was  not  to  visit  the  sepulchres  ;  but  being 
here  we  went  to  those  below  the  village  on  the  south.  These 
are  surrounded  by  a  square  enclosure  ;  the  inside  of  the  wall 
being  built  up  with  stalls  in  the  manner  of  a  Ehfin,  for  the  con- 
venience of  men  and  horses.  The  tombs  are  under  low  domed 
structures  ;  which  are  usually  shut  and  locked ;  and  the  keys 
kept  at  Safed.  The  enclosure  was  now  open  ;  but  we  could  not 
enter  the.  tombs.  Every  thing  her^  was  clean,  and  the  domes 
whitewashed.  This  is  now  the  chief  point  of  pilgrimage  ;  and 
here  are  the  reputed  tombs  of  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  and  his 

*  Besringt  firom  Meirto:   Safed  UV.  *  B«nJ.  of  Tad.  L  p.  82. 
Kladltha51^     Jiahir.     Sifsif  ir.  *  Carmolj  Itin.  I  a  pp.  188,  260. 

•  H«bL  yn^'O;  tee  the  referenoei  in  •  See  Vol  U.  p.  481.  [iii.  p.  884  iq.] 
lirfitfoot  Op^  IL  p.  598.  RelMdPaLp.  Sw  »1»  Emotfi  TraveU,  U.  p  865  sq. 
glY^          '^'^        '^                                *^  Narrative  of  the  ScottirfiDepuUtion,  July 

■Joa.  B.  J.  2.  20.  6.  Vit  J  87.  ReUmd  ^^^  WiUon'i  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  pw 
?«L  ^  181.  ^"  •^• 

Vol-  in.— 7 


»»ll  ;    rtM  {iImo    tllfJHI;  of  HIJj*:]    lOil    SiiLILIIlL    Llil.    ill-ir    Lacfllirf. 

Uui  iIk'iv  in  lit  |in!Wjnt  no  ^ipjiennkiije  :•:  iz.i:i;Ti-7 

NVo  li'lt  iiuire  iIltc•rei^•t  iii  tih:  rtfzixfa^  c  ZAtt  izii^t  -tua- 
>;yKiu\  Tho  Mitu  Ih  an  upsa,  anificikjr  ifcTt-Icti  .if.  ia  ui^  au:«ni 
xivli'  v{  u  hup)  ovcThuiigiitg  nxk  Tiit  €»ra:^g  rr:c.:ai  ^v^rd 
ihc  MiUith  ;  Hiul  Iiure  Uhj  only  the  nue  p:?:^  »m  &  f^jctian 
ot'  tlio  luMit  wall  (including  a  eide  cjJiTi  i§  ra-.i:Tg.  The 
iiivlutivtuiv  iMiilnioHt  jjreciHcly  like  tLat  oi  zui  reruiL*  as  Kttr 
Uauu  ;  but  of  mora  moHHive  prop«ortivikK.  ioTE^r  5t:Dfi«.  and 
tu*lu*i-  si-ul|itim\  Si»nio  of  iLene  stozMrf  a^  4i  feet  long  by  2^ 
Uvi  (liu'k.  'riio  iH)rtiil  iH  nearly  ten  feet  iii^  Ly  5^  ^t  vide/ 
liH  Mvlo  i^'NtH  <ii\'  oiu^li  of  a  Bingle  i»tone.  elaborately  sctilptwed. 
riu*  H*ul(*tai\*\l  liutol  imijectH  somewhat  beyond  the  6ide  pocu; 
;nul  UH  ^uUvHii  iu^ii'ription  and  without  the  wreath.  The  portico 
UN  \k\\A\\  i^iMio  ;  o\roi»i  u  comer  jiedestal  titted  inside  &r  a 
iivublo  vvUuuii.  Siuuo  fniginentH  erf'  columns  and  sculptured 
vuuiMuuuv*  rtit*  Si'rttloml  around.     The  area  of  the  interior 

>  su:i':\  An  old  Jow  Miid  it  was  the  synagogue  of  the  'just,' 
^lUo  v%viv'  buiu\l  Ivlow.— This  synagogue  is  not  alluded  to  by 
K  Ukmmi.hu  ,  but  U.  S»wuuol  in  1210,  and  Jacob  of  Paris  in 
:  \v,\  .'.uiko  tticuiiou  of  it.*  . 

L  v  iiH*u  ^a*  tUo  ivunten^ftrt  of  the  remains  we  had  leen 
\    •  Iv;:  v.«,     Uiv^king  lit  the  historical  eridence  in  respect  to 

>  '        \\.y^^^,^^  no  ix'jisim  to  call  in  question  the  tradition, 
*         '.  sv  'uv!v  i\w  ruins  o(  an  ancient  s}Tiag«»gue  going  back  to 

'  >    .xuiuiu's  of  tho  i'hristian  era.     We  no  longer  hesi- 

'     '  ^  xxaa;  ilu>*^  •»<  Kofr  Bir  un,as  liaving  the  some  chatac- 
^   '''  *     v.:u^*.t>  >*A*  svnnowhat  excited  in  anticipation,  to 

niins  at  Toll  IlAm,  which  formerly  had 
X,  ^.n;ld  not  turn  out  to  be  of  like  origm. 

U*sidoi*  Viisvala,  he  caused  to  be  forti- 

(ouus  of  Soph,  Janiuith,  Meroth,  and 

^;isfal:i  and  5Ion4h  are  identitiod 

^     V'      .irtuuiith  is  unknown  ;  and  the  rock 

V  ?vv.'^n>i'^l  in  tho  nuKlorn  'Akbarah  of 

<  .;;  .V  T;'.l:uuJ.    Thi^  village  we  did  not 

v.*:>t*vxi  u^  lio  s.>uth  of  Mciron  and 

Vn  ..  .jV  5s  vh  of  tT^.:!i.i»hu8,  it  *i»enj8  not 

^   \*\,-  Kxr!  i%;cn:ic:u  ^iih  the  modern 

'^    "       xx.  ;v.c:.:uri  k^i   tho  latter  name 


%  s» 


.n'.vi    t.w 


.J    ^  • 


V. 
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QotO  the  middle  of  the  crosades,  it  could  hardly  have  been 

eufier  a  place  of  much  importance.^ 
Oar  farther  plan  was  to  go  from  Meirdn  to  Bamah  of 

KtphtalL  This  conld  be  done,  either  by  keeping  along  the  road 
■  the  plain  to  Semti V  and  then  on  the  road  from  Safed  to 
BImeh  aroond  the  souUieastem  flank  of  Jebel  JermOk  ;  or  by 
iBoendinff  and  crossing  the  main  ridge  of  the  mountain  to  Beit 
Jam.  We  chose  the  latter  course,  as  affording  a  better  view 
both  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  adjacent  country.  There  was 
here  some  difficulty  in  finduiff^a  guide  ;  but  at  last  we  obtained 
an  old  man  on  foot  Setting  off  at  10  o'clock,  we  soon  b^an  to  as- 
cend steeply  along  a  mvine,  on  a  course  about  N.  60^  W .  After 
twenty  minutes  a  fork  of  the  road  went  off  to  the  right  across 
the  mrine,  leading  to  the  village  of  JermQk.  We  now  climbed 
out  €{  the  ravine  towards  the  left ;  and  at  10.30  reached  the 
hnm  of  the  steep  ascent.'  Here  were  five  very  old  olive  trees. 
Still,  ascending  gradually,  we  had  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ; 
and  came  out  at  10.45  upon  a  high  tract  of  table  land.  Here 
wu  a  pond  of  water,  called  Birket  Zibtld,  from  a  ruin  not  fax 
oC  Hence  the  mountain  is  likewise  sometimes  cidled  Jebel 
EibM. 

Proceeding  across  this  plain,  we  reached  at  11  o'clock  the 
western  brow  of  the  ridge  ;  and  looked  down  into  the  deep  and 
vast  valley  before  us,  running  off  northwest  to  Wady  el-KQm  ; 
inth  Beit  Jenn  beyond  it  midway  on  the  mountain  side.  The 
Dnue  village  of  JermOk  was  also  in  view  on  our  right,  on  the 
hi^  ridge  beyond  the  head  of  a  shorter  valley  running  down 
northwest  to  the  former  one.'  This  village,  an  hour  distant 
from  Meirdn,  was  visited  by  Messrs  Bonar  and  McCheyne  in 
1839  ;  it  is  situated  on  the  level  western  brow  of  the  moimtain, 
and  enjoys  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.  It  was  said  to  be  at 
present  almost  deserted.^ 

We  now  began  to  descend  towards  the  great  valley.  The 
path  led  down  for  a  time  along  the  right  side  of  a  long  lateral 
▼alley ;  then  crossing  more  to  the  right  it  continued  down  the 
left  side  of  a  shorter  and  very  steep  Wady.  We  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  great  valley  at  11.40  ;  here  running  N.  45°  W. 
We  did  not  learn  its  name  at  this  point ;  though  in  all  probabil- 
ity it  is  called  Wady  Beit  Jenn  ;  lower  down  it  takes  the  name 
of  Wady  Habis.      Turning  a  little  down  the  valley,  we  passed 

>  Jo«.  a  J.  2.  20.  6.    The  Talmadio  Jith  89'.    lUt  eUAhmmr  89\    Kadditha 

rtl  Ttfath,  once  mentioned  in  Kaah  Ha-  60'.     TeiUbeh  69  \     DeUta  60  .     'Ain 

ihaoah  c.  2,  can  hardly  be  pretted  as  iden-  ez-Zeit6n  95 '.     Safed  106^ 

tical  irith  Safed.— Ritter  also  leemfl  to  re-  *  Bearings  at  1 1,  on  brow :  Jermak  N. 

fud  Seph   as  representing  Safed,  Erdk.  10"  W.  1  m.     Beit  Jenn  S.  70'  W.  2  m. 

XVI.  L  p.  759 ;  but  comp.  ib.  p.  687.  *  Narrati\-e  etc.  July  13th. 

*  Bearings  at  10.  80 :  Jish  26'.  Birket 
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Arouiul  a  ]iomi  mtr-  iLe  month  of  a  small  aikd  almcisi  pazaOd 
wai  ravim  with  a  fint-  hrcmk  ;  and  begaa  at  IIJC*  to  aectod 
fiif»t»]jl\  tiWarJh  Boil  tlonn.  vliich  we  reached  at  12.15. 

\\c\\  tlt'iiii  ib  a  lanrc-  and  well  built  village.  The  hoans  ue 
a:  tin  (Miumoii  liiurBtmie  of  these  monntaiitf  ;  bat  on  the  roof 
o:  inu  iif  rhe  iumst-F  I  noticed  a  roller  of  Uack  vc4canic  stone, 
\^iii.*l.  must  liAvc  lK*on  bn^ufrht  from  a  distance.  The  popolation 
«^ml]lnHt'^  HGO  nialoti  :  and  all  are  Dnues.  There  is  no  appear- 
aii.n  111'  iiiiTiquiT\  ;  csoopt  a  single  Bcpulchre  on  the  sonth  of  the 
viU:^^^  nuu'h  likt'  those  at  Meirctn. — Beit  Jenn  was  visited  in 
Aiurnsr.  ITM.  by  Stojiban  Schulz,  coming  from  el-Bukei'a.  He 
liiM'iikh  111  vlir  inhabitants  asi  occupied  in  Tnanufactming  water- 
Nkiu>  .  and  il(^*rilH^  tlic  frajKHi  of  this  region  as  particiilarlf 
I'lriTi'  lUhi  line  ;  the  elusierp  weighing  each  ten  or  twelve  poonda' 
\  is  liu  iLsinvi  of  tht^se  mountain  ridges  and  lockv  decHvitiei, 
a>  Ht\«v.  ir.nu  Beii  .lenu  in  A]iril,  was  bald,  barren,  and  desolate 

IV.  Mu  hurht^sl  ib»criH\ 

VmOi.a^   I  he  \Illi\gt\  in  the  southwest,  is  a  small  deep  basin 
v:.y  I.  ]*i\iui  of  waier.     A  nam»w  vallev  breaks  down  fromit, 
iiir.uiiii.  liie  wiMem  riJiTC,  to  the  j>lain  of  el-Bukei'a  beyond. 
S.^^;i.  .\:  \\A>  xaliey  a  nmd  cn»sses  the  ridge  frtm  Beit  Jenn 
i.     Am     l:..^^^T  I'^nire  lillago  of    el-Bukei'a,  sittiated  in  that 
:vis.i.     >:;iui&i.  S/iAilr   dt^^riK*s  the  plain  as  being  abontan 
i\.\.'   i.i.ii:   ':  \  hhl:  an  h.mr  bn»ad  ;  the  longer  direction  being 
;vx-  •»  ;-. ::.  s.n;:!:  :.■  n.inh  ;  and  shut  in  by  elevated  hilla'    A 
:v  .\  V  *..:>  :^,'*.»:u:*::  w,  vhjih  has  its  source  in  the  fountain  of 
.>.  ^  ..ir^jT.      T:.i>  i*::er  stAiids  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain, 
-;  K  1^. ..  . ..::  \-»:;M  tra.t      Fn^ni  it  the  bed  of  Wady  el-Bukei'a 

...>  ,;.  ^ .  ;.!.?. •v^'V.  t:K'  Kisin,  and  jMisses  out  to  the  westward 
.:a  :u:  jk  .r.^y  f.-^w  s*i}v*ratiui:  Sfthmftta  from  Tershiha.  The 
*.».;  v>  1  .:.>  rk*  u^r  Art*  verj-  high  ;  and  in  some  places  precipi- 
.  N  1  :\  « ..«j^  . !'  Bukoi'a  is  a  good  hour  distant  from 
s  .. .  V  X  V:?;  -.v :  v-Uv.^^r.  Are  niainly  Dnizes  ;  but  Schulz  found 
.:-^  \  :  :.a^  ..i,;i  si,.ii>e  'i':;  t&:i-,ilies  of  Jews;  and  these  remain 
»  ..\9«.i:.  :.-  :^.'  iv.v.'.:lvT  of  aKmt  twenty  jwrsons.*  They 
*  .  ".  VI..,  ?.-  ^..V.  ibii'  gr\*und,  like  Fellahs;  and  this  was 
w-.i-^c^  an:.?:'.v.a:  w  lis  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Reichanl,  whose 

V.  ^*vfc.:j  ^.».,r  >*v  v.vi^l^  iv.  Jerusalem  ;  and  who  had  recently 
.  >i^v    !»,  vj*uv.      r>J.*  is  :he  vnily  instance  known  in  Palestine 

;   .'•.  <•>  -wri^'sxl  v.*  ijcrvuItiiTv.     For  this  reas<m  these  Jews  of 
5i».i.v'i  ev  >uyLx^\i  by  a^uio  to  Iv  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 

X  x.4^.1  '..-atiait;«a  ^\  V    ?w  :f<L     Se«  S.  Schnli  I  c.  V.  p.  279.    PrahisLe. 

-\.^^    xwu—Tuifci  .<K.  \  II  K  x-yk  vu  p.  io;i. 

....  ■  K   Sni'th  Ma  Jcfamal.  1844. 

I....     .K    l..^v.    ..-.-    ..Vvft*^         •SS.-hulilc.     H.*nap  ana  MrCbfTW 
""^     •••         ■■-    »  •■->^»*'*        :^^  ''?"^2     Vrt-xi  oiiL«r:ii  at  Jvmiuk;  Namtirv,  Jnlj 
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Jewiiii  inhaUtante  of  the  land,  who  have  never  been  driven  ont 

bf  the  later  mastera  of  the  country,  whether  Christians  or 

Mahammedanfl.     They  say  their  fathers  always  dwelt  there. 

JNor  IB  it  an  improbable  supposition,  that  they  may  have  thns 

ranained  undisturbed  in  this  nook  of  their  mountains,  remote 

finm  the  routes  of  war  and  travel,  as  also  fiom  the  sites  of 

Jeiriah  pilgrimage. 

At  jBeit  Jenn  we  were  thns  among  the  head  branches 
of  the  great  Wady  el-Etlm,  which,  descending  from  these 
mountains,  drains  tibe  whole  district  of  el-JebeL  The  main 
ridge  of  Jebel  Jermiik  is  that  which  we  had  crossed  in  its 
loweat  part  In  the  north  it  rises  into  the  highest  peak  of 
Galilee ;  and  towards  the  south  rises  also,  but  not  so  high.  Its 
whole  length  is  hardly  two  hours.  It  separates  the  districts  of 
Bmied  and  el-JebeL  Southwest  of  Safed  and  near  Sem^'y  it 
diope  down  towards  the  south  to  a  lower  ridge,  which  shuts  in 
the  plain  of  B&meh  on  the  east.  But  the  main  ridge  turns 
westward  at  a  right  angle,  and  as  a  hi^h  mountain  skirts  the 
plain  of  BAmeh  on  the  north ;  the  highest  indeed  of  all  the 
parallel  ridges  of  Lower  Galilee.  It  thus  lies  between  the  dis- 
tricts ci  el-Jebel  and  esh-Shftghtir.  Far  up  in  the  interior 
rfcesses  of  the  southeastern  angle  of  this  mountain,  the  great 
valley  of  Beit  Jenn  has  its  beginning ;  and  runs  down  northwest 
to  unite,  as  Wady  Habis,  with  Wady  el-Bukei'a,  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  ridge  which  separates  them  in  the  south. 
The  junction  takes  place  at  some  distance  below  Stlhmdta. 
Before  the  junction,  Wady  Habis  receives ,  the  shorter  Wady 
Biraeh  from  the  left;  and  from  the  right  the  deep  Wady 
Harfeish  coming  down  from  under  the  village  of  JermOk.*  The 
ridge  between  Beit  Jenn  and  Bukei'a  may  thus  be  said  to  divide 
the  interior  right  angle  of  the  mountain  into  two  acute  angles  ; 
each  drained  by  a  main  branch  of  Wady  el-KOm.  On  the 
north  the  district  el-Jebel  is  separated  from  Belfid  Beshftrah 
by  the  high  land  running  up  eastward  from  E^  en-Naktirah. 

This  cluster  of  mountains  has  been  sometimes  regarded  as 
the  Asamon  of  Josephus,  to  which  on  one  occasion  seditious 
persons  and  robbers  fled  from  Sepphoris.  But  that  mountain 
was  in  the  very  middle  of  Galilee,  and  over  against  Sepphoris  ; 
a  description  which  applies  better  to  the  broken  and  double  ridge 
skirting  the  Btittauf  on  the  north.* 

Setting  off  from  Beit  Jenn  at  12.45,  we  took  the  road  for 
Rimeh,  with  a  new  guide  on  foot.  The  way  led  at  first  along 
a  low  ridge  between  the  small  valley  by  which  we  had  ascended, 

*  E.  Smith,  Mfl.  Jounial,  1844.  Krrurpvt  r^f  'Xnr^tms.    Comp.    Ritter 

*  Jm.  B.  J.  2.  18.  11,  'A4ratiAp  ...fh    Erdk.  XVL  L  p.  774. 
pHwirorw  rqt  TaXiXmias  tpot^  %  Kwrtuftkp 
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.iL.  11-  Inr  TiLfin  in  the  fiouthwe*-: ;    Lfi-r^rwuri?  it  verged  more 

--r.  -..2,:  1  i-:rrra?ion  or  saddle  m  iL*  rjciii&in.     The  pen- 

n^     zn-T  TT^  iVu:  S.  S.  E.    At  1.15,  Lkl:  hz.  hour  from  Beit 

£z.  --  iz:»i   "i:  riidenly  upon  the  trt'"-  of  iLe  high  precipi- 

-  li  r..'z::uiz.  i»:Tf  ni.ning  from  east  to  weft,  and  overlooking 

-^T  ^i^    -iirzfil  r^r.on  extending  from  ihr  bay  of  'Akka  to 

:.    .^.   :  r'.irrik?    ^.zh  Carmel  in  the  distance  on  one  side, 

«^   L  ::::  Z ..   r  .  i  :!-:  rther.    To  get  the  full  view  we  had  to 

:   1   T'-  ::zi.::^^*f  rirl::.  and  pass  around  a  projecting  cliflP. 

t:i  -  -J  -'"-.t  i."*^  '-i-:   i^irlct  of  Sh&ghtlr,  made  up  of  plains 

£-.1 J:^  r :::  -!l^*  ■   "^t!?:,  a::i  separated  by  parallel  ridges  of 

j^"        --  _.lj     vir  li  ck  *:  high  as  that  on  which  we  stood. 

^:.:     :        :--    mxt-La.:-.!;  tnlow  us  was  the  rich  and  well 

-  - _::  .-.  Iu-ii»:i     ^l:h  the  village  of  that  name  on  the 

.  •  • «   V  :   1:-  n  vni  "i.:L    Tiwugh  this  plain  passes  the  road 

-v.    --— s  *   •%-*:• ....!..  i.^?«—.lat  to  Damascus  by  way  of  Khftn 

:.^   .11..    :.:•   "s-      J-  the  next  parallel  ridge  rosea 

.*-     -  *.  ;..-     •   .   ,  :-!•  ti.'^t  of  south,  called  Tell  Haartir; 

-;,    .  *.    .1.  --iLLL  divided  by  a  transverse  ridge. 

.    .j^._  .    -..^    ■—. -v/L  fiirting  the  great  plain  el- 

-.  -.    -i-z  Li'::her  shorter  ridge  east  of 

•     _    :     '..rti.r  llL  v^r  rlam  of  Tur'an. 

;^.::: ..  .  ?, ::  :i   i  ti-r  east  by  the  low  ridge 

.:    -  :    .        -^  ■*   :'  '«>>*  Jermuk  ;  and  on  the 

.     ,    •    .  .    -•  .     -  >  Ii.li^  wLich  overtook  the  plain 

-    -  r:.    *    '-  •   ^:<em  end,  as  if  a  ravine 

■  -4  T^ad,  asd  has  no  water-coune. 

,  .  •    -   . ".  •>  -••  »*"  « :•  Ranieh,  is  drained  by 

..,.  ..-;        .    Vii.:T  ckjc-i  S^:ll.lmeh  ;  it  sweeps 

J  .    -li*-^    •^«  }'T  a  iM;.  in  the  R^uthera 

'   .    \-r     Thi«E.  a?  WaJy   JHaianich,it 

..,      .     •    :   :  hiii..  a^i  nns  t. .  the  lake  of 

. .  ",  ,-  -    'rt^:i.  .»f  the  }:.\ia  *{  Rameh  is 

J..    .:    U'liiiy  Sh.iV.b  :   wi.uV  in  like 

- .—     ;r  M'**'  p*p  in  the  >:u:h:  ri.  ridge : 

.    <  ,1  .»:    Akfci  :  :~  ^L:/:.  ::>  water- 

-•  •     v,\\   r^'CT  S:%'ziiXzL     1l  :»•!  ilain 

.    .  ^    ..-.  T   tm- Jvtt  vt  tho  p-it  ',ai=T  Len- 

--.^  :.  iax.l  Sukhnln  :  iLv  ;..T:vr  the 

"   -  .   *.  -T^    )f  :hr  Sliest  and  n't.  -t  oxten- 
•    .    T:::r.  n.^ne  to  Iv  c  -nuij.ri-d  with 

•  V    p-rj.rT:fh  c;^^ .  Nuhf^tu".  :vif 
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H  daring  the  whole  of  onr  present  journey.    This  ridge  also 
Anns  a  very  definite  boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower  Gali- 

Setting  off  again  at  1.35,  we  began  the  long  and  very  steep 
descent  towards  the  village.  On  the  way  one  of  the  mules  fell, 
and  had  to  be  unloaded  before  he  could  rise.  After  thus  losing 
tan  minutes,  we  reached  B&meh  at  2.45 ;  the  descent  having 
oecapied  just  an  hour.  The  village  lies  upon  the  lower  culti- 
vated slope  of  the  mountain,  still  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
pUn.  It  is  a  large  village,  well  built  and  apparently  wealthy ; 
and  is  inhabited  by  Christians  and  Druzes.  The  former  are 
Greeks  and  Greek  Catholics  ;  and  constitute  about  two  thirds 
of  the  population.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  extensive  olive 
oicharda.  Several  of  the  men  of  the  village  were  sitting  on  the 
mand  near  the  entrance ;  and  seemed  little  disposed  to  trouble 
fliemeelves  even  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  strangers.  Mean- 
time, BB  our  horses'  shoes  needed  &stening,  our  servants  succeeded 
Si  finding  a  very  good  smith.' 

Bftmeh  has  no  traces  of  antiquity  within  or  around  it,  so 
fitf  as  we  could  see  or  hear.  Yet  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  an- 
dent  Bamah  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali ;'  the  Bamah  we  had 
Tinted  a  few  days  before,  being  unquestionably  that  of  Asher. 
Both  are  merely  enumerated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.^  The 
piQaent  Bamah  is  mentioned  by  Brocardus  ;  but  he  puts  it  two 
miles  south  of  Cana ;  and  his  whole  account  of  this  region  is 
confused.  Adrichomius  places  it  near  Safed.'  No  modem  travel- 
lers seem  to  have  traversed  this  great  route  between  'Akka  and 
Damascus  ;  but  B&meh  was  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz,  passing 
northwards,  apparently  in  1847.  My  companion  heard  of  it  in 
1844  as  near  the  beginning  of  Wady  Sha'ab.^ 

Learning  that  there  was  a  ruin  Hfiztlr  in  connection  with  the 
Ten  of  that  name,  we  concluded  to  visit  it ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
take  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  at  Mughfir,  a  village  on  the 
BQUtheastem  declivity  of  the  Tell.  The  usual  road  from  Bfimeh, 
which  we  followed,  passes  around  the  Tell  on  the  east ;  though, 
as  we  found  afterwards,  we  might  perhaps  have  saved  some 
time,  had  we  taken  a  less  frequented  path  around  its  western 
nde.  Leaving  B&meh  at  3.10,  we  struck  down  on  a  south- 
easterly course  into  the  plain.  The  bottom  was  tmdulating  and 
Tariegated ;   and  full  of  old  olive  trees,  forming  an  immense 

"  Joseph.  B.  J.  8.  8.  1,  2.     Reland  Pa-  «  Josh.  19,  86. 

iBit.  p.  127,  180  sq.     Kitter  Erdk.  XVI.  *  Eascb.  et  Hieroa  Onomaaticon,  art 

Lpp.  685,  757.      Comp.  Eufleb.  etHieron.  Rcema, 

OnooiMt  art.  OaliUxa.  *  Brocardiu  o.  6.    Adrichomixu  p.  128. 

*  Bearing  from  er-RAmeh  :  Seij6r217%  *  Rttter  L  o.  p.  772.     £.  Smitii,  Ms. 

H  m.     Niihf  270'.     Deir  el-As'ad  26r.  Journal,  Ap.  22,  ISU. 
Ten  Hax^  150  .    Deir  Hamia  188% 
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jDrvr».  llhz  tCf:«e  iL-^ftr  Gaza  aod  Beirte.  Thoe  old  trees,  as  ne 
l/«zs^  :r.  Tinfios  p4r7>  :t'  tbe  crcmtrT.  are  ealkd  br  tlie  peofila 
Bi my :.  r:  •  Or*ek :  *  fr:r:i  an  iz?i-rn=AcLe  iz=.i:resaca.  dot  they  Ymm 
^Kut  d/'>x  frricn  «  tirie  earii^r  tLiii  the  Mnhammedjui  conqML 
At  SJLS  -v^  $tn::k  tb^  ]>&ma£c:is  read;  from  wUdiy  tm 
jLinnVA  ]^zrt,  tLr,  y,^^i  r.^ii  wcz.t  ^f  xai>re  to  the  kft,  to  ( 
tb«  krV  rvi^  near  :L^  zjormtam.  At  3.45.  our  path 
frr/TD  th&  Jy^sLaecn?.  rxsA  :  we  mraed  zxitt  to  the 
KXitt  crc^e^  a  w*teT-couf«€  &:  w  n<eadT  dir.  All  dus 
tl^  plain  u  diaizk^  •:£  soathvest  to  Wadr  Srilamrh, 
thft  gap  w:^t  of  Tell  H^ztir.  The  plain  is  here 
fertik; ;  tb«r  aoil  a  r^  kacL  Our  j«th  lar  along  op  a  diy  y 
cfjumt.  At  4.10  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  li^e  on  the  caat  of 
the  Tell ;  and  Ixked  down  into  the  plain  of  Wady  SdUaidi 
before-  Ca.  We  n>w  lud  to  work  our  war  along  the  aoathiaalua 
flank  of  T«:I1  Hazdr,  at  about  the  same  \btA.  The  nUh  v 
Httle  travrrlled,  and  led  OTer  slippery  rocks  in  rereral  plaeea ; 
that  onr  j^r^^'grefs  was  <low  and  difficult  We  reached  Mitt^iAr 
at  length  at  4.50 ;  and  pitched  our  tent  on  the  caat  orths 
yiUa^. 

Thii)  is  a  laige  place,  simatod  midway  np  the  ate^  deeliwity 
of  the  Tell,  and  looking  toward  the  S.  S.  £.'  The  honaea  and 
streets  rL«c  one  above  another  in  steps  or  terracea.  Many  of  ths 
houses  liave  upon  the  flat  roof  a  place  for  sleeping  in  amnmsr ; 
which  I  saw  here  and  at  Bameh  for  the  fiist  time.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  floor  or  platform  of  stone  or  mortar,  with  a  aorecn 
of  wicker  work  around  it.  We  afterwards,  in  other  TiUagei^ 
found  tliese  screens  constructed  of  green  boughs  and  brushwood. 
The  inhabitants  of  Mughur  arc  two  thirds  Dnues.  and  one  third 
Greek  Catholics  and  Muslims  ;  the  two  latter  fanning  and  pay- 
ing their  taxes  together.  The  extensive  olive  grbves  which  cover 
aim)  the  plain  of  Wady  Sellameh  belong  to  the  government ; 
and  for  each  tree  an  annual  tax  of  five  piastres  is  exacted. 
The  land  t^ix  of  the  village  is  40,000  piastres. 

There  arc  here  no  remains  of  antiquity  ;  except  two  saico- 
pliagi  sunk  in  a  rock  on  the  north  of  the  village.  On  the  same 
side  furtlier  up,  are  also  several  caverns  in  a  ledge  of  rocks  ;  but 
they  do  U(it  seem  to  be  artificial  Yet  Mughar  probably  repre- 
seutM  au  ancient  Mtarah^  of  which  no  mention  has  come  down 
to  us. 

TUurHihiy^  April  15th.  Wc  took  a  guide,  and  set  off*  at  8.25 
to  visit  Khirliet  Hazdr  and  the  summit  of  the  Tell.  We  kept 
along  tlie  declivity  westwards  at  the  same  level  and  without  a 

*  iWiirhi;;^  fnmi  MftghAr :  nixliet  Mim-        '  Heh.   n*^9n    emem:   oompi    Joik 
U  14A  ,  ^  lu.  *Ailibun  190%  Deir  lUnoA    lo  i  *  *  ' 

S8«\    Kufii  lUttlB  16»%  ^ 
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pitbj  until  we  Btmck  a  shorter  road  coining  fiom  B&meli  on  the 
west  ride  of  the  Tell.    Following  this,  we  came  at  9  o'clock  to 
Kbirbet  H&ztir  at  our  right,  on  the  northwest  flank  of  the  Tell, 
about  on  a  level  with  Mfighfir,  and  directly  overagainst  B&meh. 
The  mina  are  merely  those  of  a  conmion  village ;  with  one  bro- 
ken eistem.* 

We  now  rode  to  the  summit  of  the  Tell,  from  the  northwest, 
m  20  minutes ;  without  a  path,  but  without  much  difficulty. 
There  are  no  ruins  on  the  summit ;  and  nothing  to  lead  to  the 
fappodtion,  that  it  was  ever  built  upon.  The  view  was  exten- 
ave  and  fine ;  taking  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  mountains 
of  Haurftn  beyond  ;  Tabor  and  the  intervening  plains  ;  Carmel 
and  the  bay  of  'Al^  Below  us  was  the  plam  of  Wady  SelKl- 
meh  covered  with  olive  groves  ;  with  an  ancient  site  of  the  same 
name.  This  Wady  runs  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  through  the 
plain  north  of  Mejdel,  as  Wady  er-Btlbtld!yeh.  West  of  the 
gap  by  which  it  enters  from  the  plain  of  Bdmeh,  a  transverse 
ridge  croflses  obliquely  to  the  next  parallel  ridge,  in  a  direction 
aoatheast.  The  plain  west  of  this  transverse  ridge  connects  with 
Wady  Sha'ab,  which  comes  also  fix)m  the  plain  of  Bdmeh  by  a 
more  western  gap ;  and  passes  down  to  the  plain  of  'Akka.  In 
that  direction  the  country  looked  frill  of  hills  and  ridges.* 

This  was  the  second  place  we  had  now  visited,  bearing  a 
name  which  might  correspond  to  the  ancient  Hc^or.  But  here 
was  no  proximity  to  the  lake  of  the  Htdeh  ;  the  ruins  had  no 
antiquity,  and  were  not  those  of  a  city  ;  and  the  Tell  itself  had 
no  trace  of  fortifications  nor  of  buildings  of  any  kind.  Here, 
then,  was  not  the  Hazor  of  the  book  of  Joshua. 

More  probable  is  the  identity  of  Yfiktlk,  a  village  which  we 
nw  from  this  spot,  with  the  ancient  Hukkok,*  This  latter  is 
enumerated  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  belonging  to  Naphtali ; 
though  in  the  later  Chronicles  it  is  spoken  of  as  in  Asher.*  Eu- 
lebius  and  Jerome  place  it  on  the  borders  of  these  two  tribes.' 
The  identity  was  recognised  by  B.  Parchi  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;    and  the  Jews  placed  the  tomb  of  Habakkuk  at 

*  Bearin je«  st  Kbirbet  WLzbr :  *Arrabch  although  imuBaal,  is  not  without  example ; 
238\  .%klinin  249°.  SeijAr  812"*.  Ramch  e.  g.  Din  or  D^n,  CCn,  L  q.  Ci^ ,  WQ^  ; 
826  .  Ferrady  50' .  Kefr  'AnAn  53°.  gee  Qcsen.  The«aar.  p.  658  — Hukkok  was 

»  Bnarings  from  TeU  Hiz6r:  Safed  63  .  identified    in  our  former  lists;   see  BibL 

FerradT  40  .     Yakuk  106' ;  comp.  Bib-  j^g,  fi„t  Ed.  Vol  DI.  App.  p.  133. 

fcyh.  Sarra,  1843,  p.  80.     Kelb  Hauran  «  j^^j,,  ij)^  34^    j  Qy^^^  q   -r,  ["co].     In 

107-.  Aba  Shftfiheh  ?  122^    Ktirn  Hottln  tjjjg  ^^  passage  Hukkok  is  spoken  of  as  a 

158%    'Ailebihi  (Christian)    186'.     Tabor  ^ity  of  refuge  in  Aahcr;  but  in  the  coires- 

IhT'.     Deir  Hanna  220%   'Amlbeh  239\  ponding  passage,  Josli.   21,  81,  it  is  Hel- 

Sokhnin  254 %  Wert  end  of  Carmel  263 i%  t^^j,,  comp.  Josh.  19,  26  ;  the  other  citiea 

Qiirbet    Sellikmeh   240".      Rameh  327%  beini?  the  same  in  both  lirts.    The  present 

Seijur  315  .  rewiiiig  in  Chronicles  is  therefore  perhaps 

*  This  implies  an  interchange  of  the  ^u  error  of  copyists, 
fetters  Hcth  (n)  and   Yod    (''j ;  which,  »  Onomast  art  Icoe, 


item:      T!^  ^^-iliu^  ict  -mm,  jb  liTtinrT  ^  It  S..  \j^  the  north- 
X  Mxnsr  (T  -att  luun.  x  'K'mct  SsiiiLzzMA.  ss  lit^  (:ol  of  tbe 

7t  o^eesiQA  inm  7^  nfenr  m.  is  imyQifHidn  sde ;  and 
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-ms  (IK  (f  7-?R:<!r&c7  lisirmic  lixH^  tij«c«  «cm  at  11.10  with 
ft  spinas  EH  iitin.  t^  w^i'^Bikai  fkyd^enear  ino  the  plain  on 
iHT  ^inpr  -n  Arafiiso.  Tie  n^MciBic  «v  1»^.  azid  in  ffome  {duet 
icBra.  '^*  imms^i  'OF^Qa  j^irdriu  nf  lae  gn:«w  cf  cJire  treen 
?bi!  im  imiisr  "aiisn.  umi  !«MaL  jtf nis^s«i  «K^er.  in  «ider  to  loomn 
X.  xr  ^  "yinifTr;  nf  -iii^  tthsl  W^  -vuad  hov  ten  minnta  toi 
iHT  Jw:rii^  uniksaea^  At  Ili^  ^wt  casK  w  the  channel  of 
«nrT  S'^Tiir^L  -rrd.  &  smki  fC7«ai  <if  vnm- jofft  leadj  todiy 
m  B£!rf  -UH  c»  £ixir:tR  S*T>kTrt»i  vw  Kcn  np  the  Wa^  N. 
JIT'  ^  JiLf  &  TTiTif  bRKLi  TiQS  »  d:«hde»  the  andent 
i!iMi:»<aw  k  i-vT.  nf  L:'*^  «>krj!«  f.-rumd  ly  Jcaephiia.'    It 

3W?:r:  nf  "v^itf  n.-v  -dif  •ggfri^H!-  ridfe,  nfjimiingr  the  east- 
«T  ^itn  fr.CL  TM  -wfts^erz.  We  bsna  *>  aacend  gradnaDy  a 
»▼  TX-aorse*  ^^fjCii  "ib*  ■•ise*-p:<2rse.  C^  «ir  left  mioag  the 
iuix^  vn»  k  zrur:  x  n:±  pasrzr*^.  apparendr  imappi^riated ; 
Xy  c:j'_::r  '-  "^  ^^'* — *^-  '^^^  ttrafti  by  no  one,  and  nm- 
y^.^  ^  -i-kSK.  At  li  15  W-*  r?A:bfd  the  t-rp  of  the  ridge ;  and 
Ivifi  1'  TTi  iiT:  Z2rt  iraracTs  j-AJi '  The  eastern  part  rf  tluB  k 
>:c  i-^:^ic  u  »I :  a^i  »  p:«i  of  water  wm  yet  ttanding  in  it 
Tise-v  25  jk  fli^:  f»*€C  terB^etQ  it  azid  the  western  portion ; 
wix-i  lk?i  ^  iraised  irf  to  Wady  Sha'aK  Deir  Hanna  was  a 
^yV  di>:A:i:  in  tbe  st^nhwest,  c«i  a  lower  ridge  in  frv>nt  of  the 
bkt^e?  lirie  ci  hills  in  the  soath,  between  us  and  the  plain  d* 
B^itauf. 

We  5«^t  OUT  mnleteen  by  the  direct  road  thrcngh  the  pUn 
to  "An^boh  ;  while  we  kept  along  on  the  ridge  to  Deir  Hanna ; 
whuh  at  a  distance  bas  tbe  ai>p>carance  of  a  fortified  place. 
lV6>ro  ivmixig  to  it  we  passed  in  succession  two  towers  on  the 
ri,lgt\  apiviTx^ntly  intended  as  outposts  ;  one  half  a  mile,  and  the 
oihor  a  quarter  of  a  nifle  distant  fmm  tbe  village.  We  reached 
IVir  Hanna  at  12.40.  It  stands  upon  a  higher  point  of  the 
riil^' ;  <^n^l  ^^^^  ^^^ce  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  is  now  much 
tallon  down.*  There  aie  no  traces  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  wall, 
ihotigh  obxiously  intondod  for  military  defence,  bad  no  character 
of  slniv^tb  or  dumbility.     We  learned  afterwards  that  these 

»  K.  iSwvlii  in  AiOw^r'i  lW«g.  of  Toa.  IL  •  SfA«^f,  Jo^  Vita 1 87.  H.  J.  S.  SO.  a 
M  I9(  M      0*niH4v  Itaii.  p|K  H8A.  4.%A.  *  Zeltsefar.  d.  norvenL  Get.  IIL  pi  SS. 

•  Mi^»0,Nm,  i«"lH42.  i»iuw*Hlfivi»nim-        *  Bearingt  at  12.46,  on   ridge:    Ddr 

M««>.  «i««i  ,^  Y^iVK.  ••«  W«  w«v  from  Tl-  Hmnnii  S.  45^  W.     el-MAghlr  N.  SS"  & 

|»H«.  K»  S«lV,«  i  M^  lUWwlh.  SicT%  IH48,  Sftkhnb  S.  75"  W 

.     .^^  *   li  mm  TUAr  fTi 
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fbrtificatioiiB  were  the  work  of  the^ted  DMher  el-'Omar,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  centoiy.  After  his  death,  his  son  'Aly 
held  poeeessioii  of  Deir  Hanna ;  where  he  was  besi^ed  in  1776 
bj  JesE&r  Pariia,  but  eecaped.^ 

We  now  descended  obliquely  along  the  southern  decliyity 
of  the  nigB  towards  the  southwest  On  this  side  also  are  two 
towers  or  outposts,  at  similar  distances.  Beyond  the  termination 
of  the  ridge  our  road  turned  to  the  left  around  a  projecting  hill ; 
and  we  came  at  1.15  to  'Arrftbeh,  situated  in  a  nook  of  the  hills 
oonnected  with  the  southern  ridge.  The  hiUs  around  this  nook 
shut  out  aU  yieW)  except  towards  the  west  and  northwest.' 

Hmb  we  stopped  for  the  day ;  partly  on  account  of  the 
lameness  of  one  of  our  horses ;  but  more  for  rest  *and  quiet  to 
my  companion,  whose  health  was  suffering  from  a  temporary 
local  disease.  On  account  of  the  high  wind,  our  tent  was  pitched 
in  the  court  of  a  ruined  house  within  the  village.  We  found 
our  position  sufficiently  uncomfortable.  It  seemed  as  if  most  of 
the  men  and  women,  and  all  the  boys,  were  collected  around  our 
tent ;  and  the  boys  especially  were  noisy  and  rude.  Swarms  of 
flies  annoyed  us  by  day,  and  mosquitos  by  night.  The  village 
is  half  in  ruins.  There  are  some  traces  of  antiquity,  such  as  a 
few  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  colunms ;  but  none  which 
mark  a  place  of  importance.  The  inhabitants  are  Muslims, 
with  only  three  or  four  families  of  Christians. 

The  day  was  spent  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the  adjacent  * 
r^on.  The  people  knew  Jefat  among  the  hills  in  the  south- 
west. On  the  hills  north  of  Sfikhnin,  they  said,  are  ruins  called 
KObarah  ;  which  we  decided  to  visit  if  possible. — At  the  east 
end  of  the  Bdttauf  is  a  ruin,  with  columns  standing,  called  Urn 
el-'Amad,  about  an  hour  west  of  Hattin.  Further  west  in  the 
Bdttauf  is  another  site  of  ruins  called  'Ain  N^tif ;  also  with 
columns  standing.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  north  of  the 
Battauf  is  a  ruin  called  Um  Selakhit. —  In  the  region  east  of 
MOgh&r,  they  likewise  spoke  of  two  ruined  places  ;  one  called 
Selena,  and  the  other  er-Babfldiyeh  on  the  Wady  of  that  name. 
This  last  is  already  on  the  maps. 

At  'Arr&beh,  we  could  not  but  recognise  in  this  name  the 
ancient  Araba  of  Josephus ;  from  which  the  town  of  Sogane 
was  twenty  stadia  distant.*   This  latter  town  was  also  here  to  be 

>  YtAnewYcfjf^^U,^  125.  See  the  no-  of  'ApdfimPf   and  this  reading  has  been 

tioeafDhUirrinVoLIIpL898aq.[iii.278.]  adopted    in    the    editions;    bnt    errone- 

*  Bearingii  from  'Ajrabeh:  Stikhnln  onslj,  as  now  appears;  Relnnd  Pal»«t. 
298'.  Deir  As'ad  381".  Gap  In  hilU  to  p.  771,  1021.  E.  G.  Schult*  waa  at  'ArnU 
WmAj  Sha'ab  331°.  Deh  in  1847,  and  Miggested  the  necessary 

•  Gr.  'AfiajBo.— Joseph.  Vit.  61,  wpl^s  correction ;  in  respect  to  which,  however, 
:U0y^rfiw  KtifiTiP  •  •  •  'Apdfimw  AWxoMToy  Gross  and  Ritter  seem  to  hesitate;  Zeitschr. 
•l«0tfi  0Td(am,  to  the  village  Sogane  ...  der  morg.  Ges.  Ill  pp.  50,  60.  Rittex  L  o. 
Stiani  frotH  Araba  iwenig  ttadia.     Re-  p.  768  sq. 

kad  proposed  to  read  here  Trnfiiprnv  instead 


xcf^spised  in  ythhnin  Ittiis  ^atmt  ^.  5*.  W.  at  die  estmutod 
iucuiee  tc  la  jdut  .  'iuiiusi  "v^  ulksiwaida  Qavdled  it  impidlj 
in  ±rj'dy^  limma^  Tbe  ami^iipnce  ui  diac&re  minmllj 
dsacr.  TTiAT  a  t-IUue"  lameft  Artha  anoendj  existed  m  thk 
purer,  xe  £k)w.  intieyTwienny  jf  J'lKpimiw  fioia  the  tetti- 
3itin^  if  ZiuebinB  imi  -J-iznizid.-  Li  ^le  dmeoiliL  ceBtmj  it 
-sas  -riasd  by  die  ^V^w^  m  %  piacs  a  piignmegB-* 

F^daif.  Apru  lii;a.     Tb^  wind  n-^y  wie  ftom  the 
wcai:.  :iie  raoiy  lOAnar :   uui  There  woe  orrieiniii  ~ 
Tbe  uIxuhB  jt  3iy  ^jnLsanum  ssmdnned  :  aid  wc 
iecxdeti  :u  roniiiiL  :ainiiiz*i  :iie  ivy  as  'AzxAbeh. 

ijo.  die  fiixe  :i  die  '^iTT  &  «buft  •XBcance  east  of  the  Tillage,  k 
1  ledtfs  -Jt  T'cks :  in  die  dice  -s  wiiieii  are  aetetal  faolea  fika 
carecuL  They  may  be  sanml :  bm  jeem  too  many  for  that. 
If  jepnlcom.  diey  ouiac  be  3i:icn  brnken  svay. — As  we  at  m 
•lur  Terr,  x  hn^  ceud^ie  tiasie  ieujbiaa&siy  mardun^  along  the 
Tiiiurt*  01  die  ia«;r.  Tbe  bi^  »  p«:iBoiioim  and  troablesonie ; 
bic  30C  dkSiL — A  an^e  ralzL  ^zee  »  sbomi  in  the  viQage. 

W-i  3Ukle  ae^^inl  ^z^ezipcs  ^o  eneaee  a  guide  to  take  vt 
aizTA  die  bills  x«  J^aas  imi  KAza.  Tbese  aQ  fiukd,  owing  to 
die  juines  ot  die  people  axsd  Haaar  esorhixant  dnnaiala  We 
tsumZtt  lnmi  dieie  3ws>  ^zais  essczng  tccethcr. 

Srmr-br^,  ApriZ  ITrJL  Tlie  nirnfng  was  bd^t  and  hean* 
dr^il .  md  rbe  ;k?pec?  oft  die  c«:anrry  bnl&ant.  Failing  adll  to 
-  ob»i:i  ft  zuide  j.r  J^fdltL  aad  die  lameneai  of  our  hone  contin- 
uixu:.  w\f  conclodied  to  mm  d-^wu  to  'Akka  in  oider  to  hire 
anochier  :  Tisiciii:;  also  Kabarah  on  die  way.  Setting  off  thne- 
1UK  a:  7.1  J.  wtdb^at  a  goide,  we  tbUowed'  the  load  acioas  the 
dzxe  plain  towards  Sflkhnm,  In  a  few  minntea^  a  modem  reser- 
Tuir  vidi  broken  walls  was  on  our  right,  bd^mging  to  'Anibeh. 
Tra vending  die  plain,  we  came  at  7.55  to  anoth^  large  artificial 
pond  with  a  high  mound,  belonging  to  Sokhnin.  Here 
women  were  bearmg  away  jars  of  water  on  their  heads  to  the 
yillago.  We  reached  Sokhnin  at  8  o'clock,  situated  on  a  round 
iwlatcd  hill  near  the  southern  ridge,  in  die  snuthweat  part  of 
the  plain.  It  is  marked  by  the  conspicuous  white  dome  of  a 
mosk  or  Wely  ;  and  there  is' another  near  the  bottom  of  the  hilL 
Hero  toil  was  a  single  palm  tree.  In  a  piece  of  modem  wall  we 
noticed  several  ancient  and  regularly  bevelled  stones,  from  three 
to  four  feet  long,  with  the  surface  smooth  throu^out  Of 
cvmrBo,  they  were  not  in  their  original  position.  We  saw  no 
other  niarla  of  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mus- 
lims ;  with  twenty  or  thirty  families  of  Greek  Christians.    BQkb- 

*  iV^Mt  art.  Anba :  "Pono  e«t  et        *  Camoly  Itio^rairet d« UTcm Sainlt, 
«tt«  vIlU  Ai»U  DoniM  la  fiaibiu  Diooa-    pi  8S3,  458. 
'  L  «,  Scppbofin 
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nfai  11  the  chief  village  of  the  Bh&ghflr ;  but  the  diBtricts  of  the 
ShAghte  and  Jebel  were  now  under  one  governor^  and  the  Beat 
of  government  had  not  yet  been  fixed. 

We  had  already  lecognised  SOkhnln  as  the  8og<me  of  Jos^ 
pkna,  twenty  stadia  distant  fitom  Araba.^  It  seems  to  be  the 
■ama  town  spoken  of  frequently  in  the  Talmndic  writings,  as 
Sickanin.*  It  is  mentioned  by  Jewish  travellers  in  the  four- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  was  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 
^(rimage.*  It  stands  in  the  lists  collected  during  our  former 
journey ;  and  was  visited  by  B.  G-.  Schultz  in  1847/ 

At  SOkhnln  we  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  guide  on  foot 
to  tahB  us  to  Kabarah,  and  also  to  the  foot  of  me  mountain  on 
our  way  to  'Akka.  He  proved  to  be  intelligent  and  faithful 
The  direct  road  to  'Akka  goes  by  way  of  Mi'ftr,  a  village  on  the 
western  brow  of  the  mountains  overlooking  the  great  plain 
along  the  coast.  We  left  Bfikhnln  at  8.10 ;  and  followed 
down  a  road  more  to  the  right,  on  a  northwest  course,  along  a 
basin  which  is  drained  off  northwards  by  a  chasm  in  the  hills  to 
Wady  Bha'ab.  Our  road  had  eveiy  appearance  of  being  a  very 
old  one,  with  rocks  laid  along  on  each  side.  At  8.30  there  was 
a  huge  ancient  cistern,  but  broken  ;  and  five  minutes  .later 
another,  witii  steps,  from  which  women  were  carrying  water  on 
thdr  heads  to  the  village.  Soon  afterwards  we  lost  the  old 
road  ;  which  probably  followed  down  the  valley  on  our  right  to 
Wady  Sha'ab  and  so  direct  to  Edbarah  ;  while  we  made  a  cir- 
cuit towards  the  west  We  now  rose  upon  the  ridge  by  a  rocky 
path ;  and  when  on  the  top  at  9.10  had  the  deep  Wady  Sha'ab 
Defore  us.  The  direction  of  KObarah  was  pointed  out  beyond 
the  valley  ;  it  may  have  been  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  at  the 
most.*  Wady  Sha'ab,  as  we  had  before  learned,  drains  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  plain  of  B&meh  ;  and  having  passed  through  its 
gap,  receives  the  narrow  gorge  running  down  from  the  plain 
around  SQkhntn. 

We  now  kept  along  tftill  towards  the  left,  and  by  a  mere 
goat  path,  around  a  Tell  on  the  ridge ;  and  then  descended 
northwest  along  its  shoulder  very  steeply  and  with  difficulty  to 
the  bottom  of  Wady  Sha'ab  at  9.35  ;  called  also  Wady  Haila- 

*  See  Above,  p.  S8.    Joeeph.  Vka  61,  *  R  Parchi  in  Anher'^  Benj.  of  Tnd.  II. 

52L  B.  J.  SL  20.  S.    Between  the  forma  p.  442.     Carmoly  Itin.  pp.  882,  453. 

IvT^  and  SAkhnin,  there  ia  the  inter-  *  BibL  Res.  Ist  ed.  III.  App.  p.  1S3. 

change  6t  ynnd  kh,  Heb.  n,  which  is  not  Zeitschr.  d.  morg.  Ges.  IIL  pp.  50,  60.— 

nmuoal-  aee  Geeea  Theaanr.  p.  262.     In  Tl»«»«  ^'^  another  Imydrn  in  Gauloniti% 

Hebnw  the  name  waa  probablj  written  '^^^^^^  oo^ounded  with  this  one  ^ 

.^    -   /'    ^  41.*  «..•♦  JL*«\    «ri«:»i,  Ko.  Gfthlee ;  Joe.  B.  J.  4.  1.  1 ;  coiiip.  Vit  87, 

with  3  (aee  the  next  iwte),  which  haa  ,  ^;^       ^^            ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

paaaed  otct  into  the  gnttnral  Khe;  aee  ^^g*.     'Arr4beh  128\    Kabarah  (?)  18% 

Tbe*««'-  P-  ^7.  Deir  el-Aa*ad  2\   SeijAr  49  .  »Akka  288% 

«  Tahn.  pa-'O  ;  aee  Reland Palaaat,  p.  Birweh  2JH)\     Sha'ab  286\    MTar  256% 

1008.  TeU  Y&n^  287% 
Toi.nL— 8  t 
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-J jr:: ij=    ir  •^  -  -    :    z^  -i^.^     .2»-»  -«»  &.  Mat  rf  nier. 

i«ift^  »•    .Oft*    ■  -r**:'."  ^r  jji^s*-^  z^Tn  -Xitt  3iiiTinsi.a<  mS^jt^  Bi- 


^  :.  ^— -e^  *^..  ^-»li  r.--.^.  >  Heiksi.'^i  Ai  MX*  OD  the 
^  M..;^«.  ■:.  i-i'-  -iv  sLJie  ii  -it  ▼  :*r:!:T.  sii*  Tie  w^ilf  which 
x-.:.;*^!  u^  '  -w'  t*:-  ii*ui     !•  iLs:ni_-m  t  JLcpi  *2ii  radelv  hewn 

*J  ix.    %  !..>     a  UK    iLi-Lir  -i   i::c  i*s>^rr  «i=#  a:^  i&ccdr  gone. 

II  K   *  i-  :'■  .'  Tiifc--.  i  >:  -ij^  iiu:-'  fjC-T:.    c  k:«.cs  i>j  i*t  on  c«ch 

,^u-       ya^-^-f-   3.   '-:*-•  ^  *r*>.:7i  vi^  i:  :4i  t**:^:*  i>:nh  of  it,  if 

1^  .  ;   -i   --i:  '  -^•:-i.TJL'*  .  izii  -^i;  ^'*rru  >  c^.Ttped  oTer  by  a 

i,'  :.     \     :  .^^   :: .    vi  .-.   ..i^.i  .  :l-i*  tonning  a  long 

*jv.   v^-.,i'  o^  :      1:  1^1    :*:^-  ':r:t-:Z  **»t  in  frme  {daces; 

s  >•.   '.   a>-  ;  a:  i  !;i:=  *  :<:r.>i      i:  ^^rrTe*  l  ■  *:&  «  Hi  fi»r  pmt& 

.  IV      .-'. .  .u«  .-rii^-   :  :«f  "ii^•J^^  iZrc'iO^ir^,  i*  an<>Tker  fdmilar, 

.«v';^:  -v.-il.vr  *:r.:::urt  .  il>.'  viul-.rd.     The*  s^xu  to  be  tho 

,.    X    i   i  !  -^-x-^sN  .Y  Llt^  v\>:1-,  o:  high  antijuitT. 

v>v.  -.ho  AH::h*w«  .■<;":.:>  nn  ar?  tw  .  a?ici^nf  cirterns;  and 
—  .\-  ^A^\  :«'.^  .tr.vrs  ;  &!!  l-^v--  r'*J-  ^^^  ^^  unbroken. 
'.U-^«;*.  >u':k>  axv  s::\«^n  an'Uihi  iu  all  dirvctiom^  over  the  extent 
.u  a:-,  ftv-n*  or  hhmx*  :  h^ixily  as  ii-anv.  i-erfaaps.  as  we  should  ex- 
isv.  ,'ir  :V-*  v.to  ot"  a  llr^^■  c\x\  :  i»ut  yet  ap])aivntly  more  than 
aiv  tv'  Iv  touuvl  at  SoflWrioh.     It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind, 


'  lUu<i^  riSmi  K*S»mb     M^M^-I  K^    el-Ba'neh  X.  in*  W.    fr-IUneh  K.  75'  \ 
im  N.  «^»% .     l\*r  fi^'ft*  S"  W  W.    Nuhf  N.  45'  K,    Utkr  S.  **-  W. 
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that  the  ground  among  the  rainB  has  been  ploughed  over  for 
oentmiea. 

The  name  KObarah  corresponds  to  the  Oahara  or  Chbaroth 
of  Joeephos.*  Tiberias,  Sepphoris,  and  Gabara  were  the  largest 
cities  of  G-ahlee.*  The  latter  lay  north  of  Sepphoris  and  of 
Jotapata  The  envoys  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  mtrigne  against 
JoMphus  in  €hililee,  proceeded  northwards  from  Xaloth  (Iksftl) 
hw  way  of  Japha  ( i  fi&),  Sepphoris,  and  Asochis,  to  Gabara.' 
Vesparian  marching  from  Ptolemais  ('Akka),  and  entering  the 
bofdeiB  of  Ghdflee,  took  Gabara  by  assault ;  and  then  sat  down 
before  Jotapata,  approaching  it  from  the  north.*  All  these 
circomitanoes,  in  connection  with  the  name,  serve  conclusively 
to  establish  the  identity  of  KQbarah  with  the  ancient  Gabara.* 

The  ancient  road  from  Sogane  to  Gabara  probably  followed 
down  the  side  valley  running  to  Wady  Sha'ab  ;  and  struck  that 
Wady  at  a  point  considerably  further  east  than  our  route  ;  where 
the  descent  and  ascent  are  of  course  shorter  and  less  steep. 
After  spending  three  quarters  of  an  hour  among  these  hitherto 
nnviflited  rains,  I  returned  to  my  companion  by  a  route  lying 
more  to  the  right.  This  took  me  down  to  Wady  Bha'ab, 
along  a  steep  and  narrow  side  ravine,  by  a  blind  road  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  than  any  I  had  elsewhere  encountered. 
Biding  was  out  of  the  question  ;  for  the  path  led  over  long 
tracts  of  slippery  sideling  rocks,  with  frequent  steps  of  two  or 
three  feet  descent. 

Setting  off  again  at  12.25,  we  now  followed  down  the  valley, 
along  its  level  bottom,  which  was  cultivated  in  spots.  Before 
coming  to  the  village  of  Sha'ab,  we  stopped  for  ten  minutes  to 
obtain  water.  A  family  party  of  peasants  were  seated  under 
the  olive  trees  enjoying  a  sort  of  pic-nic.  They  had  made  a  fire 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground  ;  and  were  roasting  Ffll  or  beans.  They 
sent  a  boy  to  bring  us  water  from  a  considerable  distance.  At 
1.5  we  had  the  small  village  of  Sha'ab  on  our  left,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Boathera  mountain.     Mi'ftr  was  visible  on  the  western  brow 

\  Gr.  Vifiafa^.  Tfli/Sci^,  the  two  forms  Gabara  is  to  be  rr.id  in  Jot.  Mta  15. — 

being  iijied  intercbaiigeablj  in  Jos.  Vita  Reland  nnderstood  iTosephus  as  saying  (Vit. 

{  45. — ^The  identity  with  KAharah  implies  45),  that  the  distance  between  Gabiia  aiid 

merelj  the  hiterchaiige  of  two  palatals,  y  Jotapata  wr»  40  ftta'lia:  P:i1fle!»t.  p.  771, 

md  KopKt  Hab.  3  aad  p,  which  is  not  in-  ^7.     Bat  this  seems  rather  to  bo  the  difv- 

fmnent;  see  Ge««n.  Thesanr.  p.  252.  *«.»*»  ^,*^\T**'V  ,^^?^^'°  *"^  ^^'l"!*'*.'  *^ 

~  Jofr-ph.  Vita  25.  fitter  Knlk.  XWl.  i.  p.  701.      Tho  direct 

•  Joa.  Vit.  45.  distance  between  Jotapata  and  Gabara,  L 

•  Joe.  a  J.  3.'  7.  1.  This  passaire  now  «•  ^^'^^  *°*^  Kiibarah,  in  fnnn  2i  to  8  hours, 
i«d«  wrf^i,  rmp  TOapi^w,  i.  e.  Gadara;  *^«^  jf^  ^^'"^  ?><>  ^  ^  •*'^^^"'  ^' ^'^»'  « 
but,  a*  Reland  aoagests  (p.  771),  tlie  whole  *<>  ^  ^^vaBXi  miles. 

context  necefwarilv  requires  ir<JAi»  Ta/So-         *  Gabara  is  elsewhere  mentioned  only 

p^m,  L  e.  Gabara.'  A  copyist  would  easily  in  Joseph.  Vit.  10,  40,  4C,  61.     Gabaroih 

tbiis  put  a  known  name  in  the  nlace  of  one  oocnrs,  ib.  45,  47  bis. 
comparmtiTely  unknown.     In  like  manner 
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above.^  Hfleen  minntes  later  we  had  on  our  left  Tell  Yfinftn, 
with  slight  ruins.  The  valley  had  become  wider  and  wider  ;  and 
now  opened  out  into  a  broad  plain.  But  ridges  and  rocky  hflls 
oontinued  to  extend  out  on  each  side  from  the  mountains,  sink-^ 
ing  down  gradually  into  the  great  plain  further  west  The  ridfle 
on  the  north  of  us  makes  a  l^nd  to  the  south  at  its  western  end ; 
and  our  course  lay  along  close  nnder  it.  AboTe,  upon  its  aagtoi 
was  seen  the  yill^^  of  Birweh.  On  our  left  was  D&mdn,  near 
the  low  end  of  the  southern  ridge.  Beyond  ih}s,  and  more  to 
the  left,  apparently  on  a  rocky  hill  of  one  of  the  next  ridges,  the 
village  of  Kabtl  came  in  sight  for  a  short  time.* 

In  this  name  Kabtd,  we  may  recognise  an  ancient  CUM; 
probably  that  once  mentioned  in  the  ^k  of  Joshua  as  on  die 
border  of  Asher  ;*  and  certainly  the  Ohaboh  of  Josephus,  a  village 
on  the  confines  of  Ftolemais,  forty  stadia  west  of  Jotapata.^ 
Here  Josephus  lay  for  a  time  encamped,  as  a  convenient  poet 
fixNB  which  to  make  iacursions  into  Galilee.  A  Gabul  is  uke^ 
wise  once  or  twice  spoken  (^  in  the  Talmudic  writings.*  But 
no  further  mention  of  it  seems  to  exist  nntil  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  ;  when  Eabtil  was  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 
nimage.*  It  strangely  escaped  the  notice  of  Jacotin  and  the 
French  in  1799.  My  companion,  who  passed  throng  Dimta 
in  1844,  travelling  northwanls,  saw  Kabtil  from  a  more  ncvtiieiii 

Joint,  took  a  bearing  of  it,  and  recognised  it  as  the  CMni  of 
oshua/    In  1847  E.  G.  Schultz  aLso  compared  it  witb  the 
Chaholo  of  Josephus.' 

Proceeding  over  the  plain,  we  came  at  2  o'clock  to  tha 
channel  of  Wady  Bha'ab,  with  water  standing  in  it,  and  tending 
towards  Nahr  Na'mftn.  At  2.15  we  were  at  the  base  of  tlia 
northern  hills,  as  they  bend  round  towards  the  soutL  Here  was 
a  fountain ;  and  women  from  Birweh  were  carryiog  off  water 
on  their  heads.  Five  minutes  later  'Akka  came  in  sight  in  the 
northwest.  At  2.25  we  reached  the  end  of  the  northern  line  of 
hills.  They  terminate  here  in  a  low  and  siugular  Tell,  having 
a  flat  top  and  rounded  sides  ;  and  appearing  as  if  cut  off  from 
the  hill  back  of  it,  with  a  passage  between  almost  Uke  a  broad. 
artificial  trench.  It  is  caUed  Tell  Birweh.  The  route  of  Dr. 
Smith  in  1844  led  from  this  Tell  northwards  along  the  foot  of 
the  hills  ;  until  he  struck  the  road  from  'Akka  to  'Amkah  and 
Sdhm&ta.    The  line  of  bills  on  the  south  of  Wady  Sha'ab 

>  Fran  ShA'Ab,  MTAr  boro  &  lO*"  W.  •  R.  Pwdu  in  Asher's  Bei^  aflU  IL 

■  Beuringt  at  1.85:  Birweh  N.  GO**  W.    p.  428.    Carmoly  Itin.  pp.  458,  482. 

D&m/^n  S.  56*  W.    KabAl  &  5'  £.  '  E.  Smitii't  iU  Jonnal,  1844,  April 

'  Jodi.  19,  27.  22a. 

^  Jo8^  Vita  48-45.    Reland  PaL  pu        '  Zeitschr.  d.  mozg.  GeaelUcb.  IIL  pp^ 

701.  49,  60.    Bitter  L  c.  p.  761. 

*  Belaod  pp.  668,  701. 
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tenmnates  af  D&mdn ;  west  of  which,  in  the  plain,  stands  the 
isolated  Tell  Eisdn  ;  which  we  afterwards  visited. 

The  plain  now  widened  out  on  the  north,  to  the  next  and 
longer  liiw  of  hills  running  down  on  the  north  side  of  the  next 
Wttly  comingfiom the  direction. of  the  plain  of  B&meh.  The 
plain  of  this  Wady  is  narrower  than  that  we  had  traversed  ;  and 
looking  np  it  we  could  see  Birweh  on  the  southern  ridge.  At 
12.30  there  was  a  well,  with  watering-troughs  of  stone  forming 
two  sides  of  a  square.  The  well  was  formshed  with  a  wheel ; 
and  two  men  were  drawing  water  by  treading  the  wheel ;  illus- 
trating, perhaps,  the  ancient  mode  of  '^  watering  with  the  foot.''^ 
At  3.15  we  were  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  northern  lulls  ;  and 
the  eye  now  wandered  over  the  great  plain  nnhindered,  quite  to 
the  promontozy  of  Bfts  en-N&ktoJi,  the  Scala  Tyriorum,  An 
extensive  low  hill,  shaped  on  this  side  like  a  fortification,  was  on 
oar  right  at  3.45,  lying  along  on  the  east  of  the  city.  At  3.50 
there  was  another  public  well  with  a  wheel ;  soon  after  which  we 
came  out  upon  the  beautiful  beach  of  hard  sand,  with  the  light 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean  rippling  at  our  feet.  At  4  o'clock 
we  reached  the  only  land-gate  (^  'Akka,  on  the  southern  shore  ; 
and  ten  minutes  later  were  welcomed  at  the  house  of  the  Ameri- 
can consular  agent,  Mr.  Jiijis  Jem&l.  Here  we  remained  until 
Mimday. 

A  visit  to  'Akka  was  not  included  in  our  original  plan  ;  we 
came  hither  for  a  single  de^nite  object ;  and  so  soon  as  that 
could  be  accomplished,  after  the  rest  of  Sunday,  we  desired  to 
hasten  away.  To  effect  this,  arrangements  were  begun  on  Sat- 
urday alEtemoon,  and  completed  early  on  Monday  morning. 

The  house  in  which  we  lodged  was  not  far  irpm  the  middle 
of  the  city,  towards  the  southwest.  It  was  one  of  the  better 
class,  two  stories  high ;  and  furnished  in  some  of  the  rooms 
with  ghfczed  windows,  in  others  not.  Here,  as  in  Smyrna, 
Beirdt,  and  other  oriental  commercial  cities,  the  family  occupied 
the  upper  floor ;  while  the  rooms  below  serve  as  stables  and 
storehouses.  The  house,  as  usual,  enclosed  a  court ;  small  on 
the  ground,  but  larger  above  as  a  sort  of  terrace.  A  broad  stair- 
case of  stone  came  up  in  the  middle  of  this  terrace ;  with  a  thin 
breastwork  around  it  above,  decorated  with  pots  of  flowers. 
The  floor  of  the  termce  was  of  stucco,  laid  with  pebbles  of 
different  colours,  arranged  in  ornamental  figures.  The  principal 
rooms  were  at  the  four  comers,  with  smaller  rooms  and  offices 
between.  At  the  west  end,  the  space  between  the  comer  rooms 
was  covered  by  the  roof,  with  windows  looking  out  upon  the 
Mediterranean  and  Carmel ;  but  on  the  inside  not  enclosed.  It 
afforded  a  pleasant  retreat ;  and  I  gazed  here  many  times  upon 

>  D«ai  11,  la    See  YoL  n.  p.  23.  [VL  85t] 
Vol.  IIL-«» 


2t    vuB  -^mss    r  -'ut   -€%,  ma  lar  :  loiin  liie  lon^  ndge  of 

-^r^sn  Z3ZX  'Kiii:.'^  r  T^m  -ae  "lavRs.  -r-.ta  ditf  ooav^st  m^ 
narrs.  xun.  .3  'Z=r?fmrr     m  ufic   iniii  ^.^rnt  ^  ciie  bate  of 

■^f^**'  ju.  -acir  li^n:^  -2k;  ±*..r  >t  .a  ^pe.  Jbccopixng  to  the 
sKHsi    r  i»    .-^uiiir".  've  aK  10    lur  iwa  mib  xntbe: 

::r  just?  inrV  xT'^flRed.  if  na  'vuiawed  nocacr. m  ^ 

'^^  r  ::i^  Bimaa  2>ii£nL  k  Tua.  3«)ca  ^  aons  bid  been 
ttacazc^x  ir  ~a^  jpfnTiar'  !tmi2eerEd  irim  the  mfrwiTn  at  Bei- 
rr  uni.  -Q^  ^iz2s?9C^  4S{er  jw  ikewTee  jner  cooxpktcd  tbe 
"TsL  vir^e  n  :zsf  T*n:fcte  «m»»i  if  zai^  Azne  suenom.  Thej  lU 
rsrtfrr    2±^  zzLTOcr*   ^'Jc  ^ngma  ^  »'me  exiBir :  and  ez- 

'*H;:^fr«'      rhsr^  "w??*    rriznaii*'  af  "ie  'i?«*k  jlmrch.  and  fiom 

ikSTTU      ir  Wit?  zl  w  ^-^  nsRuus.     The  t'iomwc  sbt^,  in  lier 

0»c^  -T}   zirarr  -e.=  r^-^i  -rouia  -aie  iuii  herseif  zccei^,  had 

r«f«Krr!.  fc  -claJ  «m-  x  XT  TT-omr  zrxist :  ia  wiiicii.  at  first,  the 

TMkaizir  ii-;^  :£>T  r*  ~ar  Jr^jiui  ]sa.rzm]c.  «win^.  and  readiiig. 

' -f  -^iti  :?:««   luziJitf  lArrs  oiki  'je«3.  pubiiciT  deooonoed  in 

ae    trtr-t    rr-irrz^t-*-     -ii^mri   'ni7  '^'-  pnriie  liad  been  taken 

.-.inw  — 7"^  'aiLsu'^  i"^-i  ▼"a  aziciicirj  Aai  £»xd  taste.    The 

-rwr.'iT    r...,.    ^2::i.l.';:i-t    mr^f   k  «!i.w    .f  ^.••f  EngiLsh  hooka. 

f;':   irr-"u>  •'-w  -*:r^*i  II  y:n:2i£  icyiif :  r«:«s.oiT  in  part  on  our 

A'.'  ■:::.       iir.:    m*  •^■^'-•*-'-*i  aJ.  parrji.k  witii  :ia.     Our  host  was 

rvrz  VLZ    :>  ur^ariv  a  ~    --.ciianiraiLL  i»ir?;i:ii  :  and  manifested 

wx    ;;  -  ".li:^:.    jc-irni.nrani'tf  w\zh.  z2a  z^zik  adkirs  of  his  own 

' V :  lau  *A"r  1  ^[tfusRLa:  X3ii  :±'ft  Ssibc<idL  The  weather 
r  vuu  n  I  •*  i^^r  a3«:  ■/it;  ■:ea:it7  .1  Cirziel  stool  forth  pe» 
-«3***»t.  X.inv  c  ~i:tf  .•.•tuiinir  2iiii.:i:az.:j?-  triends  of  the  fiunfly, 
-itlt-i      *.ui    :jt  :■,  c:7Jt:i:'.a  i  ^2:21!  zlizt  crpc-rtunities  for  fdi- 

y.i.-'     D   X  -Ticii^  3:«'Ti:iij:  '.cr  tritirJ  tcok  me  to  the  flat 

TVi  *i     K'   ^-iis^f.  ▼:..v:i  ±r  ri*  1  t-I-jw  ci  'Akkaand  the  region 

wr'umr  >.•  :ic  *  c::>..  i:  ihe  di5:aace  of  eight  or  ten  n^es, 

>  v':4.^!vC  ^v.i  ::*  .v'Ci:  Iwvl  rlvire :  oa  the  east  the  hills  and 

tfvtwiu:  ?^  ^  j:  u^l-A-e  4:  nearir  a  like  distance  ;  the  intenremng 

►•**:■  J^i  ^-tiA-  vU:::  *:rvtohos  away  in  the  north  to  Bis  en- 

\M*i-^     K'v  :xi**l/.ch  we  tvuld  *ee  the  White  cape,  RAs  d- 

^;%^-^^  -xaa:r^  vi  wr.  to  :ho  sea.     On  the  right,  and  south  of  the 

■^^^  ,V  c«fr-Nik-.*:*h.  the  grvat  cha^m  of  Wady  el-KOm  was 

m^  >if\\iXr^  dxwv.  tbrtnuh  the  mountains  to  the  plain.     Still 

*•«?>.*•   .ir^ott  the  DvuthtTU  Mde  of  a  deep  and  shorter  Tal- 

V^  '  \\  *s->    JaI::.  a   niintxi  tlrtrces  was  conspicuous,  KO'lat 

JaI^u  .  *vr**"^**y  ***^*  C a*r./;«w  Ihdi  of  the  Teutonic  knights.' 

Fn^wiu*  c.  4.    So  Mtfili.  n.  ^  141 
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The  SAhil,  or  plain  itself,  teems  with  fertility,  wherever  tilled ; 
and  yields  the  finest  grain  and  most  delicious  fruits.  Cotton 
has  also  long  been  cultivated.^  But,  like  the  adjacent  though 
snaller  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  lies  in  great  part  neglected.  Yet 
there  are  here  more  villages.* 

'Akka  itself  is  little  more  than  a  fertress  in  the  sea.  The 
plam  here  throws  out  a  low  triangular  projection,  forming  the 
northern  limit  of  the  great  bay  ;  and  this  is  covered  by  the  city. 
From  the  southwestern  extremity  the  remains  of  a  former  mole 
ran  out  towards  the  coast ;  and  here  was  the  ancient  harbour. 
It  is  now  shallow  and  unsafe ;  and  vessels  usually  lie  in  the  road 
of  Haife  opposite,  under  Carmel.  Massive  fortifications  guard  the 
city  towaids  the  sea  on  both  sides.  The  thick  walls  and  bas- 
tions might  furnish  a  noble  promenade ;  but  it  is  not  open  to 
the  public.  In  the  northeast  comer  an  old  castle  was  still  in 
ruins  from  the  bombardment  of  1840.  On  the  land  side  there 
IB  a  double  rampart ;  of  which  the  exterior  one  was  constructed 
by  Jezz&r  Pasha,  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  in  1799.'  The 
low  broad  hill  on  the  east  of  the  city,  which  was  on  our  right  as 
we  approached,  seems  to  have  been  the  Turon  of  the  crusaders  ; 
on  which  king  Q-uido  of  Jerusalem  pitched  his  camp  during  the 
nege  of  'Akka  ]*  and  where  too  the  French  in  1799  erected  their 
batteries. 

The  streets  of  'Akka  are  much  wider  than  those  of  Beirdt ; 
and  the  town  more  open.  The  court  of  the  great  mosk  built  by 
JezzkTy  looked  pleasant  with  its  trees  and  fountains,  as  we  passed 
by.  An  aqueduct  from  the  northeast,  built  originally  also  by 
Jezz&r,  usually  supplies  the  city  with  water ;  but  it  was  now 
out  of  repair,  and  water  was  brought  in  from  a  fountain  a  mile 
distant. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  extent  of  'Akka.  The  area  on 
which  it  stands  is  smalL  The  present  population,  according  to 
our  host,  is  reckoned  at  only  5000  souls ;  although  the  census 
gives  3171,  as  the  number  of  males.  Of  these  there  are  2378 
Muslims  and  Druzes  ;  and  793  Christians  and  Jews. 

'Akka  at  the  present  day  is  the  seat  of  a  Turkish  Pasha ; 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  districts  of  the  Sikhil,  the 
Jebel,  the  Shdghtlr,  Shefa  'Omar,  Safed,  Tiberias,  Nazareth,  and 
Atlit  and  Haifa.  The  chief  exports  are  grain  and  cotton.  The 
place  is  visited  by  French,  Italian,  and  Austrian  vessels  ;  but  by 
few  fnjm  Great  Britain.'     Vessels  of  much  size  anchor  at  Haifa. 

'  Saoflya  mentions,  that  in  his  daj(lGll)  •  Marmont*8  Voyage,  etc.  HI.  p.  79. 

oottoD  ^w  '*  abundantly  in  the  country  *  G.  do  Vinifiaiif  I.  2r>,  82 ;   in  Bohn*fi 

•^joining;-  p.  160.  Chroniclca  of  tlie  Cni«idr<s  pp.  104,  112. 

*  Alonfc  tins  plain  Iim  the  gr«>at  northern  For  other  nHmes  of  this  hilX  see  Wilken 

TOAd  to  Tyn>,  Sidon,  and  Beirut.     I  snb-  Gescli.  d.  Krenzz.  IV.  p.  255.  n. 

join   an  Itineniry  of  the  route   between  *  Bowring's  Report  on  the  Commeroial 

•Akka  and  Tyre  by  Capt  Newbold.     See  Statistics  of  Syria,  pp.  52,  68. 
Notc.U,  end  of  theTuhuiM. 
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We  were  indebted  to  Mr  Jexn&l  for  a  document  giving  the 
BtatisticH  of  the  province  of  'Akka,  riz.  its  population,  yokes  of 
oxen,  villages,  taxes  in  money  and  produce,  its  productions,  and 
the  number  of  mosks,  churches,  and  synagogues.  This  docu- 
ment is  given  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  volume.^ 

This  city  is  the  Accho  of  the  Old  Testament ;  from  which 
Asher  did  not  drive  out  the  Canaanites.'  It  would  henee 
appear  to  have  lain  in  the  territory  of  that  tribe ;  although  not 
mentioned  in  the  distribution  of  Joshua.'  Afterwards  it  took 
the  name  of  Ptolemaisj  probably  from  one  of  the  eadier  Ptdemya 
of  Egypt ;  though  the  occasion  is  unknown.  It  is  lefened  to 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  visited  by  Paul  on  his  way  to  Jeras^ 
lem.^  Several  times  it  is  mentioned  as  Ptolemais  in  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees ;'  and  also  frequently  by  Josephus,  who  cm^ 
rectly  describes  its  position,  and  assigns  it  to  Galilee.'  Stnbo 
speaks  of  it  as  a  great  city  ;  of  which  the  Persians  availed  them- 
selves as  a  point  from  which  to  attack  Egypt/  By  Pliny  it  is 
called  a  colony  of  the  em])eror  Claudius  ;  and  it  bears  the  sum 
appellation  on  coina'  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  und  Jerome  ;'  and  was  the  seat 
of  a  Christian  buihopric.  This  latter,  however,  seems  to  have 
possessed  no  extensive  influence ;  since  no  historical  notice  of  it 
has  come  down  to  U8,  except  the  names  of  five  or  six  of  the 
incumbents ;  and  that  only  in  the  signatures  of  oouncik.*' 
Upon  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Khalif  Omar,  in  A.  D. 

637,  his  victorious  armies  followed  up  the  conquest  of  Palee- 
tinc  ;  and  after  the  surrender  of  Csesarea,  the  other  cities,  in- 
cluding Ptolemais  or  'Akka,  yielded  without  resistance,  in  A.  D. 

638,  to  the  summons  of  the  invaders.  ^^ 

Little  more  is  known  of  the  city  until  the  time  of  the  era- 
sades.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  its  Greek  aj^iella- 
tion,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  was  forgotten  ;  and  Arabian 
writers  know  the  place  only  as  'Akka.  With  the  cruaadea 
began  a  comparatively  brief  but  {mlmy  period  of  prosperity  and 
renuwn.     The  first  host  of  pilgrims  in  1099,  in  their  haste  to 

'  S(*e  Note  Til,  end  of  the  Toliime.  '  Stnbo  16.  2.  25.  p.  75S. 

*  Jodg.  1,31.  Hcb.  ia?;  Sept  'Akx*:        '  I'Uny  H.  N.  S.  17,  eOcnU  CImSi 

•L»  (;r.  "A*,!,  Jo*.  Ant  9.  14.  2.  Diod.  9:^^^J^'!!^i**^  f^  .^•***^  f*"^ 
Sic.  VX  113;  Lat.  Act,  Plin.  H.  N.  6. 17.     CojiiP.  8C.  fiS—tor  tfieoom*,  m%  Rdnd 

*  .Io*b.  VX  24-51.-The  imme  b  now    S'^'^i^o^T^iS.??^  Moom-. 
c.™onl,hc.ldtobel.j^^^  '  ^^^OnL'^' :S?  ISu"^^ 

132 ,  for  1=?3 .  Mic  1,  la  in  Am.  L  2. 

*  AcU  21,  7.  H  ScethenUDCtiDReUind,p542.GoH^ 

*  1  Mim:i'.  10,  S9.  56  iq.  11, 22.  24.  etc.     le  Quien  Orieni  Cbiiiit  III.  p.  HSi 

9  Mwe.  1H,  L'4.  35,  cto.  "  Gibbon,  Hiftafyofthe  i>edii»aiidFbn 

*  JoiL  U.  J.  2.  10.  2.   ib.  2.  18.  5  ;  aim    of  the  Rumna  Empira,  ch.  51. 
Aall.l2.S.2.  ik  la  9.1.  ib.  19.4.1,9^efee. 
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leach  the  Holy  City,  left  'Akka  as  well  as  other  cities  in  the 
hands  of  the  Muslims  as  they  hurried  by ;  receiving  from  the 
governor  of  'Akka  a  pledge  to  surrender  to  them  the  city  when 
they  should  have  captuxed  Jerusalem,  unless  he  should  be  re- 
liei^'  This  promise  was  of  course  not  kept.  In  1103  king 
Baldwin  I,  with  an  army  of  five  thousand  men,  sat  down  before 
'Akka.  The  possession  of  the  place  was  regarded  by  the  Latins 
as  oS  great  importance,  on  account  of  the  good  and  secure  har- 
bour ;  which  at  this  time  was  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the  city.' 
For  Ave  weeks  the  Christians  carried  on  a  vigorous  siege  ;  but 
drew  off  their  fixrces  on  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  from  Tyre  and 
Tripdy  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison.'  The  next  spring,  however, 
in  1104,  king  Baldwin  renewed  the  si^  with  the  aid  of  a 
Oenoese  fleet ;  and  pressed  it  with  such  vigour  and  success,  that 
after  twenty  days  the  city  was  delivered  over  to  the  Christians.* 

'Akka  speedily  became  to  the  crusaders,  next  to  Jerusalem, 
the  most  important  city  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  ultimately  the 
lesidenoe  of  the  Christian  sovereigns.  To  its  port  came  the 
fleets  of  the  Pisans,  Oenoese,  Venetians,  and  others,  laden  with 
crusaders  and  pilgruns,  and  also  with  stores,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise.' These  circumstances  account  for  the  massive  fortifica- 
tions and  the  numerous  palaces,  hospitals,  arsenals,  and  ware- 
kouseSy  which  now  gave  strength  and  importance  to  the  city.  In 
1148  a  grand  council  assembled  here  to  deliberate  upon  the 
affaiis  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Three  sovereigns  took 
part  in  the  council ;  Conrad  III.  of  Hohcnstaufen,  Louis  VII. 
of  France,  and  Baldwin  III.  of  Jerusalem  ;  besides  many  prin- 
ces and  barons,  spiritual  and  temporal,  including  the  Grand 
Masters  of  the  two  great  orders  of  Templars  and  Hospitalers.' 
Yet  with  all  its  wealth  and  splendour  and  might,  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  more  than  fourscore  years  of  prosperity,  'Akka, 
in  1187,  two  days  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hattin,  surren- 
dered without  resistance  on  the  approach  of  Saladin.  The  booty 
was  immense.^ 

But  the  possession  of  'Akka,  as  the  entrance  and  key  of 
Syria,  was  too  essential  to  the  Christians,  for  them  to  suffer  it  to 
remain  long  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  without  an  effort  to 
recover  it.  Near  the  end  of  August,  1189,  king  Guido,  with  a 
force  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  men,  pitched  his  camp  upon 
the  hill  Turon  on  the  east  side  of  'Akka.     The  city,  which  in 

»  Raim.  de  A^.  in  Gerta  Dei,  p.  173.  *  Fulcber.  Cam.  c  80.  Alb.  Aq.  9.  27- 

Wilken,  L  p.  267  sq.  29.     WilL  Tyr.   10.  26.      Wilken  II.  p. 

*  Kvlcber.  Cam.  c  30,   <*  nobis  valdo  195  sq. 

mcQimria,  qufmiam  inefft  ei  poitns  adeo  *  Comp.  Benj.  of  Tud.  I.  03  sq. 

atilla,  Qt  iutra  nuKnia  socura  uayas  qtiam  *  See  a  lUt  of  Uiose  prci?ont,  WHL  Tjr. 

plurimi*  saue  concipera  valoat"  IG.  1.     Wilken  IIL  i.  p.  236.  n. 

■  Fulcber.  Cam.  c.  23.  Albert.  Aquens.  ^  Bobaed.  Vita  Salad,  p.  71.  Geof.  Vini- 

9.  la    Wilkeu  IL  p.  194.  aauf  I.  5,  6.    Wilken  IIL  il  p.  292. 
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the  mean  time  Salodin  had  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  fortify,  ^ 
immediately  invested  ;  while  a  Pisan  fleet  shut  it  in  also  bj 
sea.  Saladin,  who  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  KnI'at  esh- 
Bhfildf  (Belfort),  hastened  to  the  relief  of  'Akka ;  but  ooqU 
only  hover  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  Christian  host  The  siege 
continued  with  variable  fortunes  ;  imtil  after  almost  two  yeara^ 
the  arrival  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  in  April,  1191, 
and  of  Richard  of  England  in  the  June  following,  with  fresh 
forces,  inspired  the  besiegers  with  new  confidence,  and  filled  the 
besieged  with  despondency.  On  the  12th  of  July,  'Akka  was 
again  delivered  over  to  the  Christians,  with  all  its  treasures  of 
gold  and  silver,  its  stores  of  arms  and  provisions^  and  all  ths 
vesBclB  of  war  and  merchantmen  lying  in  its  port.' 

The  city  now  remained  for  a  century  in  the  possession  of  tl» 
Christians.  It  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  in  May, 
1202  ;*  and  became  in  1229  the  chief  seat  of  the  kingdom  cf 
Jerusalem  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  crusaders.'  Along  with 
the  court  followed  also  the  great  orders  of  the  knights  ;  and  'Akka 
became  henceforth  the  head-quarters  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  of  the  Templais,  and  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  The 
former  took  now  the  style  of  St.  John  of  'Akka  ;  which,  in  the 
French  orthography,  St,  Jean  d'Acre^  became  the  current  appel- 
lation of  the  city  in  the  European  world.^  The  Teutonic  knif^ta 
acquired  extensive  lands  and  many  fortresses  in  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  northeast  of  'Akka  ;  some  of  which  may  be  i^ 
cognined  at  the  present  day.' 

The  early  religious  zeal  of  the  crusaders,  had  long  since  de- 
generated into  what  was  little  more  than  jmUtical  and  personal 
ambition  ;  and  'Akka,  as  the  place  where  the  vaiying  intereati 
of  different  sects,  orders,  and  nations,  were  all  concentrated, 
l)ecame  the  scene  of  bitter  strife  and  open  feuds.  Between  the 
Pisans  and  Genoese  in  1192,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
Venetians  in  1256,  disputes  ran  so  high  as  to  result  in  bloody 
wartare.'  The  great  oiders  of  the  Hospitalers  and  Templars  were 
ever  at  variance  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  personal  enmities  and 
intrigues  existing  among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  every  name. 
The  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city,  generally,  had,  likewise 
acquinvl  the  unenviable  renown  of  decJmg  more  fiivourably  with 
the  Saracens  than  with  thrir  Christian  brethren  ;  of  being 
given  over  to  falsehood  and  wickedness  ;  and  of  habitually  pne- 

■  Sco  the  LUtiirT  of  thU  nege.  tad  the    the  old  German  poem  **  Freydankt*  m 
Authnritie*.  \n  Wilkin  IV.  pp.  263-3.* 7.         quoted  by  WUken,  VI.  p.  ft  15.     ~     '     ' 


Wiiken  Vr.  p.  6.  of  TudeU  ftlraadj  wroCa  ^-^p9.  UMMgh 

-  Wilkcii  VI.  p.  .51.%.  ^jh  a  ,,^ong  Hebnw    letter;    jbho^i 

*  Tho  rru'uJcn  eppcar  earfr  to  hnre  ^jj  |       («,.  ^^^      3,^ 

ooiTuptc>d  tlie   Anbic  ftvni    'Akka    into  •  Kitter  Eidk.  XVl.  L  p.  782. 

AcktT ;  or,  m  writteo  inFrencfa,  il erf.  See  •  Wilken.  IV.  p.  478L  YlL  pi.  896w 
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tifliii^  deceit;  fraud  and  treachery.^  Along  with  all  these  evils, 
the  increase  of  wealth,  splendour,  and  luxury,  was  enormous. 
The  city  was  the  centre  of  intercourse  between  the  east  and  the 
west ;  wealthy  nobles  from  the  other  cities  of  Syria  and  from 
Europe  took  up  here  their  abode ;  merchants  of  all  countries, 
from  the  west  and  from  the  east,  established  themsekes  in 
'Akka,  and  filled  their  warehouses  with  the  products  of  every 
clime  ;  and  all  external  circumstances  testified  to  the  activity, 
the  extent,  and  the  prosperity  of  commercial  enterprise. 

Suoh  was  'Akka,  when,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1291,  the  Sul- 
tan Melek  el-Ashraf,  the  son  of  Eal&wtn,  with  an  immense  host 
of  Saiaoen  warriors,  sat  down  to  invest  it.'  Afler  various  con- 
.fidcta  and  impetuous  assaults  of  the  besiegers,  and  a  brave,  but 
not  united  defimce  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  the  city  was  at 
length  taken  by  storm  on  the  18th  of  May.  The  Christian 
inhabitants  in  great  numbers,  were  treacherously  massacred ;  the 
place  after  being  given  over  to  plunder,  was  set  on  fire  in  every 
part ;  the  walls,  the  churches,  and  the  strong  palaces,  were  de- 
molished ;  and  the  whole  city  was  levelled  to  the  ground.'  The 
crusaders  immediately  withdrew  from  all  the  other  cities ;  and 
such  was  the  end  of  the  Christian  dominion  in  Palestine. 

Fifty  years  later,  LudoLf  von  Suchem  tells  us,  that  the  work 
of  demolition  was  continued  through  many  years  ;  and  was  not  so 
complete,  but  that  the  churches,  walls,  towers,  and  palaces,  might 
*  under  better  fortunes  be  again  restored.  In  his  day,  'Akka  was 
still  em])ty  and  desolate.  The  place  swarmed  with  doves  and 
partridges.  About  sixty  Saracens  still  lingered  there,  to  guard 
the  place  and  the  port ;  who  got  their  living  from  these  birds 
and  from  the  culture  of  silk.^ 

Other  travellers  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  appear  not  to  have  visited  'Akka ;  and  those  who 
mention  it,  speak  of  it  only  from  hearsay,  or  as  seen  fix>m  the 
vessel  as  they  sailed  by.'  Sandys,  in  1611,  was  four  days  at 
'Akka  ;  and  speaks  of  the  remains  as  still  exhibiting  tlie  utmost 
massiveness  and  strength.'  Only  two  or  three  hundred  inhabi- 
tants dwelt  among  the  ruins.  There  were  also  Frank  merchants, 
dwelling  in  a  strong  square  cave,  and  freighting  their  ships  with 

'  Wilkaa  VL  p.  515.  under  those  diTora  sea-et  posternfli     You 

"  WUken  VII.  p.  736.  would  think  by  the  nlinc^  that  the  city 

■  Wilken  VII.  pp.  760-770.  nther  mnusted  wholly  of  divers  conjoyn- 

*  Ladolf  4e  SocIl  c.  26.  ing  cutlu,  tlian  any  w«y  mixed  witli  pri- 

*  So  Breydmbach  (1483)  in  Reyseh.  pi  Tato  dwellings;  ...  the  huge  walls  and 
118;  Zuallart  ^1586;  V.  c.  8;  Cotovicus  arches  turned  topAie-turvy,  and  lying  like 
ili»9K)  p.  126.  rocks  upon  the  foundation."— Sandys  refers 

*  Sandys*  TraTeU,  pp.  159,  160:  "The  to  no  particular  ruin,  except  '*a  goodly 
carkaMS  jiews  that  the  body  hath  been  temple "  of  tlie  Hofcpital«n  near  the  tooth 
strong,  fortified  with  Imlwarks  and  towers;  side  of  the  city;  p.  160. 

Id  each  wall  a  ditch,  lined  with  stone ;  and 
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cotton,  which  gp^w  abundantly  in  the  conntzy  adjoining.  £«• 
gene  Boger  in  1645,  Doiibdan  in  1652,  and  D'Ameux  in  1658, 
describe  in  like  manner  the  desolation  of  'Akka ;  and  eotor  into 
more  specifications.*  The  latter  speaks  of  the  place  as  a  vast 
heap  of  magnificent  ruins,  partly  covered  by  the  sand  driven  up 
by  the  win£.'  There  were  many  large  and  fine  vaults,  niiicn 
once  served  as  cisterns  or  as  magasines ;  but  being  now  UH  of 
stagnant  water,  they  added  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  plaoe. 
D'Arvieux  specifies  the  remains  of  five  stmctores  as  then  ezist- 
ing,  all  of  them  from  the  time  of  the  crusades;  vis.  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Marine  arsenal,  the  hotel  of  the 
knights  Hospitalers,  the  paktce  of  their  Onuid  Master,  and  Ae 
church  of  St.  John  connected  with  it.*  The  Emir,  Fakhr  ed- 
Din,  had  erected  a  large  and  convenient  EhAn ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  had  fiUed  up  the  port,  as  in  the  caae  of  Sidoo  and 
other  cities.*  In  this  KhAn  the  Frank  merchants  were  now 
lodged ;  and  here,  in  July,  D'Arvieux  and  most  of  the  otheis 
fell  sick  of  fever  ;  which  he  ascribes  to  the  noxious  qualities  of 
the  atmosphere.' 

For  almost  another  century  the  leading  traveUeia  in  Paka- 
tine  add  little  to  our  knowledge  of  'Akka ;  as  Nan  in  1874^ 
Maundrell  in  1697,  and  Pococke  in  1737.<  But  about  1749,  a 
new  era  began  for  the  desolated  city.  The  noted  Sheikh  Dhilier 
el-'Omar,  whose  history  has  been  glanced  at  in  a  fi)rmer  volinne 
of  this  work,'  had  now  taken  possession  of  'Akka.  His  story  if 
told  with  some  fulness  by  Niebuhr,  and  especially  by  Volney.' 
He  was  master  of  Safed,  Tiberias,  and  all  Ghililee ;  and  made 
'  Akka  his  residence  ;  professing  to  hold  all  as  a  fief  fitm  the 
Pasha  of  Sidon,*  yet  maintaining  himself  for  many  years  aa  an  in- 
dependent chief,  against  the  attacks  and  intrigues  of  neighbouring 
Pashas  and  of  his  own  fiunily.  The  walls  and  fortifications  were 
early  built  un  ;'*  the  population  greatly  increased  ;^*  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  was  praiseworthy ;  ^'  and  the  Sheikh  took 

'  Eog.  Roger,  Im  Teire  Sainte,  pp.  44-  '  Mftriti  IL  p^  90. 

4a  DoabdMip.«46  iq.    D'Arrieox  M4-  >*  StephuSehdiwMai'AkkAiB  17M. 

moirac,  L  p.  269  iq.  Dhiher  had  already  oompletid  hk  avB 

■  D*Anrieaz  ib.  pp.  270,  279.  caiitle,  on  the  rite  of  the  hotel  ef  tte 

■  D'Anrieaz  ib.  pp.  272-276.  hnigbts  of  St  John;  and  the  wall  ef  the 
«  D'Airienz  ib.  p.  27A.  Mariti,  U.  p.  84.  city  on  the  land-tide ;  nnglbr  thai  miw 

*  D'Arrieuz  ib.  pL  29L  poae  the  itonei  of  one  of  the  old  chaiiiSM 

•  Kan  VoYBge,  0.  e.  19.  If  euidrall  The  Sheikh  gare  Schnli  letlen  ta  twe  of 
under  Ifareh  Slit,  *<BeBdee  a  large  hit  tont,  then  gpyenmit  in  Tlberfaa  and 
Khan,  in  which  the  French  faelon  have  Safed.  See  Schvli  Leito^ea  ete  V.  ppi 
talien  np  their  qnarten,  and  a  UMMqae,  IHl,  187,  227.     Paahi^  s— i^W-g  Th. 


and  a  few  poor  cottageiv  yon  tee  nothing    VIL  pp.  40;  46,  73. 

here  but  a  Tait  and  tpaciont  ruin."    Po-        "  I  find  no  estimate  of  the  piTmlatliTH  at 


ooclie  IL  L  pL  61  tq.  thit  period ;  bat  Niehahr  aayt  that 

*  See  VoL  II.  p.  898  tq.  huntei  art  here  high,  end  the  pl^oe 

*  Niebuhr  (1766)  Reitebetehr.  HI  p.  hmt;"  ih  p.  72. 
72  M).   Volney  (1 783)  Voyage  c.  26.  Tom.  '*  Mariti  ih.  pi  98. 
II.  p.  84  tq. 
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great  ftiim  to  revive  and  extend  commerce.  In  this  he  was 
Bocoesafiil ;  and  in  Mariti's  time  (1760),  consuls  from  several 
Eaiopean  powers  had  been  established  at  'Akka.  One  of  the 
pdncipal  exports  was  cotton.^  In  1775,  when  nearly  ninety 
yean  old,  the  SheiUi  was  entrapped  and  slain  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Sultan ;  and  his  head  sent  to  Constantinople.'  He  was 
sacoeeded  by  the  still  more  notorious  Ahmed,  sumamed  e2- 
Jcadr*  the  Butcher/ 

This  remaikable  and  ferocious  personage  was  a  native  of 
Bosnia.  While  still  young,  he  sold  himself  to  a  slave-merchant 
in  Constantinople  ;  and,  being  purchased  by  'Aly  Bey  in  Egypt, 
he  rote  fiom  tik  humble  lot  of  a  Memlilk  slave,  to  the  post  of 
governor  of  Cairo.'  Yohiey  relates,*  that  in  1773,  the  Emir  of 
the  Druses,  Yteu^  placed  Jezz&r,  a  creature  of  the  Turks,  in 
cammand  at  Beirut  He  first  took  possession  of  fifty  thousand 
pjastrea  belonging  to  the  Emir  ;  and  then  declared,  that  he  ac- 
knowledged no  superior  but  the  Sultan.  Ytisuf  applied  to  the 
Pasha  of  Damascus ;  who  disavowed  Jezzfir,  but  did  not  dis- 
place him.  Piqued  at  this  neglect,  Tilsuf  now  made  common 
cause  with  Sheikh  Dhfiher  of  'Akka  ;  and,  aided  by  a  Russian 
fleet,  they  made  a  successful  attack  upon  Beirilt.  Jczzfir  was 
coinpelled  to  capitulate  ;  he  betook  hiniself  alone  to  Dhfiher,  and 
followed  him  to  'Akka  ;  but  soon  escaped.  On  the  death  of 
Dhiher,  he  was  made  Pasha  of  'Akka  and  Sidon  ;  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  fi)rmer  city ;  and  was  for  some  years  occupied 
in  subduing  and  destroying  the  sons  of  Dh&her,  and  securing  for 
himeelf  their  territories.'  In  Yolney's  time,  1785,  his  Pashalik 
embraced  the  whole  country  between  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  and 
CsMarea  along  the  coast ;  extending  inland  to  Anti-Lebanon  and 
the  upper  Jordan  ;  and  including  ^o  Ba'albek.* 

At  this  time  'Akka  had  become  one  of  the  chief  cities  along 
the  coast.  The  Pasha  had  already  erected  his  splendid  mosk, 
the  covered  bazaar  or  market,  and  the  fine  aqueduct  bringing 
water  across  the  plain  firom  the  northeast,  with  its  noble  foun- 
tains. In  all  these  and  other  works,  Jezz&r  was  his  own  engi- 
neer and  architect ;  himself  directing  and  superintending  their 
progress.  The  fortifications,  though  built  with  great  care,  were 
of  httle  value/  In  like  manner,  Brown  in  1797,  describes  the 
wall  as  '^  of  very  moderate  strength ; "  while  the  arbitrary 
caprices  of  Jezz&r  had  injured  conunerce  and  agriculture  ;  so 
that  his  chief  source  of  revenue  and  wealth  was  now  the  district 

*  Mftriti  lb.  p.  102  iq.  Clarke's  Travela  in  the  Holv  Land,  Loud. 

*  Nicbabr  ib.  p.  76.    Vohi^  fl>.  p.  120.    1812,  4ta  c  12.  pp.  364,  SG5. 
■  Tbeie  pvticiilAn  are  itated  by  Dr  E.        «  Voyage,  II.  p.  112  sq. 

D.  Clarke  on  the  anthotitj  of  Jezs&r  bim-        *  Volney,  ib.  U.  p.  125. 
kU:    How  far  tbey  aocord  with  exact        *  Volnej,  ib.  II.  p.  104  iq. 
Terity,  11  another  qoeatioo.      See  £.  D.        *  Vohiey,  ib.  II.  p.  209  sq. 
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of  Damascus.  In  1791  he  had  qnarrelled  with  the  French  &o- 
tories  at  'Akka,  Sidon^  and  Beirtit ;  and  expelled  the  merchants 
from  his  territories  on  three  days'  notice.  He  had  early  con- 
ceived an  enmity  against  that  nation  ;  which  the  events  of  his 
subsequent  history  did  not  tend  to  allay.  ^ 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  'Akka,  when  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1799,  it  was  invested  by  the  French  army  under 
Bonaparte.  The  English  admiral,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  had  ar- 
rived two  days  before,  with  two  ships  of  war  ;  and  had  aided  Jez- 
s&r  hastily  to  put  the  fortifications  in  a  state  of  preparation  for 
an  attack.  A  fleet  of  transports,  bringing  stores  and  heavy 
ordnance  firom  Alexandria  for  the  French,  had  been  captured  by 
the  English  ;  and  were  now  turned  against  the  invaders.  As 
this  celebrated  siege  is  a  matter  of  recent  history,  we  need  here 
only  remark,  that  after  eight  deadly  assaults,  in  which  the 
French  were  repulsed  by  Arab  valour  aided  by  English  ddll ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  intermediate  victory  of  Mount  Tabor  ; 
the  invaders  after  sixty  days  gave  up  the  si^e  on  the  20th  of 
May,  and  commenced  their  retreat.  Here  first  waned  the  star 
of  Napoleon's  fortunes.* 

The  fortifications  of  'Akka  were  afterwards  strengthened  by  a 
second  rampart  and  ditch  on  the  land  side.'  Jezzftr  died  in  May, 
1804,  after  an  illness  of  nine  months,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  thirtieth  of  his  rule  as  Pasha.^  His  cmelty 
and  atrocities  bring  vividly  to  mind  the  like  characteristics  of 
the  first  Herod  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  two  such  nionsterB 
in  human  form  should  die  in  their  beds,  and  not  be  cut  off  by 
the  vengeance  of  their  outraged  subjects.  According  to  Dr 
Clarke,  Jezz&r  was  his  own  ^^  minister,  treasurer,  and  secretary ; 
and  not  unfrequently  both  judge  and  executioner  in  the  same 
instant."  Of  his  attendants,  "  some  were  without  a  nose ; 
others  without  an  arm,  with  one  ear  only,  or  one  eye  ;  marked 
men,  as  he  termed  them." "  As  late  as  1816,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  meet  in  the  streets  of  'Akka  men  who  had  been  de- 
prived by  Jezz^r  of  an  eye,  an  ear,  or  part  of  the  nose.*  On 
one  occasion,  he  put  to  death  seven  of  his  wives  with  his  own 
hand.^ 

The  successor  of  Jezz^r  was  Isma'll ;  and  he  again  after  a 
few  years  was  succeeded  by  Suleimfin ;  under  whose  peaceful 
rule  the  city  and  district  recovered  their  prosperity.*     Such  is 

*  Brown's  Trayels.  o.  28.  pp.  866-^70.  *  E.  D.  Clarke's  TravelB  in  the  Hdj 

*  Thien  Hist  de  la  R^volntlon,  X.  pp.     Land,  4to.  p.  862  sq. 

402-410.    Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Na^        *  Tumei^s  Tour  in  the  LeTant»  IL  pu 
poleon,^L  c.  29.  114. 

*  Marmont,  IH  p.  79.    Izbj  and  Man-        ^  Clarke  ib.  p.  868. 

gles,  p.  195.  [60.]  *  Buckingham  ib.  pfk  84,  86. 

4  Buckingham,  Palest  4to.  p.  SO. 
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the  geneFal  testimony  of  traYeUers  at  this  period  ;  who,  howeyer, 
differ  greatly  in  their  estimates  of  the  population.^  In  1820, 
Abdallah  became  Pasha  of  ' Akka ;  but  soon  fell  into  strife  with 
the  Porte  and  the  neighbouring  Pashas ;  and  was  besieged  for  nine 
months  in  yain.'  He  at  last  made  his  peace  through  the  me- 
diation of  Muhammed  'Aly  of  Egypt.  In  1829  he  had  become 
jealous  of  this  powerful  neighbour ; '  and  was  making  every 
preparation  for  a  vigorous  defence/  Nor  were  his  fears  ground- 
kes  ;  for  on  the  27th  of  November,  1831,  Ibrahim  Pasha  with 
an  Egyptian  army  sat  down  before  'Akka.  Without  engineers 
to  carry  on  the  siege  in  that  scientific  manner,  which  ensures 
racoess  within  a  certain  number  of  weeks  or  days,  Ibrahim 
occupied  the  time  in  a  furious  bombardment.  More  than  thirty- 
five  thousand  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town  ;  not  a  habitation 
escaped  uniigured ;  and  whole  streets  were  blocked  up  with  half- 
demolished  houses.  Tet  no  breach  was  made  in  the  walls  ;  and 
the  ramparts  remained  with  little  damage,  and  almost  untouched. 
Wearied  at  the  delay  and  loss  of  time,  as  also  at  this  waste  of 
moniticHis  without  result,  Muhammed  'Aly  sent  to  the  siege  a 
Neapolitan  engineer  who  was  in  Egypt,  named  Boset.  He  set 
on  foot  regular  approaches  ;  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  the 
city  was  taken.  Marmont  remarks,  that  the  same  result  would 
probably  have  been  gained  at  the  outset,  had  the  attack  been  at 
first  directed  by  skUM  engineers.  As  it  was,  the  siege  continued 
six  months  ;  the  city  having  been  taken  by  storm  on  the  27th 
of  May  1832.  It  was  given  over  to  pillage,  and  the  place  was 
left  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins.' 

Yet  by  reason  of  that  tenacity  of  habit  or  affection,  with 
which  orientals  cling  to  their  hearths  and  homes,  'Akka  speedily, 
though  partially,  recovered  from  its  overthrow ;  the  walls  and  for- 
tifications were  renewed  ;•  the  streets  and  dwellings  reaj)peared  ; 
and  commerce  once  more  revived.''  But  again,  in  the  autumn 
of  1840,  the  city  was  subjected  to  bombardment  by  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey  ;  and  on  the  3d 
of  November  the  explosion  of  the  powder  magazine  destroyed 
in  a  moment  more  than  two  thousand  Egyptian  soldiers,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  remnant  of  the  Egyptian  trc^ops 
retired  from  'Akka  during  the  next  night.'     The  Louses  and 

"  Iq  1815,  Turner  rives  the  population  *  G.  Robinaon's  Travels,  I.  p.  197. 

at  from  «Tm  to  eiffki  thooMUid ;  IL  p.  •  See  gviierully,  Hogg's  Visit  ct<\   II.  p. 

111.    In  the  »ame  year  0.  v. Richter states  ir)9  wq.  5larmont  Voyage  III.  p.  84  s^i. — 

the  number  at  15,000 ;  p.  68.    Mr  Connor,  The  Egj'ptiau  bulletin  ou  the  occasion,  seo 

in    1»*2<>,   (tpectfies   10,000;    see   Jowett*s  in  llo^,  L  p.  It'iS  sq. 

Chr.  Rpsearche«  p.  428.  Berggren,  in  1821,  •  Mannout  ib.  p.    79.     Bowring*8  Re- 

again  has  15,(K)0 ;  Reisen  It  p.  225.  Tlie  port,  p.  28. 

irroont  of  Turner  is  probably  nearest  the  '  How-ring's  Report,  pp.  r>2,  58. 

truth.  *  Nautical  Mag:i7.iue,  Jaiu  1841.     "NVil- 

"  Convernations-Lexicon  der    Gegenw.  son,  I^juids  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  236.     Dur- 

1839,  art  Ibrahim  Pasha,  bin's  Observations  in  the  East^  IL  p.  89. 

'  Prokoscb,  i^.  146^  147. 
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other  buildings  of  the  city  suffered  of  course  great  dunage  ; 
and  in  1843  many  workmen  were  employed  in  repairiiur  tbem, 
aa  well  as  the  fortifications,  mider  ukd  direction  of  Tuikiah 
officers.* 

These  efforts  have  been  in  the  main  saccessfol ;  and  'Akka^ 
as  we  saw  it,  bears  few  traces  of  having  been  a  dnolated  dtj ; 
at  least  not  more  than  the  other  cities  of  the  conntiy,  among 
which  it  is  still  the  strongest.  Tet  among  the  many  denurta- 
tions  and  renovations  which  the  place  has  nndeigone,  it  ia  easy 
to  conceive,  that  the  remains  of  edifices  fiom  the  times  of  tM 
cmsades  should  have  become  less  and  less  distinct  Of  the  fiv« 
structures  of  which  D'Arvieux  speaks,*  a  French  traveller,  Da 
Has  Latrie,  who  in  1845  searched  here  expressly  for  the  mooEB* 
ments  of  the  crusades,  found  only  three ;  viz.  the  church  of  St 
Andrew,  of  which,  however,  there  now  remains  onl^  a  SBiaD 
chapel  near  the  sea  ;  the  hotel  (Hdpital)  of  the  knighta  Hot* 
pitfders,  now  the  military  hospital ;  and  the  church  of  St  John.' 
Many  fi^e  relics  of  an  earlier,  and  probably  of  Gheek  and  BoBuai 
antiquity,  are  seen  built  into  the  walls  of  public  edifices  and  otiief 
workis ;  consisting  of  the  shafts  and  capitals  of  granite  and  oCber 
columns,  fragments  of  antique  marble,  masses  of  the  iferd  omr 
Uque  breccia,  and  of  Syenite.  But  the  splendid  cdumni  and 
marble  decorations  of  Jezzftr's  mosk,  and  of  his  palace,  w«ra 
brought  by  him  fiom  the  ruins  of  Csdsarea.* 

Haifa,  as  I  had  occasion  to  state  in  a  former  vofauDe,  is 
the  Sycaminum  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers.*  This  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  by  both  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  who  lived  in  the 
country  ;  the  latter  near  by  at  Csssarea  ;  and  the  authorily  of 
these  fitthers,  in  such  a  case,  is  too  ereat  to  be  called  in  question.* 
It  is  several  times  spoken  of  in  the  Talmudic  writings  under 
both  names/  The  traveller  Saewulf  mentions  it ;  as  also  B. 
Benjamin  and  B.  ParchL'  In  A.  D.  1100,  Tancred  besiq^  it^ 
and  took  it  by  storm.*  Arabian  writers  also  often  speak  ot  it'* 
In  the  times  of  the  crusades,  it  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
ancient  Porphyreon  ;**  which,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at 
Neby  YAnas  between  Sidon  and  Beirdt 

The  present  convent  on  Mount  Cabmel  is  an  edifice  of  quite 

'  Wilaon  ib.  p.  280.  dem  peigwtilmi  nroer  nwro  fMuula 

*  See  ftbore,  p.  96.  tern  G«raieUiii,  Epkt  CHf^>  ^Mttw* 

•  Sm  bU  Letter  in  ArcbiTVt  4m  Mi»-        *  Bdand,  m.  699,  819,  10S4. 


rioni  Scientif.  et  IJt  Ferr.  1850,  p.  106.  *  S«wiilf,  Bobn't  editioo,  ^  48.  AihH^t 

Ritter  Extlk.  XYI.  L  p.  786.  Be  j.  of  Tnd.  L  p.  64.   n.  p.  429. 

«  CUrke'a  TraTfOa,  ib.  pp.  881,  882.  •  Alb.  Aquant.  7.  28-26.  WUImo  appi 

*  Strmbo  16.  2.  27.    Jo*.  Ant  la  12.  a  71,  72. 

Itin.  AntoQini,  p.    149.   Itin.   HienNL  p.  **  Edrid  ptt  Jsobert,  L  p.  848.  Sdnl- 

684.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  84a  [ilL  194.1  t«i»  Ind.  in  Vit  Suladin,  art  Ck^npU, 

•  OnomuL  Art.    Japhk:    «*OppUiim,  "  Sm  WOL  Tjr.  9.  18.  JM^tkVitc.  p^ 
Syctminnm  nomine,  cte  CcMitn  Ptolomni-  1067. 
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recent  date.  The  site  is  very  conspicuous  ;  and  therefore  is 
most  probably  that  of  the  heathen  altar  where  Vespasian  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  priest  foretold  his  future  fortunes.^  The  mountain 
WBB  early  the  resort  of  hermits  dwelling  in  caves  and  grottos ; 
many  of  which  are  still  extant.*  This  continued  in  the  time  of 
the  cnisadea.'  In  A.  D.  1180,  Phocas  speaks  of  the  ruins  of 
what  he  calls  a  large  monastery,  on  the  extreme  point  of  the 
promontory,  towards  the  sea.*  A  century  later,  when  Brocardus 
wrote,  the  order  of  CarmeUtes  occupied  the  mountain ;  and 
aboat  1340,  in  the  time  of  Ludolf  von  Suchem,  they  had  on  it  a 
fine  eUnuirum  built  in  honour  of  the  vitgin  ;  and  fifteen  claus- 
ira  in  the  Holv  Land  generally.*  In  the  days  of  Quaresmius, 
about  1620,  there  existed  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
only  the  rains  of  a  large  church.*  Thirty  or  forty  years  later, 
Doabdan  and  D'Arvieux  both  speak  of  the  massive  remains  as 
those  of  an  ancient  monastery ;  which  the  former  refers  to 
Helena,  and  the  other  to  St.  Louis,  king  of  France  ;  and  both 
with  equal  probability.^  At  this  time  the  monks  dwelt  in  ex- 
cavated grottos  ;  and  had  also  an  excavated  chapel.  All  this, 
aooording  to  Mariti,  continued  in  the  same  state  in  1760.*  At 
some  later  time,  a  regular  convent  was  erected  ;  as  to  which  I 
find  no  historical  notice  ;  but  it  was  used  by  the  French  army 
in.  1799  as  a  hospital ;  and  was  afterwards  desolated  by  the 
Turin.*  In  1821,  Abdallah,  Pasha  of  'Akka,  totally  destroyed 
this  building.**  The  present  structure  has  been  since  erected  by 
the  persevering  efforts  of  a  single  monkl  The  history  of  the 
enterprise  is  given  by  Schubert  and  Wilson,** 

*  Taeit  Hut  2.  7S.   Suetoii.  Vesp.  a  5.        *  Qoaresminis  11.  p.  803.  b. 

*  In  tonie  of  tfaeae  Schoh  found  early        *  Doabdan,  p.  500.    D'Arvieox  M6m. 
GrMk  iiucripCioDS ;  which,  from  the  form    H  p.  806. 

<f  iBbtb  lettsra,  he  refers  to  the  early  oenta-  *  Mariti  Voyage.  11.  pp.  126, 130.     Po- 

net  of  ttie  Christian  era ;  Beise,  pp.  151-  oocke,  II.  i.  p.  56. 

IM.  •  Turner,  11.  p.  117.     0.  v.  Richter,  p. 

*  Jac  ^  Vitr.  o.  62.  p.  1076.  65.    Wilson,  I.  p.  244. 

«  Phocas  in  L.  Allat  Symmikta,  p.  46.         "  Document  hi  Wilson,  IT.  p.  244. 

*  Bioeanliis^  c.  10.   Lodolf  de  Such,  c        "  Schubert,  IIL  p.  210  sq.    Wilson,  IL 
28.  p.  248  sq.    Ritter  Erdk.  XVI.  i  p.  718  sq. 

Vol.  in.— 0* 
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nOM  'AKKA  THBOUOH  OALILXS   and  8AMABIA  TO  JEBUBAUX. 

Mondatff  April  19th.  Having  this  morning  sncoeeded  .in 
hiring  a  horse,  and  our  host  having  obtained  K>r  ob  a  Bdyv- 
T%ldy  fiom  the  Pasha,  we  left  the  gate  of  'Akka  at  10.20,  set- 
ting our  faces  again  towards  GkJilee,  and  intending  to  proceed  hj 
the  route  of  Wady  'Abilhu 

Our  road  for  half  an  hour  was  the  same  by  which  we  had 
approached  the  city  on  Saturday.  Here  a  fork  went  ol[  in  a 
more  southeasterly  direction,  which  we  took.  It  led  us  at  once 
into  a  low,  broad,  miry  tract,  which  had  quito  recently  been  a 
wide  marsh  ;  but  was  now  dry  enough  in  most  phices  to  sustain 
the  horses.  Earlier  in  the  season  this  part  of  ihd  road  must  be 
impassable.  The  path  eyen  now  was  bUnd ;  and  we  lost  twentjr- 
fiTe  minutes  in  seeking  for  it,  and  in  waiting  for  our  muleteers ; 
who  seemed  ever  to  have  a  special  faculty  for  taking  the  wraaig 
road.  Through  this  low  tract  passes  the  water-bMl  of  Wady 
Sha'ab  or  HaSazdn,  on  its  way  to  unite  with  the  river  Na'm&n 
near  the  mouth  of  the  latter. 

Beyond  this  depression  in  the  plain,  we  soon  came  to  rich 
pastures  ;  where  many  cavalry  horses  were  tethered  out  to  siaie, 
watched  by  soldiers,  whose  tents  were  near  at  hand.  Large 
numbers  of  camels  were  also  feeding.  In  one  place  the  soldieri 
were  regularly  mowing  and  making  hay ;  the  only  time  that  I 
saw  this  process  in  Palestine.  The  hay,  when  dry,  was  twiated 
into  ropes  for  easier  transportation.  Then  followed,  nearer  the 
mountains,  fields  covered  with  splendid  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley ;  the  latter  in  the  ear.  As  we  rode  along,  a  hill  with 
two  sharp  points  rose  apparently  directly  in  front  of  the  gap, 
which  comes  from  the  plain  of  K&mch  ;  and  it  was  difficuU  to 
tell  on  which  side  of  it  the  valley  actually  descends.  As  we 
advanced,  however,  we  could  see  the  gap  on  the  south  aide  of 
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tieM ;  on  wluch  side  abo  the  Damasctis  road  passes  up.    We 

came  at  length  to  the  northern  foot  of  Tell  Els6n  ;  which  we 

had  seen  at  a  distance  on  Saturday.    Here  was  a  well  or  foun- 

tein^  with  a  low  building  over  it ;  but  no  water.    Two  men  were 

asleep  on  the  top  ;  one  of  whom^  fiom  TUmrah,  we  engaged  as 

s  goide.    He  proved  to  be  the  best  we  had  yet  found.    We 

reached  the  summit  of  the  Tell  at  12.30  ;  the  muleteers  having 

been  sent  forward  to  await  us  at  Kefir  Menda. 

Tdl  Kisdn  stands  in  the  plain,  directly  in  a  range  with  the 
low  spur,  or  line  of  hills,  which  runs  down  west  from  the  moun- 
tains to  D&mdn.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  distant  from  that  vil- 
lage.^ It  is  high  and  regular  ;  but  has  no  traces  of  any  ruin 
upon  it.  Here  many  villages  were  in  sight,  mostly  lying  higher 
or  lower  upon  the  eastern  hills.  Nearly  in  the  south  was  She& 
*OmAr,  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  plain.  It  is  a  market  town, 
now  ^e  head  of  a  district,  with  streets  of  shops  fiequented  by 
the  neighbouring  peasants.  Here  is  a  large  castle  or  palace, 
boSt  by  a  son  of  Dh&her  el-'Omar,  but  now  deserted.*  'Abilin 
Has  before  us  and  nearer  at  hand,  perched  upon  a  high  and 
■harp  bill,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wady  of  the  same  name  ; 
also  looking  out  over  the  plain.'  Still  nearer  to  us  were  TOmrah, 
Bnweia,  D&mdn,  and  Birweh ;  as  also  Mi'ftr  on  its  higher  moun- 
tain brow.  Kabfd  was  not  here  visible ;  being  hidden  by  inter- 
venkig  h31s.  In  the  northeast,  along  the  hms,  we  could  still 
distinguish,  among  others,  Etirat  Jedin  and  Terka;  while 
'Amkah,  which  we  had  seen  firom  the  road  further  north,  was 
now  concealed.  'Amkah  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  deep 
Wady,  on  the  north  of  which  is  situated  Ktil'at  Jedln.  The 
name  suggests  the  Beth-^mek  of  Asher,  but  the  poBition  does  not 
seem  to  admit  of  their  identity ;  since  the  latter  is  mentioned  as 
near  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-d^  on  the  border  between  Asher  and 
Zebulun.^ 

In  the  plain,  still  a  mile  or  more  west  of  Tell  Kison,  was  another 
dmilar  mound  called  Tell  Da'tlk,  said  to  have  remains  upon  it.' 
More  towards  the  southwest,  perhaps  two  miles  distant  £rom  us, 

*  The  name  of  Tell  Kisdn  hu  a  resem-  *  Josh.  19,  27 ;  oomp.  ▼.  14w — Bearingi 

blioee  onljr  in  English  to  that  of  the  riyer  from  Tell  Kisdn :  'Akka  810%    Kfil'at  Je- 

XiAtm.  In  Arabic  the  letters  are  different  din  82*".     Yerka  89%    Abn  Sin&n  44% 

{Kaph  •xA  Koph).    The  Tell  has  no  con-  Bu-weh  48%    D4m6n  8r,   If  m.    Mf&r 


I  with  the  river.  98%    Rnweis  115%  \\  m.    Tfimrah  120^ 

'  £.    Smith,   lis.   Joomal,  Apr.  20th,  'Abilin  150%     Shefa  'Omat  172%     TeU 

1B44.     Claike*f  Travels,  p.  890.     Mod.  Knid£nj  238%   West  end  of  Carmel  261% 

Traveler  in  Palest  p.  829.— Mentioned  TeU  Da'ak  271%  1  m.      BaU^  880% 

sho  by  R.  Parchi,  as  She/aram,  Aihei^s  This  latter  is  a  country  seat  of  'Abdallah, 

Bei^  of  Tud.  XL  p.  428.  former  Pasha  of  'Aklbs  in  the  plain  north 

•  Comp.  Pococke,  IL  L  p.  61.    Lynch's  of  the  city. 

OfBdal  Keport,  p.  la     It  is  mentioned  *  Dkouk^  with  ruins, in  PooodLe  Hip. 

also  in  a  Jewish  Itinerary  of  the  fborteenth  60. 
oentory ;  Carmoly,  p.  256. 
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was  likewise  Tell  Kord&nyy  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 
It  is  large  ajid  regular ;  and  near  its  base  on  the  north,  is  a 
village  and  the  perennial  source  of  the  Nahr  Na'mfin  ;  with  a 
dam  and  several  mills.  This  stream  is  necessarily  the  river 
Belus  of  antiquity  ;  celebrated  for  the  accidental  discovery  of 
the  art  of  malang  glass.*  It  runs  about  N.  N.  W.  through  the 
plain  ;  and  enters  the  sea  twenty  minutes  south  df  tl»B  gate  of 
'Akka.  According  to  Strabo,  the  sand  from  the  mouth  ci  this 
river  was  carried  to  Sidon  to  be  melted  for  glass.  Pliny  speaks 
also  of  a  marsh,  called  Cfendevia,  as  the  source  of  the  Belus^* 
In  this  he  probably  refers  to  the  waters  at  the  base  of  Tell 
Eurdany. 

Leaving  Tell  Elsdn  at  12.50  we  came  at  1.10  to  another  low 
rocky  ridge  running  down  into  the  plain*  There  was  a  iGkk  of 
the  road  going  on  to  TtLmrah  on  the  left.  Our  guide,  finding 
that  we  desir^  to  visit  Jcf&t,  proposed  to  take  us  thither  on  a 
more  direct  route.  We  therefore  took  the  TQnuah  road,  along 
the  northern  base  of  the  low  ridge ;  and  came  in  ten  minutes  to 
Bir  Tireh.  Here  was  a  well ;  and  a  camel  was  drawing  water 
by  dragging  off  a  long  rope.  On  the  ridge,  just  by  the  well,  ia 
a  ruin;  but  the  present  village  of  Tireh  is  a  quarter  of  a  inila 
further  south.'  After  five  minutes  we  proceeded  ;  and  at  1^ 
had  Buweis  and  Damon  in  a  line  on  our  left ;  the  foimer  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  distant,  and  the  latter  three  quarters  of  a  laile. 
TOmnih  lies  on  a  low  hiU,  encircled  by  a  valley  on  the  soatL 
Instead  of  ascending  the  hill  to  the  village,  we  kept  almg 
around  it  in  the  valley ;  and  at  1.55  were  opposite  the  viIIbml 
Ten  minutes  later  the  village  was  behind  us  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant. 

We  now  ascended  gradually,  about  E.  N.  E.  by  a  blind  and 
bad  path,  very  little  travelled.  At  2.30  we  came  out  on  the  top 
of  the  first  ridge  ;  affording  a  noble  view  of  'Akka  and  its  hay^ 
and  of  Carmel  and  the  plain.*  Another  ridge  was  before  us, 
beyond  a  broad  shallow  valley,  running  down  southwest  to  Wady 
'Abilin.  On  the  top  of  this  second  ridge  at  2.50,  we  came  out 
upon  table  land,  tilled  and  with  fields  of  grain  ;  with  the 
village  of  Kaukab  in  the  southeast,  to  which  we  came  at  3.15. 
It  stands  on  a  rocky  Tell  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  table  land| 
with  a  deep  valley  on  the  cast  and  south.  The  place  has  an  da 
ls)ok ;  but  we  could  find  no  trace  of  antique  remains.    It  has  an 

'  Tlie  chief  anthoritj  hen  if  Plinyi        *  Betfingt  firom  the  ridge  at  Bir  Tbihi  - 

'*  Bolaa,  vitri  fertilet  arenM  panro  litori  Tftmrah  S.  66'  E.    Tireh  S.  S''  E.  ^  n. 

miiircivs*'  H.  N.  5.  17 ;  and  more  fullv,  lb.  Rnweis  N.  65'  E.  ^  m.    I>im6n  N.  85'  EL 

86.  05  tq.  Comp.  Tacit  Hbt  5.  7.  Strabo  Tell  Kiaun  N.  85'  W. 
16.  2.  25.  p.  7o8.  Jot.  D.  J.  2.  10.  2.-—        *  Bev^ngt  at  2.80,  from  ridge:    Tell 

""te  river  iraa  also  called  Pagida,  PUn.  Klit^ii  297'.    '  *'      "" " 

17.  231'.    Sbefa 

'  H.  N.  5.  17.  ib.  86. 86.  KanlLab  129*. 
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ntmAre  prospect    towards  the  west,  south,  and  southeast 

Directly  east  of  us,  lookmg  across  a  basin  and  up  a  short  valleyy 

WS8  Jetkt,  surrounded  by  high  hills.     In  the  southeast,  the 

'  Wely  on  the  hill  above  Nazareth  was  visible  ;  here  known  as 

Veby  Said,  though  called  Neby  Isma'il  at  Nazareth.' 

We  now  descended  into  the  fine  fertile  basin,  full  of  olive  trees,' 
on  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  village.  This  is  strictly  the  head 
of  Wady  'Abilin,  which  sweeps  off  south  and  southwest  around 
the  high  tract  on  which  Eaukab  stands  ;  and  afterwards  runs 
down  northwest  to  the  western  plain.  We  paslbd  up  a  short 
side  valley  coming  down  from  the  east ;  having  its  head  at  a 
broad  ridge  which  crosses  from  the  northern  hill  to'  the  higher  hill 
on  the  south,  called  Deidebeh,  and  said  to  have  remains  upon 
it  Beyond  the  ridge  another  vaUey  runs  off  E.  S.  £.  and  very 
soon  sweeps  around  the  southern  base  of  the  Tdl  of  Jef&t.  We 
leached  this  latter  place  at  4  o'clock. 

It  is  a  ungular  spot  The  high  round  Tell  is  perfectly  reg- 
ular and  isolated  ;  except  that  it  is  connected  with  the  northern 
hills  ^a  low  ridge  or  neck.  On  the  west  side  of  the  neck  a 
deep  Wady  begins  and  sweeps  around  its  western  and  southern 
base.  On  the  east  of  the  neck  a  Wady  has  its  head  further 
north  ;  and  runs  down  along  the  eastern  base  to  join  the  former. 
The  united  valley  now  continues  for  a  short  distance  south ; 
and  then  turning  E.  S.  E.  runs  to  the  Battauf.  From  the  Tell, 
looking  west,  one  sees  Kaukab  and  the  high  tract  around  it ;  on 
the  other  side,  looking  down  the  valley,  is  seen  a  small  strip  of 
the  plain  el-Buttauf."  Otherwise,  the  place  is  wholly  shut  in 
by  mountains  ;  having  on  the  north  a  range  of  high  hills  be- 
tween it  and  SOkhnln  ;  and  on  the  south  the  still  higher  ridge 
of  Deidebeh,  between  it  and  the  BOttauf.  Or,  we  may  regard 
the  broad  ridges  between  SOkhnln  and  Kefr  Menda,  as  here  cleft 
longitudinally  by  these  valleys  ;  and  thus  enclosing  Jef&t  within 
their  hidden  recesses. 

We  approached  by  the  neck.  On  its  northern  part  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  place,  with  many  hewn  stones  as  of  houses ; 
extending  also  somewhat  up  the  slope  of  the  northern  hill. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  top  of  the  Tell  itself  is  flat  naked 
rock  ;  with  two  or  three  ordinary  cisterns  sunk  in  it,  now  used 
f  ^r  watering  flocks.  Around,  and  just  below  the  brow  of  the 
Tell,  on  all  sides  except  the  north,  are  many  caverns,  which 
hardly  seemed  all  to  be  artificial ;  though  in  some  of  the 
Bmaller  ones  there  were  steps  cut  to  descend  into  them,  perhaps 
either  for  water  or  as  habitations.    Or,  did  some  of  them  perhaps 

'  Bcariogii  <Vtim  Kaukab:  *Akka  807°.        *  Bearings  from  Jefat:   Kaukab  271*. 
J^ftt  9V.    'Aflut  180\  Nebv  Said  164%     Ba'ineh  IU\  eWOuai  IS5\ 
Sm  VoL  II.  p.  33C.   [iu.  189.] 
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lead  to  passages  underground  ?  There  is  on  the  Tell  no  tiaoe 
of  any  fortress,  nor  of  dwellings  ;  and  nothing  to  show  that  any 
ever  existed.  We  searched  in  vain  for  any  remains  or  appear- 
ance of  a  wall ;  either  around  the  summit  of  the  Tell  or  on  the 
sides  lower  down.  Not  a  stone  nor  a  fragment  marks  the  Tell 
itself  as  having  been  an  ancient  site. 

Yet  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  this  was  the  site  of 
Joiapata^  the  renowned  fortress  of  Galilee ;  which,  tmder  the 
command  of  Josephus  himself,  so  lon^  held  out  against  the 
assaults  of  V^pasian ;  and  where  the  historian  was  taken  pria- 
oner  after  the  downfidl  of  the  place. '  The  only  traveller  who  baa 
visited  the  spot  in  modem  times,  was  E.  G.  Schultz  in  1847.' 
It  lies  at  a  distance  from  all  the  ordinary  roads  of  the  oonntiy ; 
a  circumstance  which  readily  accoimts  for  its  long  concealment 

The  minute  description  of  Jotapata  by  Josephus,  would  of 
itself  go  far  to  establish  the  identity  of  this  place  ;  even  had 
the  name  been  wholly  lost.  According  to  him,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  precipice,  except  in  one  part ;  with  deep  and  steep 
valleys  on  all  the  other  sides.  It  was  accessible  only  from  the 
north  ;  and  here  the  city  extended  out  upon  the  sloping  extrem- 
ity of  the  opposite  mountain.  This  mountain  Josephus  in- 
cluded in  the  wall,  when  he  fortified  the  place  ;  that  its  top 
might  not  be  seized  upon  by  the  enemies.  The  city  was  hidden 
on  all  sides  by  other  moimtains  ;  and  could  not  be  seen  at  aU, 
until  one  came  close  upon  it."  There  was  no  foimtaan  in  the 
place  ;  but  only  cisterns  ;  so  that  the  besieged  suffered  for  want 
of  water.^  There  were  also  caverns,  and  subterranean  recesses ; 
in  which  Josephus  and  many  others  hid  themselves  after  the 
place  was  captured.*  No  description  of  the  external  featores 
could  be  more  exact  at  the  present  day. 

As  to  the  name.  Belaud  long  ago  remarked,  that  the  Oopor 
tata  of  the  Talmudic  writings  was  sufficiently  like  to  Jotapaia, 
to  be  regarded  as  the  same  ;  and  that  form  we  may  still  recog^ 
nise  in  the  modem  Jefat}  The  Greeks,  who  in  the  travesty  ot 
foreign  names  were  the  French  of  antiquity,  seem  to  have  pie- 
forr^  a  corrupted  form  as  easier  of  pronunciation.^  The  dis* 
tance  of  Gopatata  from  Sepphoris  is  given  by  the  Babbins  at 
three  miles  -f  the  true  distance  is  between  four  and  five  English 
miles. 

'  JoiL  B.  J.  8.  7.  8^6.  •  HeK    srrs^J,  RcU&d    PalMt  Ru 

*  Zeitschr.  der  moigcoL  Get.  IIL  pp.     816,  867. 

61,  61.  1  Not  improlMblj  the  nine  bt«f«htaflt 

'  Joft.  B.  J.  a  7.  7.    The  fortification  and  tranipotitioD  almu!j  existed  fai  tba 

of  JutAputa  by  JoM*phiif  is  mentioned,  B.  corrnpt  dialect  of  Galileo ;    we  find  oiiea 

J.  2.  20.  6.   Vit.  §  37.  T\tr\y^ ,  proUbhr  the  Mffle  name ;  lUkiid 

*  .I.M.  B.  J.  8.  7.  12.  p.  868. 

*  Ibid.  3.  7.  85,  86.  ib.  8.  8.  1.  *  Belaud,  p.  Sia 
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AgaiDBt  historical  evidence  so  strong,  the  absence  of  all 
inces  of  ancient  fortification  on  the  Tell,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has 
eomparatiyely  little  weight ;  although  it  is  utterly  unaccount- 
ible.    We  know  not  what  causes  have  been  at  work  in  later 
iges,  to  remove  such  remains.     The  account  of  Josephus  is  in 
wme  respects  doubtless  exaggerated  and  hyperbolical ;  as  where 
be  speaks  of  the  sight  fiuling  to  reach  the  depth  of  the  valleys  ; 
liis  estimate  of  more  than  forty  thousand  persons  destroyed 
daring  the  siege  of  forty-eight  days  ;  and  the  manner  of  his 
own  BorreDder  to  the  Romans.*     Indeed,  the  thought  stole  over 
my  mind,  as  we  stood  upon  the  spot,  whether  the  historian  had 
not  here  given  himself  up  to  romance,  in  order  to  laud  the  valour 
of  the  Imnans,  of  the  Jews,  and  especially  of  himself.     Yet  this 
idea  was  rebutted,  except  as  to  general  exaggeration,  by  the 
minute  and  striking  accordance  of  his  description  with  the  phys- 
ical features  of  the  place. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  mention  of  a  valley  Jiphthah-- 
ef,*  on  the  border  of  Zebulun  and  on  the  border  of  Asher ;  that 
is,  on  the  confines  of  these  two  tribes.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  whether  this  name  has  any  affinity  with  the  names  Jota- 
paiaj  OapcUaiay  Je/dt  ?  and  also  whether  we  may  look  for  the 
valley  in  this  neighbourhood  ?  At  first  view,  there  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  little  resemblance  between  the  pure  Hebrew  form 
Jijlhihah  and  the  later  names  ;  and  yet,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  corrupt  dialect  of  Galilee,  which  often  confounded 
different  gutturals  and  other  letters,  such  an  affinity  is  not  at 
all  impossible.'  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  probable 
place  of  the  valley.  The  plain  el-Buttauf,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
in  Zebulun  ;  and  the  northern  border  of  that  tribe  is  described 
as  running  apparently  westwards  to  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-eL^ 
Again,  the  western  or  southwestern  border  of  Asher  is  said  to 
pass  from  Carmel  to  Zebulun,  then  to  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el, 
and  so  to  Cabul.'  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  line  of 
hills  between  Sdkhnin  and  Kefr  Menda  formed  the  boundary 
between  Asher  and  Zebulun  in  tliis  part ;  and  that  the  valley 
of  Jiphthah-el  was  no  other  than  the  great  Wady  'Abihn,  which 
has  its  head  in  those  hills  near  Jefi§it.  This  valley,  therefore, 
may  have  given  its  name  to  the  place,  or  vice  versa  ;  and  the 

*  Jo*.  B.  J.  3.  7.  7.   ib.  8.  7.  83.  36.     Thesaur.  pp.  252,  557.--Tlie  Galilean  dia-  ♦ 
ib.  3.  8.  6.  lect  confounded   also  difi'ereut    gutturaU 

•  Heb.  ^X'npD'J  "^a.  Josh.  19,  14.  27.      and  letters;  as  n  and  H.  5  and  X,  etc. 
"  Heb.    nns'' .'  Knrfi^a ,  rBlT» ,    etc     See  Lightf.  Hor.   Heb.  in  0pp.  fol  I.  p. 

Gr.  *lmT^wart^  Relaod  Palieit.  pp.  816,  232.  Scbcuttg.  Hor.  Heb.  I.  p.  236. 

W7  »q.     Compare  the  ancient  Jtttrea  and  *  Josh.  19,  14. 

the  modem  Jetdur  ;  and  for  the  interchange  •  Josh.  19,  26.  27. 
of  Yod  and    Oimel  (^,  a)  see  Geaenius 
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mdj  ijosL  UT»  ^«£*:b5  nswini  -sum  imzftmlj'  oormptod  in 

If  ifiie  ;ra!iadi=4C  ^xv  »  rcrsec:.  is  ifl£]i>:««,  iku  the  Bd!&- 
€■€&  ct  AiCer.  vixs.  A7  HL  ^sifr  «iMR£.  Site  of  the  vmllej  of 

wikkk  Iks  B^scfi  £mai±f  mivjL  aew  Wacr  Jeda. 

We  jeft  UK  aeck  biikw^  ?afr  T&l «  JiAt  as  420  ;  and  pnn 
cccdcd  &jva  uk  cMtioa  i^ZieT  wt^oixn  a  fan  tar  mntj  min- 
mesL  Here  w*  §srxk  a  ^ asa.  ascansiiy  ii^Kia^  from  Sokhnia 
to  the  BCnacL  Tae  va^asr.  v^iea  tajw  iv  raas  aotth,  here 
tnixu  &  65'  K  aai  ccec^aa  neaziT  ia  a  foaight  Ibie  to  the 
Bcttauf  as  KAsa.  vakk  wm  ia  i»s.  As  ve  pareed  down  the 
Taller,  ran  qireatities  of  wiji  iaaei  vwe  y tiding  all  arouad, 
fining  the  air  vxih  its  fia0azk^e.  Taere  mre  abo  dch  tiacta  cf 
vfaite  clorer ;  a:ine  ct  is  oaazsr  sv«  Met  hi^  We 
E&na  at  5  oV^xk. 

Kiaa.  caCed  also  KLirbet  Kiaa.  s  known  hj  theee 
to  all  the  inhabitants  ct  the  K^kin  Kwad  akwt»  both  Christiaas 
and  Mo5lin&  It  is  sit^xated^'on  the  keft  side  cf  the  Wadj 
eoming  from  Jefis,  just  vhere  the  lata?r  cntere  the  plain  cl-Bot- 
tanf.  on  the  wMithem  declintr  of  a  pr.^jectiBg  Tdl,  and  over- 
looking the  plaizL*  The  sitnatz^jn  is  fine.  It  vas  onoe  a  oon- 
sidereble  Tillage  of  well  boilt  houses  now  deserted.  Many  of 
the  dwelUngs  are  in  mina  There  are  also  sereial  airns^ 
belonging  ti>  modem  booses  :  bot  we  coold  discorer  no  tsaoes  of 
antiquity. — In  a  former  Tolume  I  baTe  stated  the  gioondai  which 
render  it  certain  that  this  Tillage,  and  not  Kefr  Keima,  waa  the 
Cana  of  the  New  Testament,  where  oar  Lord  wiooght  his  first 
miracle  in  Galilee ;  and'  that  it  was  so  regaided  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seTenteoith  centnzr.* 

'  Tbc  id«ntirr  of  Jipkikmk  d  mnd  Jcfit    tbcrelbtv  csa  oo^  smu  Cmm  iW  OwmL 
ha*  been  bdbra'ioQrHMd;  bat  Bcrclj  OB    Bos  IfetiX.  ie  Swky  tontd  tokbAimbit 


tbe  grooad  of  a  roojcctvcd  afiaitr  d  th»  N«w  Tifjwa^  ht  vosM  hft^  kmmA,  Ml 

iHiDCs;  Kciff  Caam.  m  Jomu,  V  ^^  «^7  ^^^  G^Ut*  irmk»Amim)m9im9j%tm- 

Bter  Erdk.  X^'L  ^  768.  deml  hr  H-JM ;  bat  abo  that  C^mm  ^ 

*  J<Mh.  Id.  27.  C^^ilfr  (bm  rif  TmkjJmka\  orhmiw  ft 

*  BttrimKi  from  Kiaa:   Ba'iBrh  112\  oecon.  it  BiiifiiiiB^  girtm  bgr  Khtm  d- 
el-*OKir  145  .   BbBBaneh  173  .  Khiibei  JUU.  John  2,  1.  11.  4,  4«.  SI,  t.    Tte 


KAmah  200*.    Thew  an  aO  oo  tha  oppo-    ocSicr  TpuaeBt  umnu,  ^kat  at  tba  tiatof 
iKeiidportheBiittaar.— d-Mnhhed  172'.    the  wc^Mb^  ^J«at  "^ 


Ntbj  Sa'id  184'.    ScflDiieh  *J02'.  liooi  with  bU  mother,  hu  di«ipka»  aid  hk 

'  Jobs  2,  1-11.  4,  4Su    Sra  VoL  IL  p.    eoosnt.  from  Naaucch  to    Ca 


34S.  [liL  p.  204.1--M.  de  Saoky  takea    aod  oobodT  can  nmtemkkr  coDaira,  thai 
crooad  agaiiiat  this  Kana  a«  Mipnnal*    with  locfa  'an  olyect,  i     ' 

r-_^«. • ^    /* J :_       ..m^- -    1^-1.^ LJ  w^_ 


log  the  ancitat  Cana ;  and  pranoimeei  in  ftanoM^  he  dioaM  have  made  a  cocnll  of 

favour  of  Kcfr  Kaana ;   NanrntiTa,  IL  pi  at  kma  cUrtjr Engiith  milca ;*  p^  4201  To 

4 17  iq.     His  arguments  ait  two.    One  1%,  thii  it  may  be  replied,  that  tha  pamege  in 

that  the  Grwk   name  Cmna  <^   OaU/te  qoestioa  (John  2^  12)  giYca  no  i    ' 


CjoI'I  nevvr  baTe  been  exprvwed  bj  Kana  that  Jeeae  went  dinct^  from  Cana  laCa- 
el-Jelil ;  eirice  J^IU  ii  an  a^ljectire  mean-  pemaam ;  and  fiuthcr,  that  ercn  had  ha 
lag  greai  or  Uiutinuut ;  and  that  phraee    been  thna  on  hie  waj  Ihiaa 
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Lemng  Kftna  at  5.20,  and  crossing  the  month  of  the  valley 
bm  Jefilty  we  came  to  a  fountain  or  cistern,  at  the  foot  of  the 
iSSkf  where  the  flocks  and  herds  were  gatherinff  for  water  at 
eroiing.     We  now  proceeded  along  the  base  of  the  northern 
MUf  on  a  coiune  about  west ;  having  the  glorious  plain  upon  our 
kft.     On  our  right  was  the  high  ridge  and  point  of  Deidebeh. 
The  whole  eaetem  portion  of  the  plain  has  no  outlet,  being 
flhut  in  on  the  east  by  hills ;  so  that  m  winter  it  becomes  a  lake, 
dtending  lonietimes  as  far  west  as  to  the  road  between  Kfina 
and  BOmmftneh.    On  the  south  of  this  part  of  the  plain  rises 
a  steep  and  almost  isolated  ridge,  dividing  it  from  the  plain  of 
Tn'xkn  and  Kefir  Eenna  beyond.    This  ridge  ends  on  the  west 
not  far  fitmi  BOmmfineh  ;  and  the  plain  cf  Tu'rfin  is  drained 
by  a  Wady  passing  down  through  uneven  ground  into  the  south- 
western part  of  el-BOttauf     This  latter  again  is  drained  off 
sontfawest  to  the  great  Wady  Melik. 

We  reached  Kefir  Menda  at  6  o'clock.  Not  finding  our  tent 
and  liwgage  as  we  expected,  we  had  nothing  left,  but  to  push  on 
to  Sei^ieL  After  about  a  quarter  of  the  way,  we  met  the 
mnleteen  coming  from  that  place.  They  had  again  taken  the 
wrong  road,  and  gone  to  Seff&ieh  unwittingly.  It  was  after  7 
o'clock  before  the  tent  was  pitched,  near  the  large  well  of  Kcfr 
Menda.     We  had  done  a  hard  day's  work. 

Kefir  Menda  is  a  considerable  village  at  the  foot  of  the  northern 
hills ;  the  summit  Deidebeh  impending  over  it,  a  little  towards 
the  east.  On  the  west  the  road  to  'Akka  crosses  a  low  swell, 
and  descends  into  Wady  'Abilin  as  it  passes  down  from  Kaukab. 
Among  the  people  of  the  village  are  some  of  the  descendants  of 
DhAher  el-'Omar.  The  great  well  of  the  village  was  said  to  be 
fourteen  fathoms  in  depth,  besides  seven  fathoms  of  water. 
Around  it  lay  three  ancient  sarcophagi  as  drinking-troughs  ;  one 
of  them  sctdptured  on  the  side  with  rather  elegant  festoons. 
Two  lids  of  sarcophagi  were  also  built  into  or  upon  the  waU  of 
the  reservoir  above  ;  and  near  by  was  a  small  ancient  basin  of 
variegated  limestone.  These  were  all  the  traces  of  antiquity 
that  we  saw  ;  but  they  sufficiently  mark  the  place  as  ancient. 
Van  Egmond  and  Heyman  speak  of  it  in  their  day  as  walled 
and  defended  by  several  small  forts.* 

From  this  village  there  is  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole 
great  plain  of  el-Bflttauf  and  its  environs.     At  the  west  end  of 

dpernanm,  there  snrelj  wan,  in  the  de-  visit  tlie  more  northern  Euna  ?    And  if 

BR  to  be  preient  at  the  wedding,  a  mo-  not,  do  not  Lis  remarlu  fall  back  upon 

tive  tnfficient  to  indnce  him  to  make  the  himself? 

ciTcaxt ;  which  sidd  circuit,  moreover,  does  '  Van  Esmond  and  He jman,  n.  p.  15. 

ficA  amofont  to  one  half  of  the   alleged  Lond. — Kerr  Menda  is  also  mentioned  in 

thirtT  miles.     M.  do  Sanlcj  expresses  great  the  Jewish  Itineraries  after  the  crusades ; 

xtpvt  and  some  complaint  (pp.  420,  4211  Carmolyt  pp<  255,  883,  455. 
tiMt  I  did  DOC  Tisit  Kefr  Kenna.    Did  As 

Vol.  in. -10 
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the  plain  and  overlooking  the  whde,  is  a  laive  Tell,  caUed  el- 
Bedawiyeh.  Nearly  south  of  us  was  Sefftirieh  with  ita  ancient 
tower ;  and  beyond  it,  the  Wely  Neby  Sa'id  above  Nasareth. 
In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  plain  were  the  villages  Ba'inek 
el-'Ozeir,  Bummanehy  and  Ehirbet  Btimeh.  In  Bummftneh  we 
have,  in  all  probability,  the  Bimmon  of  the  tribe  of  ZebuliUL* 
Btlmeh  is  on  a  low  Tell  further  west ;  and  may  well  repietent 
the  Ruma  of  Josephus,  mentioned  in  his  narrative  of  the  siege  cf 
Jotapata.*  WheUier  Uie  Rumah  once  named  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  the  same,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.* 

Tuesday,  April  20ih.  We  set  off  from  Kefr  Menda  at  8.15, 
for  Seffttrieh,  without  a  guide,  along  the  beautiful  plain.  The 
fields  were  every  where  covered  with  a  low  wild  plant,  with  laige 
serrated  leaves  ;  which  the  Arabs  called  'Aktb.  At  8.4D,  Tdl 
Bedawiyeh  was  close  on  our  right ;  having  at  its  foot  a  rained 
Ehto  oi  the  same  name,  and  a  well.  Here  comes  in  the  road 
from  'Akka  to  Sefftlrieh  by  way  of  ' Abilin ;  and  the  EJi&n  was 
doubtless  erected  for  the  benefit  of  travellers  and  caravans  pass* 
ing  from  'Akka  to  Tiberias  or  to  the  bridge  of  the  Jordan  bdow 
the  lake.  This  Tell  is  mentioned  by  Pococke  ;  who  speaks  of  a 
village  on  the  simmiit,  which  we  did  not  notice.^  Just  beyond 
the  Kh&n  we  crossed  the  water-bed  of  the  plain,  with  i 


pools  of  water.  It  is  here  called  Wady  Bedawiyeh,  and  passes 
down  southwest  as  a  not  wide  plain  between  low  ranges  of  hills  ; 
those  on  the  right  of  the  Wady  being  covered  with  olive  trees, 
and  those  on  the  left  with  oaks.  Further  down,  it  is  called 
Wady  KhQlladiyeh  from  another  Tell ;  and  runs  to  Wady 
Melik. — ^In  the  plain,  above  the  Khan,  it  receives  the  Wadj 
coming  from  TCkr'&n,  which  passes  down  west  of  the  intenrening 
ridge,  through  the  hills  between  Sefftlrieh  and  BOmm&nek 
As  the  water-shed  in  el-BQttauf  is  nearly  on  a  line  between  Kefr 
Menda  and  Bdmrndneh,  it  follows,  that  the  head  of  Wadj 
Melik,  by  which  all  this  district  is  drained,  is  strictly  above 
Tur'an,  not  iar  from  Ltlbich. 

At  9.5  there  was  a  fork  of  the  roads  ;  one  leading  direct  to 
Sefrarieh,  and  the  other  lying  more  to  the  right  alonff  a  valley 
towards  Bethlehem.  Here  we  waited  five  minutes  for  we  mnks 
to  come  up. 

Wc  now  took  leave  of  this  noble  and  extensive  plain  ;  which 
of  old  belonged  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.*  It 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  regarded  as  the  ''  great  plain''  called 

>  JcMih.  19,  13.  1  Chr  S,  77  [OS].  Sm  *  2  K.  28,  M. 

Vol.  IL  p  840.  [iii.  1!)6.1  «  Pococke,  II.  i.  ^  61.     TIm  vdl  is 

*  Gr.  *Pov/ii,  Jot.  B.  J.  8.  7.  21.  Rittor  alio  nokeii  of  bj  Van  E^pMood  awl  Uigf 

Enlk.   XVI.  i    p.  760.— It  U  mentiontd  man,  II.  p.  15.  Lond. 

AlM>inthe  JcwUhItiuerAriw;Cannol^',  pp.  *  KAmmAneh,  the  iKtmiiioii  (or  JSflWM«} 

It^ti,  8t»a,  454.  of  Zebulnu,  U  in  tiiia  fbin.  Mk.  \%  IS. 
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AsochUy  spoken  of  in  this  region  by  Josephus  ;  so  named  from 
a  city  AsochtSy  where  the  Jewish  leader  for  a  time  had  his  resi- 
dence.^ But  in  respect  to  the  city  Asochis,  the  case  is  not  so 
clear.  The  only  data  for  judging  as  to  its  position  are,  first,  the 
obvious  presumption  that  it  was  in  or  near  the  plain  which  bore 
its  name  ;  and  then  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  apparently  on 
the  direct  road  between  Sepphoris  and  Gabara.*  Both  these 
data  point  very  decisively  either  to  Tell  el-Bedawlyeh  or  to  Kefr 
Men^  Each  of  these  places  occupies  a  conspicuous  position 
on  the  western  border  of  the  plain,  and  might  well  give  name  to 
it ;  and  each  lies  directly  on  the  way  between  Seffiirieh  and  Ed- 
barah.  But  Tell  el-Bedawtyeh  has  no  appearance,  so  far  as  we 
saw,  of  being  an  ancient  site  ;*  while  Kefr  Menda  is  doubtless 
andent,  and  has  been  a  strong  place.  Could  we  certainly  as- 
sume, that  the  term  Ke/r  does  not  imply  an  ancient  name  ; 
or  that  the  place  might  once  have  borne  two  names ;  the  bal- 
ance of  probability,  so  fen  as  the  facts  are  yet  known,  would 
seem  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Kefr  Menda 
and  the  ancient  'Asochis.^ 

We  followed  the  Se£FCirieh  road ;  and,  soon  crossing  a  low 
lidge,  descended  into  a  valley  coming  down  from  the  right.  We 
were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Seffflrieh  is  situated. 
Here  were  firagments  of  columns  and  sculptured  entablatures 
baUt  into  the  walls  of  the  fields  along  the  road  ;  and  also  a  num- 
heat  of  sarcophadi  sunk  in  the  rocb.  At  9.30  we  reached  the 
Tillage,  a  coUection  of  mean  and  miserable  houses,  lying  on  the 
floadiwest  declivity  of  the  hill,  not  far  below  the  ancient  tower 
that  crowns  the  summit.  In  the  open  place,  as  we  rode  up,  lay 
a  large  double  column  ;  which  probably  once  belonged  to  the 
early  cathedral  Just  east  of  it  are  the  remains  of  the  Gothic 
chnich,  often  mentioned  by  travellers  as  marking  thp  house  of 
Joachim  and  Anna,  the  reputed  parents  of  the  Virgin.  The 
hi^  arch  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  the  lower  ones  of  the  side 
aides,  are  still  standing  ;    but  the  eastern  end  appears  to  have 

'  JoiL  Yit  41,  fJy  vfSlor,  ^r  f  Ztirpi-  traveUen,  to  examine  this  Tell  more  par- 

0m»  *A0mx(s  iariw  Sp9fut  roh-^.    Comp.  ticiilarlj,  in  reference  to  this  very  ques- 

H  4^  ^  B.  J.  1.  4.  S.     Ant.  la  12.  i.  tion. 
— The  phrate  u^  wMow  in  Joeephns  i«        *  Gr.  'A<rwx^'»  'Af»x^»»    'A<r«x^,  the 


vnallj  applied  to  the  great  plain  of  £*-  latter  in  a  few  manuflcripts ;  Rclaiid  Pa- 

drMloo ;  a«  Ant  5.  1.  t2.   ib.  8.  2.  8.  etc  laset.  p.  605.      Suidas  has  a  form  "Acrcvxtpi 

But  here  the  context  definitely  limite  it  to  which  Reland  regards  as  a  mere  error ;  p. 

d-Bikttanf;  and  Joeephns  himself  likewise  S06.     But  E.  6.  Scholtz  adoptA  it,  and 

employs  the  same  epithet  (tiiya  wMo¥)  in  compares  with  it  the  name  el-*Ozeir ;  and 

spnking  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  aroond  thus  assomes  the  identity  of  that  village 

Jerkbo ;  B.  J.  4.  8.  2.  Zeitschr.  d.  morg.  with  Asochia     This  is  rightly  rejected  by 

GeaelL  HI  p.  69.  Gross ;  and  is  bnt  one  of  the  many  in- 

*  The  Jewish  legatee  went  from  Seppho-  stances  of  haste  and  rashuess  exhibited  by 
r!s  to  Asochis,  and  thence  to  Gabara;  Schnltz,  in  hb  comparison  of  names; 
Joe  Vit.  f  45.  Zeitschr.  d.  morg.  Gea  III  pp.  52,  62. 

*  It  win  be  wordi  the  attentioa  of  fiitare 
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ctifin  viouj  -ie^sr- peii  :  iziiL  ^  oi.^  bmlr  ip  or  a  eomiDon  mod- 
em 7:uL  iilc  ciLGiie  -.t  'iLe  !iLiiiH»  iTjoniL- 

Tzji  '^.v-ir  :r  Ir^^^tr  a  -u^  ^omniiz  ^'  wlk(  kiH  u  cf  ancient 
dj.r>  !-:!:«&  ^i^iiur^  :i  ii:«  a*  i±«»zL  piicins  v.ai^J  A)  feet)  on  each 
siie.  Tjje^  jLW-r  :t:iir^«±>  .t  ««:nii:i  ill  Anaziii  h  aie  regnUily 
krffrfjfi  ;  and  znaz  :e  ilieris.  i£^  ireawti  iCLociL  One  stone  on 
zc^  -iiiBZ  <fiie  s  ii2  jrti^  J  041  '::f  tiine  xo. :  aad  tiurre  nre  othen 
aearlj  id  iarzs  Tz^a  ilie  «:iz=a  -rititt.  Here,  oa  ibe  iOQtk  ode^ 
ibe  iT!!*:^  :t  Aa:ii;iirT  ir^  ;iii*i  2LL«rc  iXjeasiTe  ;  and  yet  the 
&iz=.»:iis  :t  A  c-..l-:t.i  j*  :iil1"  zl  :r.eBwjie  in  cas  upper  put  cf 
ihe  wilL  Oti  iis:  n-UTih^  ":•:.  !:»  a  JL^er  pcrsC  "ntk  n  Gothic 
Ar:b-  Tie  c:  ri^^  :c  "iiir  luw^ir.  ir  «^ral  ci:ixne«  at  the  bottom, 
are  ?:u:ir^  ;  z^iz  li^er  17  ire  rriraii-rti  *:£, 

Tie  'Lisc^rial  zl-6>:<  .c  j^ifirJcC-  :cj«  ie  stnngest  place 
cf  all  Gililce.  zA'^e  :ef!i  r.'^-f=.  in  a  Inz^rr  Tv>Iixz:e  ;  and  I  daem 

We  aold  biere  li.k  c:  :T^r  liije  rLiin  of  Tuian  and  Kcfr 
EenoA  :  iai  vivdd  se^  zhst  Mir»»  iz  :be  WaJy  by  which  it  it 
drtiintid  in:..'  zl-Blzzszi.  Yzje  -^'zhIk  rraci  izu^icdiately  aionnd 
Se^^-l^h  Arfei:*  :o  CfS  ini:i'=d  :S  in  the  »me  direction.' 

Wr  dii  a::  visi:  :Le  grreas  Bj'inrain  rf  Seffiiriehy  about 
ball  an  b  ur  di^tan:  0:1  izrs  «ut  :•:  Nanrerh.  and  celebraied  in 
the  LL<:.  rr  ci  tbe  crifo-ir*.'  Tiue  p^f^-fle  of  the  village  get 
their  ?u;  i  >  ct  «~i:cr  :r.n  ::  ;  and  ::  is  c'lk^os  enough  to  drive 
eight  p>airs  of  r.'»:INc.:ac>  TiibJn  a  sb:r:  diitance.  I  regret  that 
we  dill  n  •!  jvajs  that  way. 

We  left  Svdfurieh  a:  !^.55  ;  taking  wi:h  xu  a  guide,  who  did 
not  "  sa^Idle  "  his  a^t^.  lu:  r de  hi«  t^a»:  without  a  caddie.  We 
pas:H?d  d>.'wn  tho  hill  s.  uihw^Ft :  asd  then  puisued  a  genenl 
ctmreo  of  S.  60-  W.  Ai  10.30  we  cr.issed  Wady  S^ikrieh, 
coiuiii^  frvm  the  grvat  fountain  on  our  left,  and  here  fonning  a 
fine  Ki>iu  with  a  sireaui  dvwio^  through  it.  The  valley  iweepe 
louuA  to  the  W.  S.  W.  and  we  followed  along  it«  left  side  for 
fiftot'U  minutc;si;  when  it  turned  W.  N.  W.  the  stream  itill 
flowing  in  it.  We  still  kept  along  it  among  fine  fields  of  grain 
till  11  o'clock  ;  and  then  liogan  to  diverge  fn.^m  it,  rising  akng 
the  l»w  rxKrky  glojK?  on  vvlt  left.  This  was  covered  with  shmbe 
of  oak  und  many  fine  oak  tn.v5,  with  rich  pasturage  among 
them  ;  and  8uch  was  the  charucter  of  other  hills  and  the  rolling 
region  round  al)out.     At  11.15^  Wing  still  near  the  bn>w  of  the 

>  Maaik.lnH.  Apr.  20c1l   Pococke,  H.  i.        •  S««  VoL  IL  |)i  514  wq.  [uL  301  iq.] 
p.  r.2.     IIn!^!«l>|iiist.  Kci!*e  p.  177.  ClariLe's        *  Bearii^  ftom  Scflbrieh:  KefVlicndA 
Tn '      "    '  "  " 


rruvi-U  in  tint  Uuly  LMXid.  4ta  p.  407  tq.  349  .     Khirbet  Rumeh  33  . 

T«i  jii.i^>e  fDHi  hii'«]i>»i'ripti.)ii,  I>r  Clarke  42  .  Knmn  Uatdn  78  .  Tell  el-lWdawij^h 

Dni>t  liiive  liii»ki*l  At  thi'MT  niii.a  with  mu-  33o'. 

ctrr  «yi ...     Sir  alfto  mbow,  VuL  II.  p.  SIti.         «  5«e  Vol.  IL  p.  345.  [uL  S02.] 

[ui.  -U3.J 
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▼alley  below,  we  were  opposite  the  valley  or  narrow  plain  coming 
fiom  Tell  el-Bedawlyeh.  That  Tell  was  in  sight ;  as  also  TeU 
d-Khiilladiyeh  in  the  Wady,  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  us. 
That  valley  is  here  called  Wady  Khulladtyeh.  It  unites  with 
Wady  Seffftrieh  ;  and  fitrther  down  the  united  valley  takes  the 
name  of  Wady  MeUk.  The  village  of  cl-Musheirefeh,  appar- 
ently Borronnded  by  a  wall,  was  not  &r  distant  on  a  hill  south 
of  the  Wady.» 

We  now  proceeded  across  the  rolling  tract,  covered  with 
oaks  and  fine  pasturage  ;  and  came  at  11.45  to  Beit  Lahm,  the 
Bethlehem  of  Zebulun.*  It  is  a  very  miserable  village  ;  we  saw 
none  more  so  in  all  the  country.  We  could  find  no  trace  of 
antiquity,  except  the  name.  This  occurs  but  once  in  Scripture ; 
is  simply  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome ;  and  has  ever  since  been  forgotten.  The  French  in  their 
survey  in  1799  overlooked  the  place ;  and,  although  travellers 
have  often  passed  near  it,  none  has  noticed  it,  except  B.  Joseph 
Schwaiz  in  1845.' 

We  here  came  in  view  of  the  two  villages  Semmtnieh  and 
Jebfttha,  which  we  had  seen  in  our  former  journey ;  correspond- 
ing to  the  ancient  Simonias  and  Oahatha* 

Leaving  Bethlehem  at  12  o'clock,  we  came  at  12.40  to  Jeida, 
also  a  miserable  village,  with  no  traces  of  antiquity.  It  lies 
npon  a  low  swell  running  out  into  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  linking  gradually  to  the  level  of  uie  latter.  It  is  on  the 
nmte  between  Hai&  and  Nazareth ;  and  has  therefore  sometimes 
been  mentioned  by  travellers.'  We  halted  here  for  lunch ; 
thongh  we  found  no  shade.  Meantime  a  train  of  baggage- 
animals,  with  the  baggage  of  a  party  of  French  travellers, 
coming  fiom  Haifa,  passed  up  the  valley  on  the  northwest  of  the 
villMe.* 

We  set  off  again  at  1.35  for  TeU  Shemm&m  in  the  great  plain, 
lyii^  nearly  in  a  direct  line  towards  Lejjtln.  As  we  advanced^ 
wefound  the  plain  ploughed  in  some  parts,  with  much  fine  pas- 
turage ;  but  the  greater  portion  was  lying  waste.  The  soil  here 
was  a  red  sandy  h>am,  lixe  that  of  el-BOttauf.    We  came  at 

*  Baaringi  tt  11.45 :  Tell  al-Bedawtyeh        *  E.  g.  by  Sehabert  m.  p.  204. 

41*.    Tenel-K]iAlUdtyeb57%liiii.    el-  'Bearings  at  Jeida:    Sheikh  Bnieik 

Mwbairefeh  N.  76''  W.  1  m.  270°.    T&b'fin  301^    KfisktiA  817'.    Urn 

*  Joah.  19,  IS.  el-'Amad   9°.      Theae  four  are  on  the 

*  Deacript.  of  Palest  Philad.  1860,  p.  hill  or  swell  beyond  the  western  valley.— 
172.— Bearings  at  Beit-Lahm:  Seff^eb  Zebdeh  SS***  Semm^eh  96^  Jebltha 
80*.  SemmAnieh  160*.  Khnnetfis  168*.  181*.  Beit  Lahm  80*.  Khnneifis  185*. 
Jebitba  161*.  Zebdeh  178*.  Jeida  211*.  Mnjeidfl  117*.  Tell  esh-Shemm&m  203^ 
Sheikh  Boieik  240*.  TeU  Eaim6n  227*.  TeU  el-Mutsellim  179*.  TeU  Kaim6n  287^ 
Urn  el-'Amad  2«4*.— The  people  of  Beth-  TeU  eUKtisis  254*.  TeU  eth-Thdreh  186*. 
lAflon  said  there  were  no  cohunns  aft  Um  These  five  Tells  are  in,  or  connected  with 
d-'Amad.  the  great  plain. 

«8eayoLILp.844.  [laSOl.]     • 

Vol.  nL— !©• 
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2.30  to  Tell  esh-Shemmfim,  a  hamlet  upon  a  law  Tell:  in  the 
plain,  about  one  third  across  in  the  direction  we  were  traTelling. 
There  is  no  other  village  in  the  vicinity.  We  encamped  hexei 
thus  early,  because  there  is  no  inhabited  village  at  or  near  LeHAii, 
where  we  could  pitch  our  tent  in  security.  The  people  wte 
probably  have  little  to  do  with  passing  traveUers.  We  had  been 
encamped  just  outside  of  the  village  for  half  an  hour,  before  iiiey 
ileemed  to  be  aware  of  our  arrival  First  came  aomeof  the 
boys ;  then  all  the  dogs  of  the  village,  with  a  general  baik ; 
and  afterwards  women  and  children,— cJl  to  stare  at  us.  Tba 
people  were  civil;  and  said  they  came  hither  from  Haurfta. 
Although  the  village  is  so  small,  yet  its  tax  was  said  to  be  formed 
l^y  a  man  in  Kazareth  for  10,000  piastres.  The  men  drawn  aa  aol- 
diers  here,^  as  in  most  of  the  villages  along  our  way,  were  aaid 
to  have  fled.  The  soil  around  this  hamlet  is  black  loam,  and  ao 
in  some  other  parts ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  plain  ia 
covered  with  a  nch  and  fertile  sou  of  a  reddish  hue.* 

We  were  hero  opposite  the  middle  of  Carmel ;  or  lather 
opposite  to  a  spot  somewhat  north  of  the  middle  ;  Tell  Kaim6n 
bieing  almost  directly  west  of  us.  The  course  of  the  mountain 
is  about  from  S.  S.  E.  to  N.  N.  W.  The  river  Muktttta' 
(Kishon)  reaches  its  base  not  far  north  of  Tell  Eaimdn ;  and 
then  the  valley  of  that  stroam  continues  along  between  the 
mountain  and  the  low  hills  of  Galilee,  to  the  -j^san  of  'Akka. 
From  the  southern  end  of  the  mountain,  and  along  its  eastern 
base,  comes  down  a  narrower  valley,  Wady  el^MUh,  which  sep- 
arates Carmel  from  the  lower  rounded  lulls,  that  Btrotch,x)ff 
fijoutheast  as  for  as  to  Lejjiin,  Up  this  valley  lies  the  road  fiom 
'Akka  to  Bamleh,  on  the  east  of  Carmel ;  it  is  the  proper  east* 
em  pass  of  Carmel,  and  by  it  the  French  army  apj^roached  in 
1799.  The  pass  at  Lejjto  lies  merely  through  the  hills  ;.  it  baa 
no  connection  with  Carmel,  and  nowhere  approaches  that  inoon- 
tain.  The  road  through  Wady  el-Milh  runs  near  Um  ez-2en&t 
and  Stibbartn  ;  another  branch  lies  further  east.  Carmel  waa 
hero  before  us  in  all  its  beauty  ;  sprinkled  over  with  noble  oab, 
and  rich  in  pasturage.  The  southeastern  hills,  on  the  contrary, 
were  naked,  though  now  green;  presentiog  in  their  appearance 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  mountain. 

Tell  Eaim6n  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Wady  el-Milh,  at  ita 
mouth  as  it  enters  the  plain  ;  and  is  the  northwestern  termina- 
tion of  the  hills  which  stretch  off  southeast.  The  position  is 
conspicuous  and  important ;  commanding  the  main  pass  firom 
the  western  portion  of  Esdraelon  to  the  more  southern  plain. 

'  Bearings  fiom  Tell  Shemm&m :  Khn-  Tell  Kaim6n  267°.  Tell  Kfisla  296"*.  Sheikh 
ll6ifisl02^  Jeb4thA89°.  EHUiy  IIP.  Tell  Bureik  330%  TQb*^  846%  KfiakftiSar. 
•tb-Thdrah  168%  Tell  el-Mntsenim  168% 
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The  name  refers  iu  at  once  to  the  Gammona  of  Eusebius  and 
Oimana  of  Jerome,  situated  in  the  great  plain,  six  Roman  miles 
north  of  >  ^g^j  on  the  way  to  Ptolemais.^'  This  is  precisely  the 
position  of  Tell  Eaimdn.  But  a  further  question  arises,  whether 
this  may  not  be  the  site  of  a  still  earlier  city  ?  The  inquiry 
was  started  by  my  companion  when  passing  near  the  Tell  in 
1844,  whether  this  Tell  may  not  represent  the  ancient  Johneam 
of  Caimel  P  There  dwelt  one  of  the  Canaanitish  kings  ;  and 
before  it  was  a  river,  which  could  well  be  no  other  than  the 
Eiflhon**  The  same  was  also  a  Levitical  city  ;  and  is  ftirther 
mentioned  as  on  the  west  of  the  great  plain.'  The  position  is 
sufficiently  important  for  the  site  of  a  kingly  city  ;  and,  although 
at  first  view,  there  seems  little  affinity  between  the  names 
Johmeam  and  Eaimdn,  yet  a  little  reflection  will  show,  that  the 
latter  may  well  be  a  corruption  from  the  former.^  I  cannot 
thenfere  nelp  regarding  the  site  of  Jokneam  as  identified ; 
and  that  with  as  much  probability  as  can  be  expected  in  simi- 
lar cases.* 

Wedmesday,  April  21st, — ^In  April  1844,  my  companion,  in 
eroesing  over  £rom  Tell  Eaimdn  to  Sheikh  Bureik,  had  found 
the  fonl  of  the  MukQtta'  so  miry  as  to  be  almost  impassable. 
There  waa  therefore  reason  to  fear,  that  we  might  find  difficulty 
in  crossing  ihe  same  stream  to  day.  The  men  of  the  village 
said  the  fod  on  this  route  was  tolerably  good ;  but  we  took  with 
us  agmde  on  horseback,  to  lead  us  to  the  right  spot. 

We  left  Tell  Shemmftm  at  7  o'clock  ;  and  had  immediately 
to  cross  a  small  channel  with  water  and  deep  mud,  coming  from 
the  north.  Twelve  minutes  later  there  was  another  like  channel 
nearly  dry,  coming  firom  the  northeast.  Tabor  came  soon  into 
view ;  and  at  7.25  we  passed  close  to  Tell  eth-Thdrah  on  the 
left  hand.  It  is  a  low  isolated  moimd  ;  with  marshes  and  several 
small  ponds  of  water  near  it.  At  7.40  we  stopped  for  five 
minutes,  and  took  bearings.'     OnlyfK)rtions  of  the  plain  were 

J  Oooouttt  art  Ctmum.  Ghr.  Kafi/utt^        and  *If ir/Aa<<y,  aim  nJttjD;  ,  'UiacofJ/jL,  ore 

«^^1?'2?'    \^'J**j    -.a      T     .VI      repretented  by  the pre^iit  Arabic  iTatni^ 

•JbA.21,84.     It  4,  12.     In  this    xKe  Forf  of  Ae  Hebrew  is  dropped,  as  in 

lMtpMS8getheHeb.isD9«p;/o£meam;    Zerln  for /«rr«e/ ;  the  tenacious  gnttond 


but  tfa«  refennoe  to  its  position,  as  on  the  K<wh  is  retained ;   while  the  Ayin  may 

cypodte  end  of  the  great  jplain  (Vom  Beth-  weu  hftve  disappemd  throngh  the  roedinm 

maa,  is  so  obrion^  that  the  Exttliah  trans-  of  the  Galilean  dialect,  is^hioh  confounded 

kton  ba^  not  ecrnidad  to  wnte  it  Jok-  Aleph^  ffeth,  and  Ayin;  see  Lightfoot  0pp. 

Mtfaat  in  tlieir  text.  foL  L  p.  282. 

•  Hah.  W3P';;  for  which  &9»;  IK.  •  Eusebius  and  Jerome  refer  to  Jokneam 

^  1^  is  probabV  •  biter  oormptioa.    For  rimply  as  a  city  of  the  Old  Testament  near 

tlime  fijrms  wa  find  in  Sept.  Josh.  12,  22  Carmel ;  its  name  and  site  were  then  un* 

*I«K4/i  Vat. 'IsKord^  Alex.   19,11  ^Uk/jJ^  known.      Onomast   art    Jethonam^    Gr. 

Vat  *I««i^  Alex.    21,  84  '£ki^  Alex.  "UitKopd/ji, 

1  K.  i,  13  'UK/miif  Alex.  marg.  'Jeemaan  *  Bearings  at  7.40:  Khuneifis  75*".  Sem- 

Vnlg.       Ensebitti    baa    also   'UKKOfU/u  mtadek  Sr.    'Ain  el-Beida,  a  small  TeU 

Among  these  yarioos  WKcnfUooB,  *UK/»i»  on  the  norUi  dde  of  the  plain,  42^.     TeU 
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under  tillage  ;  and  theee  were  covered  with  the  richest  ciops  of 
wheat  and  l^rley.  The  rest  was  mainly  left  to  ran  to  waste, 
producing  for  the  most  part  only  rank  weeds  ;  which  die  and 
decay,  and  thus  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soiL  In  some  places 
there  was  white  clover  nearly  or  quite  two  fret  high. 

At  7.50  we  reached  the  river  Mukatta',  winding  throng^  the 
plain  in  a  deep  and  tolerably  wide  channel,  sank  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  is  indeed  nothing  more  ihaD 
a  deep  gully  worn  in  the  earth  by  the  action  of  a  torrent.  The 
stream  was  not  large  ;  the  water  scarcely  reaching  the  fisdocks 
of  our  horses.  It  was  just  here  limpid,  and  flowing  over  a  bad 
of  fine  gravel ;  but  a  httle  further  above  there  were  standing 
pools  and  mud.  The  gravel  here,  the  guide  said,  was  only  a  ftw 
inches  in  thickness  ;  and,  in  the  rainy  season,  die  stream  ooiold 
not  be  crossed  at  this  spot  We  had  been  told  at  Tdl  BhaoH 
mfim,  that  the  horses  would  sink  perhaps  up  to  their  belliss ; 
and  we  now  rejoiced  greatly  at  our  easy  passaee. 

The  plain  continued  of  the  same  general  character  on  tba 
south  of  the  stream.  At  a  distance  on  our  right  we  ooold  sea 
the  tents  of  nomadic  Arabs,  and  the  men  ploughing  in  tha 
fields.  The  Arabs  Turkmfin  are  permitted  to  encamp  hsn^ 
and  pasture  their  flocks  and  till  the  ground  ;  but  only  on  tba 
south  of  the  MukQtta'.  Here  ako  were  occamonal  fountainai 
forming  small  ponds  and  marches.  At  8.15  we  crossed  a  small 
stream  of  water  coming  ftom  the  southwest ;  and  three  minattt 
later  there  was  another  similar  channel,  now  dry,  coming  from 
the  south  ;  these  have  their  sources  doubtless  at  some  of  the  many 
fountains  scattered  along  the  base  of  the  hills.  In  a  depreadon 
of  rich  black  mould  we  passed  quite  a  large  field  of  onioiis ; 
which  a  man  was  watching.  As  we  advanced,  the  plain  rasa 
gradually  and  gently  towards  the  southern  hills.  At  8.50  wa 
reached  el-Mensy,  a  ruined  village  on  the  road  from  Haifr  to 
Nubulus,  which  passes  alo|ig  near  the  hills.  Here  was  a  oema- 
tery  ;  and  just  by  a  pretty  fountain  on  the  left,  firom  which  a 
rill  went  off  into  the  plain. 

Tell  el-Mutsellim  was  now  just  before  us  on  the  right  •;  and 
turning  off  to  it,  we  reached  the  top  at  9  o'clock.  The  Ime  of 
hills,  which  beginning  at  Carmel  thus  far  skirts  the  plain,  here 
makes  an  offset  towards  the  southwest ;  and  then  rans  on  again 
as  a  tract  of  lower  hills,  to  Jcnin  or  beyond.  In  firont  of  this 
oiTsot  a  low  rid^  extends  out  for  some  distance,  leaving  a  nook 
l>ehind  it,  in  wliich  are  the  remains  of  Lejjiin.  This  ridge  is 
mert'ly  the  projecting  southeast  comer  of  the  line  of  hills.    In  fitmt 

cih-Shcmm&m    341".      Tell    el-Matae1-    ruin*  on  the  loathwMt  lide  of  tka  pidta  i 
lim  173*.     Urn  ez-ZtoAt,  on  a  Boatbem    el-Kireh  278\  Aba  Zonih  S60% 
■pur  oi  Carmel,  275^-*Tfae  IbUowing  art    225%    d-Mnqr  ITS*. 
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of  it,  ndar  its  termiiiation  stands  Tell  el-Mutselllm.  This  Tell 
is  quite  regular  in  its  form  ;  with  a  flat  suimnit,  containing  four 
or  five  acreS}  now  covered  with  a  fine  crop  of  wheat.  On  its 
northwest  quarter  are  two  fountains. '  » 

The  prospect  from  the  Tell  is  a  noble  one  ;  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  glorious  plain  ;  than  which  there  is  not  a  richer 
upon  earth.  It  was  now  extensively  covered  with  fields  of 
grain ;  with  many  tracts  of  grass,  like  meadows  ;  but  still,  a 
&rge  portion  of  it  was  overrun  with  weeds*  Zer'in  (Jezreel)  was 
distinctly  in  view,  bearing  S.  74^  E.  Looking  in  the  direction 
of  Iks&l,  we  oould  perceive,  that  a  low  swell  runs  through  the 
plain  in  that  .direction ;  through  which  the  Miikutta'  and  all  the 
waters  running  to.  it  must  find  a  channel ;  while  it  would  seem 
to  form  the  waternshed  near  Ftdeh,  to  turn  the  waters  in  that 
nejghbouiboQd  towards  the  valley  of  Jezreel  and  the  Jordan. 
Nearly  in  the  south,  a  little  village,  Zelafeh,  was  perhaps  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant ;  and  also,  more  to  the  left,  the  Tell  on  the 
southeast  side  of  which  stands  Ta'annuk,  the  Taanach  of  Scrips 
tore.  As  we  stood  upon  the  noble  Tell,  with  the  wide  plain 
and  Taanach  thus  before  us,  we  could  not  but  feel,  that  here 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
'^in  Taanach  hj  the  waters  of  Megiddo."^  A  city  situated 
either  on  the  Tell,  or  on  the  ridge  behind  it,  would  naturally 
give  its  name  to  the  adjacent  plain  and  waters ;  as  we  know 
was  the  case  with  Megiddo  and  Legio.* 

The  Tell  would  indeed  present  a  splendid  site  for  a  city ; 
but  there  is  no  trace,  of  any  kind,  to  show  that  a  city  ever  stood 
there.    Lcmo,  as  we  shall  see,  was  situated  on  a  different  spot.* 

We  left  Tell  el-Mutsellim  at  9.15  ;  and,  descending  on  the 
southeast  side,  passed  around  the  end  of  the  ridge,  on  a  course 
about  8.  W.  by  8.  and  came  at  9.30,  to  a  very  old  bridge  over 
the  stream  of  Lejjilln.  Here,  on  the  higher  southern  bank,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  large  Khka  of  Lejjiln  ;  which  in  Maundrell's  day 
was  still  in  good  repair.*  The  great  road  from  Bamleh  issues 
from  the  mouth  of  a  valley  in  this  nook,  and  immediately 
divides ;  one  branch,  going  to  Nazareth,  passes  down  by  the 
Khan  and  bridge  ;  the  other,  leading  to  Tabor  and  Damascus, 
lies  about  forty  rods  east  of  the  Kh&n.  The  stream  comes  down 
from  the  southwest  by  a  winding  course  ;  and  passes  off  towards 

>  Jndg.  4,  19.  taken  in  1844 :  Jenin  145^     Wezar  116% 

*  Jodg.  6, 19.   2  Chr.  S5,  22.    ReUnd  el-Mensy  858%     Kankab  92% 

PalMt  pa  S78,  89a  *  Maandrell,   March    22nd.~  Bearings 

'  Bearings    from    Tell    eUMntsellim  :  fVom  the  KHn  of  Le^jikn :  Zelafeh  S.  15' 

Sheikh  Bareik  842''.      Semm^eh  16%  £.  Ij  m.    Mr  Wolcott,  in  1842,  has  the 

Iks&lS5%   Dfthy  81%  Zeiln  106%  Ta'an-.  following:  Zelafeh  S.  7°  E.     SuUm  S.  22* 

mk  160%     KbnnelSs  28%     JebAtha  20%  £.    Zei%i  &  77"*  E.    Tabor  N.  63^  £. 
— Thtb  following  additional  hwurings  were 
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the  northeast  into  the  plain  ;  running  here  along  the  wmthwesi- 
em  hase  of  the  projecting  ridge  above  deBcribed  This  streun, 
though  now  not  very  ftdl,  is  much  the  largest  which  entera  the 
plain  on  this  side  ;  and  is  the  principal  arm  of  the  Mukfltta'  in 
connection  with  the  plain.  It  was  still  sufficient  to  drive  two 
or  three  mills  ;  one  of  which  is  under  the  bridge.  On  the  soatb- 
eastem  bank,  just  by  the  water,  is  a  ruin  of  some  size  ;  poflsiUj 
that  of  a  larger  mill. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  Legio  are  not  extensive.  ]f«m« 
drell  speaks  of  them  as  "  an  old  vilkge."  >  They  lie  mainly  on  the 
eminence  north  of  the  stream.  "  Among  the  rubbish  are  the 
foundations  of  two  or  three  buildings,  with  limestone  colnmm 
mostly  worn  away  ;  and  another  with  eight  or  ten  polished 
granite  columns  still  remaining,  and  others  of  limestone  among 
them."  In  the  foundations  of  the  ruin  at  the  brook  are  two 
marble  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  several  of  gianite, 
all  mingled  indiscriminately.*  We  noticed  also  a  column  stand- 
ing before  the  door  of  a  mill.  All  these  circumstances  with  the 
name  LejjCin,  serve  to  fix  this  spot  indubitably,  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Legio, 

In  a  former  volume,  I  have  set  forth  the  grounds  for  assum- 
ing the  identity  of  Legio  with  the  more  ancient  Megiddo  of  the 
Old  Testament.'  Our  visit  only  strengthened  this  convictxm  ; 
and  I  have  here  nothing  more  to  add  ;  except  the  fiu;t,  that  the 
same  i«lontity  was  held  to  by  B.  Parchi,  the  cotemporaiy  of 
Abulfeda,  as  early  as  A.  D.  13212.^  Another  hypothesis  has  sinoe 
been  brought  forward,  namely,  that  Legio  represented,  not 
Megiddo,  but  Maximianopolia  ;  which  latter  is  twice  mentioned 
by  Jerome,  as  a  later  name  for  the  earlier  Hadadrimmonf 
The  reasons  assigned  by  Baumer  for  this  hypothesis  I  have  at- 
tempted  to  meet  in  another  place."  His  main  reason,  however, 
depending  on  the  supposition,  that  the  ancient  Roman  road  from 
Ctesarea  to  Jczreel  passed  by  way  of  Lejjtln,  is  without  fbnndi^ 
tion  ;  as  we  shall  see,  a  little  further  on.'  Maximianopolis 
moKt  pro))ably  lay  somewhat  further  south  ;  and  perhaps  more 
in  the  plain." 

*  There  wore  quite  a  number  of  men  ploughing  in  the  adjacent 
fields  ;   and  others  at  work  or  lounging  in  the  mills  ;  but  we 

'  MaandrelU  Marrh  22nd.  that  tbe  Romuii  thoald  give  to  ooe  tid 

*  Kcv.  S.  Wulc«>tt,  in  BibliotlL  Sacra,     tbe   anme   ancirat  plaw,  Hmdadnmmum^ 
1843,  p.  77.  and  at  th«  lame  time,  the  two  latar  ind*- 

'  See  Vol.  ir.  pp.  328-830.  [HI.  pp.  177-  mndent  names,  UgiovAMoximUmoftiu, 

lAO.l  rrobablv  no  similar  instance  exiilik 
'  Soo  in  A«bf  1^4  Rpi\).  of  Tnd.  IT.  p.  433.        •  /eck  12,  11,  ''  Hadadrimmon  In  tka 

*  Kinmi'r'H  raLiiitiua,  p.  4U2.  M  i-<lit.  mlley   of    Megiddo."       Hiemn.    in    kc. 
eomp.  Keland,  p.  8*J1.  **  llodic  Toratur  Maximianopolis  In  oampo 

*  lUMiotliita  Sa«rd,  Feb.  lf%44,  p.  220.    Magcddnn."    Lcjjftn  ii  not  in  die  fhfa^ 
'  It  certainly  is  not  probablo  in  ittielf,     but  on  the  hillt. 
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tried  in  vain  to  obtain  one  of  them  as  a  gaide.  We  left  the 
bridge  at  10.20  ;  and  took  the  great  Damascus  road  towards 
Bamlfth.  Passing  out  of  the  nook,  it  follows  up  a  narrow  wind- 
ing Talley  among  rounded  naked  hills,  about  8.  W.  by  S.  We 
came  out  at  10.45  at  the  top  ()f  this  valley  on  a  ridge  ;  and  at 
<nioe  descended  steeply  into  another  valley  coming  down  before 
us  in  the  like  direction  (from  the  S.  W.  by  8.)  and  bending  round 
here  to  the  east  to  reach  the  great  plain.  We  were  at  the  bot- 
tom at  10.55.  A  smaU  brook  was  flowing  along  the  valley  and 
to  the  plain,  not  half  as  large  as  that  at  Lejjtln.  A  road  also, 
ooming  down  before  us,  here  went  off  eastwards  along  the  same 
valley  to  Stlim  and  the  plain,  a  part  of  which  was  visible. 

Here,  of  course,  was  the  natural  fork  of  the  ancient  road 
from  CflMaiea  to  Jezreel ;  leaving  Legio  half  an  hour  on  the 
left  hand.  The  road  to  Tabor  and  Nazareth  naturally  continued 
on  till  it  divided  near  Lejjtn  ;  but  to  a  person  going  to  Jezreel 
tiiia  folk  down  the  valley  would  save  a  considerable  circuit,  as 
well  as  the  steep  and  di£Scult  hill,  which  we  had  just  descended. 
In  all  probabihty  therefore,  Maximianopolis  lay  upon  this  road, 
near  the  borders  of  the  great  plain  ;  and  not  at  Lejjidn.  In 
that  case,  this  vaUey  in  which  we  now  were,  might  well  lower 
down  be  the  valley  of  Hadadrimmon.^ 

We  fidlowed  up  this  valley  for  five  minutes  ;  when  it  and 
tiie  brook  bent  of^  and  came  from  a  northwesterly  direction. 
We  crossed  the  stream,  and  proceeded  up  a  side  valley  on  the 
same  course,  about  8.  W.  by  8.  At  11.15  a  miserable  hamlet 
was  <m  oar  right,  called  Mushmush.  We  came  to  the  top  of 
the  pass  at  11.30  ;  where  the  road  at  once  descends  into  the 
head  of  another  valley  with  wooded  sides,  running  down  in  the 
opposite  or  rather  a  more  westerly  direction,  to  the  great  plain 
along  the  coast. 

As  this  has  been  for  many  ages  a  great  military  and  caravan 
ready  we  expected  at  every  moment  to  find  traces  of  an  ancient 
pavement ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  appeared.  It  is  however  not 
infrequent,  where  the  road  passes  over  flat  limestone  rocks  lying 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  that  the  seamy  nature  of 
the  rock  presents  at  first  view  the  appearance  of  a  pavement ; 
and  it  sometimes  requires  a  close  scrutiny  to  distinguish  between 
the  two.  8uch  appearances  we  found  here,  and  often  elsewhere  ; 
and  by  these  travellers  have  probably  sometimes  been  misled.^ 

Five  minutes  below  the  top  of  the  pass  on  the  other  side  is 

'  See  on  p,  118.  aeen  no  gach  ancient  road,  any  more  thaa 

*  Voo  \nidenbnicli,  in  traTelling  this  onnelvea      See  Monathsber.  der  Oeogr. 

road,  wptakM  of  reaching  KhAn  el-Lejjibi  Ges.  Berlin,  N.  Folg.  I.  p.  23a      Prokesch 

•lo^g  a  *yitk  Romana'  in  a  good  ftate  of  pp.  125-129.     Rnss^gger,  Vol  IIL  p.  128 

fflti  tatioD.  Proketeh  and  Rnaegger,  who  iq.    Bitter  Erdk.  XVL  p.  598  iq. 
tmrwOad  the  lame  route,  appear  to  hate 
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the  mouth  of  a  lateral  valley  on  the  left,  coming  down  nearlj 
fivm  the  south.  We  entered  and  followed  this  up  to  its  head  in 
a  pretty  and  well  cultivated  basin  among  the  hills.  On  the 
steep  declivity  and  ridge  above  it  in  the  aoathwest,  is  ntnated 
the  laige  villi^ge  Um  el-Fahm  ;  to  which  we  came  at  12  o'clock. 
The  ridge  is  narrow  ;  and  south  of  it  a  deep  valley  runs  out  to 
the  western  plain.  The  side  viilley  which  we  had  aflcended,  is 
likewise  sei^arated  from  the  valley  we  left  only  by  a  ridge  ;  on 
the  southern  end  of  this  latter  is  the  village.  It  tiina  overiooka 
the  whole  country  towards  the  west ;  with  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  plain  and  sea,  and  also  ci  Carmel ;  with  riimpees  of  tlis 
iilain  of  Esdraelon,  and  a  view  of  Tabor  and  Little  Herman 
Doyond.  There  was,  however,  a  base  in  the  atmoaphere,  which 
prevented  us  from  distinguishing  the  villages  in  the  phun.' 

There  were  said  to  be  in  Um  el-Fahm  twenty  or  thirty  fiuni- 
lies  of  Chri8tians  ;  some  said  more.  Outside  of  the  village,  near 
tho  western  brow,  was  a  cemetery.  Here  too  was  a  thredung- 
Rlodge  ;  in  form  like  the  stone-sledge  of  New  England ;  made  of 
tliree  planks,  each  a  foot  wide  ;  with  holea  thicUy  bored  in  the 
bottom,  into  which  were  driven  projecting  bits  of  black  volcaaie 
btoue.  The  village  belongs  to  the  government  ci  Jenin.  They 
had  hitherto  j^id  their  taxes  at  so  much  a  head  ;  but  the  gov^ 
ernor  had  recently  taken  an  account  of  their  land,  horsea,  and 
Htoc'k  ;  with  the  pur{)Ose,  as  was  supposed,  of  exacting  the 
titlio.  Twenty-five  men  had  been  taken  aa  BoMiera  under  the 
conscription. 

Having  obtained  a  guide  with  some  difficulty,  we  left  Um 
el-Fahm  for  Ya'bud,  at  1  o'clock,  after  passing  through  the 
whiJe  length  of  the  village.  It  was  our  general  purpose,  to 
keop  along  on  the  western  part  of  the  hills  of  Samaria,  either 
abiivc  or  below  the  brow,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  and  holding 
ourM'lves  ready  to  turn  atdde  to  any  place,  to  which  a  visit  might 
scorn  dcHirable  ;  especially  to  Nabulus.  We  made  a  laige  circuit 
towanb  the  east,  in  order  to  pass  round  the  broad  head  of  the 
Wady,  that  runs  down  west  on  the  south  of  the  village  ;  and 
thou  rose  along  its  southern  side  to  higher  ground  ;  where  Um 
el-Fahm  was  still  in  view,  and  we  saw  also  Kfib&rieh  at  a  dis- 
tance at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  hills.*  We  now  descended  again 
slightly  into  a  basin,  on  a  general  course  8.  8.  EL,  and  then  rooo 
along  a  gradual  acclivity.  At  1.55  we  came  out  upon  the  top 
of  a  flat  rocky  ridge,  and  kept  along  it  to  the  right  ;  in  order 
to  {tass  around  the  broad  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  norths 
easterly  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

*  Blaring  at  Vm  el-Fahm:    ei^Sin-  *  B«ariiigiat  1.S0:  Um  d-Ffthm  N.S* 

iliiWh  11)»  .     rmeiZi>iuta3(!\    Tabor        W.  Kabatwh  152%    tl-YaBMi  180'. 

65 .    Dnhy  ea  \ 
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As  we  reached  the  southern  side  of  this  head  or  basin,  we 
found  ourselyes  npon  the  water-shed  between  the  two  great 
plains^  Esdraelon  in  the  northeast,  and  that  along  the  coast  in 
the  west ;  with  yalloTS  ronning  down  to  each,  and  varying  views 
of  botL  The  rocky  hills  and  tracts,  over  which  our  road  led, 
were  sparsely  covered  with  stunted  trees,  chiefly  oaks.  At  2.20 
we  came  upon  the  brow  of  a  somewhat  lower  tract ;  fix)m  which 
we  saw  Ya'bud  (S.  20^  E.)  and  had  a  view  towards  the  southeast 
into  the  interior  of  Samaria.  The  hills  in  this  direction  seemed 
to  rise  higher,  and  were  like  mountains  ;  those  around  N&bulus 
forming  the  highest  nucleus.  Descending  gradually  we  now 
crossed  the  large  basin  or  lower  table  land  above  mentioned ; 
which  is  drained  by  a  short  Wady  towards  the  western  plain. 
At  2.50  we  came  out  upon  its  eastern  brow  ;  and  were  in  sight 
of  'AiT&beh  and  TaT)ud.'  The  latter  was  beyond  a  valley,  upon 
a  ridge  running  from  east  to  west.  Descending  into  the  head  of 
this  valley,  we  reached  Yalbud,  high  on  the  opposite  side,  at  3^ 
o'clock. 

The  ridge,  on  the  northeastern  part  of  which  Yalbud  is  sit* 
uated,  rises  to  a  higher  point  or  Tell  further  in  the  southwest, 
about  half  a  mile  distant ;  and  soon  after  sinks  down  to  the 
level  of  the  plain.  On  the  north  is  the  valley  running  down 
west,  the  head  of  which  we  had  just  crossed.  Towards  the 
northeast,  east,  and  southeast,  the  village  looks  down  upon 
another  of  those  b^utiftd  plains,  of  which  we  had  now  seen  so 
many.  Across  this  plain,  about  E.  S.  E.  in  an  offset  running 
up  among  the  hills,  lies  KQb&tieh.  At  the  northern  end  of  the 
plain,  nearly  west  fix)m  Jenin,  is  the  village  of  BQrkin ;  and 
half  an  hour  west  of  Bdrkin,  in  an  offset  or  valley  among  the  hills, 
is  Kefr  Kdd,  the  ancient  Caparcotia^  Not  far  distant  from  it 
in  the  plain  is  a  well,  called  Bir  Hasan,  which  is  the  well  of 
Kefr  Ktd.  This  fine  plain  sweeps  around  the  hill  on  which 
Ya^bud  lies,  towards  the  8.  S.  W.  and  is  drained  off  in  that 
direction  by  a  valley,  called  at  first  Wady  el-Wesa',  and  further 
down  Abu  N4r.  South  of  this  plain  is  another  ridge  or  line  of 
hills,  lying  between  it  and  the  narrower  valley  north  of  Fen- 
dektimieL  On  one  of  these  southern  hills,  overlooking  the 
northern  plain,  is  'Arr&beh,  not  here  visible  ;  but  it  sometimes 
gives  its  name  to  the  plain  ;  as  does  also  Ya'bud.  Another 
of  the  same  hiUs,  further  west,  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  that  of 
Fahmeh,  which  is  situated  on  its  southern  declivity,  and  was 
not  here  in  view.  The  Wady  Abu  Nfir,  and  the  Wady  Mussin, 
the  latter  coming  from  towards  FendektUnieh,  were  said  to  unite 

'  Betringt    at  2.S0 :    'Arr&beh    155°.    its  position,  see  S.  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Saa 
TaTwd  180^  1848,  p.  76. 

*  See  YdL  a  p.  S17.  [iU.  168.]    For 
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after  reacliiug  the  great  western  plain  ;  and  then  to  ran  to  the 
Bea  between  the  iMiy  of  Abu  Zabtirah  and  Cesarea.  Thh  ao^ 
count  seemed,  however,  to  rest  upon  report,  rather  than  on  pei^ 
sonal  knowledge. 

But  what  most  mterested  us  in  connection  with  tUitine 
plain,  was  a  green  and  well-marked  Tell  in  its  sontheafltem 
part  (S.  55^  E.)  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  bearing 
the  name  of  Duth&n.  At  the  southern  foot  of  the  Tell  ia  a 
fountain  called  el-Hofireh.  Here  then  was  the  ancient  and  lon^ 
sought  Duthain  or  Dothanj  where  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  paa- 
turing  their  father's  flocks,  when  they  sold  their  brother  JoeefA 
to  the  Ishmaelites  of  Midian,  passing  by  on  their  way  to  Egyi^* 
EuBcbius  and  Jerome  place  it  rightly  at  twelve  Bommn  nules 
north  of  the  city  of  Samaria.'  Just  in  that  ^-eiy  mtuation,  the 
name  thus  still  exists  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  peo^ ; 
although  uverlooked  by  all  modem  travellers,  as  not  being  on 
any  usual  road  ;  and  especially  by  the  crusaders,  who  thouQ^t 
they  found  Dothan  at  the  Khun  Jubb  Ytlsuf,  southeast  of 
Safed.'     R.  Parchi  notes  it  correctly  in  the  fourteenth  centniy.* 

We  learned  also  at  Ya'bud,  that  the  great  road  from  Beiwln 
and  Zer'iu  (Jezreel)  to  Ramleh  and  Egypt,  still  leads  thronrii 
tliis  plain  ;  entering  it  on  the  west  of  Jenin,  passing  near  toe 
well  of  Kefr  KOd,  and  bending  S4)Uthwestwaids  arouid  the  luU 
of  Yu'bud  to  the  great  western  plain.  It  is  easy  to  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  Midiaiiites  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold,  coming  from 
Gilead/  had  crossed  the  Jordan  near  Beisfin  ;  and  were  pio- 
ceeding  to  Egypt  along  the  ordinary  road.  It  could  not  have 
been  difficult  tor  Joseph's  brethren  to  find  an  empty  cistern,  in 
which  to  secure  him.'  Ancient  cisterns  are  very  common,  even 
now,  along  the  roods  and  elsewhere  ;  and  many  villages  are 
supplied  only  with  rain  water. 

It  may  also  bo  remarked  of  Joseph's  brethren,  that  they 
were  evidently  well  ac4)uainted  with  the  best  tracts  of  pasturage. 
They  had  fed  their  flocks  for  a  time  in  the  plain  of  the  If  Qklma 
by  IShei'hem  (N^bulus) ;  and  had  afterwards  re})aired  to  the  still 
richer  luisturage  here  an)und  Dothan.' 

The  Peutinger  Tables  mark  a  military  road  from  CsBsare«  bf 
CaiNire«)tia  to  Scythopolis.  As  Ket'r  Kud  is  not  fiskr  north  of 
Ya'bud,  it  would  seem  not  ini|K>S6ible,  that  this  road  passed  near 
the  latter  place  and  so  along  the  plain  ;  while  beyond  Kefr  KOd 
it  led  directly  over  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  to  Beisftn  ;  or  ebe 

*  G.n.  37,  17-36.    2  K.  6,  18.     Men-  434.--We  learned  AftenrmrdsftoB Mr Tm 

tioned  uU)  in  the  book  of  Judith,  S,  0.   4,  de  Velde,  thttC  he  too  had  unupected^ 

C    7,  H.  IH.  lilchtiMl  upon  Dothan  a  fow  dajrs  i 

■  OnouMt  ait.  J>oiMnim.  *  CSen  87.  28. 
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made  a  detour  by  way  of  Zei^ln.  At  »ny  rate,  this  route  must 
haye  been  moie  circuitous  than  the  one  further  north,  by  way  of 
Maximianopolis  and  Jezreel.^ 

Yslmd  is  a  large  village  ;  but  now  contained  only  five  or  six 
fiuniUes  of  Christians.  The  rest  are  Muslims,  divided  into  two 
hostile  parties,  occupying  dilBferent  quarters  of  the  village  ;  one 
called.the  'Abd  el-H&dy,  and  the  other  Beni  Ttlkdn.  We  had 
pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the  village,  near  the  quarter  of 
the  latter.  They  received  us  very  kindly ;  and  severri  of  their 
chief  tnen  spent  ike  evening  in  our  tent.  These  two  parties  divide 
the  whde  district ;  the  latter  (Beni  Ttlk&n)  embracing,  as  they 
said,  aU -the  dd  families,  viz.  Ttlk&n,  Jer&r,  Berk&my^  and 
Jem^y.  Up  to  the  last  summer  they  were  often  at  war  with 
each  other ;  and  indeed  the  district  of  N&buhis  has  long  had  the 
mmtataon  of  being  the  most  disorderly  and  unsafe  region  in  the 
whole  oonntry.  But  last  year  Muhammed  Pasha  seized  no  less 
than  eight  of  their  leaders,  and  sent  them  to  Constantinople  ; 
whence  they  were  banished  to  Trebizond.  At  present,  MahmM 
'Abd  el-^HMy  is  governor  at  N&bulus.  A  short  time  since,  a 
number  of  the  opposite  party  went  to  Beirut,  as  a  delegation,  to 
complain  of  his  oppressions.  He  however  anticipated  them,  by 
transmitting  a  bribe  of  40,000  piastres.  On  their  arrival,  they 
were  thrown  into  prison  for  twenty-five  days  ;  and  were  then 
aoit  back  with  the  assurance,  that  MahmM  himself  would  ex- 
amine into  their  complaints. 

Tkursday,  April  22nd.— We  took  aguide  for  'Attfl  ;  and 
nOiB  first  to  the  Tell  fifteen  minutes  W.  S.  Vf:  of  Ya'bud, 
where  we  had  a  wide  view  towards  the  west.*  Leaving  the  Tell 
at  7.30,  we  descended  in  the  same  direction,  about  W.  S.  W. 
in  order  to  fall  into  the  Ramleh  road.  After  twenty  minutes,  we 
were  at  the  bottom,  in  a  shallow  Wady,  or  narrow  plain,  coming 
down  from  the  left ;  but  not  connected  with  the  larger  eastern 
plain.  The  Wady  Wesa',  which  drains  the  latter,  lies  further 
BOQth,  behind  a  ridge  ;  making  with  its  continuation,  Wady  Abu 
Nftr,  a  large  bend  towards  the  south,  which  the  Bamleh  road 
does  not  follow  down.  The  shallow  Wady,  which  we  here 
crossed*  unites  with  that  on  the  north  of  Ya'bud  ;  and  so  passes 
off  northwesterly  to  the  great  plain.  It  may  perhaps  have  been 
the  track  of  the  ancient  road  from  Csesarea  above  mentioned. 

Our  path  now  led  across  an  uneven  tract  of  tilled  ground  ; 
and  hereabouts  we  struck  the  Bamleh  path.     We  were  thus 

*  The  diitsDcet  given  in  the  Peatinger  reel),  10 ;  to  Scythopolis,   12 ;  in  all  39 

Table*  are :  From  Caesarea  to  Caparcotia  R.  miles,  p.  580. 

28  Roman  mllet;  to  Scythopolia,  24;  in  '  Bearings  from  the  Tell  near  Yalmd: 

an  62  K.  mile8.~The  Itin.  Hieroa  gives  Berta  806^   Zebdeh  291%  1&  m.    Fer&sb 

en  the  other  route :  From  Cesarea  to  Max-  256^    Nezleh  24r.     Saida  218^    Zeita 

Smiaaopolia  17  R  miles ;  to  StradeU  (Je^  244°.    mil  of  Fahmeh  172% 
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T-  -  Ti-:  -frj-  rw :. }  r  ^Jch  Joj^'i'li  was  carried  down  to  Egypt 
J.:  5-.-  "^i  c^zL-r  uj"  ri  oj-i-n  pn:»und.  affording  views  of  the 
^-'T.z'z.  zlslr..  «:il:  iir  l^rkw  us.  At  8.30  we  were  on  a  rocky 
:r  ▼  .  11  i  :-rcai:  t'  ae?ot:Dj  gradually  along  a  broad  shallow 
r.c  rr  Wiij  .  r  hi-in.  Tie  viHagtr  of  Ferasin  was  close  on  our  right 
a:  5  vV\  -  &  r>.  ky  Tell.  A  few  minutes  later  the  Wady  became 
ii-r.w:-.  &r.'i  Tumt-i  nore  northwest  towards  the  plain.  We 
r.>?<'  r-.'j:.  ::  i  -wani*  iLv  1v*t  :  and  at  9.05  were  on  the  low  ridge 
St"*-':-^  i:  and  :he  ntx:  valley.  Our  road  thus  far  had  lam 
ch.:'.fy  *:v..r.^  i::.-^.  r:<ii-:r.ille  and  inarable  hills.  'At til  here 
CAiv.^  i"  si^r.T,  iKsrli:^  S.  .r*-  W.  We  turned  in  that  direc- 
::■  r.  :'  .vr..i  iossxiiLir^  cradually  came  at  9.40  to  Wady  Aba 
Ni:.  :r.-.  .utli:  .:  ihe  ylain  ••!  'Arralieh.  with  a  deep  water- 
Kv.  ■  1:  r.^-ri'  tjikis  :L:>  n&n:e  ir-m  a  Wely  on  a  hill  upon  the 
r^^-r:.  I:  .vr.:;^  .:;wr.  :r.  ibe  north  of  Nezleh;  and  passes  off  as 
4  ::-,\i.'.  ?.  ::i>  v.0.y.  r.  the  n-.-nh  of  Jett  and  south  of  the 
:>».•  Rli-xls,  :.^  :r.e  ^..^v-r::  iliiin. 

Wi  V  w  r.!!^'  .^.:  jt  ::.e  ikr-ewhat  higher  ground  on  the  left 
.•:"  'l^i*  \  .iV.vv  ;  .^:^xl  k-::c  si  i-iT  i*.  ward*  Zeita.  At  10  o'clock  we 
\:^   :':.'  Kav.!-,?.  r  ^i.:.  vr.kh  jr<\\>ds  by  way  of  Zeita ;  and 

W:  ifc,-  u.'w  v-:%^-'y  ,'T  ::uite  down  the  mountain;  and 
i^v.-*  >:  ■  A  '.,••  .*  »  •>  ::.;  irrtA:  ilAin.  The  region  round  about 
vx  ^.<.>  %•:  .;.>.v.  rciv  tniw:  ;r  Ixissii^  with  low  rounded  naked 
V  V  xl  •.:  v.:  !-:*.*.  :':-.'  w:*:^:t.  jlain  by  the  low  broad  rocky 
r'vU\>  ■-••.  '.'r.  :•.:.  ::  w *:.:/..  :ho  villjip.>  of  Jett  and  Zeita  are  situ- 
A'.v\i  .  :::.  tWii.vr  vu  a  uia:ki\i  TilL  All  the  valleys  and 
ov.;l.;#  ^vl'.vh  ri::i  to  the  invat  | Iain,  have  very  little  descent. 
\Vc  v-rx'sv^xl  a  ti::o  Uv,.!  kisin  in  onlt-r  to  reach  'Attil ;  the  soil 
%i,is  sror.y.  but  ^rrni^.  We  came  at  10.40  to  that  village, 
iL:ti*..-itAl  «  u  a  hill  ^vith  i  la  ins  «'n  the  north  and  south.  It  is  a 
i\'ii>:KU-niMo  villao*  :  and  iu  the  street  we  noticed  a  large  frag- 
uioiii  i'f  a  double  eohiiuii.* 

.\  !i.'rseiiiaii  t'r\>ui  Zt  ita  had  overtaken  iL<.  and  kept  uscompa- 
ii\  \iuiil  I'lir  iwuls  }*aried.  He  was  very  civil,  and  gave  us  a  good 
d%-al  t>t  iiitl*ii\iation.  It  api^ars.  that  the  laud  iu  the  district  of 
N.thuhiN  iiulihlin^  the  ]>laiiis.  is  *^*nerAlly  freehold;  and  the 
laviN  iiio  niainU  ]>aid  iu  the  ft>rm  of  a  ]H)11  tax. 

V\\*\\\  Wnil  we  ui>\v  turneil  again  up  the  mountain,  follow- 

.1  u^.  «i  v.H*    ^VlJk^ill  iNur.    IU-  Zi'im  :?37  ,  ]  m.    Jett  3S3\  1^  in.    B&- 

..      i.i       .1.(1  :M\  .     /«il«l*4l  .  kHh.  \Vo.Ht,  3'J.%  .     liiknh,  Kart,  16  .    K»- 

s*..<il'.»r        KuL.ulMt.  ruMn    .".L»  .      Nezk-h    67.      "LlUr    ISO'. 

»!-,■«<  N    ^•■^    r.  S.-»i.U  107'. 

.>.   ^  M  **  :  *    >Au\i\  ^.  '^^    11  *  iW-arings  fn>m  *Artil :  lU-ir  eMihuibn 

.....  .V  ••  10  .i.«(i  s.  ::»  w.  \\    iT'i.um.  TUirtf:.   mkiih, K*»t, r. 

,..t^    ..I    W    l|iii     \iv!rli  K  I  III.     lUk.iIi.\Vc.<:U(i  .  .Mt:ni«.   ^^da76^ 
IU>4ii..f,*  «i  le .  iVti  cl-iiliiti^uii  111'  .     S>uthcru  eud  ol'  Carmel  8  . 
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ing  the  direct  road  to  K&bnlus ;  and  taking  a  guide  for  Bftmln. 
JjMLvihg  the  village  at  11.15,  we  descend^  into  the  southern 
baain,  and  then  entered  a  long  shallow  valley  running  np  on  the 
fifffat  of  Deir  el^Gh&stln  and  its  hilL  A  string  of  ten  camelSi 
led  by  donkeys,  was  slowly  climbing  the  hill  to  that  village. 
At  11.50  we  were  at  the  top  of  the  valley ;  Deir  el-GhQsiln 
bearing  N.  TO""  E.  half  a  mile  distant.  The  region  is  full  of 
dive  trees.  A  valley  comes  down  from  the  south  nearly  to  the 
v31iag(>^  and  then  sweeps  round  to  the  west  This  we  crossed, 
and  Umi  rose  upon  sloping  ground  on  our  left.  At  12.05  we 
came  out  upon  the  brow  of  the  deep  Wady  Mcissin,  coming 
from  the  plam  of  Fendektdnieh  ;  it  is  said  to  unite  with  Wady 
Aba  Nftr  in  the  western  plain  beyond  Jett.^  We  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  at  12.20;  and  noticed^  its  deep  water- 
channel,  now  dry. — ^The  road  thus  far  from  'Atttl  was  evidently 
vwy  old ;  but  we  saw  no  appearance  of  pavement.  Whether 
this  was  the  ancient  way  from  OaDsarea  to  Sebaste  may  be 
doubted  ;  since  a  more  feasible  route  exists  from  the  plain  along 
the  great  Wady  Sha'ir^  which  comes  down  from  Nftbulus,  and  is 
the  next  vaUey  south  of  Wady  Milssln. 

We  now  followed  up  the  latter  valley,  which  is  narrow,  and 
winds  a  good  deal  At  12.40  we  were  passing  among  the  olive 
trees  of  Bela',  which  was  on  our  right,  but  not  in  view.  We 
somewhere  lost  the  main  Wady,  that  comes  from  Fendekttmieh, 
probably  supposing  it  to  be  a  side  Wady  coming  in  on  the  left ; 
finr  we  now  found  ourselves  passing  up  a  smaller  Wady  with  few 
marks  of  water ;  and  at  1  o'clock  we  came  out  at  its  head  upon 
the  ridge  between  it  and  Wady  Bha'ir,  coming  from  Ndbulus. 
Looking  back  down  the  Wady  we  had  ascended,  its  course  was 
about  N.  70^' W.  Before  us  now  was  the  deep  basin  of  Wady 
8faa%,  full  of  old  olive  trees,  here  too  called  RUmyy  as  in  Gali- 
lee ;•  further  up  was  the  village  of  'Anebta  in  the  valley  ;  and 
B&mln  beyond  on  a  high  lull  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wady.» 

A  very  steep  descent  now  took  us  to  the  bottom  in  twenty 
minutes ;  and  m  twenty  more  we  came  to  'Anebta,  at  1.40. 
A  few  minutes  before  reaching  the  village,  there  were  two  cis- 
terns by  the  way  side,  filled  with  rain  water  from  the  road,  at 
which  'Women  were  filling  tiieir  jars.  There  was  now  a  small- 
brook  in  the  valley,  which  seemed  just  about  to  dry  np,  and 
then  the  water  of  cisterns  becomes  the  sole  dependence  of  the 
village.  About  half  an  hour  below  the  village,  in  the  valley,  is 
a  TeU  of  considerable  size,  called  Na'rabeh.     'Anebta  is  large 

'  BMringB  at  12.05,  on  north  brow  of  '  Bearings  at  1  o'clock,  on  brow  of  Wadv 

Wa4j  Mteitt :   Deir  el-ab&iftn  N.     Kefir  Shair:  Kefr  el-Lebad  178^  'AnebtalfiO^ 

cULebad?  \%V.  R&mtn  U2^    Kefr  Rfimm6n  116% 
,*  Seeabofre,]!.  Sa 
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and  well  built ;  and  has  two  mills  on  the  stream^  now  stopped 
for  want  of  water.  The  race  of  one  of  them  is  carried  over  the 
road  on  arches.  Here  were  many  camels,  apparently  resting ; 
and  we  learned,  with  some,  surprise,  that  the  great  camel  road 
fix)m  Nfibulus  to  Y&fa  and  Bamleh  passes  down  this  valley  by 
'Anebta  and  Tt!d  Eeram  to  the  plam.  This  latter  village  was 
said  to  be  in  the  valley,  on  the  north  side,  about  two  houn 
bdow  'Anebta.  This  route  is  certainly  circuitous  ;  but  it 
alBfords  an  easier  ascent  and  descent  of  the  mountains,  than  any 
other.  A  similar  instance  is  the  camel  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Bamleh  by  el-Jib. 

Setting  off  from  'Anebta  at  2.15,  we  proceeded  up  the  iBne 
valley,  amid  its  rural  scenery.  The  air  was  foil  of  the  songs  of 
larks  and  other  small  birds  ;  and  we  heard  also  the  note  of  the 
mourning  dove.  The  little  stream  was  flowing  along  the  bottom. 
There  were  also  two  more  nulls,  not  running  ;  and  the  people  in 
summer,  it  was  said,  had  always  to  go  to  N&bulus  to  get  their 
grain  ground.  We  were  now  necessarily  upon  the  anciq^t  way 
Irom  Caesarea  to  Sebasto  and  Neapolis  ;  and  there  were  evident 
traces  of  antiquity  along  the  road ;  but  we  saw  no  pavement 
in  this  valley. 

B&m!n  was  before  us,  on  the  high  northern  shoulder  or  but- 
tress, which  bounds  the  valley  as  it  issues  from  the  basin  of 
Samaria.  We  ascended  towaids  it  gradually ;  and  reached  the 
village  at  3.15.  Here,  at  once,  we  overlooked  the  whole  northern 
portion  of  the  great  basin  around  Sebtistieh  ;  this  northern  part 
being  drained  by  a  Wady,  which  unites  with  Wady  Sha'ir  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  lull  of  Rdmin.  A  low  rocky  ridge  lies 
between  the  two  above  the  point  of  junction.  It  needed  but  a 
few  moments  to  assure  us,  that  the  observations  made  on  our 
former  journey  in  this  region  were  wrong  in  several  particulars, 
in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  guide  who  then  accom- 
panied us.*     We  therefore  now  took  the  more  pains. 

Wady  Sha'ir  comes  down  from  Nabulus  fidong  the  southern 
part  of  the  basin  of  SebQstieh ;  and  issues  from  its  northwestern 
quarter  between  high  hills.  B^min  is  on  the  first  or  comer  hill 
on  the  right  side ;  while  Kefr  Lebad  is  on  the  left,  on  the  second 
hill  down  the  valley.*  We  could  here  see  Burkah  upon  our  former 
route ;  and  could  also  distinguish  with  our  glasses  the  ancient  por- 
tal west  of  SebOstieh,  and  some  of  the  colunms  of  the  colonnade. 
The  basin  of  SebOstieh  has  been  celebrated  by  othefc,  as  well  as 
by  ourselves.'  It  is  beautiful ;  but  we  had  now  seen  so  many  fer- 
tUe  regions,  that  it  seemed  to  lose  in  the  comparison.    It  is  sur- 

'  See  VoL  11.  p.  811  aq.  [iiL  150.]  we  could  never  have  seen;  it  lies  flu:  down 

*  The  poftitiou  of  these  two  Tillages  was    the  valley,  below  'Anebta. 
veversed  on  our  former  map.    TCil  Keram        '  See  Vd.*U.  p.  807.  [IiL  144.] 
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pttssed  in  richness  and  beauty  by  the  plains  of  B&meh,  of  el- 
Btittaufy  and  of  Ta'bnd  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  larger  plains  of 
'Akka  and  Esdraelon.' 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the  village,  after  some 
tnmble ;  where  the  hill  falls  oflF  towards  the  lower  ground  by 
terraces.  On  this  side  is  the  cemetery.  The  people  seemed 
kindly  disposed  ;  but  some  were  rude  and  intrusive.  In  the 
Shfightlr  and  ever  since,  we  had  found  the  peasants  refusing  to 
mB  bread ;  regarding  it  as  a  disgrace  to  do  so.  In  the  best 
hoaseSy  there  are  rooms  for  strangers  ;  where  food  is  provided  for 
them  without  charge.  As  we  lodged  in  our  own  tent,  we  had 
to  buy  floiur,  and  get  it  baked.  Here  in  B&min  they  would  take 
no  pay  for  wood,  which  they  gave  us  ;  and  they  lent  us  a  jar, 
that  we  might  fetch  water  for  ourselves,  instead  of  paying  them 
for  bringing  it.  The  village  is  supplied  wholly  with  rain  water 
fiom  cistems.  These  are  quite  numerous  ;  not  only  in  this  and 
other  villages,  but  along  the  roads.  Provisions  and  articles  sold 
were  here  dear.  Poultry,  for  which  the  usual  price  was  2^  or  3 
piastres  a  piece,  cost  here  4  piastres. 

Friday y  April  23d.— We  set  off  from  EAmln  for  N&bulus  at 
7  o'clock  ;  and  descended  obliquely  and  steeply  into  the  valley 
coming  firom  the  northern  basin.  For  some  reason,  the  great 
road  here  passes  up  this  Wady  rather  than  the  other  ;  and  then 
dtoflses  obliquely  the  low  ridge  between  the  two,  opposite  Sebtls- 
tidi.  At  7.30  we  were  on  the  top  of  this  ridge  or  swell ;  with 
SebQstieh  not  &r  off  on  the  left,  and  the  ruins  of  a  village,  called 
'Adtm,  close  upon  our  path.  We  now  entered  the  southern 
basin ;  and  at  7.45  struck  again  the  little  brook  of  yesterday, 
here  running  with  a  fuller  stream.  We  followed  up  its  right 
aide  through  the  broad  basin  ;  and  then  ascended  to  cross  the 
pdnt  of  a  rocky  ridge  running  down  southwest ;  while  the  valley 
bends  off  to  the  south  around  the  point.  In  the  plain  we  met 
several  strings  of  camels,  hardly  fewer  than  a  hundred  in  all, 
laden  with  soap,  on  their  way  from  Ntibulus  to  Gaza  and  Egypt. 
The  soap  of  N&bulus  is  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  country  ;  it 
ia  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  and  thus  exported.  It  is  put 
up  in  large  bales  ;  of  which  a  camel  carries  two,  slung  across 
its  back.  One  party  of  these  animals  was  loaded  with  bales  of 
cotton  iu  like  manner.  Each  string  of  camels  was  led  off  by  a 
little  donkey,  hardly  equal  to  the  fifth  part  of  a  camel  in  size 
or  weight. 

On  the  top  of  this  ridge,  at  8  o'clock,  we  found  very  distinct 

>  Bearings  from  Ramtn :  'Anebta  818\  Sha'ir :  Beit  tnn  188°.  Beit  Iba  141% 
Kifr  RAmm  n  832°.  Bicz&rieh  36°.  Bar-  Keiaiii  154°.  Kniyet  Jit  174°.  TeU  el- 
Ui  70°.  Sebfistieh  109°.  Sheikh  Sha*-  Kerkef;  a  large  Tell  in  the  sonth  part  of 
kfa  \U\  en-NakArah  119°.  N&bnlns  the  haain,  189°.  Beit  Lid  221°.  Kefir  el- 
US".— The  foIlowiDg  are  aoath  of  Wadj  Lebad  294°. 
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traces  of  the  ancient  road^  with  walls  along  ihe  sides^  and  the  path 
sometimes  sunk  helow  the  adjacent  surface.  Here  were  aLao  tb6 
remains  of  an  ancient  place,  with  hewn  stones  and  the  fragments 
of  two  colunms.  It  is  now  called  Dibb&rieL  In  the  valley  below 
was  a  mill ;  and  these  now  became  frequent  along  the  brook  all 
the  way  to  Nabulus.  Some  of  the  mills  are  laree ;  and  to  most  of 
them  the  water  is  brought  in  at  the  top,  in  long  races  restiDg 
on  arches.  In  the  basin  we  had  just  left,  many  of  the  olive  trees 
have  misletoe  growing  upon  them,  called  by  tiie  Arabs  8^ffcir. 

After  passmg  the  ridge,  one  road  ascends  the  hill  to  the 
village  Deir  Sheraf ;  while  another  goes  round  the  hill  on  the 
south.  We  kept  ihe  latter ;  and  at  8.10  were  opposite  the 
village.  A  brook  soon  came  in  from  a  broad  side  vaUey  on  the 
left.  At  8.40  we  came  to  the  road  from  N&bulus  to  SebOstiehi 
our  former  route;  and  here  was  still  Bichardson's  fBOKioiis 
^^  ancient  bridge,"  across  the  valley,  namely,  an  Arab  mill-raoe.^ 
Overagainst  us,  on  'the  flank  of  the  southern  mountain,  around 
which  the  valley  here  makes  a  bend,  were  the  three  yilla^^ 
Jimeib  on  the  top,  Beit  Uzin  lower  down  but  in  the  same  lme| 
and  Beit  Iba  still  lower  and  further  west.  At  8.55,  Zawftta 
was  above  us  on  the  left.  At  9.15  the  green  Tell  of  iUfldiehj 
below  the  village  of  that  name,  was  close  on  our  right  across  the 
brook.  We  came  to  a  fork  in  the  road  at  9.35 ;  and  waited 
fifteen  minutes  for  the  mules  to  come  up.  Here,  while  waituuk 
some  eight  or  ten  Sheikhs  from  the  country  passed  us,  on  theur 
way  to  visit  the  governor  of  Ndbulus,  on  lus  invitation.  They 
had  on  their  gala  dresses  ;  and  rode  spirited  horses. 

We  were  told,  that  both  roads  were  equally  good  ;  and  took 
the  upper  or  left  hand  one  ;  but  soNon  came  to  a  tract  of  rocks^ 
very  difficult  for  the  horses  to  pass  over.  We  therefore  turned 
down  by  the  next  by-road,  and  crossed  over  to  the  road  on  the 
other  side  of  the  brook.  This  brought  us  at  10  o'clock  to  tihe 
western  gate  of  the  city.  As  the  weather  threatened  rain,  and  a 
mist  was  already  falling,  we  went  directly  to  the  house  of  a 
Protestant,  named  'Audeh,  who  was  accustomed  to  receive 
Frank  travellers.  The  house  was  situated  nearly  midway  in  the 
city  ;  so  that  we  had  to  traverse  several  of  the  narrow  streets. 
In  some  of  these  a  stream  of  water  was  flowing  ;  and  a  number 
were  arched  over. 

The  entrance  to  the  house  was  by  a  low  gateway,  and  them 
by  a  dirty  passage  among  stables  to  a  small  court.  From  this  a 
narrow  stairway  led  up  outside  to  a.  terrace,  upon  which  the 
family  rooms  opened.  There  were  two  large  rooms  ;  one  of 
which  was  given  up  to  us  ;  and  some  English  travellers,  who 
arrived  later,  took  possession  of  the  other  for  the  night.  Our 
'  See  Vol  a  p.  808.  [iii.  187.] 
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loom  WM  tolerably  furnished  in  the  nsual  oriental  style,  with 
drrans  and  carpets  ;  and  there  were  also  a  table  and  a  few  rude 
chtin  for  FrauK  visitors.  Here  we  took  our  meals,  which  were 
provided  by  the  family  and  served  up  by  Bashid  ;  and  here  too 
we  slept,  setting  up  again  our  own  bedsteads.  The  accommo- 
dationa  were,  at  least,  much  superior  to  the  peasants'  houses,  in 
which  we  had  before  taken  refuge. 

Our  host,  'Audeh,  was  a  good-looking  intelligent  person  ; 
and  one  of  the  leading  men  among  the  Protestants  of  Nabulus. 
He  seemed  also  to  be  an  active  business  man,  and  was  at  his 
place  of  business  in  the  city  when  we  arrived  ;  so  that  we  did 
not  see  him  till  towards  evening.  We  found  in  the  house  a 
young  man,  Ya'kob  el-Mtlsa,  the  teacher  of  the  school  recently 
estabKshed  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a  pleasant  and 
intelligent  young  man,  speaking  a  very  little  English.  He 
showed  us  every  attention,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  house. 

The  Protestants  in  Nftbulus  had  at  this  time  an  order  from 
the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  authorizing  them  to  be  publicly  ac- 
knowledged as  a  Christian  community  ;  but  this  they  had  not 
yet  presented  to  the  governor  of  N&bulus.     Quite  a  number  had 
united  in  the  original  application ;  but  of  these  only  seven  or 
eight  were  now  prepared  to  give  in  their  names.    The  leader  of 
the  movement,  named  D&td,  and  his  party,  were  holding  back. 
Only  two,  'Audeh  and  Ya'kob,  had  been  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion in  the  English  church  at  Jerusalem.     Indeed,  the  whole 
movement  seemed  to  stand  in  connection  with  the  eflforts  of 
the  English  missionaries  and  bishop  in  the  Holy  City.     The 
school  established  under  their  patronage  was  still  small ;  but 
promised  well.     Dr  Smith  spent  much  of  the  evening  in  con- 
Tereation  with  the  two  persons  above  named  ;  and  was  pleased 
with  their  intelligence  and  spirit.     They  urged  us  to  remain 
with  them  over  Sunday,  so  that  my  companion  might  conduct 
public  worship  in  Arabic  ;  a  privilege  which  they  had  never  yet 
enjoyed.     At  their  request  our   evening  worship   was  held  in 
Arabic.     There  were  said  to  be  in  Nabulus  about  122  taxable 
niale  Christians. 

As  we  rode  up  to  the  gate  of  the  house,  we  had  met  the 
jounger  Samaritan  priest  coming  out  ;  he  having  been  on  a 
^it  to  Ya'kob  respecting  his  school.  As  we  aftenv^ards  desired 
*o  visit  the  Samaritans,  Ya'kob  went  to  give  them  notice  of  our 
coming.  The  same  priest  returned  with  him,  to  welcome  us  ; 
^d,  after  sitting  some  time,  we  all  went  together  to  their 
Kt'niseh  ;  putting  off  our  shoes  as  we  entered.  Here  the  elder 
priest,  SelAmeh,  also  came  to  us  ;  he  seemed  in  a  measure  su- 
I^fannuated  ;  and  the  son  was  now  the  chief  man  among  liis 
P^ple.*     The  room  was  the  same  that  we  visited  in  11338, 

"  See  VoL  U.  p.  280  sq.  [ia  104.] 


Tr.rh  "he  ^^996  -owinis  "!:■•  .er  a:in«i  :  'he  ▼hr/le  ai»  plain  and 
^TTiiixAr-  bi  n»»:*«!hie.  Tlic  :i  •  r  'U  'ae  -•itie  *i  the  riotn  ••f«f<T«ie 
-tie  r^j-*J  >  lumer  1^  i  -ife^  -lii^n  rlie  ?P:st.  Tint  whi.ie  floor 
Tiis  !•  r.-rnri  T--ii  31U7.'    iHti  int'itrat  ^iis.  aot  iilway^  ¥»^ry  civan. 

»'-j^fa4  >•»•  ks  ^-r»»  .—11:1  li  "'ir  a  --iie  i^i^sei  p^rdiHi  ot  the  floor. 
Tit"  — -.t-Tir  Tiji  '  :—  ••  K*  \nd  ?•  nunanicauve  :  and  shciwed 
15  The  ^^ii2.;i?icr.r:r  -7'-tL-"ir'*s  f  -j*-ir  irrranre.  «iicii  aa  it  u. 
3t»iHiLe5  -;irir  ::iiia:ii?*  r r  r>  .f  t^c  ^i-cp:"^  .uui  Samaritao  Pen- 
:arcii.a-  "^e-^  liii-"-  *-rr:i*  :  r.ts  -r  iz  mIo.  Arahic  Tersic'Q  of  the 
aune.  -^'iicii  v.v'^  pr-je  i,^^"  iie  :f  "hie  heet  ci  thene  the 
7rt?=5r  •  ns^^i'yi  %.  •  az  -  I  r  ."^iiii-ii.  "u;  ake  wiih  him  to 
3»*ir:r-  -■-  '^^  ^Tir-f.^-.  f  -^ir^: .-  ::i  i:s  i"*^  Terri-  a.  It  was 
Ty»rr  2t;i:.'-  x-.— .-n  .  iZii  r^T-z^';-  tbi  2«»adj  -if  the  eectioiii 
TfiT*  n:-'"^.-.:  :i  "-e  Sicuir-iz  liuuria^  Az»i  character  ;  bat  aU 
■iese  liu:  :^n  .-tirrill-  -^  -^r^i  'ij  zm-dz^z  F*P^f  <^'^*'"  them. 
Siicii  iz  w  r  -'  IT-  -«-  aTL*  ji.-:!'::!-!;^  rtiw  unheard  of;  and 
ir.'T.*-:  "-it»  tr  C'i-r  c  -L:i -li  ici  :-h-fr5.  L*z  Smith,  ki^wvTer, 
i*k:  i^-.ui-  •■--uiei  i  -•«  :  ttt-;:  :•  rj  ;r  tie  sisie  work  fiom 
r*i::i.i.^".v*.  xiicii  7"  ^i:.-  laii  Tt-:^  M'tird  down  o^:xn  the  for- 

Ai  i-'CHZ"  :  z::l:»-:i  i^  2  •.i-f  ?rr.:A:c-:h.  in  the  Samari- 
-:ui  :\:"^v-  *  ^t?  !-:?<  i-i  >*'  re  -*  .  i?r'd  :.:•  have  been  com- 
-!>*•••.  ••  y. *.-'i~.  -^1  -*  *L.i  t  b^'r  .iT^  aK'ut  a  centwy 
-;, ..  ^  ;  — ^  I'  ■<  .-  H:":'^T  i>i  S^z^Artaa.  in  parallel  col- 
-.-->=.  ...  — :;^  .*":•  i:  T>.  ^'^H^^  "-^  >::aT:  ;  Aari  the  o:>py  exhib- 
:-->■.  *■-*  *i»w..  ::  *:.A-r  >:^z  r^aie  n:r>r  ian  rV^ir  centuries  ago. 
T'v^  :-."•■  t>'  **i*^rrL  i^riil  c  z:r>:'ntarit"*  :a  AiaLic,  coTeriog 
r.e->:-  ■">"  ''"-  -^  --  —-^  PrnT^tr-j^L  B-:  the  oz^nunentary  of 
>U-itv  *  ::•;  £T  a:  -f.  r.  »!::*:.  :bv}r  re>.  The  priest  offered 
t'  .i::AV"  h  '.r^z.^^hv.  z.  ::  :i>  '.-rvr  in  Arabic  t.^  la'kub,  to  be 
mr.:r*7.  *■  ^t.  ':  •  "r.:r.:  :  r  It  >r:.:*h.  at  an  exT-ense  of  about  375 
y*As:7ix  l^r::  :.':  •«■■■.:; i  r.  :  :  -iii  n  :)  c-  nwni  to  part  with  a 
o«"^r\  r:  th-.  ririr.;*'.  :.:  ..r.y  I^-"'-*  •  >-^r'-?  ^^  ^**  apiinst  their 
n\icv*r-.  T.^  \''  Any  •.  ^  k  in  :Lv  ^-iir••^  lanjriiage  and  character  go 
int»^  tho  l.;\r.  U  of  ?:ranjvrs  und  i  riipi- r>.  Perhaps  the  time 
luav  *-.Muo.  whin  xho  crtor  ••!  a  hi^h  price  will  remove  their 

\\c  Niw  also  their  b-'k  of  J- ^hua.  exiftinir  only  in  Arabic; 
Ivin-^  uu'n  Iv  a  ivlUvtion  of  It-pi-niU,  and  of  little  vahic.  They 
b:>\,^  likovi^o.  pn^fcssae*lly.  a  hiptor}' r»f  thrir  nation  in  Arabic, 
tr.Mi  \W  Kx^^lus  ti^  Mnhauimed.  Their  jfrayers  are  in  Uebrcw, 
n:\»l  \\\\  twolvo  vulnnit^s.  Wo  did  not  loam  that  they  have  any 
hxinn-i  now  in  uso  in  oonnt-'Mi-n  with  their  liturgy. 

•   U»o  ''r-i  .>.i\.*»»oe*tJH»S«maritAnr*n-     Vallf  at  Phidmciu;  im  VoL  It  p.  97 
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It  appears,  that  individuals  of  the  community,  besides  the 
priests,  have  copies  of  perhaps  all  these  manuscripts  in  their 
possession  ;  and  f]X)m  them  books  have  been  purchased,  and  may 
doubtless  hereafter  be  obtained.^  This  fact  implies,  that  many 
of  them  are  able  to  read.  There  was  talk  also,  that  Bishop 
Gbbat  was  desirous  of  establishing  a  school  among  them,  in 
which  Ihe  younger  priest  was  to  be  employed  as  the  teacher. — 
The  priests  seemed  stiU  to  suppose,  that  there  are  Samaritans 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  for  example  in  Bombay  ;  and  they 
referred'  to  Dr  Wilson  as  having  told  them,  that  the  Black  Jews 
employ  the  written  character  of  the  Samaritans.  They  iliqtured 
also,  with  some  degree  of  earnestness,  about  Genoa. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  was  of  course  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Samaritans.  Their  morning  Sabbath  worship  begins  at  day- 
Iweak ;  and  continues  an  hour  after  sunrise.  It  consists  in  a 
lituigy,  and  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch.  They  keep  their 
Sabbatii  very  strictly  ;  doing  no  work  at  all,  and  remaining 
■ecluded.  When  'Audeh  heard,  that  the  priest  had  promised  to 
my  companion  the  loan  of  his  Arabic  Pentateuch,  he  hurried  off 
at  once  to  fetch  it  before  sunset ;  since  after  that  time  he  would 
not  be  able  to  find  the  priest. 

For  other  particulars  respecting  the  Samaritans,  as  well  as 
for  their  history,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  our 
fonner  vkit,  in  1838.' 

The  region  around  N&bulus,  within  the  valley,  is  full  of 
fbimtaina  They  seem  to  break  out  in  all  directions  ;  and  water 
firom  some  of  them  runs  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  We 
exunined  again,  particularly,  the  question  as  to  the  compara- 
trre  fertility  of  the  two  mountains,  Gerizim  and  Ebal ;  but  with 
the  same  result  as  formerly,  viz.  that  we  could  perceive  no 
difference,  except  in  the  Wady  which  descends  from  Gerizim, 
where  there  are  fountains.  The  broad  terraces  rising  along  the 
flanks  of  both  mountains,  are  all  alike  cultivated. 

The  antiquities  of  Nabulus  are  few.  The  ancient  city  may 
have  extended  itself  much  further  east ;  but  we  saw  no  remaining 
traces  of  any  such  extension,  either  formerly  or  now.  Several 
sepulchres  are  excavated  along  the  base  of  Mount  Ebal.  As 
we  approached  the  city  firom  the  west,  we  came  upon  some 
remams  of  a  very  ancient  wall ;  which  probably  mark  an  ex- 
tension of  the  ancient  city  towards  the  west.  In  the  same 
quarter  we  saw  also  the  Ud  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  finely 
sculptured. 

'  WilKm,  Laadf  of  Hm  Bible,  H  p.  296.        *  Vol.  IL  pp.  27S-801.  [iii.  97-184.] 

Ib  Jcraaalem  we  learned,  that  a  oondder-  See  alao  the  veiy  full  and  particular  ao- 

■Me  number  of  Tolumes  had  in  this  way  count  ill  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p. 

bMo  T&omldj  purchased  £or  the  British  45  «q.  687  sq. 


T:-wiris  €T>r  Sr.  nj  orciTJfczi  t  reic  otliennK  occupied, 
I  r:iit  -^:i  Rs>vii  :%  zzit  rj.iii  f  ie  T-alkr.  to  virit  Jacob's 
▼tl-  Tir  iifiAii;*  •»■**  fi?:  ijLZ  ki.  b:»i:r.  The  weD  is  on  the 
€=ii  :z  A  i:»  fj-^ir  :?  frelL  rii-zii;^  ;.«-  frrn  the  northeastern  base 
\i  Grrii—. :  iiii  x»  «tI1  ff:«i.  :c  r»-ciiiT  feet  above  the  lerd 
•:.f  ibr  jIaIz  :t=ir»-.  Tbe  =j:-i1  :c  tie  '■■cH  was  stopped  with 
«eT*Til  «:.:i>r<,  wii: i  cn.-tiii  «rfLlT  lie  recK'Ted.  ScTeral  men 
£a:bcrsd  sr.fzzti  "n*,  wi:  skii  ihjzTe  ww  tt:>w  much  water  in  it 
Tbe  d?Tih  :i  ibr  w^Z  a^  d:w  &A:irn&iaed  is  about  serenty-five 
or  cigtirr  tee:.-  Tbe  rr^A'-i^  <i  iLe  aacaent  chnich  are  just 
alki'Te  the  weZ,  :•:  w^ris  ibe  Siicibwrft  :  zDerehr  a  fihapeless  maa 
c*:  rds5.  asM^  wbkb  are  $ic^n  rurDeris  of  gny  granite  col- 
txiii5«  still  DcTA'T.'r.g  tbrir  azjcSei;!  Tcli«>L  Under  the  hill,  a  few 
r>i<  disiaz:.  is  a  niH  :  ibe  cx' j>:^i5  ratan  cf  which  comes  from 
tbe  i:-^iniA:n  cz  I>en>eb  aK-re  in  ibe  T^sileT.  AboTe  and  anmnd 
the  mill  are  tbe  b.use^  c<  ibe  Tillace  Belatah.  now  mostlj 
deg<r:e\L* — I  was  clai  cnce  nr^r  r:-  Tiat  this  imdonbted  scene 
of  our  L:ni's  4M.TrriAi>:n  with  ibe  Samaritan  woman  ;  and  to 
vield  ciy^lf  i:r  ibe  tizie  :■:  tbe  sacred  ajscciations  of  the  spot 
\  WAS  cliul.  t^v.  :o  Ixk  ot::  aj&in  up.n  tbe  plain  of  the  Mttkhna ; 
alihoi:^.  afrer  baTinir  s: w  se^n  shi-  s^acT  nc'bk  plains,  this  one 
struck  cse  as  les^  rnr^d  &:>!  o-rmfAiadrelr  less  fertile,  than  I 
hail  btvn  w..>nt  :o  K-aid  ii.  Tbe  iiiountains  on  its  eastern  side 
s-.vmt\l  hicber,  and  wene  more  i.&ked  and  rockr,  than  I  remem- 
bered iheni. 

A  t  ravelled  n>ad  runs  aloxig  tbe  plain  in  front  of  the  month 
of  the  valley,  at  some  distance  fn>ni  tbe  welL  The  men  said  it 
li\l  to  Jeuin.  It  pa^^^  pp:h&My  :br:iiigh  the  upper  part  of 
Waily  Fari'a  and  s».>  on  the  east  of  Santir.  The  more  usual 
n\id,  at  the  pre^^nt  day,  p  ^  t-^  tbe  city  c^  Xibulus  ;  and  then 
oxxn^'S  the  wt'stom  shv^ulder  of  Mount  Ebal,  to  Jeba'  and  SAnAr. 
The  distance  must  be  aWut  the  same  on  b^th  the  roads. 

The  Wely  markiiu:  the  pace  of  Joseph's  tomb  ie  in  the 
vstlley.  midway  lvtwe\^n  the  base  of  Gerizim  and  that  of  EbaL 
Wo  hkIo  to  it  :  and  tound  it  to  l^e  merely  an  enclosure  of  plas- 
terwl  Willis,  without  nx>f.  and  with  a  d^:<^r  in  the  northern  side. 
AVo  then  prxx^eeded  to  a  site  of  ruins,  situated  low  down  on  the 
southeast  shoulder  of  Ebal.  yet  high  enough  to  overlook  the 
ph&iu  and  the  valley,  and  callt-d  'Askar.  The  mins  are  merelj 
thi^so  of  a  villiige.  There  is  among  them  a  tine  limpid  fountain, 
issuing  fnnu  under  a  low  areh  into  a  broken  reservoir.  This 
ik*enu\l  to  Ih*  the  only  trace  of  antiquity. 

*  S4H>  Vi*L  II.  |K  3S4.    AVUmo,  Undfl  of  Afbrr  i  Renj.  of  Tnd.  IL  fx  4SS.— It  ii 

ilu*  HiMc,  II.  pw  ^7.  mentkiDcd  likewiw  bj  later  JcviMh  Cravil- 

"  Thi«  \iUa^  I*  Ufntioned  br  R.  PatcIu  ]er> :  as  tl^non  de  ScanneU  ia  1561,  ud 

In  the  f;nii1«H*iith  crntury,  at  iialta.     He  In  de  Bial  in  1564 ;  iw  Carmoly  ffk 8S^ 

huMa  It  ki  b«  tbe  nt«  of  tbe  ancient  445. 
Bloban,  dbtiuet  n«m  NabvlniL     Sea  in 
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This  name,  'Askar,  has  been  compared  with  the  Sychar  of 
tlie  New  Testament,  and  the  inference  drawn,  that  a  Sychar 
existed  here  of  old  distinct  from  Sichem  or  Neapolis.^  With 
this  accords  the  lang'oage  of  Eusebins  and  the  Bonrdeaux  pil- 
grim ;  while  Jerome  pronounces  Sychar  to  be  an  erroneous  re^- 
mff  for  Sichem.*  I  have  elsewhere  stated  the  grounds  for 
bdueving  that  Sychar  and  Sichem  were  identical*  It  may  here 
be  added,  that  the  name  'Askar,  in  its  present  form,  begins  with 
the  letter  'Ain  ;  and  this  circumstance  at  once  excludes  all 
idea  of  affinity  with  the  name  Sychar.^  But  even  granting  for 
a  moment,  that  Sychar  was  a  distinct  city,  and  stood  upon  this 
spot ;  the  difficulties  of  the  general  question  are  in  no  degree 
lessened.  The  woman  would  have  had  to  cross  a  mill  stream  in 
Older  to  reach  the  weU  ;  and  it  remains  just  as  inexplicable,  why 
the  well  should  ever  have  been  dug.  The  easiest  solution  of  this 
latter  difficulty,  is  the  hypothesis,  that  the  fountain  Defiieh, 
fiom  which  the  mill  stream  comes,  may  be  of  later  date  than  the 
well ;  the  effect,  perhaps,  of  earthquakes  in  this  abundantly 
watered  region. 

From  'Askar  to  N&bulus  we  returned  in  25  minutes. 

Saiurday^  April  24ih, — ^We  concluded  to  take  the  direct 
road  leading  from  N&bulus  to  Bamleh,  by  way  of  Euriet  Jit  and 
'AasHoky  and  left  the  western  gate  of  the  city  at  7^  o'clock. 
Before  this  gate  is  a  large  cemetery,  tolerably  well  kept,  but 
without  trees.  The  road  keeps  alon^  high  up  on  the  flank  of 
Gkrizim.  One  of  the  Protestants  of  N&bulus  accompanied  us 
as  fitr  as  to  Bfif  idieh,  in  order  to  procure  for  us  there  a  guide. 
He  seemed  to  hold  in  remembrance,  with  great  respect,  the  for- 
mer American  missionaries  in  Jerusalem. 

We  came  to  B^idieh  at  7.55.  It  lies  in  a  depression  which 
here  runs  down  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  and  was  partly  in 
mins.  It  contains  about  two  hundred  Christian  men ;  and  only 
some  half  a  dozen  Muslims.     We  learned  afterwards  from  our 

Side,  that  for  the  last  two  years  a  school  had  been  kept  in 
kfidieh,  taught  alternately  by  the  two  priests,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Greek  conyent  in  Jerusalein.  This  was  supposed  to  have 
been  done  in  order  to  forestall  the  Englidi.  We  here  noticed  a 
mode  of  irrigation  of  which  we  had  also  seen  a  good  deal  yester- 
day. The  ground  was  divided  off  into  beds,  six  or  eight  feet 
long  by  three  or  four  wide  ;  and  these  were  surrotmded  by  a  rim, 
Hke  pans,  to  receive  and  retain  the  water.  This  mode  is  used 
especially  for  garden  vegetables.  We  stopped  here  ten  minutes 
fcr  a  gmde ;  and  obtained  a  very  good  one  for  'AzzCln.'     At 

'  Jofan  4,  5.    Se«  Ramner^s  Palaest  ed.  sometimM  prefix  an  Alef  to  foreign  namM^ 

t,w,  146b  6.  g.  Ikaal;  bnt  never  *Ain, 

'  Sea  Vol  II.  p.  292  Bq.  [fiL  120.1  ^  Bearing  from  R&ftdieh:    Zaw&te  N. 

•VoLttibid.  26- W. 
*  Or.  :gmx4fh  <^o^  4,  6.     TIm  Axmhf 
ToL.  m.— 12 
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8.20  Juneid  was  on  our  left;,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  us  ;  here 
we  turned  off  a  little  to  a  brow  on  our  right  for  bearings ;  and 
were  detained  fifteen  minutes  in  all.  ^  At  8.40  Beit  t^zin  was 
on  the  right  below  us,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off ; '  and  five  minutes 
later  Beit  Iba  was  half  a  mile  below  us.*  We  now  began  to 
pass  round  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  where  the  valley  below 
(Wady  Sha'ir)  trends  more  west  for  a  time  ;  having  Kuriet  Jit 
and  other  villages  before  us,  coming  into  view.  The  mountains 
here  were  tilled  to  their  tops  ;  and  there  was  a  valley  at  some 
distance  before  us  breaking  down  fix)m  the  south  to  Wady  Bhalr. 
At  8.55,  on  a  hill  before  coming  to  the  said  valley,  we  stopped 
five  minutes  for  bearings.*  As  we  descended,  there  was  a  foun- 
tain with  a  drinking-trough  by  the  way  side ;  a  provision  for 
the  traveller  which  we  had  as  yet  seldom  found  ;  though  the  like 
occurs  more  frequently  further  south.*  We  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  Wady  Sherak,  at  9.25,  running  down  to  the  right 
to  join  Wady  Sha'ir  ;  *  and  at  9.40  there  was  a  smaller  parallel 
Wady  running  to  it  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  hill  of  Kuriet 
Jit. 

We  came  at  9.50  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  Kuriet  Jit. 
That  village  was  just  above  us  on  the  left,  on  a  Tell ;  and  has 
the  appearance  of  a  large  and  old  place.  This  is  doubtless  the 
OUta  of  the  province  of  Samaria  ;  mentioned  by  several  ancient 
writers.'  Descending  westwards  immediately  into  another  small 
valley,  we  kept  along  it  in  that  direction,  until  it  entered  a 
larger  one,  Wady  Sheikh  'Aly,  coming  from  the  south.*  We 
were  here  among  rounded  naked  hills  ;  and  were  shut  out  from 
all  further  view  of  Wady  Sha'ir.  At  10.15  we  were  on  the  top 
of  the  next  low  ridge  ;  and  saw  Funduk  before  us,  8.  60®  W. 
A  Wady  came  down  before  us  from  that  village  ;  and  this  we 
afterwards  followed  up.*  At  10.30  Fer'ata  was  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  on  our  left,  on  a  Tell.  This  place  represents  the  Pi- 
rathon  of  Scripture  and  Josephus.^"     A  Wady  coming  from  that 

>  Bearings  at  8.20,  below  Juneid:  RA-  »  Bearings  at  9.10 :  Till  S.  26'*  E.  1^ 

ftdieh  112".     ZawAu  19^     'Asireh  68\  m.     Sfirrah  S.  20"  W.  f  m. 

Sheikh  Shaleh  851^     Deir  Sheraf  820%  *  Bearing  at  9.26  :  Keisin  N.  20'  W. 

Beit  tzin  813%  f  m.  Bizzdrieh  333%   R&-  ^  Gr.  rirra,  see  Reland  PalsBrt.  p.  S18 

xnin   818%      Kefr  el-Lebad   311%      Beit  sq.     See  Vol  II.  p.  307.  n.  [iii.  U4.n.]— 

Lid  299%     Keisin  ?  296%     Shufeh  297%  Bearing  from  Kuriet  Jit:  Keisin  N.  20"  E. 

Kiir  280%     Juneid  222%  i  m.— 'Asireh  *  Bearings  at  10.10:   Kuriet  Hajijft  S. 

was  north  of  Mount  Ebal,  and  only  its  80°  W.  1^  m.     Bakah  S.  86'  W.  1|  m. 

olive  groves  could  be  seen.  '  Bearing  at  10.20:  Kefr  Kadd&m  N. 

■  Bearings  at  8.40 :  Kuriet  Jit  S.  70°  W.  86"  W.  1  m. 

*  Bearings  at  8.46 :  Beit  tba  N.  20^  W.  »  Jndg.  12, 16.  1  Mace  9,  60.  Joa.  Ant 

i  m.     Sftmih  230%  1  m.     Fei'ata  231%  6.  7.  16.   ib.  18.  1.  3.     See  Reland  p.  966. 

«  Bearings  at  8.66 :  Burkah  869''.     Se-  Raumer  PaL  p.  142.    It  is  mentioned  b/ 

bfistieh  364 '.    Deir  Sheraf  344%    Bizzi-  R  Parchi  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy ;  Beq). 

rieh  844%     Shftfeh  800%    Beit  Lid  806%  of  Tud.  by  Asher,  II    p.  486.— Bearings 

Kmiet  Hajja  266%     Kuriet  Jit  260%  BtU  at  10.80:  Fer'ata  S.  60^  £.  li  m.    Um- 

kah  267%    R&min  828%  matein  S.  60*"  £.  1  m. 
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direction  croflsed  oar  path  towards  the  right ;  all  the  yalleys  thus 
&r  nrnning  towards  Wady  Sha'ir. 

The  small  and  poor  Tillage  of  Fondnk  was  close  on  our  left 
It  10.45.'  We  kept  along  beyond  it  up  a  slope  of  cultivated 
groand ;  and  at  11  o'clock,  on  the  top,  had  the  small  village  Jins 
Sifftt  on  our  left,  directly  south,  half  a  mile  distant,  across  the 
head  of  a  valley  running  down  8.  8.  W.  to  Wady  K&nah. 
Keeping  to  the  right  we  came  five  minutes  later  upon  a  low 
ridge;*  and  at  11.15  looked  down  into  a  deep  valley  on  our 
right,  coming  from  the  region  of  Euriet  Hajja  and  passing  down 
to  the  western  plain. — Thus  far  the  country  was  mostly  under 
cultivation  ;  with  many  villages  and  olive  trees  ;  the  hills  mostly 
round  and  naked,  and  the  soil  chalky.  Here  we  began  to  have 
^mpses  of  the  great  western  plain  ;  there  was  little  cultivation 
and  few  villages  along  the  slope  ;  the  region  was  sterile ;  the 
hills  and  vaUcjrs  more  rugged  ;  and  there  were  many  stunted 
trees,  chiefly  oaks. 

Our  road  continued  high  above  the  valley ;  and  led  us,  at 
11.30,  around  the  northern  shoulder  of  a  high  and  rocky  Tell ; 
with  the  village  Kefr  'Abbtish  on  our  right  not  far  distant.'     We 
now  came  out,  southwest  from  the  TeU,  upon  a  broad  tract  of 
table  land,  rocky  and  sterile,  with  a  gentle  descent  towards  the 
west,  between  the  valley  from  Kuriet  Hajja  on  the  north,  and 
Wady  Kftnah  on  the  south.     In  this  latter  valley  we  have  with- 
out doubt  the  river  (brook)  KanaJi  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  the 
bjundary  between  Ephraim  and  Manassch.^     It  was  here  very 
dwp  and  rugged,  with  water  running  in  it.     A  man  from  Kefr 
Earim  afterwards  assured  us,  that  it  comes  from  the  plain  el- 
Uflkhna,  from  a  fountain  of  that  name.     Near   Deir  Estieh 
wveral  fountains  spring  up  in  it  ;  and  the  valley  is  there  wide 
Mid  cultivated.     It   enters   the   western   plain  just   south   of 
Hableh ;  where  we  afterwards  crossed  it,  bearing  a  different 
local  name. 

Up»n  this  table  land,  as  we  advanced,  there  were,  at  11.45, 
evident  remains  of  an  ancient  paved  road.  At  12  o'clock'  we 
^^i^  on  the  brow  of  a  shallow  rocky  basin,  forming  the  head  of 
^ady  'Azziln  ;  which  thus  divides  the  broad  ridge  towards  the 
*ttt.  At  12.25  the  valley  became  narrower ;  we  left  the  great  road 
8J'mg  its  bottom,  and  rose  obliquely  upon  its  right  bank  to  the 
^ge  'Azzun  at  12.45.     This  village  does  not  lie  high  ;  it  con- 

'  Bftrnpi    from    Fnndnk :     Welv   of    F&risy  102\     Knriet  Hajja  42*.     er-Raa 
^^?ikliSKlin.'.nel-Farisv,  liij^handdi-itant,     830.     Kefr 'Ahbush  277  ,  U  m. 
IKi .    Fer  Hta  9G^    ef-'Arik  %V.  Kuriet        «  Ueb.  n:p  bn3 ,   lit    Wady  Kanah, 

•^'y"-*-  Jo8h.  Ifi,8.'l7.9; 

B^-arrp*  nt  11.0.%:  Peir  Estieh,  (lis-  •  At  12  oVlock,  c^-Scnuarieh  bore  S. 

ttct,  1C3  .    Jirw  Satiit  184=.    Fer'ata  82^  20*  W.     It  is  a  ruin  in  tbe  south  of  Wadj 

'  Bfiiriii^  at  11.30  :  Sheikh  Salniun  el-  Kunah,  and  distant. 
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tains  a  population  of  290  males  ;  all  of  them  MuslimSy  except 
one  family  of  Christians.  The  head  of  this  fiunilj  had  resided 
in  the  place  for  thirty  years,  and  was  nniyersally  respected.  As 
we  stopped  here  for  lunch,  he  did  the  honours  of  the  village ; 
brought  us  coffee  ;  and  afterwards  accompanied  us  for  some  dis- 
tance on  our  way.^ 

-Leaving  'Azzdn  at  1.40,  we  descended  obliquely  and  by  a 
side  valley  to  the  laiger  Wady,  and  struck  the  great  road  anin 
at  2  o'clock  Our  way  now  led  down  this  win£ng  valley,  dint 
in  on  both  sides,  and  with  nothing  visible  but  its  rugged  walb^ 
formed  of  horizontal  strata  of  flinty  rocks,  with  stunted  trees  and 
shrubs  sparsely  scattered  upon  them.  We  overtook  and  passed 
a  large  drove  of  horses,  apparently  on  the  way  to  market.  At 
3  o'clock  the  valley  opened  to  a  wider  cultivated  tract ;  and 
continued  to  expand  towards  the  plain.  At  3.30  we  leadbed 
Hableh,  on  the  low  rocky  ridge  along  its  southern  side,  and  near 
the  extremity  towards  the  great  plain.  It  overlooks  the  plain 
extensively,  although  not  high  above  it.  Directly  in  view  and 
not  far  distant,  arc  the  three  villages,  Kilkilieh,  Kefir  SAba,  and 
Ji^illieh  ;  and  further  south  is  RAs  el-'Ain.  Wady  'Azsttn, 
which  we  had  followed  down,  passes  just  under  Kilkilieh,  leaving 
it  on  the  right ;  and  then  sweeping  round  to  the  8.  S.  W.  leaves 
Kefr  S&ba  also  on  the  right,  and  runs  to  the  'Aujeh. 

The  ground  around  Hableh  was  so  rocky,  that  we  ibund  no 
place  to  pitch  our  tent  on  the  hilL  We  therefore  descended 
to  the  low  ground  between  the  village  and  a  Wely  on  another 
rocky  point  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  south  ;  and  there  pitdied 
near  a  cistern,  to  which  the  women  came  for  water.  Here  we 
remained  over  Sunday. 

The  road,  which  we  had  now  travelled,  is  evidently  an  an- 
cient one,  leading  from  Neapolis  to  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Egjrpt,  as 
is  evinced  by  the  remains  of  pavement  mentioned  above.  The 
descent  of  the  mountains  is  quite  gradual,  with  no  steep  pass 
whatever ;  being  very  different  in  this  res|)ect  from  the  region 
further  south.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  hod  yet  seen,  the  whole 
western  descent  from  the  higher  tracts  of  Samaria,  is  a  very  easy 
one  through  valleyH  among  hills. 

During  all  our  journey  through  the  district  of  Nibulus,  there 
was  much  talk  about  a  new  inventory  which  the  government  had 
caused  to  be  taken,  of  lands,  houses,  and  live  stock.  The  olgect 
was  not  yet  known  ;  though  every  one  supposed,  that  it  fore- 
shadowed an  increase  of  taxation. 

Our  tent,  as  said  above,  was  in  the  low  tract  between  the 
village  and  the  Wely,  about  sixty  rods  from  the  former.    We 

'  Bearinin  at  *AauD :  JeiyAs  K.  30^  W.    On  the  loath  dde  of  the  Wad/  it  a  imin 
2  m.      al-Madahdiimls  dUtant,  350\^    caUod  Ki:fr  Thuhh. 
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were  here  Burronnded  hj  cisterns  dog  out  in  solid  rocks,  mostly 
with  a  round  opening  at  the  top.     Some  were  entirely  open. 
One  of  them,  seven  feet  long  by  five  broad  and  three  deep,  was 
merely  sunk  in  the  rock,  with  two  steps  to  descend  into  it. 
Another  one,  of  similar  dimensions,  had  but  one  step  left.    A 
luger  cistern  was  near  the  water-course  ;  it  was  twelve  feet  long 
hj  nine  broad,  and  about  eight  feet  deep  ;  two  rude  and  very 
flat  arches  were  thrown  over  it ;  and  on  these  rested  the  covering 
of  flat  stones,  some  of  which  still  remained.    All  these  excava- 
tions were  evidently  ancient ;  and  were  thus  numerous  just  here 
in  the  low  ground,  because  of  the  greater  abundance  of  water  in 
the  rainy  season.    Only  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  now  in  use. 
Anodier  excavation  near  by  was  at  first  more  puzzling.     Its 
appearance  was  like  a  sarcophagus,  regularly  hewn  on  the  out- 
sule.     On  ^ing  to  it,  the  interior  proved  to  be  only  five  feet  long 
I7  twenty  mches  broad ;  but  this  was  merely  the  entrance  to  an 
arched  vault  beneath,  all  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.     The  interior 
was  now  filled  with  stones.     It  was  doubtless  a  sepulchral  ex- 
cavation ;  it  could  not  have  been  a  cistern,  for  no  water  could 
have  run  into  it.     I  afterwards  found  seven  similar  excavations 
cm  the  southern  hill  not  far  beyond  the  Wely  ;   all  in  one  large 
flat  rock.     The  entrances  of  these  were  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  rock,  and  there  were  also  traces  of  grooves  for  Ms  ;  though 
DO  Uds  are  now  to  be  found. 

Still  another  excavation,  close  by  our  tent,  which  interested  me, 

was  an  ancient  wine-press  ;  the  first  I  had  ever  seen.    Advantage 

had  been  taken  of  a  lodge  of  rock  ;  on  the  upper  side,  towai^s 

the  south,  a  shallow  vat  had  been  dug  out,  eight  feet  square  and 

fifteen  inches  deep  ;  its  bottom  declining  slightly  towards  the 

north.     The  thickness  of  rock  left  on  the  north  was  one  foot ; 

and  two  feet  lower  down  on  that  side^  another  smaller  vat  was 

excavated,  four  feet  square  by  three  feet  deep.     The  grapes  were 

trodden  in  the  shallow  upper  vat ;  and  the  juice  drawn  off"  by  a 

Iwle  at  the  bottom  (still  remaining)  into  the  lower  vat.     This 

ancient  press  would  seem  to  prove,  that  the  adjacent  hills  were 

once  covered  with  vineyards  ;  and  such  is  its  state  of  presen-a- 

tion,  that  were  there  still  grapes  in  the  vicinity,  it  might  at  once 

1«  brought  into  use  without  repair.     I  would  have  given  much 

to  have  been  able  to  transport  this  ancient  relic  in  natura  to 

London  or  New  York. 

From  the  Wely  there  was  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain. 
Here  I  spent  several  hours,  at  various  times,  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  spreading  tree  ;   and  here  our  bearings  were  taken.*     The 

•  Bemugs  from  the  Wely  ne*r  Hableh  :  Mirr  and   mills  231'.     Bir  'Adis  271'. 

"^Uur  V/)\  1^  m.    Mpjdel  Yuball»6  .  Ji\){iUeh  256\    Kefr  Saba  807'.  Kilkilicli 

^leh  207  \    K&l'at  el-'Ain  220\    tU  844% 
Vol.  III.-12* 
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ruin  of  ez-Zaktlr  in  the  S.  S.  £.  seemed  extensive  and  old. 
Further  off  was  Mejilel  Yaha  ;  and.  in  the  plain,  Ras  el-'Ain,  or 
Kal'at  el-'Ain,  as  it  is  called  Grom  its  ca«tle.  Far  in  the 
S.  8.  W.  the  tower  of  Ramleh  was  visible.  On  the  'Anjeh, 
further  west,  was  the  village  el-Mirr,  with  several  mills.  Nearer 
at  hand,  about  a  mile  distant,  was  Jiljulieh  S.  76^  W.  said  to  be 
DOW  almost  a  ruin.,  and  having  in  its  southern  part  a  large  Khfin 
similar  to  that  at  F^amleh.  Then  fullowed  Kefr  Sfiba  N.  53""  W. 
distant  from  us  about  two  miles,  in  full  view  ;>  and  lastly  Kilki- 
lieh,  N.  16°  W.  also  about  two  miles  distant.  The  plain  in  the 
west  and  northwest  is  uneven  ;  rising  bevond  Kefr  S&ba  and 
towards  the  coast  into  low  hills  or  swells,  some  of  which  are 
wooded. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  prospect  is  connected  with  Kefr 
Sfiba,  as  the  representative  of  the  Antipatris  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  whither  the  apostle  Paul  was  sent  off  from  Jerusalem 
by  night,  on  the  way  to  Caesarea,  in  order  to  save  him  from  a 
conspiracy  of  the  Jews.'  Josephus  relates,  that  the  first  Herod 
built  here  a  city,  on  a  site  formerly  called  Capharsabaj  in  a  fertile 
spot,  where  a  river  encompassed  the  city,  and  there  were  also  many 
trees.'  He  speaks  of  it  also  as  near  the  mountains  ;  and  telk 
us,  that  Alexander  Jannieus  drew  a  trench  with  a  wall  and  wooden 
towers  from  Antijiatris  to  the  coasts  of  Joppa,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stadia  in  length,  in  order  to  ]irevent  the  passage  of  Anti- 
ochus.^  Two  military  roads  led  from  Jerusalem  to  Antipatris, 
and  so  to  Ca}sarca  ;  one  by  way  of  Gibeon  and  Beth-horon  ;  the 
other  by  way  of  Gophna.*  By  which  of  these  roads  Paul  was 
conducted,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Antii)atri8  is 
mentioned  by  Jcmmc  and  the  Bourdeaux  ])ilgrim  ;  *  a  bishop  of 
Antipatris  wus  present  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  held  A.  D. 
451;  and  it  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  Christians  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.'  From  that  time  onward,  as  in 
so  many  other  instances,  the  later  Greek  name  (Antipatris)  has 
disap])eared  in  hiHt<»ry  ;  wliile  the  earlier  Kefr  Sal)a  lias  retained 
its  hold  u|X)n  the  li])A  of  the  common  people  even  unto  this  day. 

*  Yet  T.  Wililfiibrnrh,  wlion  pAMingthit  unlenthe  treDch  was  drawn  verr  oblSqiMlj, 

way  tpveral  yean  at^er  the  visit  ot'  Dr  or  pi'rhapji  along  tlie  rivor  *Aujeh. 

Smith,  cuulii  tiii<l  no  tnux*  ut*  the  name  *  The  ruad  hy  lioth-huron  wa»  foDowad 

Kefr  S.'iba.     MoiiatftUT.  der  deofpr.  Gos.  by  Ccntiu*  in  the  flight  of  hit  army,  Joa. 

in  Berlin,  N.  F.  I.  ]>.   23a.     Kitt«'r  Knlk.  H.  J.  2.  1».  8.  9.    That  hy  Gophna  wai 

XVI.  p.  672.  tnuitl   in    1848,   by  Dr  Smith,  to   tha 

"  Acto  23,  31  ;  com  p.  v.  12.  23  w).  lUMghbourbood  of  Mejdcl  Yaba  ;  mnnT  por- 

'  Or.  Kai«ipva0d,  *ht-^-\i\i    Antt.   I(>.  5.  tioni  of  the  road  beiuff  itiU  in  pmod  pr»- 

2 ;  cuuip.  13.  I  A.  ],  XafiapCo^  .  .  .  i^  rtr  »nration ;  ice  BiblioCh.  Sac.  1S43,  p.  481 

'AKTivarfili  KoXurau  "q- 

«  Jim.  H.  .1.  1.  4.  7;  cnmp  Antt  13.  I.'*.  *  Ilioron.  Epit  Tanba,  p.  G7a  ed. Start 

I.     Tlip  dirvct «iiKtanr«*  fnim  KitV  Sttim  to  Itin.  Hirnyi  p.  tiOO. 

the  coaMt  in  nut  over  ton  or  twfivc  mih^,  '  KeUiHi  Pala^t.  pp.  568-670. 

There  muit  tlHTi'fure  be  mnu*  iTDr  in  tlio  pbau.  CUron.  p.  358. 
r  oflSO  stadia  (18|  Roman  miiei); 
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The  preseni  Eefr  S&ba  is  a  village  of  some  size  ;  the  houses 
are  built  of  mnd,  as  in  most  of  the  villages  of  the  plain  ;  and 
there  are  no  relics  of  antiquity  visible.  A  well  just  east  of  the 
houses  is  fifty-seven  feet  deep  to  the  water,  and  is  walled  up 
with  hewn  stones.  The  village  stands  on  a  low  eminence  near 
tbe  western  hills ;  but  is  separated  from  them  by  a  smaller 
Wady  or  branch  of  the  plain.  ^  There  seems  to  be  no  valid 
reason  for  questioning  the  identity  of  this  spot  with  Antipatris. 
The  ancient  name  itself  is  decisive  ;  while,  in  the  rainy  season 
and  spring,  the  Wady  coming  from  the  mountains  would  suffi- 
ciently correspond  to  the  river  described  by  Josephus.  The 
distance  from  Lydda  is  also  tolerably  near  to  ^e  ancient  specifi- 
cation of  ten  Boman  miles.* 

The  name  Jiljtllieh  seems  to  correspond  to  an  ancient  Oilgal; 
and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  a  village  Galgtdis  situated  in 
the  sixth  mile  north  of  Antipatris.'  As  there  is  now  no  such 
village  known  in  the  north  of  Kefr  S&ba ;  *  and  as  Jilj(dieh  lies 
short  of  that  distance  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  it  may  well  be 
a  question,  whether  perhaps  a  slip  of  the  pen  may  not  have 
given  rise  to  the  reading  north  instead  of  aotUh.  Eusebius 
must  have  known  the  place ;  as  he  often  travelled  between 
Ctesarea  and  Jerusalem.  This  GalguUs  may,  or  may  not,  have 
been  the  same  with  the  GUgal  mentioned  once  along  with  Dor 
in  the  book  of  Joshua.' 

Monday^  April  26th, — Refreshed  aft;er  the  day  of  rest,  we 
started  fix)m  the  Wely  at  6.45,  for  Mejdel  Y&ba ;  without  a 
guide,  as  the  way  was  plain,  and  we  were  likely  to  fall  in  with 
persons,  of  whom  we  could  make  inquiries.  At  7.05  we  crossed 
the  deep  and  broad  water-bed  of  Wady  Kdnah  coming  from  E. 
S.  E.  It  is  here  known  as  Wady  Zakiir,  from  the  ruin  of  that 
name  on  its  northern  side,  half  a  mile  on  our  left ;  and  is  also 
called  Wady  Khureish,  from  another  ruin  on  its  southern  bank. 
It  runs  off  just  south  of  Jiljtilieh  to  the  Wady  which  comes 
firom  Kefr  Saba  ;  and  thus  goes  to  the  'Aujeh.  At  7.10  the 
ruin  Khureish  was  on  our  left,  not  far  from  our  path.  At  7.35 
we  crossed  a  smaller  Wady,  with  a  ruin  on  its  southern  bank, 
called  Ke&  Hatta  ;  consisting  of  a  few  walls  partly  standing,  a 
reservoir,  and  a  sarcophagus  used  as  a  drinking-trough.  Our  road 
led  along  the  low  rocky  hills  as  they  jut  out  into  the  great  plain  ; 
in  some  places  just  crossing  their  extremities.    At  8.05  we  came 

•  See  "Twit  to  AntipatrU'*  by  E.  cording  to  the  nsasX  rate  of  mules,  it 
Smith,  ia  1843  ;  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,     would  not  exceed  ten  miles. 

p.  492  nq.     Kitter  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  669  sq.  •  Onomart.  art.  Gelgrl. 

*  Itin.  Flieros.  p.  6<)0.  The  distance  *  The  name  Kilkilieh  has  no  affinity 
from  Kefr  Saba  to  Lydda,  according  to  our  with  the  name  Gilgal ;  nor  is  that  village 
own  ob«rration,  is  about  four  hours;  which,  in  any  sense  in  the  sixth  mllo  north  of 
at  our  rate  of  travelling,  would  not  yaiy  Kefr  SabA. 

much  from  12  Roman  miles;  while  ao-        *  Josh.  12,  23. 
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to  the  broad  channel  of  Wadj  Bibfih,  coming  down  from  the 
east  on  the  north  of  Mejdel.  Accordmg  to  an  informant  from 
this  village,  it  has  its  head  iiear  'Akrabeh/  and  paaaes  down  near 
ez-Z&wien.  It  runs  north  of  KtQ'at  el-'Ain,  and  so  to  the 
'Aujeh.  On  this  Wadj,  just  within  the  hills,  is  situated  Kefr 
Efifiun,  not  here  visible  ;  but  appearing  like  an  old  place,  as  wo 
saw  it  afterwards  from  the  plain. 

As  we  passed  along  our  road,  KcQ'at  el-'Ain  lay  below  as  on 
the  right,  in  a  depressed  part  of  the  plain*  On  a  low  monnd  it 
a  structure  in  the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram,  said  to  have 
been  once  a  fortress.  At  the  foot  of  this  mound,  on  the  west, 
is  the  great  fountain  of  the  river  'Aujeh  ;  one  of  the  largest  in 
Palestine.  It  forms  a  marshy  tract,  covered  with  reeds  and 
rushes.  This  fountain  and  others  below  furnish,  at  this  season, 
the  whole  supply  of  water  for  the  river  ;  which  is  nearly  as  large 
as  the  Jordan  near  Jericho.  The  water  has  a  bluish  tinge  ;  and 
the  current  is  usually  sluggish.*  The  river  sweeps  off  about  W. 
N.  W.  until  it  reaches  the  hills  or  higher  plateau  ;  and  just  here 
are  the  mills,  at  el-Mirr,  about  a  mile  from  the  source.  The 
stream  then  passes  on  about  W.  by  S.  under  steep  banks 
formed  by  low  cliffs. 

We  came,  at  8.30,  to  Mejdel  Y&ba ;  situated  on  a  rather 
steep  declivity  on  our  left,  with  a  Sheikh's  house  or  palace  over* 
looking  the  rest  of  the  village.  The  place  has  an  old  look  ;  but 
we  saw  few  definite  traces  of  antiquity.  The  Sheikh's  palace  it 
large  and  high ;  it  had  recently  been  bmlt  up ;  for  when  mj 
companion  passed  this  way  in  1843,  it  was  in  ruins.*  Its 
owner,  Sheikh  S&dik  el-Jema'iny,  was  now  in  banishment.  In 
a  field  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village  we  noticed  two  eaioo- 
phagi ;  the  isolated  rocks  had  been  hewn  away  outside,  perhapa 
with  vaults  below,  like  those  at  Hableh.  We  were  delayed  hm 
ten  minutes  in  trying  to  obtain  a  guide  ;  but  without  success.* 

From  Mejdel  we  turned  our  course  towards  the  plain,  S.  67* 
W.  in  order  to  enter  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  Ramlek 
Descending  from  the  village,  we  struck  at  8.50  the  deep  channel 
of  Wady  Kurftwa,  the  continuation  of  Wady  Bel&t ; '  and 
followed  down  its  right  side  for  fifteen  minutes  ;  when  we  crossed 
it.  We  could  see  a  bridge  with  three  arches  about  half  a  mile 
below,  on  the  Damascus  road.  This  Wady  must  drain  a  large 
region  of  countiy.  It  was  now  dry  ;  and  runs  to  the  'Aujeh  on 
the  west  of  the  Karoh.    At  9.15  we  struck  the  Damascus  road, 

>  Sea  ander  May  12th.  leh  212*.    BmthMh  224*.    elBfiir  SIS*. 

*  £.  Smith  iu  Bibliotheca  S«cr.  1848,  p.  BAs  al-'Aia  822'^Th6  followiiig  am  cm 

491.  tiM  wMtern  ade  of  the  plain  t  el-YchMl- 

■  E  Smith,  ibid.  p.  488  iq.  T«h  288%     d-Feiieh  282*.    d-MiilebUi 

«  Bearings  fKmi    llddel  YAbat    Kafr  291*. 

flAtaN.JiU6Uah2M*.  XoddSOi*.  Rui-  •  Sm  YoL  IL  pi  268.  fuL  ^] 
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caUed  es-Sult&na,  at  a  Wdy  named  Neby  TMry,  mtuated  on  a 
low  Tell,  with  a  pond  of  clear  water  on  the  nor^  of  it.  Here 
we  stopped  ten  minutes.^ 

We  now  proceeded  along  the  Sult&na  towards  Lndd .  and 
BandeL  After  five  minutes  the  road  crossed  a  Wady  with 
dirty  standing  water ;  and  then  rose  to  a  higher  tract  in  the 
plain,  with  a  more  gravelly  soiL  At  9.45  we  came  to  Benthieh, 
close  upon  our  left  hand  ;  situated  on  an  isolated  ledge  of  rock, 
which  here  protrudes  in  the  midst  of  the  plain.  It  was  once 
apparently  a  place  of  some  size  ;  but  is  now  a  miserable  hamlet.* 

The  name  Benthieh  (or  Bemthieh,  as  we  sometimes  heard 
it)  is  sufficiently  near  in  form,  to  suggest  an  identity  with  the 
Arimaikea  of  the  New  Testament.'  In  a  former  volume,  I 
have  given  reasons  for  regarding  Arimathea  as  having  no  con- 
nection with  Ramleh,  but  as  probably  situated  on  some  one  of 
the  hills  in  the  east  or  northeast  of  Lydda.^  The  same  general 
grounds  hold  good  against  the  idea  of  seeking  Arimathea  at 
Benthieh  ;  and  I  may  here  subjoin  a  few  additional  remarks. 

Josephus  mentions  in  the  north  of  Judea  four  toparchies, 
named  from  their  chief  towns,  viz.  Acrabatene,  Gophna,  Thamna, 
and  Lydda.  These  towns  are  now  all  known  ;  Thamna  having 
been  discovered  in  1843  by  Dr  Smith,  under  the  present  name  of 
Tibneh,  on  the  way  from  Gophna  to  Mejdel  Y&ba.'  The 
nature  of  the  country  shows,  that  these  toparchies  probably 
formed  long  parallelograms  lying  parallel  to  each  other,  extend- 
ing in  length  from  north  to  south.  The  first  occupied  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  water-shed  on  the  mountains  ;  the  second,  the 
western  side  of  the  same,  still  upon  the  mountains  ;  the  third, 
that  of  Thamna,  lay  along  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  ; 
while  the  last,  that  of  Lydda,  comprised  most  of  the  plain. 
South  of  the  Tharanitic  toparchy  was  that  of  Emmaus  ;  while 
Joppa  and  Jamnia  had  jurisdiction  over  the  towns  adjacent  to 
them.*  Now  as  Arimathea  was  situated  in  the  Thamnitic  dis- 
trict ;'  and  this  included  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountains 
and  probably  the  adjacent  hills  ;  wo  certainly  cannot  well  look 
for  Arimathea  either  at  Bamleh  or  at  Benthieh,  which  are  both 

'  Bearing*  from  Neby  Th&ry :   Mejdel  of  Eshmiskin.     This  would  seem  to  show, 

67'.  Karat  el-*Ain  10'.  Fejjch  81 8 \  Ren-  that  the  name  can  have  no  neoessaiy  oon- 

tbi«h  193".     Kefr  Kasim  44 \     el-Muzel-  nection  with  the  form  Arimathea. 

rfih  136  .     Kftly  Ho\    The*  last  three  *  See  Vol  IL  pp.  239,  241.  [iii.40,44.] 

w  on  and  among  the  lower  eorti'm  hilU  *  E.  Smith  in  Biblioth.  Sac.    1843,   p. 

•  Bearing   at   Renthieh  :     Kiiiy   106'.  484. 

Maieiri'ah  ^V.     Mejdel  Yaba  45°.     el-        •  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  3.  6.    Antt.  14.   11.  2. 

Yfhudiveh  250  \  1^   m.      Ranileh  206'.  Plia  H.  N.  6.  1«. 

Lftid  2t)0^      Deir  Abu  Mesh'ul  7   114'.         '  Onomast   '' Armatha  Soph im  ,,.  in 

1^\t  TCirif  1C7  .     et-Tireh  147'. — Tlicse  regione  Tamnitica  jnxta  Dio*polim,  unde 

lut  two  are  at  the  fvx>t  of  the  eastern  hills,  fuit  Joi^eph  qui  in  Kvangi'liis  ab  Arimathi* 

*  Tbere   i*  ht>wi'v«rr  anoth«-r  Rrmth-k^  esse  scribitnr.** 
^t  uf  the  Junlai),  on  the  Ilig  road  south 
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in  the  middle  of  the  {»Iaixu  and  nanirany  within  the  district  of 
Lrdda. 

The  same  result  seem?  to  f  >llow  from  a  notice  of  Jerome. 
That  father,  in  describing  the  journey  of  Paula,  representa  her 
as  passing  from  Antij^tris  to  Lydda  :  thence,  not  far  from  that 
city,  to  Arimathea  and  Nobe  ;  to  Juppa  also  ;  and  then,  turn- 
ing back,  to  Emmaus  or  Nico}«jlis  ;  whence  she  took  the  route 
by  the  two  Beth-horons  to  Jerusalem.*  All  this  serves  to  show, 
first,  that  Arimathea  was  not  Renthieh,  which  lies  directly  on  the 
road  between  Anripatris  and  Lydda  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
prol^bly  did  lie  somewhere  between  Lydda  and  Xobe,  now  Beit 
3ilba,  a  mile  northeast  of  Yalo.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hojie,  that  the  ancient  site  of  Arimathea  may  hereafter  be  dis- 
covered somewhere  in  that  region  ;  which,  as  yet,  has  not  been 
fully  explored. 

Leaving  Benthieh  at  10  o'cl<.ick,  we  proceeded  towards  Ludd. 
The  ground  six>n  sinks  again  to  the  lower  plain,  level  and  rich,  ex- 
tending towards  Y&fa,  lying  back  of  the  hills  that  are  on  the  west 
of  Fejjch.  In  that  direction  several  villages  came  in  sight  as  we 
passed  alt)ng  ;  the  names  of  which  we  lost  for  want  of  a  guide. 
In  the  same  direction  the  large  Wady  just  north  of  Ladd  runs 
to  the  'Aujeh.*  At  10.25  we  had  a  distant  view  of  Y&fa,  bear- 
ing N.  7S^  W.  We  crossed  a  Wady  at  10.40,  having  a  bridge 
with  two  arches  and  a  pool  of  water  under  them.*  At  11 
o'clock  there  was  a  ruin  on  the  right ;  apparently  once  a  Khin. 
At  11.20,  Berfilioh  was  in  sight,  S.  60=  E.  on  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  eastern  hills,  apparently  a  ruin.  We  came  at  11.30 
to  a  noble  bridge  of  three  or  more  arches,  spanning  the  great 
Wady  which  encircles  Ludd,  and  passes  off  northwest  to  the 
'Aujeh.  This  bridge  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  well  built, 
of  twice  the  usual  width,  and  still  tolerably  i^aved.  All  these 
bridges  and  Kh&ns  along  the  SultAna  show  how  important  this 
road  once  was,  as  the  great  line  of  communication  and  commerce 
between  Egypt  and  Damascus. 

Wc  reached  Ludd  at  11.45  ;  and  stopped  for  lunch  on  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  town  outside.  The  Banileh  road  lies 
a  little  further  west ;  and  our  mules  and  muleteers  {par  nobUt) 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  keep  on  towards  that  place.  We  had 
nothing  left,  but  to  send  Rnshid  afler  them  to  bring  them  back  ; 
and  this  detained  us  here  for  nearly  two  hours.     There  was  a 

'  Hieron.  in  Kp.  86  ad  Knftoch.  Kpit.  atqnc  inda  |>roficisceiifl  Mcendit  Bctfaorao 

Pttiilir,   p.   671),   **  ct  Lyddam  verfam  in  infrriomn,'*  etc. 

I)i«iHlniliro  (vidif)  .  . .  hauil  {irorul  ab  ea  *  At  10.15,  the  Tillage  et-T!reh  bora  & 

ArintiithiBiuvii'iihiin.T<>i«ph,qui  Doniinam  45'    K.  li  m. 

■rpelirit;  vt  Nob«  urbem  f«rerdiituin  ...  *  At  I0.5U,  Dcir  T(irif  bore  S.  60'  E. 

Joppcii  quiMiuf  .  .  .  rrjtrtitoquf  itintre  Ni-  ti  m. 
oopulim,  que  priut  Emmaiia  Tocabntur . . . 
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laige  muster  of  camels  in  the  open  ground  near  us  ;  many  of 
thrai  young.  Among  the  houses  in  this  quarter  were  several 
laige  buildings,  said  to  be  in  use  as  soap  fiictories.  The  houses 
of  Ludd,  thonj^  numerous,  are  in  general  small  and  mean. 
Here  our  eyes  were  again  greeted  with  the  pleasant  sight  of  a 
number  of  palm  trees. 

We  engaged  a  guide  for  Yfilo  ;  and  before  leaving,  he  took 
US  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  church,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
tiie  town.  Instead  of  passing  through  the  streets,  he  led  us 
around  on  the  outside  towards  the  south  ;  where  we  entered  by 
another  gate  not  much  frequented.  These  are  noble  ruins ;  but 
were  now,  by  daylight,  less  majestic  and  imposing,  than  as  we 
saw  them  formerly,  by  moonlight.  The  historical  notices  of  the 
church,  and  of  Lydda,  I  have  elsewhere  given.  ^ 

Leaving  the  gate  at  1.55,  we  took  the  road  for  Yfilo  by  way 
of  el-Kub&b,  at  first  S.  26^  E.  After  fifteen  minutes  we  crossed 
obliquely  Wady  Harlr,  coming  irom  the  S.  S.  W.  and  uniting  a 
little  further  north  with  Wady  'Atallah,  to  form  the  great  water- 
course on  the  north  of  Ludd.  Here  were  pools  of  stagnant 
water  ;  firom  which  women  were  filling  their  jars,  and  bearing 
them  away  on  their  heads.  The  ground  now  became  higher  ; 
and  at  2.^  there  was  a  ridge  or  swell,  with  an  extensive  view.* 
After  another  reach  of  the  plain,  we  came  at  2.45  to  the  water- 
bed  of  Wady  'Atallah,  coming  down  by  Eubfib  from  the  Meij 
Ibn  'Omeir.  We  followed  up  this  valley ;  and  ten  minutes  later 
Kubab  came  in  sight,  S.  35"^  E.  We  afterwards  rose  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  valley  along  the  plain  ;  and  at  3.10  had 
several  villages  in  sight.'  Among  them  was  Abu  Shtlsheh  on 
the  western  end  of  a  range  of  hills  in  the  south ;  also  'Ann^beh, 
a  village  of  some  size  on  the  north  of  the  Wady.  We  here  dis- 
missed our  guide,  who  had  given  us  little  satisfaction. 

Keeping  along  the  edge  of  the  plain,  we  at  length  climbed  the 
steep  hill  of  Kub&b,  and  reached  that  village  at  3.55.  This  hiU 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  northern  extremities  of  the  range 
running  out  N.  N.  W.  from  Zorah  ;  or  rather  perhaps,  as  a 
iwrtheastem  spur  of  the  same.  The  village  is  of  considerable 
size ;  but  has  no  marks  of  antiquity,  nor  any  historical  impor- 
tance. As  we  passed  up  along  its  southwestern  side,  we  had 
some  diflSculty  to  pick  our  way  among  the  numerous  openings, 
like  small  wells,  leading  to  subterranean  magazines  for  grain. 
The  people  were  quite  civil.  We  found  that  having  no  guide 
we  had  come  out  of  our  way  in  ascending  to  the  village  ;  inas- 

*  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  244-248.  fiii.  49-55.]     it  iuaea  from  the  eoatem  hills  into  the 

*  Besrijigfi  at  2.20:  Jin>xai06\   Ram-     plaia 

kh  264'  Ludd  334\  Neby  Daniul  116'.  *  Bearings  at  8.10:  Abu  Sh6sheh  198". 
<1-Haditheh  43  .  This  Litter  is  a  large  el-Birriyeh  S.  50^  W.  1^  m.  el-Kabab 
^%«  just  at  the  mouth  of  a  Wadjr,  as     148^     el-*Amiabeh  82%  2  m. 
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mnch  ad  «)ur  proper  road  lav  along  the  bottom  of  the  rallcr  on 
the  north  ;  and  we  now  had  some  difficulty  in  descending  the 
very  steep  declivity  on  that  side  to  regain  it.  Here  Wady  'Aly, 
ooniing  fiom  Saris  and  Latron,  unites  with  Wady  'Atallah  com- 
ing ir\ym  the  Merj.*  * 

The  Uin^  villiige  'Ann&boh  was  here  inthe  north  beyond  the 
valley.  The  name  suggests  the  Bethoannaba  or  Btihantuiba  of 
J«.'n)me  ;  which  according  to  him  was  in  the  fourth  mile  from 
Lrdda  :  though  many  saui  it  was  in  the  eighth  mile.*  This 
^eems  to  imply,  that,  even  thus  early,  the  names  of  'Ann&beh 
and  Beit  Niiba  were  sometimes  confounded ;  the  specificatkms 
of  tour  niile^  and  eight  miles  liom  Lydda  being  still  applicable  to 
these  villages  respectively. 

Leaving  EuMb  at  4.15,  we  descended  towards  the  northeast, 
CHHweii  Wady  'Aly.  and  proceeded  up  Wady  'Atallah  towards 
YaU\  The  po^^icion  of  thU  place  was  pointed  out  to  us,  as  on  the 
Ui'rth  side  of  a  spur  or  ridge  running  out  west  from  th&  moun- 
niia:»  OQ  the  9i>uth  of  the  Merj  ;  but  it  was  not  visible  fiom 
Kul^K  Our  road  led  along  the  broad  open  valley,  about  Su 
TO-'  R'  After  half  an  hour  our  course  became  about  E.  8.  E. 
*n^i  at  ^  o'olvvk  we  reached  the  western  extremity  of  the  spur. 
We  "^v^n  turned  up  aloni:  the  hill  side  ;  and  after  a  while  passed 
•i  <"';;ul  Wduly  mnnir.jr  down  north,  with  a  little  fountain  on  its 
rirtluT  sulo  by  the  |^th.     At  5.40  we  came  to  Yalo. 

Tiiis  villai^^  is  situated  midway  up  this  northern  declivity, 
Ivtwoi'D  two  ravines  running  dnwn  to  the  plain  below  ;  it  thus 
owrltvtks  the  beautiful  meadow-like  tract  of  the  Merj  Ibn  'Omeir. 
There  is  a  fountain  in  the  western  ravine,  which  supplies  the 
village.  The  ]>lace  has  an  old  apj^earance  ;  and  in  a  cliff  beyond 
the  eastern  ravine  are  several  large  caverns  in  the  rocks  ;  which 
iu:\y  Iv  natural,  but  have  probably  been  enlarged.  The  village 
K'longs  to  the  family  of  the  Sheikhs  Abu  Ghaush,  who  reside  at 
Knriet  el-'Em\b.  One  of  the  younger  of  them  was  now  here, 
and  i>aid  us  a  vi^dt  in  our  tent.  The  people  of  Yalo  were  well 
dis|HH4iHl,  and  treateil  us  respectfully. 

The  tine  ])lain  ur  basin,  Meij  Ibn  'Omeir,  which  now  lay 
spread  (Mit  Wfore  us,  stretches  in  among  the  hills  quite  to  the 
Imso  of  the  stivp  wall  of  the  mountains  ;  on  the  top  of  which 
lire  situatod  Uj^per  Reth-horon  and  Saris.  South  of  it  is  the 
viilg^'  of  Yulo  ;   and  on  the  north  and  northwest  are  lower  hills. 

'  l^rnring*  M   KiitWib  i    KaniWh   314*.  tur  Bethosnnaba.     Pleriqne  ■ntcin  afBr- 

'VimnWh   N.      rMAtn'm   I.M '.     *Ainn-a.4  mnnt  in  ivtavo  ab  on  milliario  titani,  cC 

1:1'.        S^lMt  *.U  .      SJiiii  P  l.tO'.     Rtfit  am>ellari  Rethannabam.** 

\,  1,1  to:  .  *  B^aringii  at  4.40:  vl-L&tn'm  ^1)0. 

*  |)iH«inii«t.  art.  .1n«iA:  "Km  n^qw  htv.  'Amwufi  S.  L'.~>    E.  1  m.     S«lbh  N.  A    K. 

.lit*   villii    ,iii\ia   ISiv«fti«liin   \\nM\   quarto  1   m       Ihii  last  ii  a  ruin  noitk  of  tbt 

mUUaiio  ail  unriiuleiu  |»lagam, qua*  vuca-  Wadjr. 
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The  name  Ibn  'Omeir  belongs  to  a  district^  and  not  specially  to 
the  plain.  In  our  former  journey  we  had  looked  down  upon  this 
(be  tract  from  the  high  position  of  Beit  'tfr  el-Fdka  ;  and  the 
description  then  given  we  now  found  to  be  correct ;  with  the 
nn^e  exception^  that,  as  seen  from  so  high  a  point,  the  basin 
leemed  to  be  draaned  off  more  in  the  southwest  towaids  Ekron  ; 
whereas,  as  now  appears,  it  is  drained  by  Wady  'Atalleh  to  the 
'Anjeh.'  In  and  around  the  plain  are  several  villages.  From 
Tlio  we  oould  see  Beit  Nflba  in  the  plain  ;  Beit  Ltkkieh  at  the 
foot  of  the  northern  hills ;  BOmm&neh,  a  ruin,  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain ;  also  BAs  Eerka'  and  Jemmfila  on  the  lower  parts  of 
the  mountain  further  north,  in  the  district  of  the  Simh&n 
Sheikhs,  who  live  at  B&s  Kerka',  and  are  Eeis.*  Could  we  have 
taken  a  direct  route  from  Mejdel  Y&ba  to  Ydlo,  more  towards 
the  e^Bty  it  would  have  brought  us  through  a  tract  as  yet  little 
vidted,  containing  apparently  many  villages. 

The  whole  of  the  Meij,  and  indeed  very  much  of  the  great 

eln  through  which  we  had  passed  to-day,  was  now  covered  with 
vy  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  Merj,  especially,  reminded 
me  in  this  respect  of  the  rich  harvest  I  had  seen  a  year  before  in 
Lincolnshire,  m  passing  from  London  to  Scotland.  The  barley 
VIS  now  in  the  ear ;  and  would  soon  be  ready  for  harvesting. 
Kany  tares  were  milled  with  the  grain.  The  dry  season,  too, 
had  already  conmienced ;  the  grass  in  many  places  was  beginning 
to  lose  its  green  ;  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  present  verdure 
of  the  fields  would  be  no  more. 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  reasons  for  regarding 
TUo  as  the  ancient  Ayalon  ;  and  the  fine  basin  below  as  the 
^ey  of  Aijalon,  over  which  Joshua  commanded  the  moon  to 
Btand  still.'  The  place  had  always  interested  us  ;  and  we  were 
gmtified  in  being  able  to  spend  a  night  in  it.  So  fitr  as  I  know, 
it  had  as  yet  been  visited  by  no  modem  traveller.* 

Beit  Ndba,  which  lay  below  us  in  the  plain,  about  a  mile 
di«tant,  with  a  large  olive  grove  beyond  it,  we  may  regard  as  the 
repreaentative  of  the  Nohe  of  Jerome  ;  and  was  also  in  his  day 
^egaidcd  by  some  as  a  Bethannaha^  The  historical  notices  are 
given  in  a  former  volume.'  This  plain  was  selected  by  Eichard 
of  England  as  the  place  of  his  long  encampment,  doubtless  on 
account  of  its  convenience  and  fertility. 

I  Sm  Vol  XL  p.  253.  [ill.  63.]  three  Tillages,  'Amw&a,  Beit  NALa,    and 

'  For  the  two  great  parties,  Keif  artd  Yalo,  from  the  Jenualcm  road  near  L&- 

JoHa,  Me  in  VoL  IL  p.  17.    [ ii.  344.]—  tron.     This  would  not  be  powiblo,  I  think, 

«?n«K»  at  Yilo :  Beit  Tr  el-F6ka  64°.  as  toBeitNAba,  and  certainly  not  as  to 

^^  Nfiba  41,  1  m.     Beit   Liikicbr)9%  Yalo.     I^ds  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  2m. 

*^Btoeh  86'.  iUa  Kerka'  69*".  Jemmala  *  Hierou.  in  £p.  86  ad  £n»toch.  Epit. 

*•  PauljB,  p.  673;  see  above,  p.  142.  n.  1. — 

,J  Josh.  10,  12.  See  VoL  II  p.  253  sq.  Onoma«t  art  Anob ;  see  above,  p.   I44b 

[»t«.]  a  2. 

*  Dr  Vilson  ipeaks  of  baring  smu  the  •  V6L  IL  p.  254.  [iiL  64.] 
Vol.  UI.— 13 
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At  T&lo  we  were  told  of  a  ruin  in  the  mountains  on  liil 
east,  said  not  to  be  far  off,  called  Kefir.  It  was,  however,  nrtil 
too  late  for  us  to  visit  it  from  Y&lo;  nor  were  we  able  aft«k 
wards  to  make  an  excursion  to  it  from  Jerusalem.  But,  in  ^ 
name  Kefir,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  ancient  CM* 
phirahj  a  city  of  the  Gibeonites,  afterwards  assigned  to  Beigaii 
min  ;  and,  after  the  captivity,  again  inhabited  by  the  retuniiBS 
exiles.^  From  that  day  till  this,  it  has  remained  nnkndwZ 
When  ascertained,  it  will  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  fiiofc 
cities  of  the  Gibeonitcs  ;  the  other  three,  Gibeon,  Be^oth,  aai 
Kiijath-Jearim,  having  already  been  recognised  in  el-Jifa^  d* 
Bireh,  and  Kuriet  el-'Enab. 

Tuesday y  April  27th. — The  morning  opened  with  an  a} 
ance  of  rain,  and  a  slight  shower  fell  ;  but  the  clouds  soon 
away,  and  the  day  b^t^ame  fine.  We  broke  up  from  Y&k  tl 
6.55,  with  a  guide  for  Sfir'a.  At  first  we  returned  on  out  rail 
of  last  evening  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  kept  still  h^  abw 
the  declivity,  about  N.  65''  W.*  At  7.25  we  turned  to  the  M| 
around  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge  ;  and  had  'Amw&s  and  LAtiM 
before  us  in  a  line,  8.  47°  W.' 

Descending  gradually  we  came  at  7.40  to  the  village  id 
'Amwds,  lying  on  the  gradual  western  declivity  of  a  rocky  hill| 
sufficiently  high  to  have  an  extensive  view  of  the  great  pkna 
It  is  now  a  poor  hamlet  consisting  of  a  few  mean  houses.  ThM 
are  two  fountains  or  wells  of  living  water  ;  one  just  by  the  v]l« 
lage,  and  the  other  a  little  down  the  shallow  valley  west.  Thi 
former  is  probably  the  one  mentioned  by  Sozomen  in  the  fifUi 
century,  by  Theophanes  in  the  sixth,  and  again  by  Williball  fm 
the  eighth,  as  situated  in  a  spot  where  three  ways  met  {in  trimo)i 
and  as  possessing  healing  qualities.^ 

We  noticed  also  fragments  of  two  marble  columns  ;  and 
were  told  of  sarcophagi  near  by,  which  had  recently  been  opened. 
But  the  chief  relic  of  antiquity  consists  in  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  church  just  south  of  the  village,  originally  a  fine  stroe- 
ture,  built  of  large  hewn  stones.  The  circular  eastern  end  is 
still  standing,  as  also  the  two  western  comers  ;  but  the  iatei^ 
vening  parts  lie  in  ruins.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the 
ancient  Nicopolis.' 

That  'Aniw(ks  represents  the  ancient  Emma'UB  or  NieopdiMf 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  according  to  the  Ififl. 

'  Josh  9,  17.  18,  26.  Ksn  2,  25.  Kch.  ^htM  S.  wmiMdi  ab  mmml  {  18w     "At 

7,  2f».  fame  of  thit  fonntnio  wem*  to  lunnt  bMM 

"  Bearing!  at  7 10 :  cl-Buij  15^.  Knbmb  i>pread  abroad,  aa  heaHng  both  aaa  vl 

299  .  beaut;  tee  Keland  PaL  p.  759  n. 

"  Bearings  at  7.2ft:  Knbib  S04'.    Ahn  •  Bearing!  at  'Amwlc:    KuUb  814*. 

Shfifhrh  2KS  .     Khfildch  256'.     Beit  Jit  Ramleh  314  .    Abn  Shilkihah  2S8%    BA 

28ft.     |Jktn'.n227.    'Aniwat  227'.  Jix  234%    'Ann&beh  888% 

*  Somm.  IL  E.  6.  21.  Theophan.  p.  41. 
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Eierot.  twenty-two  Roman  mfles  distant  from  Jerusalem^  and 
ten  from  Lydda,  I  believe  no  one  donbts.^  The  name  does  not 
oeeiir  in  tiie  Old  Testament ;  bnt  from  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
beei  and  from  Josephos  we  learn,  that  here  Judas  MaccabsBUS 
defeated  the  Syrian  genezal  Gtorgias;*  that  Emmans,  having 
koi  dismantled,  was  afterwards  fortified  by  the  Syrian  Bac- 
dbiles;*  that  under  the  Romans  it  became  the  head  of  a 
toparchy ;  was  afterwards  reduced  to  slavery  by  Cassius  ;  and 
•t  last  was  burned  by  order  of  Varus  just  after  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great*  The  place  appears  not  to  have  received  the 
name  Nicopolia  until  the  third  centuiy  after  Christ ;  when  it 
was  again  rebuilt  by  the  exertions  of  the  writer  Julius  Africanus, 
who  flourished  about  A.  D.  220.'  This  name,  along  with 
Emmaus,  it  continued  to  bear  during  the  centuries  of  the 
cnuades.'  Yet  the  writers  of  that  epoch,  and  later  travellers, 
irtio  speak  of  a  CasUUum  Emmaus  (from  the  Vulgate),  evidentiy 
lud  m  view,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  the  fortress  at  el-Lfitrdn, 
amQe  distant,  on  the  Jerusalem  road.'  The  village  'Amwfis, 
tboogh  in  sig^t  from  that  road,  would  seem  hitherto  to  have  been 
actiuJly  visited  by  no  traveller. 

A  question  of  a  good  deal  of  historical  interest  connects 
itadf  with  this  place  ;  viz.  whether  it  stands  in  any  relation  to  the 
Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament,  whither  the  two  disciples  were 
going  fixnn  Jerusalem,  as  Jesus  drew  near  and  went  with  them, 
on  the  day  of  his  resurrection  ? '  As  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tunent  DOW  stands,  the  distance  of  the  place  from  Jerusalem  is 
Baid  to  have  been  sixty  stadia ;  which,  if  correct,  of  course 
excludes  all  idea  of  any  connection  with  the  present  'Amw&s  ; 
tbe  latter  being  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  distant 
fiom  the  Holy  City.* 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  earliest  period  of 

^hkh  we  have  any  record,  after  the  apostolic  age,  the  opinion 

'  prevaOed  in  the  church,  that  Nicopolis  (as  it  was  then  called) 

^^  the  scene  of  that  narrative.     Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in 

'  Bienn.  td.  Dan.  c  8  et  12  :  <*  Emant,  Paschal  ad  A.  D.  229.   SeeReland  p.  759. 

q«  muK  Nicopolis  .  .  .  ubi  incipiant  mon-  *  Will.  Tyr.  7.  24.   ib.  8. 1.     Brocaidui 

<iut  Judaue  coitfiu;gere.'*    Itio.  Hieroa.  p.  c  9.  10. 

^.  ^  Here  the  first  host  of  cnisadeia  en- 

'  1  yaoc.  3,  40. 57.  4, 8. 14. 15.  Hieron.  camped  for  the  last  time  before  reaching 

•4  Dia  c.  8.  Jerusalem  ;  WiU.  Tyr.  7.  24. 

'  1  Mmh:.  9,  50.     Joa  Antt  13.  1.  8.  "  Luke  24,  13-35. 

*  'Toe  B.  J.  3.  3.  5. — Antt  14.  11.  2s.  '  The  Itin.  Hieros.  gives  the  distance  of 
^  17.  10.  9.  Nicopolis  from  Jemsalem  at  22  R.  miles. 

*  Hieron.  in  Catalog.  Scriptor.  Eccles.  But  the  specifications  of  that  Itinerary  a« 
"Jolioi  .\fricanua,  cujus  qulnque  de  tem-  to  distances  are  only  general,  and  can 
P^'bw  extant  rolumina,  siib  Impexatore  never  be  taken  as  exact  The  traveller 
JJ-  Ann^lio  Antonino  .  .  .  legationem  pro  now  occupies  fVom  $ix  to  nx  and  a  half 
°*«intionc  urbis  Emmaus  susocpit  qua  hours  between  'Amwas  and  Jerusalem, 


°*«intionc  urbis  Emmaus  susocpit,  qua 
P^^  NicopoUs  appellata  est"     Chron. 


over  a  very  bad  road. 
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the  fourth  century,  are  explicit  on  this  point ;  the  one  a  leading 
bishop  and'  historian,  the  other  a  scholar  and  translator  of  the 
Scriptures.^  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  known  of  no  other  in- 
terpretation ;  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  any  other  in  any  ancient 
writer.  The  same  opinion  continued  general  down  through 
succeeding  ages  until  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ;'  when  slight  traces  begin  to  appear  of  the  later  idea, 
which  fixed  an  Emmaus  at  Kubeibeh ;  a  transfer  of  which  there 
is  no  earlier  vestige,  and  for  which  there  was  no  possible  ground, 
except  to  find  an  Emmaus  at  about  sixty  stadia  fix)m  the  Holy 
City.* 

Thus,  for  thirteen  centuries  did  the  interpretation  current 
in  the  whole  church  regard  the  Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament 
as  identical  with  Nicopolis.  This  was  not  the  voice  of  mere 
tradition  ;  but  the  well  considered  judgment  of  men  of  learning 
and  critical  skiU,  resident  in  the  country,  acquainted  with  the 
places  in  question,  and  occupied  in  investigating  and  describing 
the  scriptural  topography  of  the  Holy  Land. — The  objections 
which  lie  against  t&s  view  have  been  well  presented  by  Beland 
and  others  ;  and  are  the  four  following  :  * 

First  The  express  statement  of  Luke,  that  Emmaus  was 
distant  from  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia.'  Such  is  indeed  the  proa- 
ent  reading,  as  found  in  aU  the  editions  and  in  most  of  ihe 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  several  manuscripts  and  some  of 
them  of  high  authority,  read  here  one  hundred  and  sixty  ;  and 
thus  point  to  Nicopolis.'  This  may  then  have  been  the  current 
reading  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  There  seems 
indeed,  to  be  a  strong  probability  that  it  actually  was  so  ;  once 
otherwise,  those  fathers  in  searching  for  the  Eiomaus  of  Luke, 
had  only  to  seek  at  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  fix)m  Jerusalem, 
in  order  to  find  it.  We  therefore,  may  draw  at  least  this  defi* 
nite  conclusion,  viz.  that  in  their  day  such  an  Emmaus  was  un- 
known ;  and,  also,  that  probably  their  copies  read  one  hundred 
and  sixty  stadia. — ^It  may  have  been  that  the  word  or  numeral 
letter  signifying  a  hundred  had  early  begun  to  be  dropped  fiom 

>  Onomast.  art  JSmaui;  here  Jerome,  "Enab  to  have  been  earlier  regarded  m 

translatiiig  Eiuebiiifly  writes :  "  BmauM,  de  Emmaus ;  of  which  there  is  not  Uie  diglit- 

qno  looo  fait  Cleophas,  otgns  Lucas  memi-  est  vestige  in  histoiy  or  tradition.  Cfanndiat 

nit  Evangelista.     Haso  est  nunc  Nicopolis  in  Palestine,  no.  1.  p.  7. 
insignis  civitas  PalsBstuue.**  *  Reland  Pal  p.  426  sq.     Ranmer  PaL 

*  So  Sozomen  H.  E.  5.  21.    Theophan.  p.  169.  Edit  8. 
p.  41.    Vito  S.  l^lUibaldi  ab  anon.  §  18.        >  Luke  24,  13. 

WilL  Tyr.  7.  24.  Jao.  de  Vitr.  68.  p.  1081.        *  Two  nndal   mannseripta   have   thia 

Brocardns  o.  lOi  reading,  yis.  JT,  or  Cod,  Oypnu$  ;  and  N, 

*  Sir  J.  ManndeTille,  Voiage  p.  94.  or  Cod,  VindolMmenm ;  besides  seTeral 
Lndolf  de  Sachem  §  48 ;  in  Reusb.  p.  850.  onrsiye  manuscripts.  See  tha  oritioal 
See  mora  in  Vol  IL  p.  255.  n.  4.  [iii.  editions  of  Wetslein,Grie8bach,TiBc]ieBdoii; 
66.]— Mr  Wmiami   ao^poses  Knriet  el-  eta 
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tbe  text  by  a  lapse  of  tranficribers ;  and  that  this  was  increased 
•leopies  were  multiplied  in  other  lands,  by  copyists  who  knew 
nothing  of  Palestine ;  until  at  length  by  degrees  the  omission 
beeune  corrent  in  the  manuscripts.  Indeed,  few  if  any  of  the 
manascripts  now  extant,  were  written  in  Palestine.  There  exist 
iihwifle  in  the  New  Testament  other  examples  of  erroneous 
mdiags,  which  have  doubtless,  in  like  manner,  crept  in  through 
the  error  of  transcribers.* 

Seccnd  Josephus  relates,  that  Vespasian  (or  Titus)  assigned 

in  Palestine  a  place  of  habitation  for  eight  hundred  men,  whom 

he  had  dismissed  from  his  army ;  it  was  called  Emmaus,  and 

was  distant  from  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia.*    This,  it  is  said,  con- 

fimis  the  present  reading  of  the  New  Testament.    But  since,  as 

is  well  known,  the  works  of  Josephus  were  copied  in  a  later  age 

ifanost  exclusiTely  by  Christian  transcribers,  this  passage  would 

TCiy  naturally  be  conformed  to  the  current  readmg  in  Luke ; 

while  it  is  also  true,  that  several  manuscripts  of  Josephus  still 

nad  here  thirty  stadia.*    This  at  least  shows  the  reading  to  be 

variable,  and  therefore  doubtM ;  so  that  it  can  have  no  weight 

in  determining  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.    Indeed,  the 

original  of  it  may  just  as  well  have  been  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Third.  The  Emmaus  of  Luke  and  Josephus,  it  is  said,  is 

called  a  village;*  while  Nicopolis  was  a  city.     But  the  word 

employed  by  Luke  signifies  strictly  a  totvn  without  waUa,  a 

conntry-town,  as  distinguinhed  from  a  fortified  city ;  and  that  used 

by  Josephus  denotes  a  place,  and  is  also  put  for  a  fortified  post 

or  town.     Emmaus  had  been  laid  in  ashes  by  Varus  shortly 

after  the  death  of  Herod,  and  would  seem  not  to  have  been 

fidly  rebuilt  until  the  third  century  ;  when  it  received  the  name 

of  Nicopolis.     When  Luke  wrote,  therefore,  it  was  probably 

Btill  a  place  partially  in  ruins  and  without  walls  ;  a  fitting  post 

for  a  colony  of  disbanded  soldiers. 

Fourth.  The  distance  of  Nicopolis  from  Jerusalem  is  too 
great,  it  is  said,  to  admit  of  the  return  of  the  two  disciples  the 
same  evening,  so  as  to  meet  the  assembled  apostles.  This  how- 
ever would  depend,  not  so  much  upon  the  distance,  as  upon  the 
time  when  they  set  off.     They  "rose  up  the  same  hour,"*  and 

>  Thai  in  John  19,  14  it  is  said  that  '  Jos.  B.  J.  7.   6.  6.— Both  De  Wctte 

Jesus  w&«  sentenced  b7Pi]ato  at  the  tixth  and  Moycr,  on  Lnke  24,  13,  refer  to  Jo- 

hour;  while  according  to  Mark  15,  25  he  sephos  as  placing  this  Emmaus  on  the 

vai  cnxnfied  at  the  third  hour ;  which  last  north  of  Jerusalem.  But  neither  JoMphna 

tkme  accords  with  the  circnmstances  of  nor  any  other  writer  snjs  one  word  as  to 

tlw  crucifixion.     A  transcriber  probably  its  direction  from  the  Holy  City, 

miitook  f  for  s^.    See  the  author's  Gr.  '  See  note  on  Joseph.  1.  c.   ed.   Haror- 

Harm.  p.  226. — Another  instance  is  Acts  camp.    Rodigcr    in  Allg.  Lit  Zcit  Apr. 

7,  16,  where  Abraham  is  put  for  Jacob  ;  1842,  no.  72,  p.  576. 

eomp.  Gca  33,  18.  19.— A  thiid  is  the  in-  *  Luke  24,  13  kwii^.    Jos.  B.  J.  7.  6.  6 

leition  of  the  name  Jeremiah^  Matt.  27,  X^P^^^'    ■^^  ^®  Lexicons. 

9;  oomp.  Zech.  11,  12.  18.  '  Luke  24,  83. 

Vol.  IlL-13* 
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naturally  retnmed  in  haste,  to  make  known  their  glad  tidings  ; 
although  with  all  their  haste,  they  could  not  well  have  traveraed 
the  distance  in  lesQ  than  five  hours.  It  was  not  yet  evening 
when  they  arrived  at  Emmaus  ; '  and  if  they  set  (^  to  retain 
even  as  late  as  six  o'clock,  which  at  that  season  would  be  about 
sunset,  they  might  reach  the  city  by  eleven  o'clock.  The  apos- 
tles were  assembled  and  the  doors  were  shut  ^^  for  fear  of  the 
Jews  ; " '  they  had  indeed  partaken  of  an  evening  meal,  but  thip 
had  already  been 'long  ended  ;  for  Jesus  afterwards  inquires,  if 
they  have  there  any  food.'  It  was  evidently  late.  There  is 
therefore  nothing  impossible  or  improbable  in  the  supposition, 
that  the  two  hs4  hastened  back  a  long  distance,  late  at  night, 
perhaps  with  much  bodily  effort,  to  deckre  to  their  brethren  the 
wonderftil  things  of  which  they  had  been  witnesses.  A  like 
amount  of  travel,  on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  would  be  noth- 
ing strange  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  case  then  may  be  thus  presented.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  reading  of  good  manuscripts  gives  the  distance  of  Emmaus 
from  Jen^em  at  one  hundred  and*sixty  stadia;  at  which 
point  there  was  a  place  called  Emmaus,  which  still  exists  as  the 
village  '  Amw&s ;  and  all  this  is  further  supported  by  the  critical 
judgment  of  learned  men  residing  in  the  country  near  the  time  ; 
as  also  by  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  first  thirteen  centuries. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  current  reading  of  sixty  stadia 
in  most  of  the  present  manuscripts,  written  out  of  Palestine  ; 
supported  only  by  a  doubtful  reading  of  Josephns  ;  but  with  no 
place  existing,  either  now  or  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  to 
which  this  specification  can  be  referred.  80  &r  as  it  r^Euds 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  a  question  between  two  various  read- 
ings ;  one,  now  the  current  one  in  manuscripts  and  editions,  but 
with  no  otiier  valid  support ;  the  other  supported  in  like  manner 
by  manuscripts,  as  also  by  &cts,  by  the  judgment  of  early 
scholars,  and  by  early  and  unbroken  tradition. — ^After  lonff  and 
repeated  consideration,  I  am  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  judg-  • 
ment  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.* 


Leaving  'Amw&s  and  proceeding  along  the  declivity,  which 
here  falls  off  gradually  towards  the  west,  we  came  in  twenty 
minutes  to  the  Jerusalem  road,  and  to  el-Lfitrdn  situated  dose 

*  Luke  24,  2a  29.  merely  oonfonned  to  the  prevmiliiig  trad!- 
'  John  20,  19.  tion;  KninOl  Comm.  ad  Loa  L  a  But 
'  Maik  IS,  14.    Luke  24,  41.  in  this  case,  there  was  and  is  an  Emmaiia 

*  See  also  BMger  in  AUg.  Lit  Zeit.  1.  actually  existmg  at  the  distance  specified; 
c  Ritter  Eidk.  aVL  p.  545  sq.— It  may  in  the  other,  at  sixty  stadia,  there  has  hean 
be  said,  and  has  been  said,  that  the  Mss.  no  trace  of  an  Elmmaos  sinoe  the  donblfiil 
which  read  ^  one  hnndred  and  sixty,"  were  reading  of  Josepfanib 
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1^  its  Bonthem  side.  This  is  a  conical  Tell,  commanding  a 
wide  prospect ;  and  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  large  and 
itiong  fortress.  We  rode  to  the  summit ;  from  which  we  could 
Bee  Ten  es-S&fieh  in  the  southwest,  and  also  Y&fa  and  the 
Meditenanean.^  The  ruins  consist  of  walls  of  large  stones  well 
iewn;  with  numerous  interior  divisions,  and  many  vaults. 
The  remains  are  chiefly  from  the  middle  ages  ;  and  pointed 
uches  are  everywhere  found  in  the  best  p^reserved  portions.* 
Bat  the  substructions  are  older  and  apparently  Boman ;  espe- 
cially on  the  west.  Here  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall  is  built  up 
for  Bome  distance  with  doping  work  ;  though  the  slope  is  less 
than  at  Jerusalem  or  ECirat  esh-Shtlki£  Towards  the  south,  the 
Tell  looks  down  into  Wady  'Aly ;  which  descending  from  Sdris 
here  sweeps  around  the  Tell,  and  passes  off  on  the  north  of 
Knfaftb.  The  Jerusalem  road  ascends  the  moimtain  along  this 
Wady. 

This  place  is  very  obviously  the  Oastellum  Emmaus  of  the 
erasaders  and  later  travellers  ;  which  they  speak  of  as  identical 
withNicopolis.'  The  fortress  was  evidently  erected  to  command 
the  approach  to  Jerusalem  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  nearness 
to  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis,  it  may  have  served  also  as  a  bulwark 
of  that  city.  In  tlus  way  the  Boman  substructions  may  be 
aocoonted  for ;  as  also,  perhaps,  Jerome's  rendering,  Castellum 
BmimauSj  in  the  Vulgate.'  But  when  the  tradition  had  gradu- 
ally changed,  and  Emmaus  was  transferred  to  Kubeibeh,  we 
find  this  ruin,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  known 
aa  CaMrum  v.  Castellum  honi  Latronia  ;  this  name,  as  was  held, 
being  derived  from  the  legend,  which  made  this  the  birthplace 
of  the  penitent  thie£'  This  seems  to  have  been  the  probable 
origin  of  the  present  Arabic  name. 

But  in  whatever  relation  this  fortress  may  later  have  stood 

to  Emmaus,  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  this  spot  was  the  site 

of  the  ancient  Modin,  the  residence  of  the  Maccabees  ;   at  least 

*  its  position  and  elevation  correspond,  better   than  any  other 

place,  with  the' circumstances  narrated  of  Modin.     In  that  town 

>  Bemriogs  from  e1-L&tr6n :  Tell  es-SiU  Vitr.  63.  p.  1081.   Brocardns  c  9.   Tuchor 

iSdi227'.     BeitJiz239%     KhfiIdeh264^  in  Reissb.  p.  658.     Broydenbach  ib.  p.  105. 

Bamleh  820 \     Yafa  323^     Kubub  336\  —Some  quite  recent  travellers  still  speak 

'Annibeh  843'*.— From  Tell  es-S&fieh,  in  of  this  place  n«  Emmaus ;  e.  g.  Prokesch 

1888,  we  took  the  bearing  of  el-L4tn*)n  N.  p.  39.   Barth  in  Ritter  Eidk.  XVI.  p.  646. 

49*  £.   The  people  there  gave  it  the  name  *  Luke  24,  18.     The  earlier  Jtala  reads 

of 'Amwaa;  ■e«  in  VoL  XL   p.    30.    [it  here  fw»mi«/»Mm ;  Blanchiiii  Quat.  Evang. 

868  aq.]  U.  p.  298.     Comp.  also  Iceland  Pals&t  p. 

*  Qnaresmins  and  others  mention  among  429. 

Aese  remains,  in  their  day,  the  ruins  of  a  •So  Zuallart,  Fr.  cd.  liv.  3.  p.  16.   Coto- 

kfge  charch ;    Qnaresm.   II.   p.  12.     F.  vicus  p.  143.     Quaresraius  II.  p.  12.  This 

Fabri  in  Reissb.  p.  241.   Cotovicus  p.  143.  latter  writer  has  a  strong  array  of  antho- 

'  Bernard,  c.  10.  FiUcher  Camot  18.  p.  rity,  to  show  that  the  thief  in  question  wad 

896.  Wia  Tjr.  7.  24.   ib.  a  1.    4iU}.  de  not  bom  hei«,  bntin  Egypt 
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ihe  Maccabees  liTed  and  were  bmied ;  and  there  Bimon  erected 
a  loflby  monument,  with  seven  pyramids,  to  their  memory** 
Modin  lay  adjacent  to  the  gieat  plain ;  and  the  monument  was 
visible  to  all  who  sailed  abng  the  sea.'  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
likewise  testify,  that  Modin  was  not  far  from  L^dda ;  aiul  that 
the  sepulchres  remained  in  their  day.'  The  wnters  of  the  tiiros 
of  the  crusades  speak  indefinitely  of  Modin,  as  somewhere  in  thia 
vicinity ;'  while  Brocardus  already  seems  to  fix  it  at  Sdba.'  To 
an  the  circumstances  thus  enumerated  the  devated  and  laolatod 
Tell  of  L&trdn  well  corresponds.* 

Leaving  L&tr8n  at  8.15,  we  struck  down  at  once  by  a  steep 
descent  to  the  bed  of  Wady  'Aly,  where  a  brook  was  flowing; 
and  then,  ascending  again,  were  at  the  top  of  the  acclivity  at 
8.35.  We  were  here  on  a  broad  ridge,  overlooking  a  lower  tract 
among  hills  in  the  south,  and  having  SCLr'a  in  sight  before  us.' 
This  place  is  situated  towards  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
high  ri<]^,  which  skirts  Wady  es^SOr&r  in  the  north  ;  from  which 
extremity  another  tidge  or  line  of  hills  runs  off  about  N.  N.  W« 
in  the  direction  of  iSitfldeh  and  Eub&b.  Between  these  .two 
ridges,  and  that  on  which  we  now  stood  south  of  Wady  'Afyj 
is  an  extensive  open  tract,  comprising  the  heads  or  oultivatod 
rocky  basins  of  no  less  than  three  Wadys,  which  run  westwards 
and  unite  towards  the  plain ;  and  then  apparently  pass  down  to 
Nahr  Btlbin  by  an  outlet  among  the  western  hills.  Of  tibese 
basins,  one  was  next  the  ridge  on  which  we  now  were ;  anotiier 
was  adjacent  to  the  ridge  running  northerly  from  BCir^a ;  and  the 
third,  between  the  other  two  ;  all  separated. from  each  other  hj 
lower  projecting  ridges. — On  our  foimer  jdumey  we  had  seen 
fiQr'a  from  the  south,  on  a  high  point  of  the  ridge  overlooking  the 
fine  plain  of  Beth-shemesh ;  we  now  approached  it  from  tho 
liorth,  (m  which  side  the  elevation  seems  not  much  more  than 
half  as  great. 

Descending  and  crossing  the  first  Wady  we  rose  upon  the 
ridge  beyond  ;'  and  came  at  8.55  to  Beit  SMn,  a  small  village^  ' 
looking  old  and  miserable.    Descending  again,  we  came  in  seven 
minutes  to  an  ancient  well  of  large  diameter  and  some  twenty 
feet  deep,  walled  up  with  hewn  stones.    Passing  over  the  low 

'  1  Maoo.  2,  U  16.  18,  25-80.    Jos.  — Qtuuendus  and  some  earlier  tnmikn 

Antt.  18.  6w  5.  speak  of  the  remains  of  a  dnudi,  cnoe 

*  1  llaoo.  le,  4.  6.  18,  29.  dedicated   to   the  MaoQAbeee,  a  stOBe'b 

*  Onomast  ari  IMim:  *'Viciis  jnxta  throw  fWxn  LAtr6ii  on  the  north  of  the 
Diomlim,  mde  fiienmt  Machabnl,  qno-  road;  Qnaresm.  IL  p.  12:  ZnaOait  L  «l 
mm  liodieque  ibidem  sepoldhra  monstran-  p.  16L  Cotovio.  p.  148.  We  notieed  bo> 
tor."  thmg  of  tiie  kindjnor  do  I  find  It -men- 

^  Win.  Tyt.  8w  L  Jaa  de  Vitr.  68.  p.  tioned  in  later  travellen. 

1081.  •  See  also  Bitter  Erdk.XVL  p.  84e. 

•    ^  BrooaitL  e.  10.  |^  186.    On  the  ab-  ^  Bearings  at  a85<   Sfii^a  180*.     d- 

audity  of  comieoting  Modhi  with  S6ba,  Llti6n  8°. 

Me  ahore,  hi  Vol  a  p.  66a  {E.888  8%.]  •  Jlit  8.80,  Beit  Jlft  bora  N.  SO**  W. 
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end  of  the  second  rid^e,  we  struck  at  9.15  the  bed  and  brook  of 

the  third  Wady,  coming  down  from  the  direction  of  Sdr'a  ;  and 

fillowed  it  up  through  rich  fields  of  grain.    After  eight  minutes 

we  reached  the  mam  source  of  the  brook  in  a  noble  fountain, 

walled  up  square  with  large  hewn  stones,  and  gushing  over  with 

fine  water.     This  is  the  fountain  of  Zorah,  and  as  we  passed 

OD,  we  overtook  no  less  than  twelve  females  toiling  upwards 

towards  the  village,  each  with  her  jar  of  water  on  her  head. 

The  village,  the  fountain,  the  fields,  the  mountains,  and  the 

females  bearing  water,  all  trans{)orted  us  back  to  ancient  times  ; 

when,  in  all  probability,  the  mother  of  Samson  often  in  like 

manner  visited  the  fountain,  and  toiled  homeward  with  her  jar 

of  water. — It  is  inconceivable,  why  the  people  do  not  generally  use 

dcmkeys  for  this  service  ;  as  one  of  these  animals  will  carry  four 

^ais  cf  still  larger  size.    We  saw  this  done  only  in  a  very  few 

iDBtances. 

Another  eight  minutes  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  sharp 
point  or  Tell,  on  which  Stlr'a  is  situated ;  as  steep  and  regular 
almost  as  a  volcanic  cone.  We  ascended  on  the  northeastern 
side,  and  passing  through  the  village,  which  lies  on  this  side  just 
bdow  the  brow,  came  out  upon  the  open  summit  at  9.40.  It  is 
a  miserable  village,  exposed  on  this  high  point  to  the  burning 
mys  of  the  sun  without  a  trace  of  shade.  This  shoulder  of  the 
mountain,  at  the  angle  of  the  two  ridges,  shoots  up  into  four 
diarp  }x>int8  ;  of  wluch  SQr'a  occupies  the  easternmost.  There 
are  no  traces  of  antiquity  about  the  village  itself ;  except  that 
the  rocks  on  the  summit  have  been  hewn  away  in  several  places. 
But  with  the  exception  of  one  cistern  with  steps,  we  coidd  not 
make  out  for  what  purpose  this  was  done.  The  Wely  just  by 
the  village  has  several  large  tombs  in  its  court.  Sdr'a  is  in 
the  district  of  Ramleh ;  but  belongs  feudally  to  the  Ltihham 
Sheikhs,  who  live  at  Beit  'Atab,  and  are  Keis. 

This  place  wo  saw  from  a  distance  in  our  former  journey  ; 
and  recognised  it  as  the  Zorah  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  birth- 
place of  Samson.  The  few  historical  notices  connected  with  it, 
are  given  in  a  former  volume.* 

Our  chief  object  in  visiting  Zorah,  was  to  obtain  a  view  of 
the  country  between  it  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  especially  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  general  course  of  the  great  valleys.  The 
prospect  from  the  sunmiit  of  Zorah  is  extensive  and  fine.  It 
does  not  reach  far  into  the  great  plain  ;  but  takes  in  the  district 
towards  Beit  Nettif,  and  especially  the  plain  of  Wady  SOrar 
directly  beneath.  'Ain  Shems,  the  ancient  Beth-shemesh,  was 
before  us,  a  noble  site  for  a  city  ;  a  low  plateau  at  the  junction 
of  two  fine  plains.     The  plain  of  the  Sdrar  extends  up  east  and 

»  Jndg.  13,  a     Sec  VoL  IL  pp.  12, 17.  [ii  837,  340.] 
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northeast  far  into  the  mountains  ;  where  its  upper  part  is  almost 
shut  in  bv  loftr  precipitous  ridges.  Just  at  its  extremity  is  the 
Tillage  of  Yeshft'a  (here  pronounced  Eshwa')  N.  78° 'E.  A 
little  further  east  comes  in  the  deep  and  narrow  chasm  of  Wady 
GhdraK  which,  as  we  aftoiwards  saw,  has  one  branch  coming 
fit>m  Si\ris,  and  another  from  beyond  Euriet  el-'£nab.  Further 
south,  with  a  high  intervening  ridge,  was  seen  the  mouth  of  the 
gnmt  Wady  Isma'il,  coming  from  Eoloniehy  the  continuation 
of  Wady  E^it  Hanina.  The  large  water-courses  of  these  two 
Waii3rs  unite  to  form  Wady  SQrar,  and  the  channel  thus  formed 
mns  down  north  of  'Ain  Shems.  The  plains  thus  shut  in  an 
beautiful  and  fertile* 

A  number  of  villages  were  in  sight ;  some  of  which  we 
nxv^ii^eii  as  okl  acquaintances  of  our  fi)rmer  journey.  Yeshtl'a 
and  'Arti\f  worv  in  the  l>asin  below  us  ;  the  latter  on  the  low 
riJjio  nmniiii:  out  K'tweon  the  water-courses  of  the  Wadys 
GhdRib  and  Isma'il.  The  large  village  Deir  Abun  is  on  the 
t\vt  i>t'  the  mountain,  sknith  of  Wady  Isma'il.  Deir  el-Hawa  is 
on  tho  summit  of  the  mountain,  south  of  the  same  valley.  We 
saw  al:^>  Kctiila^  on  a  high  point  of  the  lofty  ridge  between  the 
i*har:ib  suul  Ismail.*  It  probably  rt^presents  the  ancient  Che^ 
,*:.\we  xU'.  iho  ivntino*  of  Judah  :  where  the  border  passed  fiom 
Kirath-jcAriiu  to  dckvuvl  to  Beth-^hemesL* 

Wc  w;sIk\1  t.^  prvveed  to  Jerusalem  by  the  shortest  route; 
and,  it'  |\>*sibU\  by  way  of  Sol>a.  The  easiest  routes  were  said 
fv»  Iv  %jiiiio  oirv'uitous  :  one  on  the  right  by  way  of  Beit  'At&b, 
a\ul  atiorlior  on  the  let\  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain  to 
NVrtdy  'Aly  and  Si>  by  Saris.  Between  these  two,  we  were  told 
of  ihixv  others  ;  one  up  Waiiy  Isma'il  to  'Ain  Earim,  which 
wii*  Uul  :  aiu»iher  on  the  ridc^  Iviween  that  Wady  and  Wady 
iUt.^iub  by  way  of  Kcd;i  and  S<:ba  :  and  the  third  for  some 
dtNt;vt\oo  ai.^r-c  tV.o  s^lv^jv  of  the  mountain,  and  then  by  Mihsir  to 
S;\n*.  The  uuu  of  the  r'AOO  Siiki  the  mividle  route  by  Eesla  was 
f  l\%'  lv*t  atul  uuyit  dirxvt  ;  but  n-^  one  would  go  with  us  as  guide. 
Wo  fb«'n*ton»  retaineil  our  cuide  from  Yalo,  who  pn^fessed  to 
l»»o\\  the  way  ;  thoui:h  it  turmxl  cut  that  he  had  never  been  in 
tluit  n*i;iou. 

U:i\in};  dividtxl  to  go  by  way  of  Kesla  and  S^Mia,  we  left 
Siii'rt  ut  lOSO  tor  'AniK  the  lirst  village  in  that  directicML 
IV*N%'ei)«liu>;  the  Tell  in  tive  minutes  to  the  low  saddle  in  the 
oaMli'iu  T\\i\\\\  we  then  struck  down  the  declivity  into  the  plain 
^^{   \\iu\\  K\\\\^v\K\\  and  came  at  10.45  to   its  bed  and  brooL 

•  \).  •iti«<'i  h^Mu  Si"\r'nh'    Y«hM'«  7S  .  rf  vr%.\v  GbAnb  S4  .     Month  ct  Wmif 

'\Hi\i   lis        ivi   \^x*«  14>  .     iVir  f'.-  l^cii:  IK  . 

)U««    I  M            Vm    Sh^'iv    lin*          IWit  •  .V<»h.    IS.    10.        S*«  VcL    U  p.  9a 

Nt«ii(i   I  rs       n,'ii  *»J  .»vm«l  \\K%  .     Kt*m  e.  2.  'ii,  3t^.] 
hM      liA*  K.«ik«  .-Hi     Kul4b;«4S  .  MtH&lh 
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AMending  giaduany  on  the  other  side^  we  reached  'ArtAf  at  11 
o'clock,  a  poor  ^amlet  of  a  few  houses.  Here  we  discovered  that 
oor  guide  knew  nothing  of  the  road  ;  and  we  therefore  inquired 
for  another.  This  brought  out,  after  some  parleying,  one  of  the 
Beit  'Atftb  Sheikhs,  who  happened  to  be  there.  He  and  all  the 
rest  declared  the  road  by  Eesla  to  be  impassable  with  horses, 
'  IB  also  that  up  Wady  Isma'il ;  and  advised  us  to  go  to  S&ris 
hf  Mihslr,  or  better  by  Wady  'Aly.    We  chose  the  former.* 

Turning  our  course  from  'Arttlf,  at  11.15,  in  the  direction 
of  Teahti'a,  we  descended  and  crossed  obliquely  the  plain  of 
Wady  Ohilrftb,  until  we  struck  a  road  passing  up  the  valley  to 
that  place.  At  11.30  we  passed  close  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
village ;  which  seemed  large,  with  well  tilled  fields  and  many 
firut  trees  around  it.  We  kept  on  up  a  small  open  valley,  on  a 
wane  about  north  ;  reaching  the  head  of  the  valley  and  then 
crossing  a  low  swell  at  11.50  ;  aftier  which  we  passed  around  the 

r  basin  or  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  westwards.  This  is 
oad  leading  along  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  to  Wady 
'Aly.  At  12.5  we  left  the  road;  turning  at  right  angles  to 
ascend  the  mountain  directly  to  MihsSr.  The  path  lay  along  a 
fteep,  narrow,  rockjr,  and  desolate  Wady  ;  up  which  our  animals 
clambered  only  with  great  exertion.  At  12.25  we  came  out 
on  the  southern  brink  of  a  deeper  valley,  also  running  down 
west ;'  and  still  continued  to  ascend.  The  badness  and  difficulty 
of  the  road  are  not  exceeded  in  the  roughest  parts  of  Mount 
Lebanon. 

At  length,  at  12.40,  we  reached  the  large  village  of  Mihsir, 
rituated  just  below  the  western  brow  of  the  mountain ;  and 
stopped  for  a  time  for  lunch.  We  were  saluted  by  a  general 
bark  of  all  the  dogs  of  the  village,  and  a  visit  from  many  of  the 
men.  The  place  seemed  flourishing ;  and,  for  a  wonder,  had 
one  or  two  new  houses  of  good  size.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
at  least  1500  feet  above  the  sea  ;  and  commands  a  most  exten- 
sive view  over  the  whole  plain  of  Yafa  and  Gaza,  with  the 
Mediterranean  l)eyond.  Although  situated  on  this  rocky  ridge, 
there  is  some  tillage,  and  many  olive  orchards.  Indeed,  the 
hiUs  around,  rocky  as  they  are,  are  planted  with  olive  trees.' 

We  left  Mihsir  at  1.10,  for  S&ris,  an  hour  distant  on  the  same 
ridge,  on  a  general  course  E.  N.  E.  We  kept  along  on  the 
Boutheastem  brow  of  the  ridge,  looking  do^Ti  into  the  deep 
northwestern  branch  of  Wady  GhQrab,  which  has  its  beginning 
in  this  quarter.  Our  path  IcmI  along  the  connecting  ridges  and 
saddles  between  the  rugged  points,  which  compose  the  main 

'  Bearinf^  from  *ArtAf :  'Ain  Shem9  S.         '  Bearings  from  Mihsir :  Kub4b  321% 

40   \V.     I)eir  Aban  S.    10"  E.     Yeshfi'a  SiVa  251 '.     B^it  'Atab   172'.     Kesla  S, 

N.  20   E.  50'  £.    Deir  esh-Sheikh  ?  & 

•  At  12.25,  el-L&tron  bore  813°. 
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ridge.*  The  IiilLs  around  were  rocky  and  desolate.  At  2.10  uti 
reached  S&riSy  a  small  village  still  on  the  ridge,  just  south  of  thj^ 
gap  by  which  Wady  'Aly  descends ;  one  of  the  leads  of  whidk 
lies  in  the  east  below  the  village.* 

In  the  list  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  tlit[. 
Septuagint  has  an  interpolated  passage,  containing  the  iiaiiM|, 
of  eleven  cities,  between  Eltekon  and  Eorjath-jearim  ;  and  t|f 
same  list  is  also  mentioned  by  Jerome.'  The  village  B&ito  i|: 
probably  the  Sorts  or  Sorts  of  this  passage ;  but  wl^ther  it  ii 
also  the  Saris  of  Josephus,  to  whicn,  according  to  Ihat  wnte^ 
David  fled,  is  from  the  position  very  doubtfuL^  David  wodJi 
appear  to  have  kept  himself  rather  in  the  south  of  Judah.        , 

Leaving  SArls.  we  descended  into  the  head  of  Wady  'i^lk 
and  fell  into  the  Jerusalem  road.  This  road  then  winds  up  aaC 
over  a  ridge  on  the  north  to  the  southern  brow  of  a  seooojl. 
Wady ;  and  then  along  and  around  its  beginning  to  the  hea^^ 
of  a  third  ;  and  then  again  to  a  fourth  still  larger  and  deeper^ 
all  running  down  on  the  left  towards  the  western  plam ;  hoi 
whether  uniting  to  ibrm  Wady 'Aly,  or  running  to  the  pka 
separately,  we  could  not  learn.  The  road  is  bad  ;  and  the  whollt 
region  rocky,  desolate,  and  dreaiy.  The  badness  of  the  nM4 
arises  mainly  from  the  great  numbsr  of  loose  stones,  which  hai#^ 
been  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  path.  Were  these  removed^, 
the  road  would  be  a  good  one  for  the  country ;  just  as  the  inia* 
sionaries  residing  in  summer  at  'Abeih  and  Bhamdtin  have 
caused  the  stones  to  be  removed  every  year  from  the  roads 
between  those  places  and  Beirdt,  and  have  thus  reduced  thi 
distance  in  time  by  a  whole  hour.  The  former  American  consobr 
agent  at  Y&fa,  the  elder  Murad,  once  caused  this  road  to  be  thw 
ckared  of  stones,  and  made  it  all  the  way  comparatively  good* 
But  such  publicHspirited  individuals  are  rare ;  the  govemment 
does  nothing  at  all ;  and  the  road  is  now  again  as  bad  as  ever. 

Passing  up  steeply  around  the  head  of  the  valley  last  men* 
tioned,  we  came  at  2.55  to  the  brow  looking  down  upon  Kuriet 
el-'Enab  ;  and  at  3  o'clock  reached  that  viUage.  It  is  prettilj 
situated  in  a  basin,  on  the  north  side  of  a  spur  jutting  out  fioa 

>  Beftrinn  at  1.40 1  KetU  S.  10''  E.  2  dantaxAt  IntorpratM  in  Jen  Nbm^  iM 

m.— Aft  2  (/cloc^ :  Kfifttl  92^   S6l»  108^  tribof  Jods  urbat  et  oppida  d— eriliiilpffb 

tX'Amhn  92'.    The  Utter  ia  a  Tillage  oo  inter  onlera  etUun  boo  tcriptnm :  ThmemM 

tbe  northern  dedlTitj  of  Wadj  GbAr&b.  JBbAniMc,  km  €§i  BetMUem,  H  Fki^m  il 

*  BeariqgsfromS4Hf:SuU109\  Kite-  ^ham  H  C^iUm  H  Tmm  M  iBerit  4 
tAl  91*.  Carom  et  OcUim  H  BmUker  H  Mmmelm. 

*  Joah.  15,  69  Sept  %9Kh  mU  "Efpiid^  ei9itaie$  umtMm  ei  vieHli  eanm  ;  not 
«9rif  i9r\  ^mA\»4^  mI  ^oT^  ««1  AMt  nee  in  Hebraico  neo  apod  alinm  iBt«Mr 

inteipretem,  etc.**  See  eapecial^  Balaafl 
PalMt.  pp.  648,  98S.  Wilaoo,  Landa  if 
tbe  Bible  IL  p.  266. 

frltmi  i^  a/  «^  mirmv.     Hieron.  ad        *  Joa  Antt  &  12.  4.    Bebuidp.  MSL 

BUch.  a  6,  **  Legfamia  jnzta  Septnaginta 
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the  westem  hilL  There  are  quite  a  nnmber  of  well-built  houses^ 
bdooging  to  the  fiunily  of  the  Sheikhs  Abu  Ghaush.  The  only 
icmDAnt  of  any  antiquity  is  the  fine  ruined  churchy  now  used 
y  a  stable.  We  rode  into  it,  to  get  a  view  of  the  interior.  It 
ppeientB  a  ongolA  mixture  of  architecture  ;  its  pointed  Gothic 
portal  and  aides  contrasting  strongly  with  its  rows  of  windows 
with  round  aiches.  It  is  obviously  of  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
ud  is  Toom  peifectly  preserved  than  any  other  ancient  church  in 
Pdestine.' 

This  village  has  long  been  noted  as  the  residence  of  the 
ftmily  of  Sheudis  named  Abu  Ghaush ;  who  for  the  last  half 
century,  by  their  exactions  and  robberies,  have  been  the  terror  of 
tnveDeiBu*  They  are  quite  numerous  ;  amoimting  now,  as  we 
were  told,  to  sixty  or  seventy  males.  The  tardy  vengeance  of 
the  Toiiish  government  has  at  length  overtaken  the  heads  of 
(hie  lawless  and  rapacious  house.  Several  of  them  were  seized 
lite  in  1846,  and  sent  to  Constantinople.'  The  further  fortunes 
of  loine  of  tiiem  were  related  to  us  by  the  young  member  of 
the  ftmily,  whom  we  met  at  Y&b.  One  had  died  in  banish- 
nent;  another  was  still  in  exile  in  Bosnia  ;  and  a  tliird,  after  a 
knishment  of  five  years  spent  at  Widdin,  had  returned  home 
thelastyear. 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  grounds  for  regarding 
Kmiet  el-'Enab  as  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Kirjaih- 
jearim  ;  *  and  most  subsequent  writers  have  concurred  in  adopt- 
ing tkb  view.'  Monkish  tradition  calls  this  the  church  of  St. 
Jeremiah;  and  long  regarded  the  village  as  Anathoth,  the  birth- 
place of  that  prophet  This  latter  even  Quaresmius  calls  in 
queition.*  In  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  ark  from  Beth-shcmesh 
to  Kirjath-jearim,*  we  made  it  a  point  to  ascertain,  whether 
there  was  any  direct  road  between  the  two  places  ;  and  indeed 
this  was  one  main  object  of  our  visit  to  Zorah.  A  pretty  direct 
ronte  from  Beth-shemesh  would  pass  up  on  the  east  of  Ycshtl'a 
ttd  along  Wady  GhOrab  ;  but  no  such  road  now  exists,  and 
probably  never  did ;  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  country. 
In  all  probability,  the  ark  was  brought  up  by  way  of  S^ris. 

PsRBJng  on  from  Kuriet  el-'£nab,  we  had  on  our  left,  at 
3.20,  two  pieces  of  columns  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  built 
into  the  fragment  of  a  wall  at  the  angle  of  a  road  leading  up 
to  the  hamlet  Beit  NOkkaba,  situated  on  the  left  hand  deeliv- 

'  BcuingB  from  Knrict  el-'Enabt  S(*»b«  lUnmer  Polieiit  Ed.  8,  p.  179.    WUson 

^^'E,    KA«t&l  Sl  66'  E.— Twenty  mi-  Luids  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  267. 

BBleilAtrr,  Soba  bare  S.  10**  W.  *  Adrichomiufl  p.  14.  CotoTion^  p.  146. 

'  Ktter  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  547  iq.  Qnarosmiua  IL  p.  15.    Soe  VoL  I.  p.  437. 

'  Wilm  Lands  of  the  Bibl^  U.  p.  267.  [iL  100.] 

•  Vol  IL  pa  il,  12.  [iL  334^836.]  '  1  Sam.  6,  21.   7,  L  2. 

'  Hitler  Kidk.  XVi  i^  ^^  >q-  ^*  •4- 
Vou  UI.-14 
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it  J,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  At  3.25,  we  strack  and  croBsed 
the  bed  of  the  main  Wady,  which  goes  to  form  the  GhQrlib  ;  il 
comes  irom  some  distance  further  north.  Just  below,  on  oar 
right,  was  an  ancient  bridge  over  it,  having  a  round  arch  ;  wiA 
a  road  leading  fiom  it  up  the  hill  south  of  KQstQL  We  liot 
entered  a  side  valley  coming  from  the  east,  and  foUowed  it  Of 
to  its  top  ;  where,  at  3.45,  we  came  out  on  the  brow  of  the  gnat 
Wady  KOlOnia,  which  further  down  takes  the  name  of  Ismail 
We  were  here  in  a  notch  in  the  ridge  ;  with  EOstiil  on  a  h^ 
point  just  on  our  right,  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  name 
would  seem  to  be  derived  from  some  Castellvm,  probably  of  tU 
crusaders  ;  of  which  no  historical  trace  remains.'  What  is  W0 
seen,  we  were  told,  is  merely  the  ruins  of  a  tower  of  the  tnsM 
Abu  Ghaush,  where  formerly  they  sometimes  took  refuge.  II 
may  very  probably  have  been  built  on  earlier  foundations.  8&bi 
stands  upon  the  same  lofty  ridge  between  the  Wadvs  InnaH 
and  Ghilr&b  ;  and  Neby  Samwil  was  now  in  view  on  the  left.' 

We  began  immediately  to  descend  into  the  great  vallej, 
along  a  side  ravine.  The  descent  was  steep  and  long.  Twa 
thirds  of  the  way  down  there  was  a  small  fountain  by  the  way  ride^ 
which  had  been  carefully  built  up  for  the  traveller  ;  but  not  ftr 
his  horse.  At  4.15,  before  quite  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  vd- 
ley,  we  were  opposite  KQlonia,  lying  high  up  on  the  northwesteim 
declivity  ;  and  here,  leaving  the  great  road,  we  ascended  to  Aft 
village,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  We  were  much  exhausted ; 
for  the  way  had  been  long  and  wearisome.  I  have  travelled  m 
my  day  many  dreary  roads  ;  but  none  more  uninteresting  aal 
desolate  than  this,  the  great  avenue  to  the  Holy  City. 

KOluuia  is  not  a  large  village  ;  the  houtfes  stand  in  temeei 
along  the  declivity.  The  peo]>le  liave  the  nnme  of  being  gicii 
thieves  ;  but  we  were  not  tnmbled  by  them.  The  narrow  bottoa 
of  the  valley  below  was  tilled  with  orchards  of  fruit  trees  of 
various  kinds,  as  figs,  pomegranates,  quinces,  pears,  etc.  Tlrt 
name  of  the  village  suggests  a  toimer  Cohin'a  of  the  Bcmans ; 
but  more  probably  it  comes  fn>m  the  ancient  Koulon  or  (Mm 
of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.' 

From  our  tent  we  could  see  'Ain  Karim  down  the  valley,  in 
a  recess  of  the  eastern  mountain,  half  way  up.  We  saw  it  ■ 
fortnight  later  more  fuUy.^ 

Weilmsdatfy  April  28th. — We  returned  to  the  spot,  where  w« 

>  Far X\>e  name  Catit f  Hum  Piwanum  thtre  JermM  wonld  probnblT  biTc  mwtn  Ail 

•eems  to  be  no  autbority  whatever.  Ritter  form  in  full,  ratb«T  than    CtSum,     Tfa 

Erik.  XVI.  p.  M*J.  name  u  funnd  in  tbe  time  oTtbecnndMi 

*  Bcaringn  from  brow,  at  3.45 :  K&lunia  Wilkon  (uwb  der  Kmizx.  IV.  &09, 5ia 
£.    Neby  Samwil  K.  20   E.  *  Eearingg  frt>m  KftVoia :  'Aia  KMi 

*  Ur.  *KovA^y,  tee  al>ove,  p.  l!»C,  n.  3.  W\  .    KiistAl  275'.    Jtnualcin  raad  & 
Bad  there  been  hsn  a  known  Co/owio,  60  E, 
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lift  night  left  the  great  road ;  and  set  off  thence  at  6.30.  Five 
nuDBteB  farther  down,  and  just  before  reaching  the  bed  of  the 
uUey,  there  was  a  qnadrangular  ruin,  with  bevelled  stones  at  the 
eomers ;  the  middle  portions  of  the  walls  being  of  less  carefiil 
work.^  A  paved  modem  bridge,  with  pointed  arches,  crosses  the 
water-bed  o£  the  vaUey.  The  path  immediately  ascends  a  side 
Tilley,  rocky  and  narrow  ;  which,  at  7.15,  brought  us  out  at  its 
Iiead  OD  the  border  of  a  tract  of  table  land.  Hero  several  points 
vhich  we  had  formerly  known,  came  in  sight ;  as  Neby  Bamwil, 
Tuleil  el-Ftl,  Beit  Ik»A,  Beit  Stirtk.*  We  now  kept  along  upon 
the  table  land  ;  and  almost  immediately  a  short  shallow  Wady 
on  cor  left  descended  northwest  to  the  great  valley  ;  where,  at 
the  junction,  on  the  eastern  shoulder,  we  saw.  below  us  the  vil- 
lageof  Lifieh. 

Another  shallow  Wady  now  went  off  south  ;  and  then 
•Dother,  now  green  with  fields  of  grain,  in  which  at  7.25  we  saw 
the  convent  of  the  Cross,  distant  half  a  mile  directly  south. 
Another  low  swell  being  surmounted,  the  Mount  of  Olives  and 
the  Holy  City  burst  upon  our  view,  S.  75®  E.  In  the  south 
VM  the  plain  of  Bephaim  and  its  valleys  ;  while  beyond  towered 
the  high  ridge  west  of  Beit  J&la,  between  Wady  Ahmed  and 
Wady  Bittlr.  Leaving  on  our  ri^ht  the  cemetery  and  upper 
pod,  we  reached  the  Yafa  gate  at  7.55. 

The  approach  to  the  Holy  City  on  this  side  affords  no  view 
of  the  interior  ;  which  is  hidden  both  by  the  slope  of  the  ground 
eutwaids  and  the  high  western  wall.  The  view  as  one  ap- 
proaches from  the  north  is  very  much  to  be  preferred.  As  we 
few  near,  some  traces  of  improvement  were  visible  around  the 
city.  On  the  low  hill  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
Hiimom,  south  of  the  upper  pool,  a  large  garden  of  several 
fciee  had  been  laid  off  in  terraces,  and  planted  with  fruit  trees  ; 
it  was  said  to  belong  to  the  Greek  convent.  The  narrow  strip 
of  ground  adjacent  to  the  western  wall  of  the  city,  which  for- 
djcHt  was  open,  was  now  walled  in  and  sown  with  grain.  Just 
hj  the  Y4fa  gate,  also,  a  long  narrow  structure  had  been  erected 
•gabst  the  wall,  in  which  were  coffee-houses. 

We  entere<l  the  city,  and  took  lodgings  for  the  day  at  one  of 
the  hotels.  We  afterwards  engaged  private  rooms  in  the  Ger- 
Bttm  Briiderkaua,  to  which  we  removed  next  morning ;  and 
'Wnained  there  during  our  sojourn  in  the  city.  This  arrange- 
nient  was  not  only  much  less  expensive  than  living  at  a  hotel ; 
l^nt  gave  us  the  entire  control  of  our  time.  We  had  our  own 
Ws;  and  our  servants  provided  our  meals,  as  usual.     Our 

'  In  thin  perhaps  the  "  forwiken  church  **  "  Boarinfl:  at  7.15  :  Kfirtftl  280^  Nehy 
</Kolf'.ni«  of  whirh  Dr  WiUon  speaks?  Samift-il  348\  Beit  Iksa  842  .  Beit  Siirik 
Uds  of  the  Bible  IL  p.  2G7.  851  .—At  7.20 :  Lifteh  N.  i  m. 
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mnleteera  went  out  of  the  city  to  find  pasture  for  their  beuts ; 
but  soon  came  back  with  mefnl  conntenances,  saying  their 
mules  had  been  pressed  for  the  service  of  the  povemment.  An 
application  firom  the  American  consul,  who  just  then  arriTed 
from  Beirilty  speedily  set  the  matter  right ;  but  the  muleteen 
did  not  again  venture  their  animals  out  of  our  immediate  pn>> 
tcction. 

We  thus  reached  the  Holy  City  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
after  our  departure  firom  Bcirtit ;  a  slow  rate  of  tnvel  certainly ; 
but  wo  had  explored  with  some  minuteness  the  middle  portions 
of  Oalilce,  and  parts  of  Samaria,  which  as  yet  were  little  known. 
We  wore  greatly  struck  with  the  richness  and  productiveneas  of 
the  splendid  plains  especially  of  Lower  Galilee,  including  that 
of  Kmlraelon.  In  these  respects  that  region  suipasses  all  tha 
riHit  of  Palestine.  In  the  division  of  the  country  among  tha 
triU's,  tTudah  was  the  largest,  and  took  the  largest  temtoiy. 
l\\\i  bniad  tracts  of  its  land'were  rocky  and  sterile,  and  odmt 
di'm'rt  :  while  even  its  great  plain  along  the  coast  was  and  is  lea 
ATtile  than  thiHO  further  north.  Zcbulun  and  Issachar,  appa- 
rently the  sniallost  tribes,  had  the  cream  of  Palestine ;  wUle 
Ashor  and  Naphtali,  further  north,  possessed  the  rich  uplands  and 
wiHKletl  hills  of  Galilee,  still  rich  and  abundant  in  tillage  and 
|viiiitunip\ 

Miuit  Iravelleni  in  passing  up  from  Y&fii  and  BamMi  to 
»loniwilom.  iidlow  the  direct  road  by  8iris.  On  this  route  thej 
m^  no  MTiptural  places,  except  the  fortress  of  Emmaus  and  - 
Kirjiithjearim  ;  they  traveree  a  dreary  and  deeolate  region; 
and  lite  Hpiin>ai'h  to  the  Holy  City  itself  presents  no  feature  of 
iiu««reiit.  I  would  venture  to  recommend,  (and  I  know  that  my 
«s«n\|vanion  agitx^s  with  nu\)  that  the  traveller  should  take  ths 
ennioi  n^d  tKuu  Kanileh  to  Jerusalem  ;  or,  rather,  the  load 
(\  iii|;  Nf  ill  t\irther  north  by  Beth-horon.  In  this  way  he  will  pass 
iKHii  to  I  .vdda,  li  imi\\  U^wer  and  Upper  Beth-horon,  and  Gibeon ; 
lie  ^ill  mv  Itaniah  and  GiWah  near  at  hand  on  his  left  ;  and  he 
niM>  \Hk\\n\^  on  Stvpus  to  gase  uiwn  the  city  fifom  one  of  tlie 
KniNil  |H«iuts  of  view.     The  distance  by  this  route  is  eomewkal 

CiiiNilei  ;  Imt  the  traveller  will  find  himself  amply  repaid,  in  the 
Htllei  «^»llnllv  whk*h  he  tra^-erMv,  in  the  more  numeroua  eon- 
iiiml  AMI  via!  ions,  auil  in  the  far  more  striking  approach  to  the 
llol;r  IM). 
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JERUSALEM. 

IN0IDSNT8    AND    OB  BE  B  V  A  TIO  N  8. 

As  we  thus  again  looked  abroad  upon  the  Holy  City,  after 
in  interval  of  fourteen  yearSi  signs  of  change  and  a  measure  of 
geneFal  improvement  were  everywhere  visible.  The  city,  like 
the  whole  country,  had  long  since^verted  to  the  direct  sway  of 
the  Sultan ;  and  the  various  civil  and  political  reforms  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  had  here  also  been  nominally  introduced.  A 
powerful  foreign  influence  had  been  brought  in,  and  was  still  exert- 
ed, by  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Prussian  bishopric  and  the 
other  enterprises  connected  with  it.  The  erection  of  the  Protes- 
tant cathedral  on  Mount  Zion,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  English 
consulate  ;'  the  opening  of  the  tJewish  hospital  also  on  Zion, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  English  mission ;  and  likewise  of  the 
Pmssian  hospital  under  the  care  of  the  German  "deaconesses  " 
80  called ;  the  estabhshment  of  schools,  and  the  introduction 
of  agricultural  labour  in  connection  with  them  ;  all  had  served 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  money,  and  to  stimulate  the  native 
mind  to  like  efforts.  The  convents  had  erected  several  large 
buildings,  and  established  schools ;  and  there  was  a  process 
going  on  in  Jerusalem,  of  tearing  down  old  dwellings  and 
replacing  them  by  new  ones,  which  reminded  me  somewhat  of 
New  York.  There  were  at  this  time  more  houses  undergoing 
this  transformation  in  the  Holy  City,  than  I  had  seen  the  year 
before  in  six  of  the  principal  cities  of  Holland.  As  a  natural 
result,  there  was  more  activity  in  the  streets  ;  there  were  more 
people  in  motion,  more  bustle,  and  more  business. 

Along  with  all  this  there  was  a  greater  influx  of  Franks, 
both  as  residents  and  travellers.     The  members  of  the  London 

'  Permijaoii  to  erect  the  church  was  ob-    of  the  Romish  see;  which  tolerates  Pro- 
tamed  only  on  coDdition  of  its  being  thus    testant  worship  in  Rome  itself,  only  in  the 
connected  with  the  consulate.    Herehi  the    house  of  an  ambassador. 
Tukish  goremment  imitated  the  poUcj 
Vol.  m.— 14* 
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mission  to  the  Jews  had  moetlv  fixed  themselves  on  Zion,  in  the 
Ticinitv  of  the  Anglican  church  and  near  the  Jewish  quarter. 
The  German  residents  were  chiefly  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
For  the  acconmiodation  of  travellers  there  were  now  two  exten- 
sive hotels,  (a  third  had  been  for  some  time  closed,)  which 
furnished  plentiful  tables  and  tolerable  beds,  at  about  the  New- 
York  prices  of  that  date.  There  were  also  several  private  lodg^ 
ing-houses,  nearly  upon  the  London  plan,  in  different  parti  of 
the  city.  The  number  of  Frank  travellers  was  said  to  have 
greatly  increased  ;  and  it  was  a  frequent  remark,  that  there 
were  more  visitors  fifom  the  American  States  than  from  Oieat 
Britain. 

The  American  missionaries,  with  whom  we  found  a  home 
in  1838,  withdrew  from  the  city  in  1843  ;  it  having  been 
deemed  advisable  to  concentrate  the  labours  of  the  mission  moro 
in  Lebanon  and  northern  Syria.'  The  house  in  which  we  had 
lodgpd  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr  Schulta,  the  Pnunan 
consul ;  whose  lamented  decease  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1851.  At  this  time,  Dr  Valentiner,  the  chaplain  of  the  Pmarian 
consulate,  was  residing  in  it ;  the  newly  appointed  consulj  Mr 
Rosen,  not  having  yet  arrived.  There  was  now  but  a  BmA 
American  resident  in  the  city,  Dr  Barclay  of  Virginia,  with  his 
estimable  family  ;  a  physician  and  missionary  of  the  Campbell* 
ite  pereuasion. 

T^otwithstanding  this  appearance  of  change,  and  in  so  fiu  of 
improvement,  Jerusalem  is  still  in  all  its  features  an  oriental 
city  ;  in  its  closeness  and  filth,  in  its  stagnation  and  moial 
darkness.  It  was  again  difficult  to  realize,  tl^t  this  indeed  had 
been  the  splendid  capital  of  David  and  Solomon,  in  honour  of 
which  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets  poured  forth  their  inspired 
strains  ;  where  the  God  of  Israel  was  said  to  dwell  on  earth, 
and  manifested  his  glory  in  the  temple ;  where  He,  who  is 
''  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church,''  lived  and  taught  in  the 
flesh,  and  also  suffcrcnl  and  died  as  "  the  Lamb  of  Grod  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.**  Tet  it  was  even  so; 
and  from  this  now  inconsiderable  place,  thus  degraded  and 
trodden  down,  there  has  gone  forth  in  former  aces  upon  the 
nations  an  influence  for  weal  or  wo,  for  time  and  for  eternity, 
such  as  the  whole  world  beside  has  never  exerted. 

As  our  time  was  limited,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  impnyre 
every  moment.  Our  obson-ations  were  of  course  in  a  meaanre 
desultor}' ;  and  consisted  more  in  examining  again  what  we  had 
seen  before  and  what  others  had  since  brought  into  notice,  than 
in  soarcliing  for  new  discoveries.     These  kttcr  can  hardly  be 


*  Mr  A\'bitiiig  wm  now  itetiaoed    bI    iqg  failed,  be  ictnned  boae  i  wd  is  i 
MrtL    The  health  of  Mr  Lannean  haT-    the  partor  «f  a  ohnnh  ia  Qmw^ 
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hoped  for  to  any  great  extent,  until  there  shall  be  opportniiity  £» 
extensive  ezcavations.  An  outline  of  our  proceedings  will  be  in 
place  here  ;  before  entering  upon  what  I  may  have  to  sayfurther 
concerning  the  ancient  topography  of  the  Holy  City. 

We  reached  the  Holy  City,  as  before  related,  on  the  morning 
of  Wednesdaffy  April  2&th;  and  after  fixing  ourselves  for  the 
day  at  the  hotel,  our  first  care  was  to  obtain  the  letters  from 
Europe  and  America,  which  had  been  awaiting  our  arrival 
The  perusal  of  these,  with  the  necessary  time  for  reading  and 
reet,  maiidy  occupied  the  forenoon. 

We  saUied  forth  at  last ;  and  paid  our  respects  first  to  Mr 
Finn  the  British  consul,  residmg  under  the  roof  of  the  Anglican 
cathedral  •  To  him  and  his  accomjiliBhed  lady  we  were  indebted 
for  many  acts  of  attention  and  kmdness  during  our  stay  in  the 
city.  In  the  aftemoon  we  called  also  on  Dr  McGowan,  who  has 
charge  of  the  hospital  for  Jews,  and  passed  a  pleasant  hour. 
He  occupies  a  newliouse  situated  on  the  northern  brow  of  Zion ; 
and  his  windows  afford  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  interior  city. 
Br  Mc(}oWan's  kindness  and  attentions  were  afterwards  un- 
wearied ;  and  to  his  exertions  and  influence  among  the  natives 
we  were  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  some  of 
oar  most  important  inquiries.  Bishop  Gobat  was  already  on 
his  way  to  England  on  a  visit ;  and  I  had  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  making  his  acquaintance.  Mr  Nicolayson,  whom  we  saw 
here  on  our  former  journey,  was  likewise  absent  on  a  visit  to 
Sng^d.    He  is  now  rector  of  the  Anglican  church  ;  and  his 

eice  was  temp(narily  supplied  by  the  I^v.  Mr  Beichardt  from 
ndon.  A  nephew  of  Uie  latter,  Mr  H.  C.  Beichardt,  who 
had  already  been  for  some  time  in  the  Holy  City,  gave  us  much 
valuable  information  and  aid. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  walked  out  to  examine 
the  remains  of  antiquity  around  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
Haram  area.  We  came  first  to  the  wailing  place  of  the  Jews  ;^ 
and  then  tried  to  examine  the  wall  between  this  spot  and  the 
remuns  of  the  ancient  arch.  In  this  we  did  not  succeed. 
There  is  in  one  place  a  window  through  the  wall,  through 
which  my  companion  had  once  been  able  to  look  in  upon  the 
dark  interior ;  but  it  was  now  closed  by  a  shutter.  In  respect 
to  the  remains  of  the  arch,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  former 
description.*  But  we  were  both  more  strongly  impressed  than 
ever  with  the  foct,  that  the  architecture  of  this  portion  of  the 
wall,  and  that  at  tiie  Jews'  wailing  place,  are  one  and  the  saipe 

*  Sm  VoL  I.  p.  237.  p.  849  n.]  and  Modem  Jerasalem ;  "   and  also  hf 

*  See  Vol  I.  p.  287  n.  [L  424  sq.}— A    Tipping  among  his  Plates  to  Traiirs  Trani- 
Hew  of  the  arch  ia  fliT«n  by  Bwilett    lasoa  of  Joaepiiii^  YoL  I. 

is  bia  "Comparatif*  Yiewi  xi  Anolant 
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in  style  and  age ;  and  that  both  belong  to  the  veiy  oldest 
remains  of  the  ancient  subBtractiona  of  the  temple.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  senses  and  of  common  sense ;  and  no  one  who 
visits  the  place  without  theoiy  or  prejudice,  will  be  likely  to 
have  any  doubt.  ^ 

The  approach  to  the  southwest  comer  and  the  wall  further 
east  had  become  still  more  difficult  than  fonnerly,  byreason  of 
the  growth  of  the  cactus  by  which  it  is  bordered.  We  passed 
across  the  adjacent  field  to  the  B&b  el-MughAribeh,  the  Dung 
gate  of  traveUera,  in  the  city  walL  Here  two  men  were  at 
work,  and  the  inner  door  of  the  gate  was  open ;  so  that  we 
oould  look  in  upon  the  space  or  chamber  within.  Ascending  to 
the  walk  upon  the  wall,  we  passed  round  upon  it  to  its  junotkn 
with  the  building  covering  the  south  entrance  of  the  Hanm, 
under  el- Aksa.  Here  I  got  down ;  and  by  a  considerable  deiomr 
among  the  cactus  entered  the  building.  The  interior  howefer 
was  too  dark  to  distinguish  anything  accurately. — We  mearared 
along  the  city  wall,  from  a  point  in  a  line  with  the  western  side 
of  the  Haram,  eastward,  to  the  angle  of  the  city-wall,  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  six  feet  This  gives  proximately  the  length  of 
the  southern  Haram  wall  within  the  city  ;  but  there  is  probaUy 
an  element  of  error  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  aouthwest 
angle  of  the  Haram  area  is  not  precisely  a  right  angle,  bat 
somewhat  more;  and  this  would  throw  our  starting-point  too 
far  eastward,  and  make  our  measurement  too  short.  The 
thicket  of  cactus  prevents  all  measurement  along  the  wall  itaelt 
Our  measurement  of  the  rest  of  the  southern  wall  will  be  ^ven 
further  on. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  the  society  of  fellow  tiaveDen 
from  the  old  world  and  the  new.  We  called  also  upon  the 
American  consul  and  his  family,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Beirut. 

Tliuradatfy  April  29th.  The  morning  was  occupied  in 
removing  to  our  rooms  in  the  Briiderhaus^  and  in  various  calk ; 
one  of  them  on  Mr  Van  de  Velde  from  Holland,  and  two  friendi 
from  London,  who  had  pleasant  lodgings  not  fiir  from  the 
Damascus  gate.  The  former  gentleman  had  been  in  the  coun- 
try since  November,  travelling  in  different  parts,  and  taking 
bearings  fur  the  pur^xxse  of  constructing  a  new  map. 

Our  own  lodgings  were  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city,  north 
of  the  Via  dolorosa  and  west  of  the  main  street  leading  south 
from  tlie  Damascus  gate.     The  place  was  approached  by  a  lane 

*  **  Wc  nerd  hmnilr  point  oat,  that  tho  variona  placet  all  along  this  ride  of  tht 

maaoniy  of  thin  wall  [at  the  waiiinff  place]  wall  of  Uie  enclorare,  at  wat  diaoovcrtd 

if  the  tame  at  that  clote  to  the  bri<i^ ;  at  by  Mr  (?atberwood  oo  hit  tnrvej.*    Bart* 

will  be  wen  by  omnparing  the  two  yiewt.  Ictt,  Walkis  etc.  pi  142.     See  alto  ToblM*, 

•  •  •  The  tame  matomy  ftill  exitti  in  Topographic^  L  p,  468. 
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immiiig  tip  very  steeply  irom  the  latter  street,  and  then  bend- 
ing towards  the  left  tiU  it  is  joined  by  another  coming  north 
fiom  the  Fia  dotaroaa.^  The  house  is  on  the  northwestern  side 
of  this  irregolar  block,  in  a  court ;  and  south  of  it  the  interior 
of  the  block  is  an  open  field  extending  quite  to  the  Via  dolorosa 
and  the  street  of  the  Damascus  gate ;  except  that  there  is  a 
nanow  and  in  some  parts  sunken  line  of  houses  bordering  those 
itieetB ;  the  sui&ce  of  the  field  at  the  comer  of  the  two  being 
several  feet  hi^ier  than  those  streets.  In  the  same  comer  of 
this  field  stands  the  single  column  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
legendaiy  Partajudiciaria  ;  to  which  we  thus  had  access  from 
our  lodnngs. — ^The  Bruderhans  was  so  called,  as  having  been 
ooenpied  by  four  missionary  BreihreUj  mechanics,  sent  out  in 
1846  and  1848  by  the  exertions  of  Spittler  of  Basel.'  The 
general  idea  was,  that,  living  here  together  unmarried,  and 
tetching  native  youths  mechanical  arts  and  trades  in  connection 
with  leugious  instmction,  they  might  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  exert  an  influence  as  Christians,  both  by  precept  and 
example.  But  their  hopes  had  not  been  fulfilled  ;  and  tluree  of 
the  brethren  had  already  left  and  gone  into  other  employments, 
lAere  they  might  labour  more  efiectively,  and  without  the  re- 
straint of  celibacy.  One  of  them  was  now  connected  with  the 
English  schools,  and  another  with  the  English  fomi.  The  one 
lAo  remained,  Mr  Miiller,  our  host,  was  from  the  Schwarzwald ; 
sod  had  the  simple  piety  of  southern  Germany,  as  weU  as  the 
mechanical  skill  of  his  native  region.  He  had  two  or  three 
Arab  boys  in  his  workshop  below  ;  while  the  large  upper  rooms 
vere  hired  out.  He  too  seemed  to  have  the  conviction,  that  he 
0(mld  probably  labour  to  more  purpose  in  some  other  sphere. 

After  completing  our  arrangements,  wo  went  out  in  the  fore- 
noon to  examine  the  antiquities  along  the  street  of  the  bazar. 
This  street  extends  from  about  midway  of  the  Y&fa  Gate  street 
northwards  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Damascus  gate.  It  is  crossed 
at  about  half  way  by  the  Via  dolorosa  ;  and  its  northern  portion 
is  referred  to  above,  and  may  be  called  for  shortness  the  Damas- 
cus Gate  street. — ^At  the  southern  end,  close  upon  each  side  of 
this  street,  is  a  shorter  parallel  street ;  that  on  the  west  extending 
north  to  the  southern  une  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  or 
therealx)uts  ;  while  that  on  the  east  reaches  only  about  half  as 
fi».  These  three  streets,  so  far  as  they  are  thus  parallel,  are 
covered  by  flat  roo&,  with  openings  left  for  light.  Along  their 
ddcs  are  arched  spaces  or  vaults,  which  serve  as  the  shops  of 

'  TheM  two  Imnei  are  not  marked  in  onr  as  alra  on  Toblcr's,  and  on  that  of  the 

farmer   plan    of   Jerosalem,    which   was  English  eon-ej. 

copied  mainly  from  that  of  Mr  Catlier-        '  Wolff  p.  100.   Tobler,  Topographie  L 

vood.    They  are  fuand  on  our  new  Plan,  p.  895. 
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merchants  and  artisans.  The  middle  one  is  the  principal 
bazar ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  other  two  had  be^n  con- 
structed later,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  extent  and  capacity  of 
this  market-place. — On  the  west  of  these  bazars  is  the  higher 
gronndy  on  wnich  once  stood  the  hospital  of  St.  John  with  its 
appurtenances  ;  and  on  the  eastern  side,  the  ground  is  also 
hi^er  than  the  roo&  of  the  bazar ;  so  that  one  can  cross  above 
fi:^  one  side  to  the  other  upon  the  flat  roofs,  almost  without  per- 
ceiving that  there  are  streets  below.  It  seems  veiy  evident,  that 
all  these  streets  have  been,  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  way, 
excavated  through  what  was  then  higher  ground,  which  thus  now 
remains  on  either  side  ;  and  that  the  shops  or  vaults  along  them 
v^re  in  like  manner  excavations.  At  any  rate,  the  latter  were 
obviously  not  first  built  up,  and  then  covered  over  with  earth 
from  elsewhere. 

All  these  streets  have  the  usual  character,  a  deep  square 
channel  in  the  middle,  just  wide  enough  for  animals  to  pass  each 
other.  In  the  middle  bazar  this  channel  is  laid,  through  most 
of  its  length,  with  large  antique  stones,  forming  the  covering  of 
a  sewer,  which  is  drained  towards  the  south.  These  stones  ex- 
hibit no  trace  of  a  bevel ;  if  one  ever  existed,  it  has  been  com- 
pletely worn  away. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  question,  but  that  these 
bazars  occupy  the  identical  place  of  the  market  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  in  the  fourth  century;  close  upon  which  were  the 
splendid  Propylaea  of  the  BasiUca  of  Constantino,  immediately 
on  the  east  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.^  The  monk  Bernard,  who 
was  at  Jerusalem  about  A.  D.  870,  and  lodged  in  the  hospital 
of  Charlemagne  adjacent  to  the  church  of  St  Maiy,  remarksy 
that  in  fiont  of  the  same  was  a  forum  or  market ;  and  every 
one  doing  business  there  paid  yearly  two  gold  pieces.*  This  was 
probably  the  annual  rent  of  a  vault  or  shop. 

Just  at  the  north  end  of  the  bazar,  a  street  comes  up  from 
the  southeast ;  and  another  goes  ofif  westwards,  ascending  grad- 
ually to  the  court  on  the  south  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. This  latter  street  affords  the  only  access  to  that  church 
from  this  quarter.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same,  befine 
reaching  the  said  court,  there  is  a  beautiful  Boman  or  Byzantine 
portal,  with  a  roimd  arch,  and  ornaments  of  delicate  and  elab- 
orate sculpture.  This  leads  into  an  open  place  on  the  south  of 
the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  once  stood  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  de  Latina.*  The  eastern  end  and  arched  recess  of 
this  or  of  some  like  building,  still  remain.     Adjacent  to  these 

'  Enseli.  Vit  Const  8.  89  |«^  air^s  tiani  anno  tolvltdnos  aoieos  HH  md  fllad 

lu^f  wKmrttms  Ayopiif.  providet"    See  Vol  L  p.  892  §a;  [ii.  42.1 

*  Bernard.  10,  « Ante  faMom  hospitale        •  See  Vol  I.  p.  894.  [iL  44.] 
Mt  ibnim,  pro  quo  nninaqiuaqiie  ibi  nego- 
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on  the  soathy  is  the  rnin  of  a  Btracttire  resembling  a  KMn, 
obTionsly  once  the  Xenodochilini,  which  was  connect^  with  the 
choich.^ — Passing  in  at  the  said  portal,  and  ascending  around  the 
eastern  side  of  these  ruins,  the  cradle  of  the  knights  Hospital- 
ers, we  loolced  at  the  ground  further  south,  now  an  open  field  or 
pasture,  and  compared  its  elevation  with  the  streets  below  on 
the  south  and  east.  Those  on  the  east  are  the  bazars  just 
described  ;  that  on  the  south  is  the  street  from  the  Yfifa  gate, 
and  is  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  open 
ground  above.  Along  this  latter  street,  westward  irom  the 
basars,  is  a  line  of  pomted  arches  or  vaults  extending  nearly  to 
the  next  corner ;  they  are  larger  and  finer  than  those  along  the 
baours ;  and  are  now,  like  the  latter,  occupied  as  shops  by 
artisans.  Just  at  the  comer  of  the  bazars  is  a  short  tract  of 
wall  built  up  of  bevelled  stones.  Some  of  the  work  here  looks 
ancient  at  first,  the  stones  being  much  decayed ;  but  on  com- 
paring them  with  some  of  those  in  the  pointed  arches  of  the 
adjacent  vaults,  they  are  seen  to  be  of  the  same  character,  soft, 
and  easily  worn  away  by  the  weather.  Both  the  comer  and  the 
arches  are  of  the  same  style  of  architecture  ;  and  both  obviously 
•Blood  in  connection  with  the  great  palace  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John.' 

On  the  elevated  plot  above  mentioned,  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  western  bazar,  and  just  south  of  the  middle  point  of  the 
ame,  is  seen  a  fragment  of  masonry,  perhaps  a  pier  or  the  comer 
of  a  projection  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  same  palace.  This 
has  sometimes  been  referred  to  a  high  antiquity.  Some  of  the 
itones  are  indeed  much  decayed  ;  but  on  examination  they  are 
at  once  seen  to  be  of  the  same  kind  with  those  in  the  pointed 
arches  along  the  street  on  the  south  ;  many  of  which  are  in  like 
manner  decayed.  There  is  indeed  here  no  trace  of  an  antiquity 
greater  than  that  of  the  palace ;  to  which  the  fragment  obviously 
belonged.  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  piers  of  a  portal ;  but 
a  strong  imagination  is  needed  to  make  out  any  trace  of  an 
arch.     These  remarks  are  the  result  of  rejHjated  examinations.' 

From  the  north  end  of  the  bazars  to  the  Damascus  gate  the 
street  is  single,  and  for  most  of  the  way  uncovered.  But  from 
the  comer  of  the  street  leading  down  by  Helena's  hospital,  so 
called,  quite  to  the  Via  dolorosa,  it  is  again  roofed  over,  with 
openings  for  light,  as  before.  The  roof  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
ugh  enough  for  loaded  and  mounted  camels  to  pass  along  with- 

*  Se«  Vol  I.  p.  884.  [ii.  46.]  wrongly  two  pillars  ;  but  properly  rejects 

'  So  too  Mr  W  bitiDg ;  ie«  in  Note  IV,  the  antiquity  of  the  fVagment.     So  too  Mr 

end  of  the  volume.  Whiting,  Note   IV,   end  of  the  tolome. 

'  Holy  City  II.  p.  57.     Schnltz  p.  61.  Tobler,  Topognphie  L  p.  101. 

Inttt  p.   2<J.      Thia    Utter    writer   hat 
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out  difficulty.  This  covered  way  also  is  used  as  a  bazar  fn 
workshops ;  though  now  comparatively  deserted. 

In  the  open  street  or  place  between  the  bacar  and  this  cov- 
ered way,  on  the  west  side,  under  the  hi^  bank,  are  seen  three 
columns  of  grey  granite ;  one  lying  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
covered  way,  and  two  still  erect  further  soutL  These  columns 
are  directly  on  the  line  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
A  fourth,  once  perhaps  connected  with  thesCi  lies  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  middle  basar  on  the  south.  Just  at  the  left  of 
the  erect  columns,  a  blind  path  begins  and  winds  up  the  steep 
bank  behind  them ;  and  so  leads  up  to  the  court  on  the  north 
of  the  present  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  convent  This  ooort  is 
east  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  is  over  the  sol^ 
terranean  chapel  of  Helena  so  called,  and  that  shown  aa  the 
place  where  tne  cross  was  found;  the  convent  being  on  its 
southern  side.^  From  the  court  one  looks  up  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Greek  portion  of  the  great  church.  Just  on  the  north  is 
the  entrance  to  the  immense  underground  dstexn,  sometimes 
called  the  Treasury  of  Helena. 

Two  other  columns,  both  of  limestone,  are  still  standing  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  western  bazar  ;  one  built  into  the  wall 
on  the  eastern  side  ;  the  other  taller,  but  so  surrounded  by 
houses,  that  only  its  top  is  seen.  These  of  course  stood  in  no 
connection  with  the  granite  columns. 

Amid  the  very  many  objects  which  called  for  eTaminatkin 
during  our  former  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  1838,  our  attention  was 
not  directed  to  these  granite  columns ;  which  had  stood  unnotioed 
fur  centuries.  They  were  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  by  Schultz  in  1845  ;  and  made  to  do  duty  as  remains  of 
the  ancient  second  wall.'  In  the  following  year  (1846)  I  ven- 
tured to  express  the  opinion,  that  these  columns  had  originally 
made  part  of  the  splendid  Propylcsa  on  the  east  of  the  great 
Basilica  erected  by  Constantine.'  According  to  Euselnus  this 
Basilica  was  separated  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  an  open 
court ;  and  beyond  it,  (on  the  east,)  was  another  open  court 
towards  the  entrances,  with  cloisters  (oroai)  on  each  side,  and 
gates  in  front ;  '^  after  which,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  street  of 
the  market,^  the  beautiful  Propylcea  (vestibule)  of  the  whole 
structure  presented  to  those  passing  by  on  the  outside  the  w(m- 
derful  view  of  the  things  seen  within.*"    At  the  very  point 

*  Prof.  WiUii  ia  Holj  City,  IL  jx  224.      VaMna;   and  bec«i»  tlui  Mooi^  birt 

*  E.  G.  Schultx,  JeruiuUcm,  p.  HiO.  with  the  chanete   of  the  groond.    PMt 
"  See  Biblioth.  Sacra,   Aug.   1846,  p.    WilHi  randen :"  middle  of  the  braad  aaiw 

45G  aq.  ket-place;*  which  certain^  It  jaitiSed  1^ 

*  Eoaeb.  /tdy  $ah^  mbr^tit^v^twhrnnl-  the  abaenoe  of  the  article  beibre  Jeftfmt^ 
ar  AyefAt,  Vit  Coiift  8.  8*J.  I  have  ren-  bat  not  by  the  place  itwK  Thii  coaU 
dered  this  by  *'  itrret  of  the  market,*  in  nut  well  have  been  ^rotk^  than  the  itraet 
uocufdunce  with  tha  Ternon  and  note  of  *  Euaeb.  Vit  Const  8.S9.   Acooidii(lo 
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where,  according  to  this  description,  the  PropyJcea  muAt  have 
been  situated,  are  still  seen  these  granite  columns ;  and  I  hare 
been  gratified  to  find  my  own  opinion  sustained  at  a  later  day 
by  the  more  competent  authority  of  Prof.  Willis.^  At  present 
these  colunma  are  much  lower  than  the  groimd  on  the  west ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  originally  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  from 
ihem  to  the  gates  of  the  court  above. 

Betoming  to  the  covered  way,  the  important  point  to  be 
noted  is,  that  the  street  is  here  carried  along  a  hollow  way^  exca- 
vated thxoo^  the  ridge  running  down  eastward  by  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.    The  rise  of  ground  on  the  western  side 
to  the  court  of  the  Coptic  convent,  has  been  already  mentioned ; 
and  the  sur&ce  a  little  further  north  is  still  higher ;  so  that 
tbeie  is  quite  a  descent  from  the  houses  standing  over  the  great 
dstero  of  Helena  to  the  roof  of  the  covered  street.     On  the 
eiBtem  side  of  the  covered  way,  and  on  a  level  with  the  roof,  is 
the  garden  of  the  house  in  which  we  formerly  lodged,  now  the 
leskknce  of  the  Prussian  consul ;  with  cypresses  and  other  large 
trees  growing  in  it,  and  at  least  one  immense  cistern  underneath.' 
Beyond  the  house  towards  the  east  the  ground  descends  again 
more  steeply. 

It  matters  little  here,  whether  this  ridge  bo  of  earth  or 
of  rock.  I  suppose  it,  however,  to  be  mainly  the  latter ;  al- 
though it  is  very  possible  that  the  passage  may  be  lined  with 
inaioDry.  The  chapel  of  the  cross,  under  the  court  above  men- 
tioned, is  understood  to  be  excavated  in  the  rock.*  The  cistern 
of  Helena,  further  north,  is  certainly  thus  excavated  ;  and  the 
houaes  over  it  still  stand  upon  the  crust  of  rock,  which  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  said  court.  On  the  east  of  tlio  street 
are  still  cisterns  in  the  rock;  while  l)eluw  tlie  consulate  the 
wky  ridge  comes  out,  and  crosses  very  obliquely  the  street  lead- 
ing duwn  by  Helena's  hospital  Here  the  path  is  actually  carried 
Jown  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The  house  of  the  Prussian  consul 
is  eDtered  from  this  street  by  a  covered  passage,  fn.>ni  which 
there  is  an  ascent  by  sevenfl  steps  to  an  open  court ;  under  wliich 
is  a  large  cistern  hewn  in  the  rock.  Thence  several  more  steps 
1^  up  to  the  garden  and  main  dwellings/ 

A^colfiiji,  the  Ilanlica  it«oIf  stood  over  the  aa  opportunity  for  pergonal    infection, 

spot  vhere  tlie  cro«  wod  fouud;  Adamnan.  Prof.  Willis  ha^  fallen  into  an  orn»r  v^  to 

1  7.  the  relntivp  I'levation  of  the  si  to  of  the 

'  Holy  City,  n.  p.  250.     Lond.  1840.  charch  of  the  Sopuk-hre  and  of  tlie  hazar 

'  Sw  VuL  I.  p.  824.    [L  480.]— The  street ;  as  also  in  reKi>e<-t  to  tlio  nature  of 

Wit  of  the  cii^ti'ms  there  mentioned  is  the  ridgv  above  dcik-riU'd.     He  suppoMts 

"i^thid  garden.  '*  that  the  pavement  of  the  rotunda  iie:«  at 

'  Hdy  City,   II.  p.  222.     So  too  the  about  the  sann*  level  as  the  ^tn•et  of  St. 

^  of  stepA  leading  down  to  the  chapel  Stephen"  or  bazar  ntn^t  (n«)ly  City,  II. 

^Utlenm,  and  perhaps  aldo  part  of  that  p.  2:iX);    and,  further,  that  the  ri«6  of 

c^el  itjwlf ;  ibid.  p.  220.  ground  U'hind  the  granite  Ciihunn;^  is  *'a 

Mt  is  to  be  regrvtted,  that  for  want  of  bank  of  earth  (not  of  rock),**  while  the 
Vol.  m.— 15 
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Towards  the  north  the  covered  way  ends  at  the  point  where 
the  street  is  crossed  hy  t)ie  Via  ddorosa.  I  have  formerly  made 
the  remark,  that  the  Via  dolorosa  seems  to  have  heen  first  got 
up  during  or  after  the  times  of  the  crusades ;  and  that  the 
earliest  allusion  to  it  I  had  been  able  to  find,  is  in  Marinus  Sana- 
tus  in  the  fourteenth  century."  *  This  writer  merely  ennmer* 
ates  for  the  first  time  the  legendary  sites  along  the  street ;  bat 
has  not  the  name.  The  opinion  which  I  thus  ventured  to 
advance,  has  since  been  confirmed  by  a  document  of  the 
twelfth  century,  first  published  in  1843.'  From  this  document 
it  plainly  appears,  that  in  the  twelfth  century  no  street  in  Je- 
rusalem bore  this  name.  The  one  now  so  caUed  by  the  monks 
had  at  that  time  two  names  in  difierent  parts.  West  of  the 
street  of  the  bazar  it  was  called  la  rue  du  Sepulchre  ;  while 
east  of  the  same,  quite  to  the  gate  leading  to  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  it  was  known  as  la  rue  de  Joaaphat*  In  the 
highest  part  of  the  said  street  of  Jehoshaphat,  overagainst  the 
tem])le,  there  was  at  that  time  a  gateway,  called  Partes 
doulereuses.*  The  ground  of  this  appellation  is  unknown.  The 
gateway  would  seem  to  have  been  the  present  Ecce  Hcmo;^  and 
the  name  being  gradually  transferred  to  the  street,  the  latter 
became  the  Via  dolorosa. 

At  the  crossing  of  this  latter  street  and  that  from  the  hasar, 
on  the  northwest  comer,  considerably  above  the  street,  is  teen 
the  single  column  said  to  mark  the  ]>lace  of  the  supposed  Porta 
judiciaria.  It  is  of  limestone;  and  of  course  stands  in  no 
connection  with  the  granite  pillars  further  south.  Only  the  top 
of  the  column  is  seen  from  without ;  the  bottom  is  in  the  back 
wall  of  a  cofice-roaster's  shop  below,  where  there  is  no  appearance 
of  a  j>ede8taL* 

It  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  a  single  column  furnishes  in 
itself  no  evidence  of  a  gate  ;  otherwise  we  miglit  find  many  gates 
all  over  the  city.  Nor  can  the  tradition  of  a  former  gate  upon 
tliis  8|H>t,  be  traced  bsick  among  the  Latins  further  than  the  end 
of  the  crusades  ;  while  the  Greek  church  is  said  to  have  no  such 
tradition  at  all.'     Brocardus,  in  1283,  is  the  first  to  mention  a 

cnvoDMl  wnv  too  Ik  carried  through  "raiAeil  T<nii  II.  p.  r»ni  m.    Ktirintcd  in  Sdralt^ 

frroiiiid:**  ibid.  pp.  240,  241.     Tbis  Inner  Api>.  p.  107  m).     HoIt  Citj  L  p.  ISS  i^ 

•tattfineiit  is  cofTACted  in  the  t«xt  •bo\-e.  Alio  in  Vol.  II.  of  tbi«  work,  Appw  IL 

TIk*  iNivvinvnt  of  the  nitunda  caitix>t  well,         '  La  Citt.'z  de  JLvnu.  {  5--7. 

at  tlie  wry  lea-t,  be  leu  than  from  tw(>iitjr         *  Ibid  $  7. 

to  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  street  of  the         *  So  too  Schnlti,  Jema  p.  I  SOL 

bazar.  '  Tobler,  Topogrupliie  L  p.  24»3. 

See  Vol.  I.  pp.  2.03,  2C2.  [i  344,372.]         '  TwbUr,  ibid.   p.  2.'V3.      Aocotdliv  to 


Muriii.  Saiiut.  3    1 4.  in.  p.  2.'i7.  thiK  wrirer,  tlie  Greekn  n-pud  tba  < 

'  >t>e  *  \m  Citez  de  JheruMilein/  a  ne-  as  that  mi  which  Peter^it  cock  civw;  whili 

•rriptitm  of  .Ii'niMili-in  iuoliKreiu*h,  of  the  anotbvr  (iretk  authoritj  iiotet  it  at  tba 

tweltUi   oiitiir}',  tiriit  piibliiihf<l    iu  \Wn-  column  on  which  the  wntciioa  of   ' 

gnot  Amimv  de  JeniMdem,  fol.  Pari*  1)543,  waa  posted  op. 
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Porta  judiciaria  ;  of  which  he  says  there  were  vestiges  in  the 
old  waU  of  the  city  ;  though  in  his  day  the  gate  of  that  name 
was  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  modern  wall,  leading  out  to 
8hiloh  (Neby  Samwll)  and  Gibeon.*  He  rives  no  clue  to  the 
position  of  tiie  supposed  ancient  gate.  F.  Fabri  in  1483  is 
somewhat  more  explicit ;  passing  down  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  along  the  street  of  the  bazar  northwards,  he  saw  the 
ancient  gate,  of  which  half  an  arch  of  thick  wall  remained  ;  and 
leavii^  this  on  the  right  hand,  he  came  afterwards  to  the  house 
of  Veronica,  so  called,  now  shown  on  the  east  of  the  bazar 
street.*  This  would  bring  the  gate  somewhere  into  the  vicinity 
of  its  present  site ;  but  would  place  it  at  least  on,  or  near,  the 
opposite  southeast  comer  of  the  crossing.  A  century  later  the 
gate  was  definitely  fixed  in  its  present  position,  and  with  the 
one  column.' 

So  much  for  this  "  traditionary  gateway ; "  which,  like  the 
granite  columns  further  south,  has  been  refened  to  as  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  second  walL^ 

The  places  and  objects  thus  &r  enumerated  were  all  visited 
and  examined  during  the  forenoon  of  this  day.  But  in  order  to 
avdid  repetition,  I  have  also  incorporated  the  results  of  repeated 
subsequent  examinations. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  we  went  out  again  along 
the  street  leading  eastward  to  the  present  St.  Stephen's  gate,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  and  measuring  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Haism.  In  this  street,  on  the  east  of  the  street  which  comes  down 
southeast  along  the  low  groimd  from  the  Damascus  gate;  there  is 
at  first  a  very  considerable  rise  as  far  as  to  the  Seraiy  the 
lesilence  of  the  E£dm  Mak&m  or  military  governor,  used  also  as 
barracks.  The  same  is  the  legendary  house  of  Pilate.  On  the 
north  of  the  street  is  the  line  of  precipitous  rock.  Afterwards 
the  ground  descends  again,  until  it  becomes  level  along  the  north 
side  of  the  great  Birket  IsrfiiL 

At  the  highest  part  of  the  street,  overagainst  the  northwest 
oomer  of  the  governor's  house,  stands  what  is  now  known  as  the 
arch  Ecce  Homo,  This  is  pointed  out  in  monkish  tradition, 
as  the  place  where  Pilate  brought  forth  Jesus  to  the  people, 
saying,  "  Behold  the  man  !"•  It  appears  as  a  lofty  gateway, 
with  a  narrow  gallery  or  chamber  on  the  top. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  arch  or  gateway  is  in  the 
description  of  Jerusalem  in  the  twelfth  century,  referred  to 

^  Brooardui  o.  8.  n.  188.    Marinni  Sa-  *  F.  Fabri  in  Reinb.  p.  251. 

nataa  ipeaks  ako  of  a  Porta  judidaria;  *  Znallart  a  p.  117. 

iMBiiiigeTideiiaj  that  of  the  outer  wall;  *  Holy  City,  IL  p.  58.     Schultz  pi  Sa 

a  14.  la     He  tm  nothing  of  any  gate  Era£ft,  p.  8U 

ak^  the  Via  dUaroaa:  alSioim^  he  de-  *  John  19»  5. 
I  mmnteJty  the  Taiiooa  other  oljeeta. 
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above.  It  is  there  called  Poriea  doulereuses.  ^  Marinxu  Sanutiu 
in  1321  speaks  here  of  a  lofty  arch^  against  the  stones  of  which 
our  Lord  rested,  as  he  bore  his  cross."  A  century  later  it  had 
become  the  place  of  the  Ecce  Homo;*  and  such  it  remains  to 
this  day.  About  1620  Quaresmius  speaks  of  it  as  '^  nearly 
&Uen  down  from  age.''  *  It  seems  to  have  been  repaired  ;  and 
again,  in  1821,  Berggren  mentions  it  as  having  been  recently 
lepairod  and  whitewashed.'  The  account  we  ounsdves  heard, 
was,  that  the  present  arch  (not  the  piers)  was  built  about  thirty 
years  ago,  within  the  recollection  of  s^me  of  Dr  McGowan's 
acquaintances  ;  before  which  time,  according  to  them,  there  was 
no  arch.    This  tallies  with  the  statement  of  Beiggren. 

But  the  gateway  itself  is  evidently  older  llian  the  tmdition. 
As  seen  at  present,  the  arch  rests  on  each  side  on  a  pier,  which 
has  all  the  appearance  of  antiquity.  There  is  likewise  an  onBf 
mented  cornice.  The  masonry  of  these  piers  may  perhaps  be 
referred  to  the  epoch  of  Hadrian,  or  possibly  to  that  of  Herod ; 
but  there  is  notlung  in  the  size  of  the  stones  or  in  their  charac- 
ter to  carry  the  work  back  any  further.'  I  may  perhaps  again 
recur  to  this  gateway. 

'  Passing  on  eastward  down  the  street,  we  stopped  to  look  at 
what  has  at  first  the  appearance  of  an  andent  tower  on  the 
north  side,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  barracks,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  first  entrance  to  the  Haram.  ^  As  a  work  of  anti- 
quity, however,  it  does  not  bear  examinatioiL  The  stones  indeed 
are  many  of  them  bevelled,  and  apparently  ancient ;  but  they 
are  not  Jarge,  and  there  are  chinks  and  interstices  filled  in  with 
thin  pieces  and  smaller  stones ;  showing  that  the  bevelled 
stones  are  not  in  their  original  position.  Looking  in  at  a 
window,  we  perceived  that  the  interior  is  now  a  Sheikh's  tomb  ; 
and  could  see  part  of  a  fiutcd  granite  column,  and  also  the 
stump  of  another  not  fluted.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
another  instance  of  a  fluted  column  in  the  Holy  City.  We 
tried  in  vain  to  obtain  admission. 

We  looked  also,  in  passing,  at  the  great  reservoir.  Its 
southern  wall  is  covered  with  cement ;  and  the  small  itOQea 
seen  are  only  attached  to  the  wall  as  a  portion  of  this  coveringi 
The  wall  and  arches  at  the  west  end  are  likewise  built  of  smS 
stones  ;  and  although  the  arches  are  round,  yet  the  whole  woik 
has  the  appearance  of  no  great  antiquity.' 

'  S«6  above,  p.  170.  only  the  pien»  but  alio  iIm  aicii  tedf  m 

*  M.  Sanot  3.  U.  10.  Roman ;  XL  p.  827. 

*  Gumpcubeig,  A.  D.  1449,  in  RelMb.        *  See  Yd.  I.  pp.  294  tq.  880.  [L  4M. 
p.  462.  4S9  K).]    "The  eoMbrra  tmUi  crtMiAi 

*  II.  p.  207,  **  pns  Tetoitate  pcne  demo-  one  hnodred  and  thirtj feet ;  and  theeilMr 
lituA.**  apparentlj  the  «me.    At  the  eztmadqr 

*  BciXyn^n,  Rei«  IIL  pi  S5.  or  the  Conner  wm  aa  ope&bg  [abewe]  9m 

*  M.  l>e  Sanlcj  mini  to  consider,  not  drawing  «p  water.    Tna  Tanlti  un  Mne- 
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We  now  went  out  throngh  St.  Stephen's  gate ;  and,  passing 
along  flonthwaids  among  the  Muslim  tombs,  examined  the  waU 
of  the  Haram  quite  to  the  southeast  comer.  Many  Muhamme- 
daoi  women  were  among  the  tombs  ;  it  being  ihe  eve  of  Friday, 
their  Sabbath,  when  they  are  accustomed  to  visit  the  sepi^chies 
of  their  fiiends.  They  had  left  the  spot  before  we  return^  ;  and 
we  were  thus  able  to  measure  the  length  of  the  wall,  as  we  came 
back,  without  interruption. 

Bemminff  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Haram  area,  we 
have  mst  what  would  seem  to  have  been  the  wall  of  a  comer 
tower  or  bastion,  extending  83^  feet,  and  projecting  at  the 
south  side  7j^  feet  beyond  the  general  line  of  walL  The  bevelled 
stones  of  this  tower  are  many  of  them  of  large  dimensions,  up  to  a 
eonnderable  height  in  the  wall ;  and  similar  large  stones  are  seen 
also  as  earned  around  the  comer  in  the  northern  wall  within  the 
city.  I  measured  one  stone  at  the  southeast  comer,  which  fbrms 
the  piojeotion ;  it  was  23  feet  9  inches  Ions,  3  feet  high,  and  5 
feet  2  inches  wide.  This  tower  is  obviously  an  ancient  work ; 
althon^  the  stones  are  less  smooth  and  the  mas(mry  less  elabo- 
rate, than  at  the  wailing  place  of  the  Jews. 

Next  follows  a  line  of  wall  or  curtain,  extending  to  the 
north  fflde  of  the  Gk)lden  gate,  373  feet.  Here  are  large  stones 
in  some  parts  in  the  lower  courses  ;  but  they  are  irregular,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  are  in  their  original  place.  The 
whole  aspect  of  this  part  is  that  of  a  wall  rebuilt  out  of  former 
materials,  irregularly  thrown  together. 

The  Gblden  gate  is  in  a  projection  55  feet  long,  and  stand- 
ing out  six  feet  before  the  wall  It  is  a  double  gateway,  hav- 
ing two  round  arches  side  by  side  of  fine  Boman  work  and  orna- 
mented. The  wall  forming  this  projection,  on  each  side  of  the 
gateway  and  above,  has  been  built  up  anew,  4  feet  8  inches  wide 
on  the  north  side,  and  4  feet  on  the  soutL 

After  this  all  is  later  wall  for  110  feet  8  inches,  to  another 
small  projection  of  two  feet.  I  say  IcUer  wall;  because,  al- 
though some  of  the  stones  in  the  lower  courses  are  large,  they  are 
neither  hewn  smooth  nor  do  they  apparently  occupy  their  origi- 
nal places.  About  midway  of  this  interval  is  a  small  passage  or 
postem  through  the  wall,  now  filled  up.  It  belongs  obviously  to 
the  later  walL^ 

From  the  smaU  projection  a  long  reach  of  839  feet  brings  ^s 

coed  ;  ftod  were  probably  constructed  wben  them ;  Traill's  Josephos  L   p.  xHt.     De 

the  fbese  wu  converted  into  a  reservoir ;  **  Sanlcy  II.  p.  109.    The  latter  writer  re- 

S.  Woleott  in  Biblioth.  Sac  1S48,  p.  38.  gards  this  as  **  the  gate  of  Jehoshaphat,* 

*  Having  failed  at  tiie  time  to  note  the  spoken  of  in  La  Citez  de  Jherusaletn,    This 

exact  place  of  tiiis  postern,  I  have  ^ven  is  manifestly  an  error ;  see  Vol.  II.  p.  562. 

h  in  Uw  text  from  ^e  statements  of  Tip-  Scholtx  p.  1 14.  Holy  City  L  App.  pp.  189, 

jni^  and  De  Sanlcy, so  fiur  asl  nndflntand  140. 
Vol.  in.— 16» 
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torn  slight  bfcak  or  crevioe  in  the  vaD,  wfaieh  hn  been  mnetiiiiei 
ng^rdei  m  another  prGJectioiL  The  wall  m  the  northern  part 
oC  thii  intenral  is  obrioaBly  kte.  In  the  mcna  aoathem  part  are 
many  lai]ge  and  antiqiie  stones ;  hot  thejr  hkre  onlr  the  edges 
made  smooth,  whOe  the  middle  portions  are  roogh  and  prcjeet- 
ing;  thns  differing  "wery  muck  from  the  laige  stones  at  the 
wuHng  place  and  elsewhere.  They  are  also  laid  np  Teiy  in^ 
nlarl  Y  ;  and  obrioosly  did  not  belong  to  the  eailiest  wall 

Tb^  supposed  projection  here  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  that 
name.  At  the  bottom,  indeed,  the  lower  ooones  of  tl»  next 
reach  do  indeed  prmect  aboot  six  inches ;  but  this  is  not  aeen 
hif^r  np  in  the  wall  This  point  is  68  feet  4  niches  north  of 
the  southeast  comer.  It  is  very  possible,  that  originally  there  was 
here  a  comer  tower  or  bastion  of  that  extent,  which  projected 
sereral  feet  at  this  point,  like  that  at  the  northeast  comer ;  mod 
that,  in  reboilding  the  wall  the  latter  waa  bronriit  out  into  m 
Hne  with  the  face  of  the  comer  tower.  At  least  ue  perpendic- 
nlar  creTice  nmning  np  throng  all  the  antiqiie  ooorsea  and 
above  them,  can  ha^ly  hare  bwn  a  part  of  the  origmal  plan.^ 

In  ihe  long  reach  of  waU  just  described,  besides  the  other 
irregularities,  are  seen  the  ends  of  quite  a  number  of  columns, 
which  have  been  built  in  horiaontally  and  transversdy.  On  one 
of  these,  projecting  more  than  the  rest,  Huhanmiedans  believe 
their  prophet  is  to  sit  to  judge  the  nations  gathered  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoehaphat. — ^At  the  south  end  of  the  line,  near  the 
supposed  projection,  the  sicmes,  though  laige,  are  veiy  mda ; 
and  there  is  an  appearance  in  two  of  them  m  a  curve,  as  if  for 
an  arch.  But  an  arch  in  this  spot,  similar  to  that  near  the 
southwestern  comer,  is  inconceivaUe  ;  since  the  ground  falb  off 
at  once  and  very  steeply  into  the  Talley  below.*  Besides,  on 
close  inspection,  the  stones  underneath  the  two  in  question  are 
seen  not  to  be  in  their  original  place  ;  they  are  laid  very  inMp- 
larly,  and  one  of  them  projects  ten  or  twelre  inches.  The 
curved  stones,  therefore,  are  either  accidental,  or  vrere  so  dressed 
for  some  other  place  and  purpose.' 

In  the  interval  between  the  supposed  projection  and  the 
southeast  comer,  measuring  68  feet  4  inchesi  we  have  evidently 
a  portion  of  the  very  earUest  and  most  elaborate  masonry  of 
wmch  any  fragments  remain.  There  are  here  fifteen  or  sixteen 
courses.  The  stones  are  very  large,  bevelled,  and  hewn  smooth 
throughout ;  except  that  in  some  of  them  there  has  been  left  on 
the  £Etce,  near  the  middle,  a  projecting  mass  ei^t  or  ten  inches 

'  Sm  Tippiii|f •  fine  plate,  ffaram  WaU,  perpendicular  onee  direc^j  over  tkem,  bal 

ScmtksaM  CmtTt  in    Trmill'i   Joeephna,  higlor  np  in  the  well,  the  faney  of  IL  IH 

YoL  I.  Saulcy  finds  a  double  window  and  bi' 

*  Ritter  Erdk.  XVI.  L  pi  888.  of  the  time  of  SoIoiiioq.  II  pu  ill 

*  In  tbeee  cvrrtd  itDiiee   and  In  mom 
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Ugh  and  as  many  in  diameter.  This  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  mo^g  of  the  stones.  Some  of  the  comer  stones 
are  twenty  feet  long ;  and  the  like  stones  and  masonry  are 
carried  around  the  comer  and  along  the  southern  walL^ 

With  the  exception  of  the  tower  or  bastion  at  the  northeast 
comer,  and  also  the  probable  one  at  the  southeast  comer  just 
descnbedy  it  seemed  to  us  very  doubtful,  whether  any  continuous 
portion  ci  the  rest  of  the  wall  belongs  to  the  most  ancient  work. 
There  are  indeed  many  large  stones,  both  towards  the  south,  and 
also  north  of  the  Golden  gate ;  but  they  are  rough  and  unfin- 
ished ;  and  appear  as  if  thrown  irregularly  tc^ther.  At  one 
spot  north  of  the  said  gate,  they  project  out  of  Hne  more  than  a 
foot ;  as  also  under  the-  supposed  curved  stones.  This  general 
irr^ularity  of  the  wall  (except  near  the  comers)  we  afterwards 
noticed  very  distinctly,  in  passing  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
below. 

RECAPITXJLATION. 

Beginning  at  the  StnUheaet  Comer, 

From  Bontheast  corner  to  rappofled  projeotion,  •       68i 
To  small  projection  of  two  feet,       .           •  889 

.  To  the  Oolden  gate,  sonth  aide,  .  .      110| — 1018 

Golden  gate,  to  north  ride,  ...  66 

To  the  DK^eotion  of  northeast  tower,  •  ,      878 
To  ndraeast  corner  of  Haram,  831 —  611) 

1629) 

The  result  of  our  measurement  of  the  same  line  of  walls  in 
1838,  was  1528  feet.« 

For  the  sake  of  more  convenient  reference,  I  insert  here  like- 
wise our  measurement  of  the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram,  which 
was  not  actually  taken  until  the  following  Tuesday. 

The  stones  of  the  southern  Haram  wall  adjacent  to  the 
southeast  comer,  are  large,  finely  bevelled  and  faced,  correspond- 
ing to  and  connected  with  those  already  described  at  this  pomt  in 
the  eastem  wall.  There  are  about  the  same  number  of  courses 
still  remaining.  They  are  obviously  of  the  same  epoch,  and 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  work.  The  same  order  of  stones  con- 
tinues much  of  the  way  further  west,  for  at  least  one  course,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  courses,  at  the  bottom ;  all  these  stones 
being  apparently  in  their  original  places.  At  about  90  feet  from 
the  comer  is  a  small  gateway  with  a  pointed  arch,  now  walled 

*  "  I  conrider  this  to  be  the  finest  speci-  bnildcr,  it  mnst  have  produced  the  efibct 

men  of  mnral  masonry  in  the  world.   The  of  gif;(fuitic  riliho  panelling;"  Tipping  in 

joints  are  clmie ;  and  the  finishing  of  the  Traill's  Josephaa^  I.  p.  xlv. 

bereUin^  and  facing  is  to  dean  and  fine,  *  SeeVoL  L  pp.  268,884.  (1.886,419.1 
that,  wSeo  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the 
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up.  After  another  like  mterYal  there  are  three  lofty  gate- 
ways Bide  by  side,  with  round  arches,  now  likewise  walled  up. 
These  may  not  improbably  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Justinian ; 
and  once  formed  a  broad  entrance  to  the  vaiUts  beneath  the 
Haram.^  The  style  of  their  architecture  differs  entirely  fiom 
that  of  the  earlier  work.  The  junction  of  the  city  wau  with 
the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram  is  made  bjr  a  low  s(][uare  building, 
or  rather  two  buildings,  forming  two  projections  m  the  external 
angle. — ^A  comparison  of  the  antique  portions  of  the  southern 
WflJl  with  the  masonry  of  the  Jews'  wailing  place,  aiul  that  at 
the  southwest  and  southeast  comers,  left  upon  our  minds  the 
strong  impression,  that  instead  of  this  portion  of  the  subetructions 
bein^  of  later  date  than  those  fturther  north,  these  remains  of  the 
sou^em  wan  and  southeast  comer  present  decided  evidence  of 
hi^r  antiquity,  than  almost  any  other  portions. 

SOUTHEBN  WALL. — ^MSASURKMSKT. 
Begimnimg  at  the  SoutkweU  Camar. 


From  sonthweet  comer  to  an^e  of  dij  wall,  i 

nred  along  the  eity  wall ;  see  p.  164,                      •  tlS 

Thiokneat  of  city  wan,          ....  S 

First  ofiset  of  building  in  the  angje,       ...  SI 

Second  oflbet       '^             ^^             .          .           .  27^ 

To  southeast  oomer,        •           .          •          •          •  000 

I  have  already  referred  to  an  element  of  error  in  the  first  of 
these  measurements  within  the  city  ;*  and  was  therefore  not 
surprised  to  leam  from  Dr  Barclay,  who  had  measured  on  a  line 
nearer  to  the  Haram,  that  he  had  found  the  length  of  the  whole 
wall  to  be  926  feet' 

Returning  through  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  we  went  to  the 
church  of  St.  Anne,  which  stands  on  low  ground  just  north  of 
the  street  within.  It  is  now  a  deserted  mosk.  On  its  eastern 
side  is  the  southern  end  of  a  ridge  of  higher  eround  ;  and  here 
there  has  been  such  an  accumulation  of  mbbum  against  the  wall 
of  the  church,  that  there  is  easy  access  to  its  roof  and  dome. 
This  high  ground  extends  quite  to  the  northeastern  ang^e  of  the 
dty  walL    Indeed,  the  eastern  wall  is  carried  along  on  this 

•  These  were  not  the  openiogi  »•«»  hj    ,    ^,  ^  ^^  ^  ,    ,^^  ^  W-  ^f*^  . 
IfMmdrell ;  for  the  Utter  were  witlilii  the    1.  Mr  Catherwood-i  hi  188S,  from 

atw  wan ;  Maundwn  Apr.  6th.  hii  notea,  Stt 

»  See  above,  p.  164.  2.  That  of  Woloott  and  Tipping 

•  Uj  meaaurement  hi  1888  was  955  hi  1842;  aee  BlUiofih.  Saora, 

feet;  an  error  oertablv,  but  I  know  not  ^**J  h  ^  .  •*• 

how  it  aroM.     Tha  fbUowhig  m  mora    \^^'  E-  Smith  hi  1844,  908* 


tn^iwiKthjt  The  bttarwaa  made  aloi^  tha  cUfwiOk 
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ridge ;  rising  on  the  inside  very  little  above  the  ground  ;  whik 
on  the  outside  it  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  rests  in 
part  on  scarfed  rock. — We,  met  at  the  church  a  descendant  of 
the  prophet  in  a  green  turban,  who  courteously  gave  us  informal 
tion  on  various  points. 

Friday y  April  30f%. — ^We  this  morning  returned  a  call  from 
Dr  Barclay.  He  had  recently  removed  to  a  house  on  the 
eastern  brow  of  Zion,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipitous  rock, 
land  neariy  opposite  the  firagment  of  the  ancient  arch.  From 
his  roof  one  could  look  over  into  the  Haram,  and  see  the  various 
buildings,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  grass-plot  and  the  many 
trees,  rieariy  opposite  to  us,  within  the  Haram  area,  in  a 
narrow  court  along  its  western  wall,  two  cypress  trees  were 
growing ;  these  formed  a  convenient  landmark  to  determine  the 
exact  Ime  of  the  Haram  area  in  this  part,  when  looked  at  from 
a  distance.  It  needed  but  a  glance  m>m  this  spot  to  perceive, 
that  the  whole  western  wall  of  that  area,  from  the  northwestern 
to  the  southwestern  comers,  runs  in  a  straight  line.  Tl^^,  how« 
ever,  we  saw  still  more  definitely  on  the  following  day.  Dr 
Barckiy  was  also  making  arrangements,  to  obtain  a  plot  of 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  and  directly  opposite  the  arch,  as 
a  garden,  in  order  to  be  able  to  dig  in  search  of  a  possible  western 
abutment  or  termination,  corresponding  to  the  arch.  Whether 
any  such  will  ever  be  found,  seems  very  problematical 

Here  too  we  could  look  down  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
causeway  leading  across  the  valley  below  to  the  gate  of  the 
HarauL  There  are  two  or  three  open  spots  on  this  side,  where 
it  seemed  as  if  there  were  vaults  extending  underneath  the 
causeway.  Our  friend  thought  he  could  obtain  further  informa- 
tion on  this  point  among  his  Muslim  acquaintances ;  but  was 
not  successful  so  long  as  we  remained  in  the  city.  Yet  we 
learned  something  more  the  next  day.  Dr  B.  was  cdso  working 
at  a  large  plan  of  the  city  from  actual  survey  ;  which  latter  had 
been  nearly  completed. 

Returning  home,  we  went  out  again  to  the  Damascus 
gate  ;  and  there  looked  once  more  at  the  ancient  room  built  up 
of  massive  stones  on  its  eastern  side.  Then,  mounting  upon  the 
wall,  we  kept  a!biig  it  quite  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  city ; 
and  thence  southwards  to  near  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  Our 
object  was  to  examine  the  general  make  of  the  ground. 

Stopping  for  a  time  on  the  highest  point  of  the  wall,  where 
it  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  I  regard  as  Bezetha,  we 
l<x>ked  at  the  isolated  hill  further  north,  under  which  is  the 
grotto  of  Jeremiah,  so  called.  The  opposite  fronts  of  these 
two  hills  are  precipitous  rock  ;  and  naturally  suggest  the  idea, 
that  the  two  hUls  may  once  have  been  united  by  a  ridge,  which 
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having  been  used  as  a  quarry  has  since  disappeared.  It  stnick 
me  now  as  more  probable,  that  this  break  is  not  artificial ;  bat 
that  this  eminence,  with  Bezetha  ^nd  Moriah,  belonged  to  a 
ledge  of  rock  rising  np  at  intervals  into  these  hiUs.^ 

Directly  on  the  east  of  this  northern  hill  a  small  valley  or 
depression  comes  from  the  north  ;  and,  entering  the  city  just  east 
of  Herod's  gate,  so  called,  passes  down  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion near  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  and  between  the  eastern  dope 
of  Bezetha  and  the  high  ground  along  the  eastern  wall  described 
yesterday.  It  has  here  a  broad  level  k>ttom  ;  and  traces  of  it  an 
seen  extending  through  beyond  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city,  where 
it  forms  a  slight  depression  outside,  just  soutii  of  St  Stephen's 
gate. 

The  ridge  of  higher  ground  lying  along  the  city  wall  on  the 
north  of  St.  Stephep's  gate,  is  at  the  northeast  comer  cut 
through  by  the  trench  of  the  city  wall  The  eround  is  here  not 
so  high  as  further  south ;  and  further  north  it  spreads  out 
into  a  broad  low  swell  of  land,  which  cannot  properly  oe  called  a 
hiU.  In  the  depression  east  of  Herod's  gate  is  a  reservoir  in  the 
city  trench,  where  we  saw  men  drawing  water  in  skins,  and 
transporting  it  into  the  city  on  donkeys.  It  is  filled  in  the  rainy 
season  by  the  water  which  fiows  down  the  valley.  It  mi^t 
seem,  from  some  of  the  maps,  as  if  the  water  passed  alons  the 
trench  from  this  reservoir  to  the  small  tank  near  St.  Stephen's 
gate ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  water  from  the  latter 
reservoir  supplies  a  bath  in  the  city,  just  by  the  street  south  of 
the  church  of  St.  Anne.* 

As  we  returned  home  along  the  street  from  St.  Stephen's 
nte,  we  looked  again  at  the  supposed  ancient  tower  already 
described  ; '  and  a£o  sought  for  traces  of  an  ancient  wall  coming 
perhaps  from  some  point  near  Herod's  gate  to  the  Haram  at  this 
spot  Nothing  however  of  the  kind  was  to  be  discovered.  Th6 
only  structure,  which  might  possibly  at  first  admit  of  such  a 
suggestion,  is  the  mosk  el-Mamtlntyeh,  formerly  the  church 
of  Mary  Magdalen,  of  the  time  of  the  crusades.^  Its  walls  do 
not  indicate  antiquity. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  out  to  the  new  English  cemetery, 
situated  on  the  southwestern  flank  of  Zion,  beloW  the  brow,  and 
overlooking  the  valley  of  Hinnom.    Here  were  formerly  terraces 


'  Thii  ffoggMtioo  of  A  former  jnnctioo  paraDel  itrato  of  which  Schnlti  and  O*- 

of  the  two  hills  wm  perhaps  &nt  made  hj  dow  speak,  the  latter  (Tohler)  oould  not  di»- 

mynlf;  tee  Vol  I.  p.  884.  [L  S4ft.]    It  tlngiiish. 

has  heen  more  disdnctlT  aMamed  hj  the  *  Comp.  VoL  L  p.  SiS.  [i.  4SS.3 

author  of  the  Holy  Cltj,  IL  p.  428;  hj  *  See  ahoTe,  p.  172. 

Schnltx,  p.  B6 ;  hj  Gadow  in  ZeitKhr.  d.  *  Quaresmius  U.  p.  9a  Tobler  Tbp^gr. 

mofgenL  Gee.  HL  p.  89;  and  hj  Tohler,  L  p.  441. 
Topogr.  L  p.  60.    But  tlie  oonespoodiog 
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for  cultivation  ;  and  these  have  been  converted  into  one  broad 
terrace,  on  which  the  cemetery  is  laid  put.  In  doing  this,  the 
slope  beneath  the  brow  was  dug  away ;  and  thus  there  has  been 
nncovered  a  laige  tract  of  scarped  rock,  which  served  as  the 
fonndatioB  of  the  ancient  city  wall  in  tiiis  part.  Some  frag- 
ments of  the  wall  itself  were  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  rock. 
Quite  a  number  of  bevelled  stones  had  been  dug  out,  and  were 
lying  scattered  about.  Some  arches  and  several  cisterns  had 
likewise  been  uncovered.  In  one  place  a  flight  of  thirty-six 
steps,  cut  in  the  scarped  rock,  led  down  to  what  was  apparently 
the  sur&oe  of  the  ground  outside.  The  cemetery  was  not  yet 
completed,  and  there  were  not  many  graves.  That  of  the  late 
bishop  Akxuider  had  as  yet  no  monument. 

We  now  rode  to  the  American  cemetery.^  It  is  a  small  plot 
on  the  summit  of  Zion,  about  the  middle  of  the  tract  outside  of 
the  city  wall,  and  south  of  the  Latin  and  Armenian  cemeteries. 
It  is  now  surrounded  by  a  high  and  substantial  wall ;  with  a 
door  under  lock  and  key.  The  surface  has  been  levelled,  and 
was  now  covered  with  green  grass  ;  which,  however,  was  already 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  withering  under  the  rays  of  an  orien- 
tal sun.  There  are  here  but  three  graves  of  Americans  ;  those 
of  Dr  Dodge  and  Mrs  Thomson,  missionaries ;  and  that  of 
Prof.  Fiske  of  Amherst  College,  who  died  here  in  May,  1847. 
One  Englishman,  Mr  Waite  of  London,  also  lies  buried  here. 

Prof  Fiske  was  an  old  and  cherished  friend  of  mine,  of  five 
and  twenty  years'  standing.  He  had  long  suflFered  from  feeble 
health ;  and  when  he  was  wavering  as  to  his  journey  to  the  east, 
my  persuasions  had  not  been  wanting  to  encourage  him.  He 
accompanied  the  Rev.  Dr  Smith  and  his  wife  on  their  voyage  to 
Beirdt,  and  could  have  had  no  better  introduction  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Mr  Whiting  travelled  with  him  to  Jerusalem.  Here 
he  became  affected  by  an  acute  disease ;  but  they  started  for 
Beiriit,  and  had  already  advanced  a  day's  journey,  when  the 
progress  of  the  disease  compelled  them  to  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem. After  lingering  for  nearly  a  fortnight  in  the  house  of  Dr 
McGowan,  he  died  peacefully,  May  27th.'  His  body  lies  here 
upon  Mount  Zion  ;  but  his  spirit  lives  in  the  celestial  Zion.  A 
neat  monument,  erected  by  his  friends  in  Amherst  College,  vnth 
an  appropriate  Latin  inscription,  marks  the  spot. 

We  sought,  and  with  some  difficulty  found  again,  the  grave 
of  Bradford,  in  the  Latin  cemetery.' 

Passing  around  the  city  on  the  west,  we  examined  the  traces 
of  the  ancient  third  wall  on  the  northwest  and  north  of  the  city.* 

"  See  Vol.  L  p.  280.   [L  S40.]  •  See  Vol.  L  p.  229.  [i.  838.] 

•  See  "  Memoir  of  Rev.  N.  W!  Fiske,  by        «  Vol  L  pp.  814,  315.  [  i.  465-467.] 
H.  Homphrej,  D.  D."  Amherst  1850. 
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F-or  a  oTitt&deaUe  dkusic^  iiiej  &re  tbt  dkdxwn  ;  and  lie  miut 
be  ojosciittftd  to  rauc;  (T«o.«odTtid  tit&jrr,  who  voald  deny 
tfanEu  £tff«ciiJlT  if  tic^  u«e  <:a«e  vii^  Uie  KvilKrm  poitioD,  the 
tov«ff^  aoi  iLe  masBTe  ctccieft  d&cog  Tht  i£Tt  uetA  tovaids  the 
jkortLeest.  Ther  quhe  oon«fpi»d  tcp  the  deKri(«tkA  by  Joe^ 
^uic.  of  the  geDenl  oooxte  of  the  thinl  waIL 

At  a  later  Lmit  ve  vent  to  the  cLaich  q£  the  Heir  Sepulchre ; 
maiidy  in  cider  to  kpok  at  the  tocnb  ot  J<mefk  and  Xioodemne^ 
•o  called.  This  is  on  the  vectem  side  o£  the  rotunda ;  not  the 
exact  vestem  door^  bat  the  one  next  north,  vhich  is  nsoally 
open.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  along  a  candle ;  and 
it  VM  veil ;  fin-  the  lamps  afforded  only  the  least  possible  h^t 
The  entrance  from  the  door  leads  thrDO^  the  chapel  on  the  left, 
that  of  the  Syrians ;  and  thence  mto  the  cirpt,  vhich  is  beyond 
it.  This  czypt  is  Tery  smalL'  The  front  is  baflt  up  with 
maacAry,  ai^Muently  a  portico  of  the  circular  wall  behind  the 
galleries,  on  which  die  dome  rests.  The  back  wall,  which  is  curved 
and  irregular,  the  roof,  and  the  floor,  are  solid  locL  This  small 
crypt  hiM  evidently  been  excavated  in  and  under  the  rock ;  but 
without  any  regularity  of  form.  Towards  the  southwest  are  two 
low  open  niches  for  bodies  cut  in  lengthwise  ;  and  towards  the 
northwest  is  the  appearance  of  two  otherB  now  closed  up,  as 
if  bodies  were  in  them.  In  the  floor,  and  occupying  almost  the 
whole  floor,  is  excavated  the  upper  portion  (towards  the  head) 
of  a  Kmall  sarcophagus;  which  then  is  fiirther  excavated 
(towards  the  feet)  under  the  floor.  A  lid  once  covered  this 
u])per  itart.  The  length  of  the  whole  sarcophagus  is  only  fimr 
feet.  At  right  angles  to  this,  on  the  east,  a  similar  and  still 
smaller  sarcophagus  is  sunk  in  the  floor,  and  extends  under 
the  wall  in  front. 

That  here  is  a  rock-hewn  sepulchre,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but,  how  far  its  date  is  to  be  carried  back,  is  a  very  different 
question,  It  has  Ijeen  quietly  assumed,  that  this  tomb  existed 
here  before  our  Lord's  crucifixion  ;  and  that  therefore  the  spot 
was  outside  of  the  second  wall  of  the  ancient  city.*  But  even 
granting  that  the  tomb  cxiHted  before  the  erection  of  Constan- 
tine's  church,  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  to  infer,  that  it 
goes  Ijack  beyond  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Bock- 
tombs  continued  to  be  excavated  around  the  city  apparently 
after  that  event.  The  monolithic  tombs  in  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  are  liardly  earlier  than  the  Christian  era  ;  and  the  sepul- 
clires  with  Greek  inscriptions  and  crosses  and  with  paintings, 

'  SfhulU  riffbtty  mj*,  that  a  man  can  *  Scholts,  Jarntalrai  p.  9S.  RItt«r Grdk. 

lunllv  uteiid  upri|i^t  in  it;  and  that  it  can-  XVI.  i.  p.  434.  Williamt  Uolj  Citj,  IL  ffk 

iiiit  ImUiI  inufD  than  threa  penons  at  onoe;  1U4,  1*J5. 
p  iH».     So  too  (^uaroaniniy  11.  p.  fiSS. 
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sonth  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  testify  to  their  Christian  origin, 
or  at  least  to  their  use  by  Christians.^  It  certainly  is  no  impos- 
oble  snpposition,  that,  daring  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  which 
intervened  before  Constantino's  undertaking,  this  tract  lay 
desolate,  and  thus  sepulchres  might  have  been  excavated  in  it. 
Indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  probability,  that  it  was  thus 
desolate  ;  for  had  it  been  covered  with  dwellu^,  we  can  hardly 
sappose  it  woidd  have  been  at  once  received  as  the  place  of  the 
crucifixion  ;  which  according  to  express  Scripture  was  without 
the  city.* 

But  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  hypothesis ;  for  there 
is  apparently  no  good  reason  for  referring  this  tomb  even  to 
so  eaiiy  an  age  as  that  of  Constantino.  This  is  obviously 
true  in  respect  to  the  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  floor.  No  other 
instance  mil  be  found,  I  thmk,  of  like  excavations  m  the 
floor  of  a  crypt.  They  are  also  smaller  than  usual,  and  differ 
in  form  from  all  other  sarcophagi  It  may  however  be  said, 
and  it  has  been  said,  that  these  two  excavations  are  a  later 
work ;  while  the  crypt  itself  and  the  niches  perpendicular  to 
the  side  are  ancient.'  But  here  too  a  like  difficulty  meets 
ns.  In  all  other  tombs,  where  such  niches  or  loculi  are  found, 
they  are  either  in  the  sides  of  regular  apartments,  as  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Songs  so  called,  and  of  the  Judges,  and  elsewhere  ; 
or  in  the  side  of  a  long  passage,  as  in  the  tombs  of  the  Prophets 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  They  exist  nowhere  else  in  a  crypt  so 
low  and  small,  so  irregular  in  form,  and  in  which  too  every 
thing  is  so  crowded  together.  Further,  the  numerous  sepulchral 
chambers  around  Jerusalem  are  all  excavated  horizontally  in  the 
natural  or  artificial  fisice  of  the  rock ;  *  with  the  exception  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Prophets,  which  differ  from  this,  as  well  as  from  all 
others.  The  entrance  is  always  at  the  side,  and  never  from 
above.  But  the  crypt  in  question  is  nearly  or  quite  on  a  level 
with  the  pavement  of  the  rotunda  ;  and  whUe,  therefore,  it 
could  readily  be  excavated  in  the  rock  adjacent  to  the  church ; 
yet  it  is  at  least  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  lower  than  the  ground 
in  the  street  outside  ;  where  too  there  has  been  little  or  no  ac- 
cumulation.* If  therefore  the  crypt  existed  here  before  the 
church  of  Constantine,  it  was  a  deep  subterranean  excavation, 
made  apparently  from  above ;  and  quite  unlike  all  the  sepul- 
chral chambers  which  are  still  so  numerous  around  the  city. 

>  See  VoL  L  pp.  861  sq.  854,  866.  [L        «  See  VoL  I.  p.  862.  [i.  622.] 

521,  524,  526.]  •  This  estimate  accords  with  the  jndg- 

'  Heb.  13,  12.     John  19,  20.  ment  of  several  gentlemen  long  resident  in 

•  So   Schultz,   who  admits,  that  these    the  city.     Prof.  Willis  says  "  from  twenty 

nroophagi  in  the  floor  may  be  later,  per-     to   twenty-five   feet ; "   Holy  City  II.  pt 

Ekps  of  the  age  of  the  cmsades ;    p.  97.     23& 

Bitter.  XVL  L  p.  484  iq. 
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I  have  thus  bronglit  forward  the  ciictunstances,  which  go  to 
show  a  probability  stroog  enough  at  least  to  counterbalance  the 
mere  aHHumption  in  behalf  of  this  crypt,  that  it  is  of  high  anti- 
quity. To  these  may  be  added  the  destruction  of  the  church  by 
order  of  the  Khalif  el-H&kim  in  the  eleventh  century ;  when  it 
was  razed  to  the  very  foundations.  That  an  earlier  sepulchre 
like  this  would  be  left  unharmed,  is  hardly  probable. 

To  what  period  then  may  this  cryjit  be  referred  ?  The 
practice  of  interring  the  dead  in  churches  reaches  back  beyond 
the  age  of  the  crusades.  The  two  brothers,  Godfrey  and  Bald* 
win,  the  first  Frank  kings  of  Jerusalem,  were  both  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulclire.*  It  was  not  unnatural  in 
the  crusaders  and  holy  men  of  that  period,  to  desire  that  their 
own  bodies  might  repose  within  those  sacred  precincts.*  It  is 
easy  1^  conceive,  that  out  of  such  a  feeling  in  individuals  or  a 
family,  a  cr}'pt  like  this  should  have  been  constructed  in  that  or 
an  earlier  age.  To  do  this  in  the  least  space  possible,  in  order 
not  to  encroach  upon  the  church,  what  better  device  than  to 
imitate  the  ancient  sepulchral  chambers  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  ?  The  facility  of  the  work  from  within  the  church, 
the  irregular  form  and  contracted  s})ace,  and  the  crowding 
together  of  the  loculi ;  all  favour  this  su])position.  In  this 
aspect,  the  tomb,  even  if  we  suppose  it  unaffected  by  the  deso- 
lations of  el-Hakim,  cannot  have  been  constructed  earlier  than 
the  seventh  or  eight  century  ;  for  before  the  labours  of  Modestus 
no  church  existed  over  the  H(»ly  Sepulchre  itself. — There  may 
have  been  other  like  tombs  within  or  connected  with  the  church, 
which  have  disap)>eared  in  the  revolutions  to  which  the  edifice 
has  been  subjected.  Even  the  present  crypt  has  been  en- 
croached ui>on  by  the  wall  in  front. 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed  the  question  of  this  sepulchre 
ui)on  its  own  merits,  iiide|iendently  of  all  topographical  aud  his- 
torical considemtion.s.  Ilereai'ter  I  hope  to  show,  upon  the 
ground  of  these  latter,  that  its  existence  can  liave  no  weight 
m  detemiiniug  the  course  of  the  aneient  second  wall. 

The  evening  of  this  day  was  s|)eut  hy  invitation  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Literary  Society  of  Jerusalem,  held  at  the  rooms  of  Mr 
Film,  the  British  consul,  its  founder  and  chief  supporter.  The 
pai>er  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr  Finn,  on  the  Ramah  of 
Samuel.  An  Arabic  letter  was  also  read  from  the  priest  of 
the  Samaritans  at  Nabulus  to  Mr  Finn,  inviting  him  and  his 
family  to  be  i)re8ent  at  their  wicrifice  of  the  PaPS(»ver  on  the  fol- 
lowing  Monday.     It  was  a  singular  doeument  ;   not  so  much 

'  >Ii>1y  City  I.  ppu  397,  404.  Hfi1i^iir;rmlK-i*bci»«UeQlieMen;*'Sdral|p^ 

*  "  K-   i»t    Mllerdinf^    wiibr,    An»    die     JeniMtiiin  p.  U7. 
Krcuzt'aknT  ticli  gcru  in  der  Kiix'Le  dv* 
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however  for  the  style,  as  on  account  of  the  person  and  the 
occasion. 

Mr  Finn  also  commimicated  to  the  Society  the  following  as 
the  most  recent  statement  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
Holy  City,  obtained  by  him  through  the  Foreign  Office  from 
the  Admiralty  in  London : 

Lat.  N.  3P46'35'' 

Long.  E.  35^  18'  30"  from  Greenwich,* 

Saturdaffj  May  1st  This  was  to  us  a  busy  day.  It  was 
likewise  to  some  extent  a  rainy  day.  The  weather  throughout 
yesterday  had  been  hazy  and  lowering.  The  same  continued 
this  morning  ;  and  at  about  10  o'clock  it  began  to  rain,  which 
is 'very  unusual  at  this  season.  It  held  up  after  3  o'clock  ;  but 
during  the  ensuing  night  there  was  heavy  rain. 

Dr  McGowan  had  kindly  made  arrangements  to  accompany 
OS  to  several  points  of  interest  and  importance.  Indeed,  for 
admittance  to  one  or  two  of  these  we  were  indebted  to  the 
respect  and  confidence  with  which,  as  a  physician,  he  is  regarded 
by  the  native  population. 

Soon  after  9  o'clock  Dr  McGowan  called,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Caiman  and  bringing  with  him  his  dragoman,  a  native 
Greek  Christian.  We  first  went  to  a  place  near  our  lodgings, 
on  the  west  of  the  street  leading  to  the  Damascus  gate,  where  a 
house  had  been  torn  away,  and  excavations  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  new  foimdations.  They  had  dug  a  hole  like  a 
well  nearly  fifty  feet  deep ;  and  at  this  depth  had  found  substruc- 
tions and  an  arch.  These  had  been  seen  by  our  friends  a  few 
days  before ;  but  we  were  now  unfortunately  too  late,  as  the 
hole  had  been  partly  filled  up. 

We  went  next  to  the  Serai  or  barracks  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  Haram  area  ;  which  wo  also  visited  on  our  former 
journey.*  We  were  at  once  admitted,  and  went  upon  the  roof. 
Besides  the  general  view  which  I  have  formerly  described,  our 
attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  following  three  particu- 
lars, viz. 

That  the  scarped  rock,  at  the  northwest  comer,  extends  for 
some  distance  along  both  the  western  and  northern  sides,  being 

'  The  anthoritj  on  which  this  gtatemcnt  Graves,  in  hU  letter  to  mo  from  I^Ialta  of 

r<»t.«,  is  tiiiknown  to  me.      The  latitude  Dec.  1 H42,  that  he  had  carried  to  Jerusa- 

w  six  minutes  Iom  than  the  meou  lati-  1cm   threo   excellent    chronometers ;    but 

tude  asnimed  in  Vol.  I.  p.  259.  [i.  881.]  that  accidents  had  hAppenc<l  to  two  of 

It  is  aliio  one  minute  fi^reater  than  that  them ;  so  that  he  could  only  flond  me  the 

found  by  Niebuhr;    ibid. — The  following  result  of  the  remaining  one.     And  that, 

extract  a€  a  letter  from  Sir  F.  Beaufort  corrected  a-s  carefully  as  he  could,  gave  the 

to  the  author,  dated  Dec.  18,  1855,  gives  longitude  of  the  (^asa  Nuova  of  the  Latin 

an<ither  authority  for  the  longitude  :  '*  It  convent,  at  85'  18'  east  of  Greeuwich. 

appears  from  the  account  giveu  by  Capt  *  Vol  I.  244  aq.  [L  860  sq.] 
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on  the  west  side  six  or  eight  feet  high ;  and,  further,  that  the 
whole  area  at  the  northwest  comer  and  in  the  northern  part 
presents  a  surface  of  rock,  which  has  evidently  been  cut  away  to 
its  present  level  ^  The  scarped  rock  along  the  northern  side 
near  the  comer  is  apparently  higher ;  indeed  it  is  reported  as 
being  fix)m  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high.* 

That  the  westem  wall  of  ike  Haram  area  runs  in  a  straight 
line  from  its  northem  to  its  southern  extremity.  This  was 
obvious  ;  we  now  stood  at  the  northem  end,  and  looked  alons  it 
unobstmctedly  for  two  thirds  of  its  length ;  while  beyond  that 
distance,  and  directly  on  the  same  line,  were  seen  the  two  oypress 
trees  adjacent  to  its  southern  end,  which  we  noticed  yesterday 
fifom  the  house  of  Dr  Barclay. 

That  between  Zion  and  ike  ridge  on  which  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  stands,  there  is  a  visible  and  very  consideraUe 
depression. 

In  passing  down  again  fix)m  the  roof,  we  paid  our  respects  to 
the  E&im  Mak&m  in  his  public  room.  He  was  an  elderly  mild 
looking  Turk,  with  courteous  manners  ;  and  he  improved  the 
opportunity  to  elicit  a  little  medical  advice  in  behalf  of  a  daugh- 
ter.   Wc  sat  a  few  minutes,  and  took  our  leave. 

We  stopped  a  short  time  at  the  church  of  the  Flagellatioiiy 
so  called,  in  the  same  street ;  and  then  ascended  to  the  moak  el- 
Mulawiyeh,  which  crowns  the  very  summit  of  Bezetha,  and  com- 
mands a  noble  view  of  the  whole  city.  Here  we  were  freely 
admitted,  both  to  the  mosk  below,  and  to  the  rooms  which  have 
been  added  above.  These  latter  are  occupied  as  a  dwelling. 
The  original  stmcture  below  was  once  a  small  churchy  known  to 
the  crusaders  as  that  of  St.  John.' 

We  now  turned  along  the  street  of  the  bazars  ;  examining 
the  various  columns  on  the  way,  and  also  the  comer  wall  and 
arches  of  the  palace  of  the  knights  along  the  street  from  the 
YkEoL  gate.  These  have  been  already  described.^  West  of  thiSy 
on  the  lower  comer  of  the  next  street,  which  runs  north  along 
the  west  side  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  b  the  Greu 
convent  of  St  John  the  Baptist.  It  occupies  a  square  plot  ftt 
the  angle  of  the  two  streets ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
church.  This  had  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  few  years.'  On 
digging  to  lay  new  foundations,  a  vaulted  room  or  chapel  was 


>  SeeVoL  L  p.244.  p.  861.1    Cbther-        *  UCiteida  Jlienii.7.  Tobler Topogr. 
rood  in  BftrtlflCt't  Walks,  p.  162.    Knfll    L  i>.  607  iq. 
p.  12.    Toblrr  Topogr.  I.  p.  460  ■}.  ^  S«e  alioTe,  p.  167. 


wood  in  BftrtlflCt't  Walkk,  p.  162.    Knfll    L  i>.  607  iq. 
12.    Toblrr  Topogr.  I.  p.  460  ■}.  ^  S«e  alioT 

*  Kraflt  p.  18.    Tkiere  U  htm  not  im-        *  Aooording  to  Tobter  Uie  reboQdIag 


probably  nome  eiaggeration. — The  anthor  of  tliis  chait'h  b^ loofriog  to  the  convent  of 

of  tbe  **  Holy  Citv**  aaji  20  fe«t,  and  r»-  St.  John,  waa  begun  in  18 10;  Tapocr.  L 

fen  to  Uartlett't  Walks;  whore,  howovar,  pp.  264-286. 
I  find  no  fuch  Bptd&otildaiL 
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discovered  underneath^  entirely  filled  np  with  rubbish,  and  for- 
gotten. On  clearing  away  the  mbbish,  it  was  found  to  be  an 
earlier  Greek  chapel ;  measuring  from  north  to  south  along  the 
cross  forty  feet  or  more  ;  and  regularly  furnished  with  doors  and 
windows,  showing  that  it  once  stood  wholly  above  ground. 
From  the  bottom  to  the  ceiling  is  at  least  twenty  feet ;  and  this  is 
abont  the  level  of  the  court  of  the  convent.  This  court  again  is 
four  or  five  feet  lower  than  the  street  outside.  This  subterra- 
nean chapel  stiU  remains  open  ;  and  we  descended  into  it  and 
examined  it.' 

The  entrance  to  the  convent  is  on  the  west,  from  the  street 
running  north  by  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  the 
southern  part  of  this  street  there  has  been  of  course  a  great 
accumulation  of  rubbish.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  convent 
is  an  elevated  spot,  from  which  the  street  descends  towards  the 
south  into  that  firom  the  T^a  gate ;  and  towards  the  north  as 
fiir  as  to  the  lane  leading  down  east  to  the  court  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  In  this  part  there  is  little  or  no  accumulation;  as 
is  shown  by  the  pool  of  Hezekiah  close  at  hand,  which  is  cut  in 
the  rock.  Down  this  lane  flows  all  the  water  from  this  portion 
of  the  street,  as  well  as  from  further  north,  where  the  street  rises 
again  towards  the  Via  dolorosa  eight  or  ten  feet.  Just  opposite 
the  church  it  is  nearly  level. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  Prussian  "  Diako- 
nissinen''  on  Zion,  where  we  were  courteously  received,  and  were 
struck  with  the  neatness  and  order  which  prevailed.  Our  next 
visit  was  to  the  English  school ;  and  we  afterwards  went  through 
the  Jewish  hospital.  This  belongs  to  the  mission  of  the  London 
Jews'  Society  ;  and  is  under  the  medical  care  of  Dr  McGowan. 
Every  thing  was  neat,  and  appeared  comfortable.  It  was  the 
day  on  which  the  friends  of  the  patients  were  admitted  ;  and 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  Jewish  females  in  the  rooms. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  first  to  the  house  of  Abu  Sa'fid, 
which  joins  upon  the  Haram  area  on  the  west,  and  indeed  ex- 
tends within  the  wall,  between  the  Jews'  wailing  place  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  arch.  This  house  we  desired  to  inspect, 
as  forming  one  of  the  supposed  angles  said  to  be  made  in  this 
part  by  the  western  wall.  While  yesterday  hesitating  how  ho 
might  best  apply  for  admission,  Dr  McGowan  had  been  sent  for 
by  the  family  to  visit  a  sick  child  ;  and  thus  the  way  was 
opened  to  us,  not  only  without  difficulty,  but  by  a  courteous 
invitation.  We  were  received  with  great  friendliness  by  a  young 
man,  one  of  the  family  of  brothers  who  now  occu])iod  tlie  house, 
and  were  led  into  the  upper  part  and  within  the  Haram.     Here 

*  Thu  ia  the  chapel  referred  to  in  Mr  Whiting's  letter ;  see  Note  TV,  end  of  the 
▼olnme. 
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tlic  YioiiHf;  hail  a  narrow  court  of  its  own  on  tbe  MOtk.  mVmg  the 
lunlib:  of  the  wcfltcm  wall  of  the  Haram  area  ;  and  sejAiafeed  on 
thfs  i'jiHi  fn>m  the  Haram  proper  hy  a  thin  wall  of  iu  own.  In 
thiM  narrviW  court  are  the  two  cypreas  trees  abndf  men- 
tioni^l. 

TownnlH  the  Houth  this  court  has  connection  with  the  hoDd- 
iriKM  whK:)i  fill  up  the  whole  southwestern  ccHner  of  tbe  Haimm 
arisit.  Ui-r^i  ih  the  mosk  of  the  Mugh&iibeh  or  Western  Africans, 
into  whirh  wo  were  conducted.'  In  one  of  the  rooms  the  first 
Kihiii  (!nK:t«;d  by  'Omar  was  pointed  out  to  ns,  bearing  still  a 
( 'uflc  inwrription.  The  large  room  which  occupies  the  southwest 
Conner  huH  windows  on  its  eastern  side,  through  which  we  looked 
aloii^  thn  floublo  row  of  vaulted  cloisters  leading  abng  the 
miiiUfni  wall  to  the  mosk  el-Aksa. 

Ill* turning;  to  the  house,  we  were  led  to  an  upper  comer  roan, 
with  will! lows  towards  the  east  and  north.  Here  we  looked  direct- 
ly oiiL  ii|iuri  iho  Ilfiniiu.  Through  the  middle  of  the  room,  from 
north  to  south,  there  was  a  depression  of  a  few  inches,  inmie- 
dini«*ly  over  the  llaram  wall,  and  serving  as  a  dividing  line 
iN^twiMMi  wliiit  was  within  the  Haram  and  what  was  without 
Tbo  tiuuily  livo  and  sleep  outside  of  this  line  ;  but  repeat  their 
|iriiy(*rH  on  thi^  inside  ;  because  one  prayer  or  genuflexion  within 
ibn  lliiriini  is  of  more  avail  than  five  hundred  outside.  Here 
iiNi  wo  (Minid  m*o  tliat  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  is 
siriiiKlit  tliroii^hoiit.  We  were  now  at  the  cypress  trees,  and 
could  M«r  (li<»  niiiiiin'tH  uimn  or  next  the  wall  further  north,  all  in 
a  lino  wiili  tli<«  H|Hit  whore  we  stood.  The  very  intelligent  heads 
of  llio  liiniilv,  «>no  of  whom  was  a  Secretary  of  the  government, 
^iivi«  iiUi  tlioir  toHtiniony,  that  the  western  wall  is  straight; 
mill  liiiH  no  |)h))(H?tionH  or  angles  like  tlie  eastern. 

Anniliri-  lirothor  nuno  in  ;  and  the  two  had  much  convena- 
lioii  with  \\\\  roni|mnions.  Tlioy  had  visited  the  vaults  existing 
iHinoulli  tl- AliMii  and  further  east' ;  but  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
vniillH  Win!  of  rl- Akwi.  After  coffee  we  went  to  the  room  of  the 
wM^nml  limi  liiT.  outmdo  of  the  Haram  ;  where  sherbet  was  served. 
Ill  ilini-i'iiilin^  tho  Hivond  tli^ht  of  stairs  from  the  top  of  the 
liiiiino,  wp  |iiirtrHMl  thnm^^h  the  Haram  wall  not  less  than  three 
tiiiion  ;  iiiNi  km/,  (lieu  in,  and  then  out  again.  This  is  of  course 
llio  iiii|ii'i  |iiiiiioii  v(  (ho  wall  ;  and  is  wholly  of  modem  con- 
st inrdmi. 

\Yo  ii'"li  oni  liiivo,  nnu'h  pleased  with  our  visit,  and  grateful 
(ii  Pi  Mttjowaii  (or  hiivin^  procuivil  fl>r  us  the  opportunity. 
Tliin  WDM  tli(«  WxM  (inio  (ho  house  had  Kvn  entered  by  Franks; 
anti  oui  \ihil  iiiiK'd  io  sodlo  the  question  in  respect  to  the  oouise 
of  tho  ^rt«(orn  wall.     NVo  had  thus  soon  it  from  the  house  of  Dr 
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Barclay  on  the  eastern  brow  of  Zion ;  we  had  looked  aloi:^  it 
from  its  northern  extremity,  and  now  again  fix)m  near  its  south- 
em  end ;  and  in  each  case  with  the  lOce  result,  viz.  that  it  is 
straight  throughout  its  whole  course.^ 

In  retummg  towards  the  TAfa  gate,  we  examined  the  ground 
near  the  northeast  comer  of  Zion  and  the  west  end  of  the 
csoseway.  There  seems  to  be  no  direct  connection  between  the 
two.  The  causeway  and  the  street  upon  it  pass  along  on  the 
north  of  Zion,  and  do  not  now  touch  its  northeast  comer; 
althonj^  the  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools  is  understood  to 
bend  fuound  from  Zion  so  as  to  be  carri^  along  the  causeway. 
If  the  latter  ever  formed  a  jtmction  with  Zion  in  this  part,  it 
coidd  hare  reached  only  to  the  foot ;  never  to  the  brow.  Just 
within  the  street  leading  down  from  the  causeway  northwards,  is 
a  stone  in  the  wall  of  a  house,  with  a  Greek  inscription  inverted. 
It  seems  to  be  merely  ecclesiastical.  A  Greek  cross  is  on  one 
side  ;  and  the  name  IliANNHS  occurs  twice.* 

Taming  up  the  first  steep  lane  on  this  comer  of  Zion,  we 
called  upon  an  intelligent  Mussulman,  an  acquaintance  of  our 
fiiends,  living  in  a  house  on  the  very  northeast  brow  of  Zion. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  learning ;  and  had  a  manuscript  of  tiie 
work  of  Mejr  ed-Din,  fix)m  which  he  read  to  us.  We  asked  him 
respecting  the  causeway ;  in  which,  he  said,  he  had  seen  exca- 
vations miEMle.  According  to  him,  the  great  sewer,  which  drains 
the  whole  city  north  of  Zion,  begins  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  not  far  above  the  causeway;'  and  is  continued  along 
unfier  the  causeway  and  making  part  of  it,  westwards,  till  it 
turns  south  and  is  carried  out  under  the  city  wall.  It  is  very 
large ;  so  that  he  thought  a  man  could  enter  it  on  horseback. 
Another  smaller  sewer,  he  said,  coming  from  the  west,  is  carried 
along  under  a  portion  of  the  causeway,  and  enters  the  lareer 
sewer.  The  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools,  which  passes  under 
his  own  house,  is  carried  (he  thought)  along  the  south  side  of 
the  causeway ;  but  of  this  he  seemed  less  certain.  These  state- 
ments probably  have  some  foundation  in  fact ;  .but  the  tme  state 

'  So  too  Schnltz  in  Hdj  City  IL  p.  823.  aonthern  portion  of  tho  sabstrnctions  of  the 

Tobkr  Topogr.  L  p.  xori,  and  in  Zeitschr.  Haram  area;  Holy  City  II.  pp.  822,  898, 

d.  Dentsch.  moigenl.  Gosellicliafl  VIL  p.  400. — Dr  McGowan  had  received  a  letter 

226  iq. — ^This  question  aa  to  the  coarse  of  from  Prof.  Willis,  asking  information  on 

tiie  western  waU  of  the  Haram  is  in  itself  this  very  point ;  which  our  obserrations  of 

of  little  importance ;  but  has  been  made  to-day  enabled  him  to  communicate.    Mr 

prominent  from  the  fact,  that  on  the  Plan  Bartlett  came  to  the  same  result  the  next 

of  the    English  engineers  (Aldrich  and  year,  1853;  Jerusalem  Revisited  pp.  74* 

iS\-mon(l8)  it  is  laid  down  with  two  ofisets  76. 

or  retiring  angles  in  its  southern  part;  and  .  '  This  inscription  was  copied  by  Kraflt^ 

this  error  again  has  been  assumed  as  fhr-  No.  7. 

Dishing  evidence  of  the  later  date  of  the  '  Comp.  Tobler  Topogr.  L  p.  20, 
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of  {he  case  will  hardly  be  known,  till  there  ehall  be  opporttmitj 
for  extensive  excavationB.' 

We  dined  at  6  o'clock  with  Dr  Mc  Gowan  and  his  lady ; 
and  spent  the  evening  at  their  house  in  a  party  of  friends  and 
travellers  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Sunday^  May  2nd, — The  day  was  cloudy,  with  one  or  two 
showers  of  rain.  There  was  service  in  the  English  church  at 
10  o'clock  ;  after  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administeied. 
In  the  afternoon  the  service  is  regularly  in  (German ;  the  Ber. 
Mr  Beichardt  and  Dr  Yalentiner  at  that  time  officiating  alter- 
nately.    Many  strangers  were  present. 

Monday  J  May  3rd. — The  clouds  and  showers  of  the  pre- 
ceding days  were  over ;  the  sky  was  serene,  and  the  weather 
delightful 

About  10  o'clock  we  rode  out  through  the  Damascus  gate, 
and  looked  at  the  fragments  of  a  former  wall  half  way  between 
that  gate  and  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city.  At  this  spot 
there  are  several  traces  of  old  wall,  indicating  a  tower  or  an^e. 
with  tolerably  large  bevelled  stones  and  a  trench.  They  seemed 
to  me  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  wall  that  was  superseded  bj 
the  present  wall ;  which  latter  here  stands  within  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  this  former  wall  may  very  probably  have  been 
itself  a  portion  of  the  ancient  second  wall,  or  built  upon  Ha 
foundations. 

Wc  now  rode  off  northwards  among  the  olive  trees,  seekiDg 
for  further  traces  of  the  ancient  third  wall,  which  had  been 
mentioned  to  us  by  resident  friends  as  existing  among  the  trees 
in  a  line  with  those  formerly  seen  by  us.*  We  f^md  tfaeaa 
latter ;  but  did  not  fiiU  in  with  any  others.  We  then  rode 
along  the  brow  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  St  Stephen's 
gate ;  but  saw  no  traces  of  ancient  foundations.  Descending 
and  crossing  the  bridge  in  the  valley,  we  passed  along  by  Gkth* 
senianc,  now  enclosed  by  the  Latins  with  a  high  and  stnmff 
wall,  and  converted  into  a  pleasant  garden,  which  is  kept  locke£ 
The  three  monuments  in  the  valley,  viz.  those  of  Absalom, 
James,  and  Zacharios,  so  called,'  have  each  of  them  in  front 
two  comer  pillars  attached,  and  two  others  in  the  middle. 
These,  with  their  capitals,  in  the  northern  and  southern  monn- 

*  A  panage  in  Mejr  ed-Dm  rcfen  per-  the  Mihrab  of  DatIiL     It  idD  exirti ;  aod 

hapt  to  then  fowvn ;    and  rtry  powibly  parts  of  it  are  •ometimet  tmoorered.     It  ii 

the  tof^monr  in  the  text  rert*  mainlj  on  a  gnDeiy  tolidly  Taalted."     Fnndigr.  dea 

hii  anthority.   He  is  speaking;  of  the  atreet  Or.  XL  p.  12(>.«-Kor  a  later  remark  of  Dr 

of  David,  L  V.  the  ftrcet  lending  down  from  Barclay,  tee  Sect  V.  below,  nnder  **  W 

the  Yufii  pntf  ;  and  my*  it  vw  m  nniiied  of  Jerosalem,  the  Aauedmei.' 

'*  from  a  subterranean  gali«>7  which  David  *  See  VoL  I.  p.  815.  [  L  46&  eq.J 

cau^><l  to  bo  made  from  the  gate  of  the  *  8m  Yd.  L  p.  819  tq.  [  i.  C17  aq.] 
Chain  [in  the  JiaramJ  to  the  custle,  called 
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ments,  are  nearly  of  the  Ionic  type  ;  in  the  intervening  tomb 
they  are  nearest  Doric. 

As  we  passed  down  the  valley  in  this  part,  and  looked  up  at 
the  Haram  wall  above  us,  the  irregularity  of  its  construction 
was  seen  very  distinctly.  Except  at  the  southeast  comer  the 
large  stones  are  carelessly  laid  up.  At  the  upper  fountain  there 
seemed  to  be  no  change.  We  drank  again  of  the  water  ;  and 
recognised  the  same  peculiar  taste  as  fonnerly.^  Here  and 
farther  south  we  had  above  us,  on  the  left,  the  village  of  Selwfin ; 
the  houses  of  which  are  mostly  built  each  in  front  of  a  sepul- 
chral excavation. 

At  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  likewise,  we  remarked  no  change. 
Women  were  washing  their  clothes  below  the  fountain,  and 
spreading  them  upon  the  rocks  to  dry.  The  rill  from  the  foun- 
tain is  brought  along  by  a  deep  cut  into  and  under  the  point 
of  rock,  which  fonns  the  southern  end  of  Ophel ;  and  just  here 
is  the  washing  place  and  a  watering  place  for  animals.  A  broad 
wall  or  causeway,  with  a  path  upon  it,  is  carried,  near  by,  across 
the  Siloam  valley  to  the  tree  of  Elijah  so  called.  It  may  once 
have  been  a  dam  to  collect  the  waters  from  above ;  but  there  are 
now  no  traces  of  any  side  waUs  or  of  an  upper  wall,  as  of  a  re- 
servoir. 

In  formerly  passing  through  the  subterranean  channel,  which 
connects  the  upper  and  lower  fountains,  we  had  measured  its 
length,  1750  feet ;  while  above  ground  the  distance  from  the 
upper  fountain  to  the  point  of  rock  near  Siloam  was  only  1100 
feet.*  We  now  measured  this  external  distance  again,  and 
made  it  1200  feet ;  but  the  variation  probably  arose  from  some 
change  in  fixing  the  two  ends  of  the  line.  At  any  rate,  the 
difference  between  the  internal  and  external  measurements  is 
still  too  great ;  so  that  I  am  compelled  to  suppose  some  error 
in  the  former,  made  as  it  was  under  circumstances  of  incon- 
Tenience  and  difficulty. 

From  Siloam  we  ascended  the  valley  above,  the  lower  Ty- 
ropceon,  to  the  city  wall  near  the  smaU  gate.  Bab  el-Mugh& 
ribeh.  As  we  rode  along  I  noticed  on  the  left,  just  above  Siloam 
and  also  further  up,  tracts  of  scarped  rock  along  the  hill-side^ 
as  if  once  belonging  to  an  ancient  walL  In  the  upper  part, 
likewise,  similar  scarped  rocks  are  seen  on  the  east  side.  All 
these  would  seem  to  be  traces  of  an  ancient  wall  along  the  east- 
em  side  and  brow  of  Zion ;  and  not  improbably  also  of  one  on 
the  western  brow  of  Ophel.' 

In  the  afternoon,  taking  with  me  our  servant  Rashid,  I  went 
out  to  examine  the  tract  of  the  city  lying  east  of  the  bazars. 

»  See  Vol  I.  p.  840  «q.  [L  504  sq.]  •  See  Vol.  I.  p.  312.  [  I  4C1.] 

•  See  Vol  L  p.  ^31).  [L  602,  608.] 
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My  chief  object  was  to  ascertain,  how  far  there  are  in  this  part 
any  traces  of  the  ridge  of  ground  running  down  eastward  nom 
the  church  of  the  Holy  ^pulchre.  I  first  passed  down  the 
street  leading  by  the  Teklyeh,  or  Helena's  hospital  so  called.  It 
descends  along  the  crest  of  the  said  ridge ;  and  in  the  lower 
part  crosses  it  very  obliquely,  and  is  carried  down  steeply  along 
Its  northern  side  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  I  then  turned  to 
the  right  along  the  street  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression  or 
valley ;  and  proceeded  in  this  street  to  the  causeway.  Here,  for 
several  rods  tram  the  causeway,  the  street  descends  northwards ; 
and  the  water  is  apparently  drained  off  by  the  great  sewer  spoken 
of  yesterday,  which  begins  just  here.* 

Turning  back  I  now  entered  the  street  on  the  left,  between 
the  causeway  and  that  by  which  I  first  came  down.  Its  comse 
at  first  is  west,  ascending  for  a  short  distance  very  steeply ;  theOi 
after  the  first  comer,  and  for  a  longer  distance,  north,  asomding 
about  as  steeply  ;  and  afterwards  again  westerly,  still  ascending 
gradually.  Here  another  street,  below  the  bazars,  comes  up  and 
joins  it  from  the  south,  which  also  has  here  a  rather  steep  ascents 
From  these  &cts  it  follows,  that  there  still  exists  in  this  part  a 
broad  termination  of  the  said  ridge,  lying  about  on  a  line  drawn 
between  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  great  mosk. 

Afterwards  I  went  with  Hashid  to  the  Damascus  gate ;  and 
mountinn^  the  wall  on  the  east,  passed  on  as  far  as  to  the  highest 
point  of  Bezetha.  My  object  was  to  look  for  the  probable  course 
of  the  ancient  second  wall,  between  the  said  gate  and  the  fortreas 
Antonia.  That  gate  we  had  formerly  recognised  as  ancient, 
and  as  in  all  ])robability  belonging  to  the  second  walL  The 
problem  has  been,  so  to  draw  the  line  of  that  wall,  as  to  leave 
the  hill  Bezetha  outside,  and  yet  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
city.  The  wall  must  obviously  have  run  to  the  northwestern 
part  of  Antonia,  equivalent  to  the  western  end  of  the  ])re8ent 
bamicks ;  but  whether  it  was  probably  carried  along  the  foot  or 
the  brow  of  Bezetha,  there  were  no  data  to  determine. 

The  \v»»s t ern  declivity  of  Bezetha  is  comparatively  short,but  veiy 
steep.  The  northern  wall  rises  steeply  from  the  Damascus  gate ; 
and  is  carried  over  the  top  of  the  hill  ujwn  the  rock,  which  is  here  pre- 
cipitous towards  the  north  ;  the  hill  having  either  been  cut  away 
or  exhihitiu!;  a  natural  break.  Where  the  highest  part  of  the 
wall,  the  hij^hest  tower,  is  now  found,  there  the  precipice  of  rock 
also  is  hi<<hc8t.  This  B|)ot  is  upon  the  very  crown  of  the  ridge 
of  Bezetiiii  ;  and  juHt  here  nlso  the  ridge  drops  off  on  the  east 
by  a  perpendicular  le<l«^  of  rock  eipht  or  ten  feet  high,  and  then 
Bl(>i>oft  down  p^radunlly  eastward.  If  now  we  may  suppose  an 
ancient  corner  tower  or  buHtiou  on  the  wall  at  thiis  high  point ; 

*  See  above,  p.  187. 
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then  the  wall  might  readily  be  carried  from  it  in  a  southeasterlj 
direction  along  tiie  crest  of  the  ridge  of  Bezetha,  quite  to  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  Haram  or  near  it ;  leaving  the  sightly 
mosk  el-Mulawiyeh  just  on  the  west.  Buch  a  course  would 
bring  the  steep  and  short  western  slope  within  the  city  ;  while 
the  great  body  of  the  hill  itself,  the  more  level,  extended,  and 
habitable  part,  would  remain  on  the  outside. 

Something  of  the  like  kind,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
is  still  seen  m  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Smyrna. 
On  the  hill  bordering  the  city  on  the  southeast  are  the  remains 
of  the  immense  fortress  ;  from  which  the  city  wall  was  carried, 
for  a  long  distance  toward  the  southwest,  along  the  very  crest  of 
the  thin  and  level  ridge. 

It  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark,  that  such  a  course  of  the 
wall  being  supposed,  the  present  arch  Ucce  Homo,  the  piers  of 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  probably  ancient,  would  fall  directly 
npon  its  line.*  Was  this  structure,  perhaps,  originally  erected 
in  some  connection  with  such  a  wall  ? 

Tuesday,  May  4^A.  We  rode  out  after  9  o'clock  by  the 
Damascus  gate,  and  looked  at  the  outside  of  the  wall  on  the 
east  of  that  gate,  as  also  at  the  nature  of  the  ground.  A  few 
rods  out  of  the  gate,  at  the  left,  is  a  well,  stoned  up  only  in  part. 
Just  east  of  the  gate,  in  the  former  trench  of  the  city,  is  a  deep 
cistern  or  reservoir,  now  broken  and  dry.'  The  trench  was  here 
cut  in  the  rock ;  and  beginning  from  the  west,  now  extends  to 
the  point  where  the  precipitous  rock  with  the  wall  upon  it  is 
highest ;  the  broken  reservoir  occupying  its  eastern  end.  There 
are  at  present  no  traces  of  its  having  been  cut  through  the  rock 
further  eastward.  If  a  fosse  ever  existed  beyond  this  point,  it 
is  now  completely  filled  up.  Kone  certainly  was  needed  ;  for 
the  rock  above  is  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  security  of  the 
wall  without  a  trench. — This  circumstance,  that  the  trench  thus 
apparently  ends  underneath  the  highest  part  of  the  rock,  seems 
to  confirm  the  view  I  took  yesterday,  viz.  that  here  was  probably 
a  high  comer  tower  or  bastion  of  the  second  wall ;  which  then 
ran  from  this  point  along  the  crest  of  Bezetha  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  Antonia. 

A  few  steps  beyond  the  broken  tank,  but  stiU  under  the  high 
part  of  the  rock,  is  seen  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  now  walled  up. 
From  it  a  long  subterranean  passage  leads  under  the  city  to  an 
unknown  distance.  This  is  obviously  the  Grotte  de  Colon  of 
Mejr  ed-Din ;.  which  he  briefly  mentions  as  a  cave  under  the 

»  See  »boTc,  pp.  171,  172.  Erdk.  XVI.  i.  pp    386,  392.     Singnl»rlj 

*  This  reservoir  has  sometimes  been  con-  enough  both  Scbnltz  and  Krafft  coiifomid 

fonniled  with  another  just  at  the  entrance  it  with  the  Orotte  dc   Colon  mentioned 

of  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah,  described  hj  further  on ;  Schultz  p.  36.     Krafft  p.  131. 

Scholtz,  pp.  36,  37,  comp.  p.  35.     Ritler  Kitter  ibid.  p.  392  sq; 
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northern  wall  of  the  city,  extending,  as  some  suppoeed,  as  far  as 
under  the  great  moek.'  The  following  was  related  to  us  in  Jeru- 
salem, respecting  this  grotto.  It  was  said  to  have  been  open  for 
a  short  time  in  the  days  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  ;  and  rumour 
affirmed  that  his  soldiers  entered  and  found  water  within.  A 
year  or  two  since  it  was  again  open  ;  and  Mr  Weber,  Pnunan 
consul  at  Beiri]it,  with  the  Mussulman  whom  we  visited  on  Zion, 
and  another,  went  in  and  followed  the  passage  a  long  way ; 
but  as  they  had  neither  lights  nor  compass  they  could  not  be 
sure  of  the  direction  nor  of  the  distance.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, when  they  attempted  to  repeat  the  visit  with  lighta,  ihey 
feund  the  entrance  walled  up.  The  Mutsellim  had  leuned  that 
Franks  had  entered  the  grotto.  This  account  was  afterwaida 
confirmed  to  me  at  BeirCit  by  Mr  Weber  himself.* 

Passing  down  by  the  Birket  el-Hejjjeh,  where  men  wera 
drawing  water  to  carry  into  the  city,  we  came  to  the  noriheast 
comer  of  the  city  wall.  The  fosse  begins  again  at  or  near  the 
Birkeh  ;  and,  as  it  approaches  the  comer,  is  cut  through  the  nar- 
row ridge  along  the  eastem  wall  north  of  St  Stephen's  gate ; 
the  ground  here  outside  being  about  half  the  height  of  the  walL 
In  the  eastem  wall,  next  to  the  comer,  there  is  nothing  Bpedal 
to  remark ;  except  the  fosse  still  dug  in  the  rock ;  some  leacfaet 
of  scarped  rock  on  which  the  wall  is  built;  and. some  mther 
large  stones. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  southem  end  of  the  Haram  ;  looked 
at  the  southern  wall ;  and  took  the  measurements  already  given 
above.'  We  also  examined  that  portion  of  the  ancient  southem 
gateway,  which  is  visible  from  the  outside,  just  at  the  junction 
of  the  modem  city  walL  Uppermost  is  seen  the  eastem  end  of 
what  appears  as  a  very  flat  arch,  resting  upon  a  large  bevelled 
stone  now  broken.  Just  east  of  the  arch  is  a  stone  with  an 
inverted  inscription,  which  has  been  several  times  copied*  The 
following  is  the  copy  and  translation  of  De  Saulcy : 

TITO  AEL  HADRIANO 
ANTONINO  AVG  PIO 
PP  PONTIF  AVGVR 
DD 

^  To  Tittis  /EWna  Uadrianiis  Anglos  Pins,  Father  of  his  ooontry,  Htfi 
Fdest,  Augur,  erected  by  the  DeoarioDs." 

>  In  Fondgr.  det  Orients,  IL  p.  134.  163.    The  oaTem,  Dr  Bercky  m^i,  •*  ini- 

Holj  Citj  L  App.  p.  16a.  riet  in  width  from  twenty  to  ooe  or  tw» 

*  Fariy  in  1H54,  an  entrance  to  tins  ca-  hundred  yardi,  and  extends  sbool  two 

vem  was  accidentallj  discovered  bj  Dr  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  the  diwctJoa 

Barclay,  who  explored  it  with  lights ;  and  of  the  Serai  [barracks],  tennmati^f  ia 

wrote  a  brief  n<itice  of  it  for  Mr  W.  H.  a  deep  pit** 

Bartlett,  under  date  of  March  Ist,   1854 ;  *  See  abore,  pp^  175, 176L 
see  Bartlett*s  Jerusalem  Kerisited  pp.  161, 
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The  iBfleription-  lefen  without  doubt  to  the  emperor  Anto- 
iimiis  PiuB,  the  sueoessor  of  Hadrian^  whoee  name  he  also  bore. 
De  Sftulej  sappoeeB,  that  it  was  originally  affixed  to  the  base  of 
•  ftatue,  erected  in  honour  of  that  emperor  on  the  temple  area 
abcrre ;  and  was  inserted  in  its  present  place  when  the  foundation 
walb  of  Justinian's  ohuich  were  built  up.  This  seems  not  an 
impiobaUe  hypothesis.^ 

Below  all  this,  and  apparently  attached  to  the  outside  of  the 
waU,  IS  a  portion  of  the  round  aroh  of  a  gateway,  covered,  with 
florid  ornament  This  gateway  is  now  wiOled  up,  with  a  grated 
window  near  the  top.  By  clambering  up  wiw  difficulty  and 
nttinff  in  the  window,  one  can  look  throu^  the  wooden  lattice ; 
and  after  a  while,  when  the  eyes  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
dftrimesB,  lie  can  discern  two  or  three  like  arches  further  back, 
and  ean  see  the  light  streaming  in  finom  a  crevice  beyond,  appa- 
rently at  the  entrance  in  front  of  el-Aksa. — ^For  the  whole  mte- 
ficnr  of  this  gateway,  however,  we  must  for  the  present  rest  satis- 
fled  with  the  description  of  Mr  Wolcott,  and  the  fine  drawings 
of  Mr  Tipping ;  w1k>  together  gained  access  to  these  vaulted  re- 
eeises  in  January,  1842.* 

We  visited  Siloam ;  and,  returning,  I  took  Besh&rah  and 
rods  alone  by  way  of  G^thsemane  to  the  summit  of  the  mount 
of  Olives.  The  view  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
as  seen  from  the  Welv  beyond  the  village,  impressed  me  anew 
with  its  cUeariness  and  loneliness.  That  of  the  city  also,  as  seen 
from  the  village,  struck  me  more  favourably  than  formerly. 
The  depression  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  at  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre was  very  perceptible.  The  north  side  of  the  Golden  gate, 
as  here  seen,  appeared  about  in  a  line  with  the  north  side  of  the 
platform  of  the  great  mosk. 

After  returning  home  I  walked  out  with  Beshfirah  to  the  in- 
terior northwest  comer  of  the  city ;  and  there  looked  again  at 
the  remains  of  the  old  tower,  called  KoVat  el-J&lild,  which  we 
had  seen  on  our  former  visit.'  It  is  very  large ;  and  must  have 
been  the  comer  bastion  of  the  city  in  the  days  of  the  crusaders. 
But  the  remarkable  point  is  that  which  I  have  formerly  men- 
tioned, vis.  that  this  bastion  was  erected  upon  an  earlier  wall  (or 
comer)  of  large  bevelled  stones  ;  three  courses  of  which  are  still 
seen  at  its  southwest  angle  running  into  the  mass  diagonally. 
Whether  these  stones  are  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  &ird  or 

• 

*  De  StLvkj  n.  p.  117.— This  inscrip-  "  Wolcott  in  Biblioth  Sacrm,  1843,  p. 

tioD  waa  copied  by  Dr  E.  Smith,  and  polH  17  >q.      Tipping's  many  drawings,  wiUi 

lisbed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacitt,  1843,  p.*  notes  by  Isaac  Taylor,  are  found  in  TrailTt 

562.     Also  by  Kraflt  in  1845,  p.  73.     De  Josephus,  mostly  in  Vol.  I. 

Stnkj  in  1851,  as  abore.  *  Vol  I.  p.  818  [  I  471.] 
Vol.  UL— 17 
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second  wall,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  ;  that  they  belonged 
to  one  of  them  can  hardly  admit  of  question.^ 

A  young  friend  from  Ramleh,  MurkuSy  a  son  of  the  former 
American  consular  agent  at  that  place,  had  several  times  called  ; 
and  had  made  himself  useful  to  us  in  varioos  ways.  Being  a 
member  of  the  Greek  communion,  he  invited  as  to  visit  with 
him  the  large  Greek  convent,  situated  west  of  the  chmch  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  across  the  street,  and  connected  with  that  chmclL 
He  made  arrangements  accordingly  at  the  convent ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  we  accompanied  him  to  the  place.  We  were  osheted 
into  the  reception  room,  fitted  up  with  much  elegance  for  this 
country,  and  having  divans  around  the  whole,  except  a  lower  space 
by  the  door.  Here  we  were  soon  joined  by  the  preacher  of  the 
convent,  a  well  looking  and  very  intelligent  man ;  then  by  the 
scribe ;  and  afterwards  by  the  Wakil  (deputy)  of  the  patriaich, 
the  acting  head  of  the  convent.  A  good  deal  of  conversation 
took  place  between  them  and  my  companion.  They  complained 
of  the  incoming  of  the  English  ;  and  said  that  now  wlH>le  vil- 
lages, unless  ^ey  could  hAve  their  own  way,  were  prone  to 
threaten,  that  they  would  leave  the  Greek  church  and  torn 
Protestants.  When  reminded  that  the  Greeks  had  long  had  the 
like  difficulty  with  the  Latins,  they  said  the  Latins  gave  tbem 
much  less  trouble  ;  they  were  a  small  fiddle  and  made  littk 
noise  ;  but  now  a  big  bass-drum  had  come,  with  its  unoeasing 
bum,  hum,  hum  ! — ^Their  schools  were  also  spoken  of,  whicli  Dr 
Smith  afterwards  visited  and  found  to  be  large  and  well  con- 
ducted. The  head  teacher  had  been  educated  at  one  of  the 
German  universities. 

We  had  some  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  learned 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Greek  church,  as  to  the  position  of  the 
ancient  Elcutheropolis.  In  our  former  journey,  we  had  identified 
it  on  topographical  grounds  with  Bctogabray  the  present  Beit 
Jibrin ;  but  at  that  time  no  data  had  been  found,  by  which  to 
connect  the  two  names  historically.'  The  link  thus  wanting 
had  since  been  discovered  by  Prof.  Koediger.  In  the  Ada  Sane* 
torum  of  Asscmani,  published  in  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  the 
martyr  Peter  Abselama  is  said  in  the  Syriac  to  have  been  bora 
at  Anea,  which  lies  "  in  the  district  of  Beth  Oubrin  ;  "  while 
the  Greek  and  Latin  accounts  both  read,  ^^  in  the  district  of 
Elcutheropolis"^    We  had  a  desire  to  learn  whether  this  iden- 

>  Besides  th«  lajen  of  lai^  stones  ipo-  *  See  Vol  IL  p.  SS  sq.  fiL  405  tq.] 

ken  of  in  the  text,  Messrs  Wolcott  and  *  Assemani  Acta  Sanotor.  Martjr.  Oii- 

Tipping  fonnd  **  a  doorway  in  the  north-  ental.  II.  p.   S09,  colL  p.  207.     AUgtOb 

west  ounier,  leading  into  a  Rniill  ro<nn,  in  Lit.  Zeit  1842,  No.  72.    BihUoCh.  SmAi 

which  am  fonr  similar  lajers;  **  Biblioth.  1S44,  p.  217  «|. 
Sacra,  1843,  p.  80. 
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titj  was  known  and  received  by  the  Greek  chnrch  in  Palestine 
at  the  present  day.^ 

Indeed,  we  had  already  requested  Murkus,  a  day  or  two 
befine,  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject ;  and  had  given  him 
simply  the  name  ^^  Eleutheropolis/'  desiring  him  to  find  out  at 
the  convent  where  it  was  situated.  He  reported  to  us,  that  he 
had  applied  to  the  scribe  of  the  convent ;  he  took  down  an  old 
book  and  searched,  and  then  said  it  was  the  metropolis  of  a 
iMfthop,  and  was  situated  between  Gaza  and  el-'Arish.  The 
young  man  told  him,  that  welsupposed  it  was  between  Gaza  and 
Jerusalem.  No,  he  said,  it  was  south  of  Gaza.  The  present 
Aimlnc  name  he  did  not  then  know  ;  but  promised  to  look  fur- 
ther. We  now  recurred  to  this  topic ;  and  the  scribe  repeated 
what  he  had  before  told  Murkus.  But  neither  of  the  three 
knew  any  thing  more  of  EleutheropoUs  ;  nothing  at  all.  Tet 
they  were  the  chief  authorities  of  the  Greek  church  in  Palestine. 
So  much  for  the  ^^  continued  tradition  "  of  that  church,  on  this 
pointy  "  written  and  unwritten." 

We  were  treated  with  great  courtesy.  During  the  inter- 
view, which  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  sweetmeats  were  first 
presented  ;  of  which  each  person  took  a  teaspoonful  and  then  a 
drink  of  water.  Next  followed  'Arak  sweetened  with  jelly ;  and, 
later,  coffee  was  served  with  sugar.  We  afterwards  wa&ed  out 
upon  the  buildings,  and  through  the  gallery  over  the  street,  which 
connects  the  convent  with  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
opposite.  This  gaUery  is  so  constructed  and  shut  in,  that  we 
djd  not  perceive  when  and  where  we  crossed  the  street.  They 
took  us  first  to  the  Greek  chapel  of  Constantine  and  Helena,  as 
distinguished  fix)m  that  of  the  Latins.  It  is  on  an  upper  floor, 
on  the  southwest  of  the  large  dome,  between  it  and  the  street. 
From  it  we  looked  down  through  a  grated  window,  directly  upon 
the  sepulchre  itself.  Here  are  several  paintings  in  a  better  style 
than  that  of  ordinary  Greek  pictures.  One  especially  glittered 
with  gold  and  jewels  ;  while,  by  a  contrast  not  unusual,  before 
it  stood  a  taper  in  a  common  tin  candlestick.  Afterwards  we 
passed  out  eastward  upon  the  roof  of  the  Greek  church  and 
beyond  its  dome,  in  order  tp  enjoy  the  noble  view  of  the  city 
there  presented.  The  great  dome  over  the  sepulchre  was  covered 
only  with  boards,  and  these  again  with  sheet  lead.  The  lead 
was  now  in  great  part  stripped  off,  and  the  boards  rotten ;  so 

'  This  if  Mserted  bj  the  anihor  of  the  Beit  Jibrin  does  represent  the  Betogabn 

Holj  City,  IL  p.  6:  ^'Memnwhile  I  had  ofPtolemy.andtheEleutheropolisofeccle- 

£aooTered  from  a  very  intelligent  Greek  siasdoal  history,  and  that  they  had  no 

priest  in  the  convent  at  Jenisalem,  that  donbt  of  the  fact    This  placed  the  matter 

the   oontinned   tradition  of   his    church,  beyond  all  qaesti^  in  our  minda." 
written  and  unwritten,  had  delivered  that 
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that  in  winter  the  rains  fell  thick  and  heavily  within  the  rotanda 
below. 

Wednesday  J  May  5th. — This  day  was  chiefly  occupied  by  an 
excursion  to  Wady  el- Werd  and  Bitttr ;  for  an  account  of  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Sect.  YI.  We  reached  the  city  again 
at  3  o'clock. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I  walked  out  alone  to  look  at'HippKUs 
and  the  ground  around  the  Yftfit  gate.  The  tower  -of  Hippicns 
stands  out  alone,  nay  with  antiquity,  among  its  younger  com- 
peers. We  had  rormerly  been  admitted  to  examine  it,  and 
would  now  gladly  have  visited  it  again.  But  when  Dr  McGhnran 
made  application  in  behalf  of  several  other  travellers  as  well  as 
ourselves,  the  answer  of  the  K&im  Mak&m  was,  that  he  had  no 
orders  from  the  Sultan  to  admit  foreigners  into  the  citadel  8o 
we  desisted.  The  TAfa  gate  is  situa^  in  a  depression  between 
the  citadel  on  the  south  and  the  hill  on  the  north,  as  if  in  the 
head  of  a  valley  ;  which  indeed  is  actually  the  casa  The 
ground  on  the  south  rises  to  Zion  ;  that  on  the  north  rises  also 
steeply,  so  long  as  one  goes  in  a  northerly  direction.  Wherever 
the  direction  of  a  street  verges  towards  the  east,  there  of  coaise 
the  ground  begins  to  descend. 

Thursday^  May  6th. — ^The  younger  Mr  Beichardt  having 
kindly  offered  to  accompany  us  to  day  to  several  places  of  inter- 
est which  we  had  not  yet  examined,  we  went  out  with  him 
first  to  the  Damascus  gate. 

In  recent  discussions  respecting  Jerusalem,  it  has  been  a 
prominent  endeavour  to  show,  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  city 
and  the  Haram  were  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  mb' 
terranean  channel  passing  in  under  or  near  this  gate.^  A  laiga 
cistern  has  been  spoken  of  just  outside  of  the  Damascus  nte 
towards  the  east,  said  to  be  never  exhausted,  although  used  by 
the  many  soldiers  who  guard  the  gate  ;  and  therefore  probably 
fed  with  living  water.*  Another  like  ^^  abundant  well  of  water* 
has  been  said  to  exist  in  the  church  of  the  Flagellation.*  Much 
stress  has  likewise  been  laid  upon  the  supposed  fact,  that  the 
water  of  both  these  cisterns  has  the  peculiar  taste  which  maiks 
the  water  of  Siloam  ;  and  the  in^rcnce  has  been  drawn,  that 
the  supposed  living  water  which  feeds  these  cisterns,  flkiwt 
through  the  city  to  the  Haram,  and  thence  descends  to  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  so  called.* 

We  looked  first  for  the  ^'  large  cistern"  just  outside  of  the 
Damascus  gate  towards  the  east.    There  is  no  cistern  here, 

>  Knflt  !».  181  aq.    H0I7  City  n.  pi        *  Holy  CHj  IL  p.  461  aq. 
469  iq.     Kitter  XVI.  L  9.  S!»2  aq.  «  Krmfit,  lb.     Ilolj  City  H.  >  4SS  •% 

*  KraSt,  ibid.     Bitter,  ibid.  Bitter,  ib.  p.  895. 
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except  the  broken  reseircnr  in  the  city  fosse  already  mentioned ;  ^ 
and  this  is  always  empty  and  can  hold  no  water.  But  just  by 
the  very  doors  of  the  gateway,  and  almost  oyershadowed  by  the 
projecting  portal,  is  an  ordinary  cistern  on  each  side.  Each  cMf 
these  has  two  openings ;  one  for  drawing  up  water ;  and  the 
other  farther  north  for  receiving  the  rain  water  as  it  flows  along 
the  ground.  The  furrows  or  channels  which  had  senred  to  conduct 
the  water  to  these  openings  from  the  road  and  the  fields  further 
north,  still  remained ;  and  these  we  saw.  The  officer  of  the 
ffiuutd,  who  was  present,  had  himself  caused  them  to  be  made. 
In  each  cistern  the  water  was  now  about  six  feet  deep.  How 
large  they  were  in  circumference,  the  officer  could  not  telL  We 
tasted  the  water  of  both.  That  on  the  east  was  not  unlike  in 
taste  to  that  of  Siloam ;  but  was  less  marked.  That  on  the 
west  was  oflfensiye,  and  nearly  putrid ;  thus  proving  that  the 
two  cisterns  are  not  connected  together.  The  officer  said  the 
soldiers  stationed  at  the  gate  did  not  commonly  use  this  water ; 
bat  were  supplied  from  the  cisterns  of  the  Haram ;  meaning, 
perhaps,  those  of  the  l^rracks  adjacent  to  the  Haram.  But  the 
water  of  these  cisterns  is  kept  for  the  soldiers,  in  case  the  other 
should  fiEuL 

During  our  former  visit  te  the  Holy  City,  it  was  spoken  of 
as  a  common  report  among  the  inhabitants,  that  at  a  certain 
spot  near  the  Damascus  gate,  in  a  still  time,  by  putting  the  ear 
to  the  ground,  one  can  hear  a  trickling  or  murmur  as  of  a  sub- 
terranean water-^urse.  So  little  stress  did  we  lay  upon  this 
stery,  that  I  did  not  even  record  It  in  my  former  work.*  Four 
years  later  Mr  Wolcott  met  with  the  same  report  with  the 
addition,  that  the  sound  could  be  heard  only  at  night.'  The 
descendant  of  the  prophet,  whom  we  had  met  a  few  days  previ- 
ously at  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  repeated  to  us  the  same  story  ;* 
but  said  the  trickling  could  be  heard  only  at  noon  on  Friday, 
the  Muslim  Sabbath.  At  that  time,  he  said,  if  one  put  his  ear 
to  the  ground  at  the  gate,  he  would  hear  the  water ;  and  the 
lame  also  at  the  Haram.  But  we  never  found  a  person,  who 
pvrfessed  that  he  himself  had  heard  this  trickling ;  neither  a 
native,  nor  much  less  a  Frank.  Yet  there  may  well  be  occasion- 
ally some  foundation  for  such  a  report ;  seeing,  there  are  the  two 
large  cisterns  just  described  close  by  the  gate.  All  this  however 
famishes  a  very  narrow  and  legendary  basis,  on  which  to  rest  the 
hypothesis  of  an  underground  channel  of  living  water  in  this 
quarter.' 

»  See  above,  p.  191.  Ritter  XVI,  I  p.  386.— A  similar  mmonr 

'  Biblioth.  Sacrm,  1848,  p.  28.  (if  it  be  mere  mmour)  was  cmrent  in  tbe 

*  Ibid.  sixth  centoiy  as  to  me  sonnd  of  wftter  at 

*  See  above,  p.  177.  Golgotha.   Antoninus  of  Placentia,  ^ak- 

*  Krafltp.  180.    HoljCitylL  p.  47a    ing  of  that  tpot,  sajs:    «*Joxta  ipram 

Vol.  IlL— 17* 
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We  went  now  to  the  church  of  the  Flagdiation  bo  called,  on 
the  Via  dotorona  nearly  opposite  the  eastern  end  of  the  banacln. 
It  took  us  long  to  gain  an  entrance.  After  knocking  a  loiu;  time, 
a  boy  came  out  frcmi  the  street  next  west,  and  went  for  i£e  key. 
He  brought  a  wrong  one ;  but  a  man  folbwed  with  the  ri^t 
key,  and  we  went  in.  In  the  outer  court  is  a  laige  cistern,  which 
receires  the  water  from  the  adjacent  roofs  and  court  It  was 
now  full  of  rain  water,  sweet  and  good ;  as  we  ascertained  by 
tasting.  In  the  smaller  inner  court  is  another  leservoir.  This 
the  attendant  said,  was  a  well  of  living  water  which  was  never 
exhausted,  and  in  which  the  water  was  nerer  hij^er  nor  lower  than 
we  now  saw  it.  On  being  questioned,  however,  as  to  whence 
the  water  came,  he  pointed  to  the  adjacent  roofr  and  the  chan- 
nels by  which  the  rain  water  is  conducted  into  the  dstem*  A 
buckfet  of  the  water  was  drawn  up ;  we  tasted  it,  and  fiNOid 
again  the  Siloam  flavour.  But  upon  insnecting  the  water  in  the 
bucket,  we  perceived  that  it  was  full  or  the  minute  wriggling 
worms  and  other  animalculse  usually  foui^  in  impure  rain  water. 
Here  then  was  another  ordinary  cistern,  and  the  peculiar  taste 
was  accounted  fer. 

This  taste,  in  both  the  instances  above  described,  is  amply 
that  of  impure  rain  water.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that 
the  water  of  the  wells  in  this  region,  which  ia  always  mpolnn  of 
as  bad,  may  be  found  to  exhibit  something  of  the  lOce  taste, 
derived  from  the  limestone  soil  and  rock.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  flavour  of  Siloam  itself  may  have  a  Uke  origin. 

Passing  into  the  street  of  the  bazar,  we  turned  up  the  path 
back  of  the  columns  of  the  Propylceay  and  came  again  to 
the  court  adjacent  to  the  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  convent,  Deir 
es-Sultto,  already  mentioned.'  The  Copts  have  a  smaller  coo- 
vent  of  St.  George  on  the  west  of  the  pool  of  Heaekiah ;  a^ia- 
cent  to  which,  during  the  Egyptian  rule,  they  began  to  bmld  a 
laiger  convent  or  rather  KhAn,  which  was  abandoned  by  them 
when  Ibrahim  Pasha  withdrew  from  the  country,  and  hu  ainoe 
been  used  as  barracks  by  the  government' — The  Deir  ea-Snltln 
is  now  a  partial  ruin  ;  its  arches  are  round,  but  without  diatine- 
tive  features.  It  is  not  referred  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  flist 
part  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.* 

ahftre  ett  OTpta,  nbi  poolt  tnrem  et  andif  '  See  abore,  p.  168. 

AuninA  aqiuuiim ;   et  jictii  pomnm  uit  *  Holy  Citj  iL  p.  567.    Rill«r  ft.  Il 

fllind  quod  naUre  potest,  et  vadis  ed  Silo*  498  aq. — For  tbe  uitiqiiiti«t  ^uosffmni  m 

lonteni,  nbi  illnd  rectpies ; "  lee  in  Acta  digging  for  the  fonndukmi  of  this  coa* 

Saactor.  Mail,  T.  IL  p.  x,  etc     rgoliiii  Tent,  see  VoL  I.  p.  829  aq.  [L  iS&] 

Tbetaur.  Tom.  VU.  p.  mocx\x— Jewinh  *  Holy  City,  U.  p.  666.     RIttar  ih.  f, 

writen  alfo  relate,  in  the  sixteenth  oen-  499.     Tobltr  Mpantaa    the    Gofti  M 

tury,  that  near  Hippicnt  there  waa  heard  AtrrMinianf;  DenkhHttar  aoa 

'*  a  Uroi^  inbterTaneoai  niahing  of  ran-  p.  887. 
■ii^  wal«;"  Schwan  p.  867. 
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Mr  Bdchardt  was  acquainted  with  the  Abyssinian  priest,  a 
Toang  man  of  pleasing  ftddress  and  some  learning.  On  sending 
m  for  leave  to  visit  the  neat  cistern  of  Helena,  he  came  oat  to 
vm  ;  very  kindly  granted  our  request ;  and  himself  sent  for  the 
key  and  tapers.  The  entrance  is  beyond  the  lane  on  the  north 
ride  of  this  court ;  and  is  of  course  considerably  distant  from 
the  convent  itself  A  descent  of  thirty-six  steps  below  the  sur- 
hce,  first  towards  the  north,  then  east,  then  south,  and  then 
norUi  again,  brought  us  to  the  water,  which  appears  almost  like 
a  sabtetranean  lake.  It  was  rain  water,  sweet  and  pure,  collected 
from  the  adjacent  roofs  and  courts.  The  whole  cistern  seems 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  some  portions  filled  in  with 
masonry  ;  and  the  sides  are  covered  with  cement.  The  excava- 
tion aeems  to  be  of  great  extent ;  but  how  fiir  it  reaches  no  one 
knows.  The  light  of  our  tapers  did  not  penetrate  to  the  ex« 
tremity.  It  lies  of  course  somewhat  north  of  a  line  drawn  east 
from  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. — The  surface  of  the 
pound  directly  over  the  cistern  is  covered  with  houses,  which 
Btand  high,  as  on  a  ridge  ;  and  have  openings,  like' wells,  to  draw 
up  water  from  the  cistern  below.* 

Following  now  the  street  of  the  western  bazar  southwards, 
and  crossing  the  street  coming  from  the  Yftfit  gate  at  the  break 
or  angle  which  it  here  makes,  we  kept  on  a  few  steps  further  up 
the  ascent  of  Zion.  Here,  on  the  left  hand,  just  at  the  comer 
where  the  street  turns  westerly,  is  seen  the  crown  of  a  small  round 
arch,  apparently  ancient,  fronting  towards  the  west,  and  now  rising 
only  just  above  the  ground.  We  endeavoured  to  gain  access  to  it 
from  the  rear ;  but  without  success.  The  stones  of  the  arch 
are  small,  rudely  cut,  and  without  any  trace  of  bevelling.  It 
may  have  belonged  to  a  small  gateway,  perhaps  in  the  wall  of 
a  dwelling  or  a  court.  It  more  resembles  the  rude  entrance  of  an 
aqueduct  or  sewer.  A  glance  only  is  needed  at  its  appearance 
and  position,  to  show  that  it  could  never  have  had  connection 
with  any  city  wall  So  trivial,  indeed,  is  the  whole  fragment, 
that  not  a  l^nd  even  of  monkish  tradition  has  attached  itself 
toit.« 

Another  fragment,  though  without  an  arch,  is  the  Porta 
ferreay  so  called  by  the  monks  ;  which  we  now  visited.  Until 
recently,  it  is  said  to  have  been  marked  by  two  columns.'    One 

*  Tbe  Itin.  Hieroa.  iip«8k8  of  ezcfpturia  *  Yet  it  has  been  held  to  be  possibly 

It  the  tide  of  Constaiitiiie*8  church;  but  the  gate  Gemath  of  JoscphnsI  Schultz  p. 

the  form  of  expression  would  hurdly  seem  61  sq.    Lord  Nugent,  Lands  Cbufti  and 

to  include  this  immense  cistern :  **  Ibidem  Sacr.   XL   p.  54  Rq. — This  idea  is  justly 

modojusBoConstantiniimperatoris  basilica  made  light  of  by  Toblcr,  T\'ho  describes 

facta  est,  id  est  Dominicum,  mine  pulchri-  the  arch ;  Topogr.  I.  p.  100  sq. 


todinis,  habens  ad  latus  excepturia  node  *  Jloly  City  II.  p.  50.  According  to 
aqua  leratur,  et  balneum  a  tergo,  ubi  in-  Quaresmius,  it  was  marked  in  his  day  only 
faotes  layantur.**  by  the  base  or  firagment  of  a  marble  co- 
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of  these  lias  since  disappeared ;  and  the  other,  which  formerly 
stood  in  the  street  by  Dr  McQowan's  -house,  is  now  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  hospital  opposite ;  where  it  may  still  be  seen, 
bearing  certainly  no  trace  of  ever  having  belonged  to  a  city  gate. 
It  is  sixty  paces,  or  more  than  ten  nx&,  distant  fifom  the  arch 
above  described,  in  a  west-southwesterly  direction.  This  porta 
too  has  been  of  late  regarded  by  some  as  the  veritable  gate  of 
G^nnath  in  the  first  wall  of  Josephos ;  from  which  the  second 
wall  had  its  beginning,  and  ran  northwards  (as  they  suppose) 
along  the  street  of  the  bazars.^  Not  to  urge  here  the  trivial 
character  of  the  fragment  itself,  there  are  two  considerationa 
arising  from  its  position,  which  may  be  urged,  at  least  against  the 
consistency  of  the  advocates  of  this  view.  Firslf  it  is  so  &r 
distant  from  the  brow  of  Zion,  that  it  must  have  fidlen  within 
(on  the  south  of)  the  first  wall,  in  any  probable  course  which 
may  be  assigned  to  the  latter ;  wlule  aeocmdlVy  it  stands  ten  loda 
or  more  west  of  the  point  of  beginning  ascnbed  by  them  to  the 
second  walL  This  last  circumstance  is  of  course  fatal  to  the 
whole  hypothesis.* 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  pleasant  call  from  two  Geimaa 
travellers  just  arrived  from  Egypt,  Count  Schlieffen  and  Baitm 
Munchhausen,  both  of  Sflesia.  They  were  endeavouring  to  make 
arrangements  to  visit  Jerash ;  but  were  ultimately  compelled  to 
give  up  their  purpose,  because  of  the  extFavap;ant  demands  made 
for  an  escort.  This  was  understood  to  arise,  partly  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Sheikhs  with  whom  they  treated  had 
themselves  neither  authority  nor  power  to  take  them  to  Jerash ; 
and  partly  from  the  high  prices  paid  two  years  before  by  M.  de 
Saulcy  in  his  journey  around  the  south  end  of  the  DeaA  Bea^ 
Indeed,  at  this  time,  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  seemed 
inaccessible  from  Jerusalem,  except  at  enormous  rates.* 

We  afterwards  made  various  calls ;  and  passed  the  evening 
with  several  friends  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Beichardt 

Friday  J  May  7th,  and  Saturday,  May  8th,  were  occupied  hj 
an  excursion  to  the  vicinity  of  Heoron  ;  which  is  descnbed  in 
Sect.  VI. 

lomn;    11.   pi   95.— Whoerer  dadrai  to  from  the  letter  of  a  New  York  ftfaad,  who 

Btndj  the  WAiideriiiff«  of  this  trmditiooi^  alio    TUited    Syria   in   1S62 :     "  IL  4i 

gate,  may  confnlt  ToUer,  Topogr.  L  p.  Saakrf,  I  am  aMd,  bae  nen  what  no  one 

418  iq.  else  hai  leen  or  eaa  aee.    He  entaUtj 


Iloly  City,  impliedly,  IL  p.  5S.  Schalti  hms  not  benefited  leiiDoe 

p.  61  sq.     Krailt  pi  27  tq.  the  precedent  of  high  prioee ;  where  hie 

'  See  the  begiuiing  and  course  of  the  ooffht,  with  hii  anwd  oompaqy,  to  have 

»(«ond  wall  at  indicated  in  the  Plan  of  eiifornd  moderate  terma,  for  the  cood  of 


Aldrich  and  Symondt ;  Hdy  City  Vul.  I.    thoM  who  ihoald  foUow  him.     In  yov 
— The  oonne  of  the  foit  wall  ie  there  car-    forthcoming  work,  do  allnde  to  thk  oab- 


ried  too  far  eonth,  in  order  to  mi*«t  the 
porta  frrrfa,  n  called. 

'  In  thb  eonnectioo  I  InMrt  an  eatraot 
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Monday,  May  lO^^^This  was  the  day  fixed  for  onr  final 
departure  £rom  the  Holj^City.  The  mining  was  passed  in  pre*' 
paration;  and  we  afterwardis  called  on  various  fiiendsto  bid 
nrewelly  whose  kind  attentions  had  made  our  visit  pleas- 
int,  and  secured  to  us  opportunities  fbr  investigation.  We 
regretted  to  find  Dr  Barclay  and  several  of  his  fisunily  ill  with 
fern  aad  ague.  The  day  was  hot  and  sultry ;  the  wind  fit)m 
die  southwest  Ixmlered  on  a  Sirocco;  and  the  themumieter 
itood  at  about  90^"  Far. 

We  left  the  Damascus  gate  at  12  o'clock,  accompanied  by 
ICr  CMnan,  who  desired  with  us  to  look  at  the  laige  moundis 
of  ashes  en  the  n(»th  of  the  city.  In  order  to  reach  them,  we 
took  a  path  branching  off  on  the  left  of  the  direct  northern  rcMid  ; 
aad  were  struck,  as  often  before,  with  the  great  number  of 
ancient  dstems  still  seen  in  this  quarter,  indicating  beyond  aU 
question  that  this  whole  tract  was  once  covered  by  the  streets 
and  dwdUngs  of  the  city.  Just  by  our  path  were  seen  in  one 
place  the  massive  foundations  of  a  thick  wall,  on  a  line  with  the 
traces  of  the  third  wall,  which  we  had  formerly  found.  We  were 
told  also  of  other  similar  foundations  on  the  swell  of  ground 
Bouih  or  southeasterly  from  the  Tomb  of  Helena,  or  Tombs  of 
the  Kings,  so  called ;  but  these  we  were  unable  to  visit. 

The  mound  of  ashes  to  which  we  first  came,  extends  from 
north  to  south,  and  is  quite  high  and  long.  We  turned  east- 
ward to  a  second  mound,  still  larger,  higher,  and  longer,  ex- 
tending east  and  west.  There  is  stO  a  thM,  lying  north  of  the 
one  first  mentioned.  These  mounds  have  usually  been  r^arded 
as  formed  by  the  deposits  of  ashes  formerly  made  from  the  soap- 
works  of  the  city.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  said,  those  ashes  are 
aU  employed  in  the  preparation  of  cement  for  roo&,  and  other  like 
uses. 

Quite  recently  the  idea  has  been  started,  that  this  is  the  place 
to  which  the  ashes  from  the  altar  of  the  ancient  Jewish  temple 
were  carried  forth;*  and  that  the  spot  is  therefore  necessarily 
without  the  former  limits  of  the  city,  and  beyond  the  third  walL 
These  mounds  are  said  to  be  mentioned  by  B.  Parchi,  as  for  back 
as  A.  D.  1322.*  On  examination,  we*  saw  nothing  to  change 
our  former  impression,  that  they  are  merely  accumulations  of 
ashes  from  the  soapworks,  deposited  here  during  several  cen- 

'  Lev.  S,  lOi  11 ;  oomp.  Lev.  4,  12.  probable.      It    is  qnoted   and  translated 

*  The  original  work  of  Parchi  I  saw  in  Dj   Zanz  in   Asher^s  Benj.   of  Tud.    XL 

tiie  possession  of  the  joanger  Mr  Reichardt  p.  898  :  <*  Outside  of  the  gate  of  Jemsalem 

in  Jenualem  ;  and  to  his  testimony  and  called  the  gate  of  the  Tribes,  and  which 

that  of  Mr  Caiman  I  am  indebted  for  the  lies   in   a  northeast  direction   from    the 

statement  in  the  text.     Not  having  access  monnt  of  the  temple,  the  ground  is  of  an 

to  the  work  at  present,  I  cannot  say  whe-  athy  nature  ;  perhaps  this  is  the  *  vallej 

tbsr  the  passage  referred  to  by  them  is  the  of  ashes/  mentioned  Jer.  81,  40.* 
same  with  the  following;  thoogh  it  seems 
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tunes.  A  subsequent  inspection  of  the  like  mounds  at  N&bulus, 
where  the  ashes  from  the  soapworks  are  still  daily  thrown  ou^ 
pnly  served  to  confirm  the  same  view. 

Indeed,  a  single  historical  circumstance  would  seem  to  put 
the  matter  at  rest.  From  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  Christiaa 
era,  the  city  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  second  wall ;  and 
it  is  quite  improbable,  that  the  ashes  of  the  altar  would  have 
been  daily  carried  forth  so  &r  beyond  that  wall,  as  the  distance 
of  the  present  mounds  from  the  Damascus  gate.  The  thiid 
waU  was  not  built  until  after  A.  D.  41 ; '  and  the  destruction  of 
the  city  and  temple,  when  the  sacrifices  finally  ceased,  oocuned 
in  A.  b.  70.  Hence  these  vast  mounds,  if  composed  of  aahea 
from  the  altar,  must  hare  been  accumulated  witlun  a  period  of 
about  thirty  years.  This,  probably,  few  would  be  disposed  to 
maintain.' 

We  now  turned  further  eastward;  and  looked  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  tomb  of  Helena.  Mr  Caiman  returned  to  tho 
city ;  and  at  12.25  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 

Such  is  the  record  of  a  brief  but  busy  sojourn  of  twelte  din 
in  the  Holy  City.  Two  of  these  days  were  the  Christiaii  8m- 
bath,  and  three  others  were  mainly  devoted  to  more  diatant 
excursions ;  so  that  there  remained  to  us  only  seven  dm  fer 
inquiry  and  observation  in  and  around  the  city.  But  we  did  not 
come  as  strangers  ;  and  were  therefore  able  to  lay  our  plans  and 
execute  them  without  delay  or  hindrance.  The  preceding  pages 
will  show,  I  trust,  that  we  at  least  endeavoured  to  make  good  use 
of  our  time  and  opportunities. 


*  Sm  VoLL  p.  SU.  [L4S6.]  foana  intiie  Mhaiof  Sedi  orbooM. 

*  Sinoe  the  above  wu  written,  a  letter  partidee  of  bone  were  detected :  and  Mr 
from  Mr  Finn  ha«  appeared  in  the  London  W.  Diduon  foond  laiger  pieces  (Alfa.  Mnf 
Athenenm  (Aprfl  21, 1855,  p.  464),  giving  5,  1855,  n.  521).— Yet  two  tmtik  tfA 
the  informatioo,  that  two  epedment  of  ment  woold  teem  hardlj  wiflldent  to  4t- 
theee  ashes,  taken  from  near  the  top  and  termine  tfie  eharactor  of  the  iriiole  »•« 
bottom  of  the  largest  monnd,  hare  been  of  these  immense  moonds ;  and  tibm  pv»> 
analjied  in  the  laboratorj  of  ProC  Liebig^  senoe  of  bonee  of  animals  mS|^  ^mf 
and  fonnd  to  be  chieflj  of  animal  and  not  easilj  be  aceideptaL — See  also  Joonal  «f 
of  Tegetable  origin.  There  is  also  a  small  Sacred  literature  for  Jnlj,  1855^  p.  477- 
peroentage  of  iUieie  add,  which. is  never  479. 


SECTION  V. 


JERUSALEM. 

TOPOOBAPHT     AND     ANTIQUITIES. 

Ik  entering  once  more  upon  the  consideration  of  the  topogra- 
phy and  antiquities  of  the  Holy  City,  I  desire  it  to  be  nnder- 
rtoody  that  I  am  about  to  take  up  only  those  topics,  in  respect 
to  wMch  there  has  been  more  or  less  discussion  since  the  pub- 
lication of  my  former  volumes.  Such  discussion  has  arisen, 
mainly,  in  regard  to  the  views  supported  in  that  work ;  and  this 
is  a  sufficient  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  why  I  have  preferred 
to  let  the  statements  and  considerations  there  presented  remain 
in  their  integrity,  rather  than  subject  them  to  any  important 
change.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  work 
in  itself,  it  has  at  least  been  the  occasion  of  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  Biblical  Geography  in  general,  and  the 
ancient  topography  of  the  Holy  City  in  particular,  to  an  extent 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been  anticipated ;  and  has  given  rise 
to  an  amount  of  literature  upon  the  latter  topic  within  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  probably  much  greater  than  has  appeared 
during  any  other  whole  century  since  the  Christian  era.  For  all 
this  I  can  only  be  thankfuL 

I  entered  upon  my  researches,  not  in  order  to  support  a 
&vourite  theory,  for  I  had  none ;  and  I  have  continued  them,  I 
trust,  without  prejudice  or  prepossession.  My  object  throughout 
has  been,  and  still  is,  ^^  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth ; "  the  truth,  I  mean,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  is  still  confirmed  to  us,  through  the  evidence  of  recorded 
history  and  topography.  If,  in  the  course  of  prolonged  investiga- 
tions, I  came  to  lay  less  weight,  than  some  may  desire,  upon 
mere  ecclesiastical  or  other  tradition  unsupported  by  any  further 
evidence,  this  was  a  result  forced  upon  my  conviction  by  the 
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nature  and  circumBtances  of  the  case  ;  and  my  judgment  in  the 
matter  has  been  approred  by  the  highest  names  in  science.  In 
this  particular,  and  indeed  in  all  the  general  principles  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  my  former  work,  I  as  yet  see  nothing  to  alter 
or  retract.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  "  the  truth  is  great,  and  will 
prevail ;""  and  so  long  as  truth  is  established,  and  the  interests  of 
science  and  religion  promoted,  it  matters  little  by  whose  instru- 
mentality the  work  has  been  accomplished.  As  I  have  no 
interests  to  subserve  but  those  of  scientific  and  religious  trutliy 
so  I  have  no  fears  as  to  the  result 

In  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place,  the  chief  diverntict 
of  opinion  have  arisen  in  endeavouring  to  apply  the  descriptknii 
of  Josephus  to  the  present  physical  features  df  the  Holy  City. 
Thus  it  is  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  the  hills  Akra  and  Bese- 
tha,  the  course  of  the  second  wall,  the  place  of  the  andent 
bridge,  the  extent  of  the  temple  area,  and  the  relation  to  it  of 
the  rortress  Antonia, — it  is  these  which  have  formed  the  chief 
topics  of  inquiry,  and  the  themes  of  disquisition  sometimes  any- 
thing but  tranqmL  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  subject  ahonld 
be  environed  with  difficulties.  Ever  since  JeruaEdem  became  tibe 
capital  of  the  chosen  people,  she  has  been  subjected  to  cakm- 
ities,  to  revolutions,  to  overthrows,  almost  without  numbor. 
Even  of  old,  in  the  time  of  the  exile,  it  was  predicted,  that 
'^  the  city  should  be  builded  unon  her  own  heap  ; "  ^  and  how 
often  has  she  since  been  thus  rebuilded  ?  Her  widls  and  dwdl- 
ings,  her  fortresses,  palaces,  and  temple,  have  been  laid  in  ruins 
and  have  crumbled  into  dust  The  ruins  and  rubbish  of  nearly 
thirty  centuries  are  strewed  over  her  surface ;  and  no  wonder 
that  her  hollows  and  ravines  are  filled  up,  and  her  hills  made 
low.  It  is  therefore  only  by  a  careful  consideration  of  off  the 
particulars  specified  by  Josephus,  and  by  a  cautious  compaiiaoa 
of  each  with  the  features  of  the  sui&ce  as  still  seen  or  as  Known 
from  history,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  legitimate  and  trust- 
worthy conclusions.  By  no  law  of  language  or  of  logic  can  it 
be  justified,  that  one  part  of  the  historian's  description  should  bo 
followed,  and  another  part  left  out  of  view. 

My  own  investigations  in  respect  to  the  Tyroposon  and  the 
hills  Akra  and  Bezetha  led  me  to  adopt  the  view,  which  hat 
been  the  prevailing  one  among  travellers  and  scholars  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  crusades ;  if  not  earlier.  It  regards  tiie  Tyroposon 
as  beginning  near  the  present  Y&&  gate,  and  running  down 
along  the  northern  side  of  Zion  ;  after  which  it  turns  south  and 
extends  down  to  Siloam.  Akra,  on  the  north  of  Zion,  was  the 
ridge  on  which  now  stands  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ; 

>  Jtf.  80,  la 
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while  Bexetba  was  the  hOl  on  the  Borth  or  rather  north-north- 
west of  the  present  Haram  area. 

The  earlieat  writer  on  Jenuaalem,  bo  £Ar  as  I  have  been  able 
to  dlBOOver,  who  makes  any  alhtsion  to  the  descriptions  of  Jose- 
]duu^  is  ihd  mojjk  Brocardns,  about  A.  D.  1283  ;  to  whom  we 
aie  indebted  fi>r  the  topc^raphy  of  the  Holy  I^nd  and  Holy 
City,  according  to  the  views  current  in  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
He  desciibes  a  valley  descending  from  the  tower  of  David 
[Hippicus]  along  the  northern  side  of  Zion  quite  to  Moriah, 
whfine  it  turned  and  separated  Moriah  firom  Zion,  and  was  ex- 
tended quite  down  to  the  Kidron.  This  valley  in  its  upper  part 
was  alr^y  filled  up ;  yet  there  remained  vestiges  of  its  former 
concavity.  On  the  north  of  this  valley  was  the  rock  called  by 
JosephuB  Arraj  I  e.  Akia.' 

The  next  writers  who  refer  to  Josephus,  are  Adrichomius 
and  the  Jesuit  YillalpanduSy  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
oentury ;  both  of  whom  adopt  the  like  view  in  respect  to  the 
Tynpcson  and  Akra.'  From  them  probably  the  same  passed 
over  to  the  traveller  Sandys,  who  was  at  Jerusalem  in  A.  D. 
1611.*  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Lightfoot, 
bj  a  wrong  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Psalms,  and  by  his 
relianoe  on  the  Rabbins,  was  led  into  the  error  of  jdacing  Zion 
on  the  north  of  the  Holy  City,  and  Akra  on  the  souUi ;  in  which 
he  was  followed  by  CeUarius.^  This  hypothesis  was  rejected  by 
Dapper  as  early  as  A.  D.  1677  ;  but  it  was  left  for  Bcland  in 
the  following  century  to  furnish  a  terse  and  conclusive  refuta- 
tion.* Belaud  in  the  same  connection  gives  his  own  views  in 
fiiU,  on  the  authority  of  Josephus  ;  assigning  to  Akra  its  place 
on  the  north  of  Zion  and  west  of  Moriah,  and  to  Bezetha  a 
position  on  the  north  of  the  temple.*  Next  came  the  geographer 
lyAnville,  who,  commenting  upon  Josephus,  adopts  very  de- 
cisively the  same  conclusions  as  Belaud/     The  like  view  is 

*  Bvocftrdiif  e.  S :  *'  Proinde  Tallis  qiuB  his  Plan  of  Jeratalem,  on  which  Bezetha 

t  toifi  I>aTid  detoendebat  contra  hitns  is  marked  on  the  north-northwest  of  the 

htfokmrnn  nontb  Sion  nsqne  ad  montem  temple ;  p.  145. — ^Yillalpandns,  Apparatus 

Mofia,  et  reilectitnr  in  Orientem  [Ans*  Urbis  etc  in  Pradi  et  Villalp.  in  Ezech. 

tram],  separabat  montem  Moria   *   *   a  Exphmationes  Rom.  1604,  fol.  Tom.  HI, 

Bonte  Sion,  et  totam  inferiorem  civitatem,  p.  22.  B,  *'  Mons  igitnr  hio  [Acra]  ad 

^itendfbatmtine  ttsqne  ad  torrentem  Ce-  Aqnilonem    sitns    Sioni,  ad    Occideutem 

^  per  locnm  nbi  mmc  est  porta  aqna-  Moris,  describitor  a  Josephi  his  verbis, 

'^  iater  montem  Sioo  et  palatinm  Salo-  etc." 

iBoois,  qood  cdificatnm  fnit  in  parte  Ans-        *  Sandjs  Travailes,  p.  122. 
tnfi  mentis  Moria.    *    *    Vemm  nnnc        «  Lightfoot,   Cent    Chorogr.    MatthsDO 

^^vtgo  ipsa  tots  lepleta  est ;  rdietU  toman  prmn.  22,  28.     His  error  was  founded  on 

^^^f^gUt  pri4>rU  eoneavitatiM,  *  *  Knpes  Pa.  48,  2. — Cellariusy  Notit.  Orbis,  II.  p. 

l^iMQt,  qnam  Josephus  Arram  appeUat."  457  sq. 

V*  reeding  OriefUem  for  Anstrum  is  ob-        •  0.  Dapper,  Palestyn  p.  827.— Reland 

^^^j  an  error,  probably  by  a  transcriber.  Paliest.  p.  846  sq. 
"^BrMsrdus^oes  not  mention  Bexetha.  *  Palawt.  pp.  850-858. 

Adrichom.  Theatr.  pp.  151,  1S2 ;  also        ^  Dissertat  sur  T^tendne  de  I'anoienna 
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presented  also  by  the  leading  sacred  geographers  of  the  present 
century,  as  Bosenmueller  and  Bamner.' 

The  preceding  evidence,  derived  from  witnesses  scattered 
over.no  less  than  seven  centuries,  I  have  adduced  in  order  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  views  which  I  have  formerly  maintained 
as  to  the  course  of  the  Tyropceon  and  the  position  of  Akra  and 
Bezetha,  were  not  novel,  and  did  not  rest  merely  upon  my  own 
authority.  The  writers^  who  during  so  many  centuries  have 
given  the  same  interpretation  of  tfosephus,  were  among  the 
ablest  scholars  of  their  times ;  nor  have  they  perhaps  been 
surpassed  in  discernment,  learning,  and  good  sense,  by  those  who 
have  become  their  successors  at  the  present  day. 

Amid  the  many  diversities  of  opinion  which  have  of  late 
been  advanced,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  few  points  yet  unaasailed, 
and  which  in  general  are  still  admitted  by  most  writers.  Such 
especially  are  the  four  following : 

1.  That  Zion  was  the  southwestern  hill  of  the  city ;  and 
still  terminates  towards  the  north,  as  of  old,  in  a  steep  dedivity 
adjacent  to  the  street  leading  down  from  the  Yftfit  gate.* 

2.  That  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple,  was  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  Haram  or  grand  mosk,  on  the  east  and 
northeast  of  Zion.* 

3.  That  the  ancient  tower  just  south  of  the  Yftfa  gate  is  the 
Hippicus  of  Josephus ;  from  which  the  first  ancient  wall  ran 
eastward  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  to  the  temple  enclo- 
sure/ 

4.  That  the  ancient  remains  connected  with  the  present 
Damascus  gate,  are  those  of  an  ancient  gate  upon  that  spot, 
belonging  to  the  second  wall  of  Jo8e]:)hus.' 

The  importance  of  the  points  thus  generally  admitted,  will 
be  seen  as  we  advance. 

In  now  turning  to  the  consideration  of  particular  localities, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope,  that  the  reader  will  not 
exiK?ct  me  to  examine  every  view  which  maydifier  from  my  own, 
nor  even  to  notice  every  objection  which  foregone  hypothesis  or 
controversial  skill  may  see  fit  to  propose.  It  is  an  old  maxim, 
that  "  the  best  way  to  preach  down  error,  is  to  preach  the  truth.'* 

JAmMilem,  Parts  1747;  xvpriDtod  in  the  26S,  Ed.  1.— Schnlti  p.  29,  eompi  |l  2S. 

Appendix  to  Chateaubrimnd's  Itin^raira ;  — Kraft  pp.  S,  4. 

lee  p.  331 :  '*  La  seconde  oolline  [Acre]  *  Holj  Cltf  L  pi  14.— SdioKli  pi  SSL— 

tf  eleToit  an  nord  de  Sion,  faiMnt  face  par  Kraft  pp^  4,  &. 

■on  ct>t£  oriental  an  mont  Moria." — See  *  Holj  City  IL  pi  14  eq.    The  flBlbor 

bIm  the  Plan  of  Jertualcm  on  IVAnville's  prefera  another  tower  within  A«  riladd.— 

Map  of  Pale«tine ;  in  which  Akra  and  Be-  Schultz  p.  57.     Knflt   pp.   18^  14.— Mr 

aetha  arc  rightly  laid  down.  Ftfr^nuon  finds  Hipplciia  m  the  KAv«l-Ji- 

*  K/iM^nin.  BtbL  (ieo;^.  II.  il  p.  210  eq.  lAd;  pp.  36,  87. 

—Set'  ul«o  l^aumer^i  PaUctina,  I-UL  8.  p.  *  Holy  City  II.  p.  85.     SdnitepiiOl— 

812  iu{.  Kreft  refers  the  gate  nditf  to  tU  tUid 

"  Uuly  City,  L  SoppL  p.  21 ;  alao  p.  wall ;  p.  42  iq. 
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Ify  therefore,  I  shall  be  able  to  present,  with  cleamcsB  and 
breTity,  the  main  arguments  in  support  of  the  views  adopted  by 
ihe  Bcholara  of  former  centuries  as  well  as  by  myself,  I  venture 
to  hope  that  these  will  commend  themselyes  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader ;  and  that  I  may  be  excused  from  drawing  other 
matlan  into  discussion. 


I.  THE  TTROPOBON  AND  AKBA. 

As  we  are  dependent  on  Josephus  for  all  our  knowledge 
respecting  these  two  features  of  the  ancient  city,  I  insert  here 
his  description.' 

**  The  dfef  was  f<nlified  by  three  walb,  wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by 
fanpawaWe  vaDeya ;  for  in  that  part  there  was  bnt  one  wall.  It  was  built, 
one  part  huAng  another,  upon  two  hills,  separated  by  a  valley  between ;  at 
wludo,  one jopon  another,  the  honses  ended.  Of  tiiese  hills^  Uie  one  having 
the  Upper  City  was  mnoh  the  higher,  and  was  straighter  in  its  extent  *  *  * 
The  other  hul,  called  Akra,  and  sustaining  the  Lower  Oitj,  was  gibbons. 
Overagainat  this  was  a  third  hill,  by  natnre  lower  than  Akra,  and  formerly 
•eparated  by  another  broad  valley.  Bnt  afterwu^  in  the  times  when  the 
Ifaenabees  mM,  they  threw  earth  into  this  valley,  desiling  to  connect  the 
city  with  the  temple ;  and  worldng  down  the  height  of  Akra.  thev  made  it  low- 
er, so  that  the  temple  might  appear  above  it  The  valley  called  the  TyropoBon, 
whkAi  we  have  said  separated  the  hill  of  the  upper  city  and  the  lower  hill, 
eztenda  ctown  quite  to  Siloam.  *  *  *  Bnt  from  without,  the  two  hills  of  the 
«i|iy  were  enoompawrod  by  deep  valleys ;  and  beoanae  of  the  steep  dedivitiea 
ua  both  ndea,  there  was  uuwhere  any  approaoh.** 

From  this  passage  of  the  Jewish  historian  the  following 
inferences  are  definite  and  necessary  : 

First.  That  a  valley  or  ravine  (^/nvyf),  and  only  one,  the 
Tyropceon,  separated  the  hill  Akra,  with  the  lower  city,  firom 
ZK)n. 

Second.  That  Akra  was  gibbous  in  form  ;  and  was  situated 
between  the  Tyropoeon  and  another  broad  valley. 

When  the  traveller  first  enters  Jerusalem,  with  the  description 
of  Josephus  before  his  mind  ;  and  sees  the  most  marked  valley 
of  the  city  to  be  that  extending  southwards  from  the  Damascus 

'  Joe  Bb  J.  5. 4. 1 :  Tpurl  9h  itx^miUpii  yt  ii^v  lead^  ots  o/  'Atrofianrntot  xp^***^' 

T^Xt^v  4  viXif,  kMl  fiii  rats  afiirois  J/leurCXcvor,  r^r  r«  ^dpayya  t^xtt^w^^  tnivir 

^4fwr^w  tmmKovr^  •  ra^rp  yhp  cfr  Ijp  vt-  iku  fiov\6iitvoi  r^  Itp^  r^r  vSkuf,  icaX  ri}f 

pifioXas.     Avrii  /i^r  Mp  m  X6^p  iurri-  Axpets  tcarMpycurdfitPot  rh  ffif^os  ^voi^ouy 

9p4€mw9t  lrri0To,  /Utrff  ^dpteyyt  $tpfni/i4-  x^'^t^^'^^^^P^^i  ^'  ^cp^Koiro  koI  ra^t 

p»r,  fir  %r  /wcUXijAm  icwrihirjfov  a/  mjc^oi.  rh  Up6y.     ^  ih  rmf  Tvpovoimr  wpocvyo- 

rww  tk  kifmw  6  /Uy,  r^r  Jbw  WXir  fx^^'t  pwofi4rfi  ^d^oy^f  ^¥  %^afi9v  rh  re  rr^s  hm 

4inik6rt^  voAA^  mU  rh  fiiiKPS  t^vrcpos  96\m»s  koX  rhr  icdrm  XA^v  limrr^AXcir, 

4v  *  *  irffp*f  1^  6  KaX9^fiMro$''AMpa,  leal  ko^mi  fi4xpi  SiXw^u  *  *  ^m^v  S^  ot 

r\ifKdfrm9^jwif€^T^iift^Kvpros,    To^  riis  v^Atws  9io  X^i  fia^Mlats   ^dpay^^ 

rm  9i  ktrrucf^  rplr9S  4r  kipos,  rovcim^f-  wwpttlxorro^  koX  8i^  robs  ixAr^pm^w  irp^- 

p^t  r«  f^u  r^s  ^AxpaSf  iral  vAttrcIf  ^  fuiobs  vpoairhif  o&Sofi^cK  ^y. 
pmffi  iuify4fUP0S  AAXp  vp^fpor*  oi^ 
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gate  to  Biloam ;  he  is  naturally  led,  at  the  first  glance,  to  inquire, 
whether  this  valley  is  not  the  Tyropoeon.  8uch  was  my  own 
experience  ;  and  has  doubtless  been  that  of  veiy  many  othen. 
But  when  one  comes  to  look  for  the  hills  on  each  side  of  the 
Tyropoeon ;  and  finds  the  northern  side  of  Zion  tenninatiDij^  at 
the  street  leading  down  from  the  YftiSft  gate;  and  peroeiTCS 
farther,  that  the  position  thus  assumed  for  the  Tyropceon  would 
require  Ahra  to  be  on  the  north  of  the  temple,  and  would  separate 
it  from  Zion,  not  by  a  single  valley  only,  but  by  two  large  de- 
pressions with  a  rocky  ridge  between  ;  he  is  at  once  driven  to 
the  conclusion,  that  all  thu  is  irreconcilable  with  the  deacription 
of  Josephus,  and  that  the  beginning  of  the  Tyropceon  must  be 
sought  near  the  Tfifa  gate ;  in  which  case  the  rocky  ridce 
between  the  two  depressions  becomes  Akra.  And  this  is  just  the 
view,  which  has  been  current  fi)r  centuries,  and  has  been  oontio- 
verted  in  favour  of  the  other,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
within  these  last  few  years. 

The  Ylda  sate,  as  we  have  already  seen,'  stands  in  a 
depressed  spot  between  the  citadel  and  the  hill  on  the  north. 
The  street  leading  down  from  it  occupies,  along  the  foot  of  Zion, 
the  lowest  line  of  depression  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  of  the 
Sepulchre.  Judging  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  tnere  was 
probably  here,  at  first,  a  narrow  ravine  imm^iately  nnder  the 
steep  northern  side  of  Zion  ;  serving  as  a  drain  for  the  watem 
falling  on  the  adjacent  part  of  Ziun,  and  idso  for  those  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  ridge  in  the  north.  In  process  of  time 
this  ra^nne  has  become  gradually  and  almost  wnolly  filled  npi 
It  was  so  already  in  the  days  of  Brocardus,  as  we  have  seen 
above ;  though  there  remained  traces  of  its  former  concavitv.* 
That  the  ground  here  was  once  much  lower,  is  demonstrated  W 
the  recovered  chapel  of  St.  John  already  described  ;  the  floor  of 
which  is  some  twenty-five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
street ; '  as  also  by  the  excavations  for  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  large  new  building  overagainst  Hippicus*on  the  north,  which 
were  imide  to  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  through  mbbisL* 
There  is  therefore  certainly  nothing  impossible  nor  improbable 
to  be  encountered,  in  assuming  this  as  the  general  line  of  the 
Tyropceon  ;  while  this,  and  this  alone,  accords  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus.' 

So  soon  as  the  place  of  the  Tyropoeon  is  determined,  that  of 
Akra  is  also  fixed.    It  is  the  end  of  the  broad  swell  of  ground 

>  Sm  above,  p.  196.  *  Thote  who  make  the  TjrropoMB  b^rii 

*  Soe  above,  pi  SOS.  at  the  Damaeciu  gate,  deny  of  coone  tte 

*  See  above,  pp.  1S4,  185.  exittenee  of  anv  vallrj  hne;   a  taU 

*  See  Mr  >^liiting'f  letter  In  Note  IV,  which  do  man  ever  thought  of  ttsdl  vfthb 
eod  of  the  Viilume.  Gadow  in  Zeitachr.  der  the  laet  fifteen  years ;  tee  Holv  Ctor  IL  pi 
Borg.  Get.  IIL  p.  43.  99  tq.    Schnlti  pp.  S8,  M.    &r^p.i. 
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<m  the  northweat  of  the  city^  which  extends  down  into  the  city  as  a 
rocky  ridge,  terminating  in  a  rather  broad  point  overagainst  the 
{daoe  of  me  ancient  temple.  It  is  accurately  described  as  '^  curved 
en  both  cddee,  or  gibbous/'  like  the  end  of  the  gibbous  moon  ;^ 
fidling  off  st^ply  towards  the  north  into  the  yaUey  and  basin 
around  the  Damascus  gate ;  and  on  the  south,  more  gradually 
towardB  Zion.'  It  is  situated  therefore  between  two  vaUeys,  the 
TyropcBoii  which  divides  it  fix)m  Zion,  and  the  deeper  one 
eoming  fiom  the  Damascus  gate,  which  separates  it  from  Moriah. 
Here  men,  in  like  manner,  and  here  alone,  we  find  an  Akra  cor- 
lesponding  to  the  description  of  Josephus. 

It  felbws,  therefore,  that  so  long  fui  the  northern  side  of 
Zion  remains  undisturbed,  the  place  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  of 
Akra  can  only  be  adjacent  to  it  on  the  north. 

When  the  historian  speaks  of  the  Maccabees,  as  '^throwing 
mrth  into  the  [lowerj  valley,  desiring  to  connect  the  city  with  the 
temple,"  this  may  signify  one  of  two  things,  viz.  either  that  by 
filing  in  earth  they  raised  the  general  level  of  the  valley ;  or 
that  they  built  it  mound  or  causeway  across  it.  The  former,  as 
im  shall  see,  is  the  more  probable  meaning.' 

The  same  general  result  follows  also  from  another  passage  of 
Joeephtu,  where  he  is  describing  the  gates  on  the  different  sides 
cf^tM  temple  enclosure.    It  is  as  follows :  * 

**  In  the  western  partB  of  the  endosore  stood  four  gates ;  one  leading  over 
t»  tbe  rorjral  pakoe,  tlie  yalley  between  being  intercepted  to  form  a  passage ; 
two  leading  to  the  snbarb  ;  and  the  remaining  one  into  the  other  city,  being 
tiatingnished  by  many  steps  down  into  the  valley,  and  from  this  np  again 
iRNm  the  ascent ;  for  the  city  lay  over  against  the  temple  in  the  manner  of  a 
theatre,  being  encompassed  by  a  deep  valley  on  all  its  sonthem  quarter.'* 

The  mention  here  of  'steps'  down  into  the  valley,  shows  con- 
ehuively  that  this  gate  was  the  one  next  north  of  that  leading  to 
SSon  ;  for  here  if  any  where  the  valley  was  still  deep,  as  it  is  at 
fte  present  day.  Further  north  it  was  less  deep  by  nature,  and 
had  moreover  been  filled  in  by  the  Maccabees.'  The  two  more 
northern  gates  needed  therefore  no  descent  by  steps,  just  as  there 
is  none  at  the  present  day.    They  led,  probably,  by  a  street  along 

*  Or.  k^iftnprf.  See  in  Vol  L  p.  278,  rrjs  h  ft4<r^  ^dpajyos  tls  9to9ow  &irf  1X17^- 
[  L  4ia]  Reland  PaL  p.  862.  fi4nis '  ai  8k  9^  tls  rh  irpodtrrttoy  •  ^  Xot- 

*  For  the  general  descent  of  the  ttieets  iri^  9k  tls  r^y  iKXnv  v^X4y,  fia^futri  woWeus 
b  tiua  put  tomuds  the  sonth,  see  above,  ledrtt  r§  tls  r^y  pdpvyya  9iMt\7ififji4yrh  xal 
^  1661,  190,  196.  FortbeW(2;eof  Akra,  iiwh  ra^s  iyu  irdXty  M  rV  irp6ir$atruf, 
Me  ]».  169.  iurrucfth  7^  ^  ir6\is  fxttro  rod  Upov,  ^tor 

*  The  historian  nowhere  intimate's  even  rpotii^s  obcoy  trtpuxofi^yti  fia^U^  ^0771 
^  a  word,  that  the  valleT  was  so  filled  np  Kca-h  way  rh  y6rioy  K\ifxcu 

u  to  be  obliterated,  and  the  two  hills  made        *  See  jast  al>ove.    It  would  seem,  fVom 

one;  see  Holy  City  IL  p.  27.  this  dc%ent    and  ascent  by  steps,  that 

*  JoiLAnttl5. 11. 6:  ^rMroff4nrf^foif  at  this  time,  long  after  the  Maccabees, 
lUftn  rev  mtfi6Kov  w^Xai  rivrupts  4f4-  there  was  no  mouud  leading  from  the  tem- 
rrmnof  *  ^  i»iw  %U  rk  fiaatktm  rtiyyau,  pie  to  the  lower  city. 

Vol.  m.-18» 
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or  near  the  yaUey,  to  the  ancient  gate  now  known  as  that  of 
DamascuB  ;  and  so  conducted  to  the  snbnrb  beycmd,  or  also  to 
Bezetha  on  the  right.  The  gate  with  many  steps  led  to  ^'the 
other  city  ; ''  which,  as  thus  mentioned  after  the  roval  palace  on 
Zion,  can  only  be  the  lower  city  or  Akra.  Here  then  we  haTO 
direct  testimony  by  the  Jewidi  historian,  that  Akra  foimed 
part  of  the  general  acclivity  on  the  west  of  Moriah  ;  and  the 
whole  city,  upper  and  lower,  Zion  and  Akra,  rose  like  an  amphi- 
theatre oyera^Ekinst  the  temple  ;  and  was  terminated  on  the 
south  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  that  this  description  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  any  part  of 
the  city,  except  to  Zion  and  the  a4jacent  tract  and  ridge  on  the 
north. 

The  main  objection,  and  perhaps  the  only  one,  which  can  be 
taken  to  the  preceding  interpretation  and  application  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Josaphus,  arises  from  an  expression  at  the  close  of  die 
passage  first  above  quoted,  vis.  that  ^^fiom  without,  the  hao  hills 
of  the  city  were  encomparaed  by  deep  valleys."  This  expressioa 
I  have  formerly  referred  to,  in  the  following  manner : '  ^'  If  the 
historian  here  means  the  two  particular  hms  of  Zion  and  Akim, 
(as  the  insertion  of  the  Greek  article  might  seem  to  implv,)  the 
language  is  not  literally  exact ;  but  if ,  as  is  more  probahlSy  this 
is  a  mere  form  of  expression  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  ci^, 
then  it  presents  no  difficulty.''  That  this  is  the  true  view,  and 
that  ^^  the  two  hills  **  are  here  put  by  synecdoche  for  the  whole  dtj, 
I  am  the  more  persuaded  ;  because  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
same  passage,  the  one  hill,  Zion,  stands  in  like  manner  for  the 
whole  city,  which  is  there  said  to  be  ^^  fortified  by  three  walls^ 
wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  impassable  valleys.''  But  Zion 
only  was  ever  thus  fortified  ;  the  lower  city  had  but  two  walla. 
Bo  too  at  the  end  of  the  same  passage  the  historian  adds^  that 
'^  because  of  the  steep  declivities  on  both  sides,  there  was  nowhere 
any  approacK"  Here  again  it  is  the  city  as  a  whole,  to  which 
there  is  no  approach ;  not  the  two  particuhir  hills.  To  the  same 
e£fect  is  still  another  passage,  where  Josephus  relates,  that  '^a 
broad  and  deep  valley  encompasses  the  city,  comprehending  with- 
in it  the  temple,  which  was  very  strongly  fortified  with  a  wall 
of  stone."  *  The  city  as  a  whole  is  here  said  to  be  thus  encom- 
passed ;  although,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  valley  on  tha 
whole  northern  and  northwestern  quarter. — ^The  historian  waa 
probably  led  to  speak  in  this  way  of  "  the  two  lulls,"  because  he 
had  just  before  described  them,  and  had  expressly  said,  that  THI 
CiTT  was  built  upon  two  hills. 

*  Se«  y<A.  I.  p.  281.  [L  414.]  kwoKmtifiipmwm  r^  Upiw.  XMw^  gyiM^f 

*  Joff.  Antt  14.  4.  1 :  wtpid^mu  ykp    myrtfdff  Hrv  rfrffix«#ipUEMr. 
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But  the  diffloulty,  if  there  be  one,  is  not  removed,  by  as- 
signing  to  Akra  any  other  possible  position.  If  the  hill  east  of 
the  Damascus  gate  be  taken,  that  lull  too  does  not  extend  to  the 
ndlej  of  JehiMhaphat ;  but  there  intervenes  the  rocky  ridge 
upon  and  along  which  the  eastern  wall  is  built ;  while  on  the 
northern  quarter  there  is  no  valley  at  alL  In  this  and  every 
oAer  poflsible  case,  therefore,  the  same  synecdoche  has  to  be 
resorted  to.  Hence  it  is  better,  and  more  in  accordance  with 
•11  ri^  principles  of  interpretation,  to  let  the  clear  and  explicit 
dedaiations  of  the  historian  have  their  fUl  foree,  rather  than  to 
seek  to  modify  them  by  what  is  in  itself  doubtfol,  or  at  any  rate 
includes  a  like  figure  of  speech.' 


IL    BBZSTHA. 

The  position  of  the  hill  Bezetha  is  described  in  two  passages 
of  JoeephuB.    The  first  and  longest  is  as  follows  :  * 

**Thlft  [third  wall]  Agripps  put  aronnd  the  new-built  oitr,  which  was 
jnlte  nakM.  For  the  dty,  oyemowing  with  the  mnltitiide,  had  by  little  and 
Ittle  erept  beyond  the  waUs ;  and  nniting  with  itself  the  parts  on  the  north 
of  the  temple  at  the  hill,  had  advanced  not  a  little ;  so  that  a  fourth  hill, 
sailed  Bezetha,  was  now  dwelt  around,  lying  overgainst  Antonia,  and  sepa- 
rated trom  it  by  a  deep  fosse.  For  a  trench  had  here  been  cat  through  on  pur- 
pose ;  lest  the  foundations  of  Antonia,  being  joined  to  this  hiU,  should  be 
sasflv  aooesnble  and  less  lofty.  And  thus  the  depth  of  the  trench  added  very 
mott  to  the  height  of  the  towers.  This  now-built  part  is  called  in  our  lan- 
guage Bmetha  ;  which  being  interpreted  in  the  Greek  tongue  would  be  Caeno- 
polu,  Kew  City." 

The  second  passage  makes  reference  to  the  first,  and  is  as 
fallows :  * 

^  The  hill  Bezetha  was  separated,  as  I  said,  from  Antonia;  and,  bebag  the 
hi^ieat  of  alL  it  was  built  up  adjoining  to  a  part  of  the  new  city,  and  alone 
OTenhadowed  the  temple  on  the  north." 

From  these  two  passages  the  following  seem  to  be  necessary 
inferenceSy  viz. 

'  I  have  dwoh  the  kmoer  on  HtuB  point,  of,  iivoTtfUf6fitwos  M  hp^yfiari  /9adfi  •  8ic- 

b«etii«  Bitter  has  mad^  it  prominent;  ro^pc^  ykp  hrhrii^St  As  fiii  r^  X^ 

taking  up  only  the  beginning  and  end  of  crvpdvrorrtt  ol  dc/t^Aioi  r^s  *Atnmwias,  wih- 

the  pMMge  first  above  qnoted,  and  omit-  irp^iro(  t«  f7f r,  icai  ^w  ^XoL    9ih  9h 

ting  all  notice  of  ^e  intervening  definite  ical  vKttffrow  0^f  rots  v6pyois  ttpwr^Btiov 

ipecificationa.     Erdk.  XVI.  L  p.  407.  rh  fid^os  r^s  rd^v.    ^kX^  8^  hrix^ 

•  Joa.  B.  J.  6.  4.  2:  rovro  tJ  itfio<ncri'  plms  BtCt^k  rh  vt6itriffrow  fi4poSt  t  fit- 

€^lv^  frSXti  v9pi4^K€P  ^AyfUwas,  Ijirtp  ^pfifirw6fitifw  'EXAii9i  yK^ojf  Kouf^  \^ 

V  vS#a  TVfM^  •  vX4^«i  fiip  Inrtpx^ofiirfiy  yon*  Iky  wSktsi  ■ 

nrk  fwcphr  i^upwo  ruv  'r§pifi6\my,  koX        '  Joa.  B.  J.  5.  5.  8 :  i^  B«C«^  '^  >^' 

m  Upov  rk  wpoedpKrta  vp^  r^  \6^  ffv/tr  tiApriro  fi4w,  in  l^ify,  kwh  rfjs  *Arrt»ylas  • 

*tKi(oifr9Sj  hf  ai«  Ihiymf  mpwihS^v^  iral  'wiant»v  M  iMft^orros  Ar  piip^i  rr^s  irair^s 

r^m^or  li^piaiKT^woi  A^y,  %s  KoXuvrai  m^Xims  'wpoc4icurro,  ical  fUwos  rf  hpf  tcm^ 

Bff(i^  Kol/uwos  fi^w  krrucpb  r^s  *Arruri-  BpKroir  iwi^K^rou 
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Firsl.  Tliat  Bezetha  was  a  high  hill  on  the  northern  quar- 
ter of  Antonia  and  the  temple.  It  alone  ovetBhadowed  the 
temple  on  the  north. 

Second.  That  being  separated  firom  Antonia  by  a  deep  artifi- 
cial trench,  it  conld  only  have  been  a  hiU  immediately  adjacent 

These  characteristics  are  found,  and  found  only,  in  oonnec- 
tion  with  the  elevated  hill  lying  east  of  the  Damascus  gate,  and 
northerly  firom  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Haram  area  ;  where 
of  old  stood  the  main  fortress  of  Antonia.'  Hence  this  hill  haa 
always  been  regarded  as  the  Bezetha  of  Josephns,  from  the  fint 
notice  we  have  of  it  down  to  the  present  time ;  with  the  exoep- 
tion  of  one  or  two  quite  recent  writers.* 

The  historian  describes  the  hill  Bezetha  as  ''  the  highest  cf 
all.''  But  he  cannot  here  mean  all  the  four  hills  of  the  dty ;  for 
of  the  four,  Zion  is  the  highest.  He  had  just  spoken  of  the 
temple  as  the  fortress  of  the  city  (exclusive  of  Zion),  and  cf 
Antonia  as  the  fortress  of  the  temple  ;  and  he  then  goee  on  to 
speak  of  Bezetha  as  being  the  highest  of  all  lAeM,  vis.  the  kmer 
city,  Moriah,  and  perhaps  the  rock  of  Antonia.  Even  with  this 
restriction,  this  mention  of  Bezetha  as  the  highest  hill  limits  it 
conclusively  to  the  hill  above  described.* 


m.    THE  GATK  GXKNATH. 

Josephus  mentions  the  gate  Gennath  only  once  by  tUi 
name  ;  and  this,  where  he  is  describing  the  beginning  and  coane 
of  the  three  waUs,  which  encompassed  the  city  on  the  north.* 
The  first  or  innermost  of  these  walls  began  at  the  tower  ECI|mi- 
cus  and  ran  eastward  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  to  tM 
Xystus,  and  so  to  the  western  side  of  the  temple  enclotme. 
^*  The  second  wall  had  its  beginning  fix>m  the  gate  called  Gen- 
nath, belonging  to  the  first  wall ;  and  encircling  only  the  tiact 
on  the  north,  it  extended  quite  to  Antonia.''*  The  third  wall 
began  also  at  Hippicus  ;  and  running  north  to  the  tower  Psephi* 

>  Joe.  B.  J.  6.  ft.  a  thenewdtf,  ortftkMtthelirtltrMM^ 

'  Holy  City  XL  p.  ftS.— It  u  ringnUr,  nected  with  the  IbniMr;  B.  J.  S.  UL  S. 

that  Hitter,  in  his  Mcoiint  of  the  topogi*-  ih.  2.  19.  4.  Bat  moro  commoolj  1m  dhfiH 

phj  of  JeniMlom,  xkomhen  makes   the  to  tho  new  city  Its  dlatinctiTa  aBprihSaa  y 

slightest  raforence  toBesetha  or  toiUposi-  as  ^  itmuf^  v^kt^  K  J.  ft.  ft.  a  U>.  A.  a  1 ; 

tion;  Erdk.  XVL  i.  pp.  40S-4ia  or  KmAnXu,  ih.  S.  la  4.    Abo  «  mnw 

*  In  the  fifbt  poMage  cited  ahdre,  Jose-  rdpm  KtupSmoku^  ih.  a  11  a 

phns  calls  this  fourth  hiU  BetetMa,  and  ex-  *  Joe.  B.  J.  a  4.  a 

plains  the  word  as  meaning  the  AVis  CUy,  *  Ihid.     T^  M  Sc^rtpsir  tV  fi^  ^fiA^ 

In  the  second  passage  ho  distinguishes  he-  kwh  w^m  tlxv^  %p  fsiv^^  itiktm,  v«6 

tween  the  two,  and  speaks  of  the  hill  Be-  wp^ov  t^xmi  el^iar,  aweXe^MMr  II  H 

lethaasjoinedtoapartof  the  New  City,  wperdprrisv  jiXi|M  ^i^  Ar^  ^^  Ht 

He  elsewhere  twice  uses  the  nMmeBtMeika  'Arr«WsLt. 
apparently  as  indadlng  hoth  the  hill  and 
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noBj  thence  swept  around  overagainst  the  tomh  of  Helena,  and 
00  to  the  brow  o£  the  Eidron  vtSley. 

The  name  OentuUh  signifies  a  garden  ;^  and  implies  here  a 
gate  leading  out  to  a  garden  or  gardens ;  equivalent  to  Garden 
gale.*  Not  improbably  there  were  gardens  of  old  in  the  njvper 
portion  of  the  vaUey  of  Hinnom,  towards  the  Birket  el-Mamilla ; 
where  to  this  day  the  shady  olive  trees  affordaplace  of  recreation 
finr  the  females  df  Jerusalem.*  At  any  rate,  me  gate  G^nnath 
led  oat  of  Zion  to  the  country ;  and  not  into  the  lower  city.^ 

The  position  of  this  gate  and  the  beginning  of  the  second 
wall^  have  for  centuries  b^n  regarded  as  near  to  Hippicus ;  and 
this  view  I  have  followed  in  my  former  volumes.  ^'It  must 
have  been  on  the  *east  of  Hippicus,  for  the  third  wall  began  at 
that  tower.  It  oould  not  nowever  have  been  far  distant; 
because  that  part  of  Zion  was  then  high  and  steep.''*  But  by 
the  hypothesis  of  recent  years,  the  gate  Gennath  has  been 
removed  indefinitely  towards  the  east ;  and  the  second  wall 
made  to  b^in  overagainst  the  southern  end  of  the  western  bazar, 
more  than  mrty  rbds  east  of  Hippicus.  I  have  alrea%  referred 
to  the  very  legendary  and  trivial  character  of  the  fragments  of  a 
supposed  gateway,  which  it  is  thus  sought  to  identify  with  the 
gate  Gtennath ;  and  also  to  the  inconsistency  involved  in  the 
very  hypothesis.* 

That  the  earlier  view,  which  fibces  the  position  of  Gennath 
near  to  Hippicus,  is  the  only  correct  one,  wiU  appear,  I  think, 
fipom  the  following  considerations. 

I.  The  natural  place  for  a  gate  in  the  first  wall  leading  out 
fiiom  Zion  into  the  country,  is  near  to  Hippicus,  not  for  south  or 
southeast  from  the  present  T(ifo  gate.  Here  the  descent  from 
Zion  is,  and  must  always  have  been,  comparatively  small  and 
gmduaL  Further  east,  the  steepness  and  apparent  elevation  of 
this  northern  declivity  of  Zion  increase  at  every  step ;  and  in 
this  part,  in  ancient  times,  stood  the  towers  of  Phasaelis  and 
Mariamne,  built  in  the  first  wall  and  connected  with  the  royal 
palace.    Josephus  speaks  of  Zion  in  this  part  as  high ;  and 

■  Or.  r<iw^»,  Heb.  m»,  «»,  Anon.        *  Snch  a  garden  cannot  well  hav«  been 
»»».— An  Instance  of  the  fi^qnent  in-    f^^^""  ?«  ^"j  cither  of  Zion  or  the 

whieh  he  then  connebu   etymol<S«Si;        "  Comp.  Gjdow  m  Zcitschr.  d.  morgenL 

with  Ooath  and  CMgotka ;  and  rSen  to  ^»-  ^"-  P-  "•  ^  ^  , 

Hawcamp't  Josephus,   Tom.   H,  Variie        *  So  too  Holy  City  TL  p.  17.     Schnlto 

leett.  mi  libnnn  de  B.  J.  p.  89.     Bat  on  P-  ^2* 

taming  to  the   place,   the   readings  are        *  See  Vol.  L  p.  312  and  n.  7.  [I  461, 

fimnd  to  be  y^vM  aod  y^ivMw,  the  lyl-  462.  n.] 

table  Tcy  being  written  with  the  usoal  con-        *  Sde  above,  pp.  199,  200. 

Incdon. 
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nientions  the  old  or  first  wall  along  its  brow,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  towers  and  palace,  as  rising  still  thirty  cubits  above  the  hilL^ 
To  assume  therefore  a  gateway,  leading  out  of  Zion  into  the 
country,  at  any  point  not  near  to  Hippicus,  would  be  against 
probabiUty. 

II.  Josephus  relates,  that  "  the  city  was  fcrtified  by  three 
walls,  wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  impassable  valleys ; "  * 
that  is  to  say,  upon  its  whole  northern  quarter.  But  if  tlM  gate 
Gennath,  at  which  the  second  wall  began,  was  not  near  to  Hip- 
picus ;  and,  especially,  if  it  was  so  fe^r  distant  as  to  be  opposite 
the  western  bazar ;  then  all  that  tract  of  the  upper  city  fiom 
Hippicus  to  the  said  ^te,  was  fortified  only  by  a  single  wall 
before  the  time  of  Agnppa  ;  and  by  only  ti^  walls  (instead  cf 
three)  at  the  time  of  which  Josephus  was  writing.  The  tract 
thus  unprotected  extended  for  more  than  seven  hundred  feet,  or 
nearly  fi)rty-five  rods  ;  amounting  to  more  than  one  half  of  the 
entire  norUiem  side  of  Zion,  and  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  first  walL 

ThatttJl  this,  however,  was  not  so,  and  that  Zion  waa 
actually  protected  on  the  north  by  three  walls,  appears  Airther 
from  the  fiict,  that  in  every  siege  of  Jerusalem  reported  by 
Josephus,  (the  approaches  being  always  and  necessarily  made 
on  the  north  or  northwest,)  no  attack  or  approach  is  ever  de- 
scribed as  made  against  the  upper  city  cf  Zion,  until  after 
the  besiegers  had  already  broken  through  the  second  wall,  and 
had  thus  got  possession  of  the  lower  city.  But  if  the  sec- 
ond wall  began  near  the  bazars,  then  more  than  one  half  cf 
the  northern  brow  of  Zion  was  not  protected  by  it  at  all ;  and 
the  possession  of  the  lower  city  was  not  necessary  in  order  to 
make  approaches  against  the  upper ;  and  that,  too,  at  the  most 
accessible  point, — the  very  point,  indeed,  near  to  Hipjncus^ 
where  Titus  actually  made  Ins  assault  after  he  had  taken  the 
second  wall'  The  historian  narrates  three  such  sieges  of  Jem* 
salem,  viz.  by  Herod,  Cestius,  and  Titus.* 

Herod  reduced  the  city  about  the  year  37  B.  C,  nearly  eighty 
years  before  the  third  or  Agrippa's  wall  was  built.*  The  cater 
(afterwards  the  middle)  waU  was  taken  by  him  with  great  diffi- 
culty after  forty  days  ;  the  next,  or  exterior  wall  of  the  temde 
area,  after  fifteen  days  more.  In  the  words  of  Josephus,  ^*  the 
exterior  temple  and  the  lower  city  being  thus  captured,  the  Jews 
fled  together  into  the  inner  temple  and  the  upper  city."*  Theaa 
were  afterwards  taken  by  assault. 

>  Jof.  B.  J.  5.  4.  4  :  if*  £i»X^  X^.  *  Jot.  Antt  14.  11  S;  eonp.  Bw  JL  L 

•  B.  J.  6.  4.  I.     S«e  aboT«,  p.  207.  18. 2. 

"  Jot.B.J..'>  8.1.  lb.  6.11.  4.  ib.6.8.1.        *  IMd.  i^mJwm  tt  rtC  l|«di>  lyrf  li 

*  PompoT  laid  nege  only  tn  the  temple,     ryjs  itdfrm  wiktrntj  clt  rh  l#«Hr  l^pW  mA 
tiM  rtst  of  'the  city  haring  been  opened  to    r^r  irv  w4Kaf  *l§Mmi  0w4f9jm^, 

himi  B.  J.  1.  7.  2.    A2itLl4.4.2. 
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OeBtiiu  marched  agaioBt  Jerusalem  about  A.  D.  46,  some 
jearB  after  the  completion  of  Agrippa's  walL'  He  entered  the 
gates  of  the  new  city  with  his  army,  and  apparently  those  of 
the  lower  city  also,  without  opposition  ;  the  insurgents  yielding 
the  external  parts  of  the  city,  and  withdrawing  themselves  into 
the  inner  city  and  the  temple.*  Cestius  set  fire  to  Bezetha  and 
the  new  dty,  as  also  to  the  timber  market ;  and  then,  ^  coming 
to  the  upper  city,  he  took  a  position  overagainst  the  royal  palace  ; 
and  had  he  been  willing  in  that  Tery  hour  to  have  forced  his  way 
within  the  walls,  he  might  have  taken  the  [upper]  city  at  once, 
and  have  put  an  end  to  the  war/'  Instead  of  this  he  hesitated ; 
and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attack,  turhed  aside  to  assault  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  temple.  Here  the  soldiers  formed  with 
their  shieias  a  testudo  ;  under  cover  of  which  they  undermined 
the  wall,  and  came  near  to  set  fire  to  one  of  the  temple  gates. 
This  drcumstance  likewise  shows,  that  the  Bomans  were  in  full 
poBSOssiwi  of  the  lower  city.' 

In  regard  to  the  siege  by  Titus,  the  details  are  more  full  and 
decisive.'  He  first  took  the  outer  wall ;  then  broke  through  the 
second  wall  into  the  lower  city  ;  was  driven  back,  but  speedily  re- 
gained his  footing ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  ^^  he  laid  his  plans 
to  assaidt  the  third  wall ;"'  that  is  to  say,  the  third  in  the  order 
of  attack,  being  the  inner  or  old  wall  on  Zion.  Having  now 
possession  of  the  lower  city,  he  divided  his  forces  against  Antonia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Zion  on  the  other, 
overagainst  the  royal  palace.'  This  was  obviously  the  most 
feasiUe  point  of  attack  in  respect  to  the  ground,  notwithstanding 
the  ^reat  strength  of  the  three  towers  Hippicus,  Phasaelis,  and 
Manamne,  by  which  it  was  defended  ;  and  here  it  was  that  the 
Bomans,  in  consequence  of  a  panic  among  the  Jewish  leaders, 
finally  made  their  way  by  a  breach  into  the  upper  city.^ 

These  historical  facts  furnish  strong  and  almost  conclusive 
evidence,  that  the  second  wall  protected  the  whole  northern 
side  of  Zion  ;  and  consequently  the  gate  Gennath,  at  which  it 
began,  must  have  been  near  to  Hippicus. 

III.  The  same  result  is  brought  out  still  more  conclusively, 
by  comparing  together  the  notices  of  the  monument  of  the  high 
priest  John,  which  Josephus  mentions  several  times,  in  his  nar- 

'  Jot.  B.  J.  2.  19.  i-7.  tress  Antonia,  it  was  at  any  rate  made  in- 

'  lb.  §  4 :  ff/s  Zh  Hr  ip9or4paw  irol  rh  accessible  bj  the  deep  fosse,  now  the  Bir* 

Ufl^h^xApow.   TbepUoesofrefbgebere  ket  ItrdU, 

specified  seem  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  *  Jos.  B.  J.  5.  7.  2.   ib.  5.  8.  1,  2. 

siege  by  Herod,  as  above.  *  Ib.  6.  8.  2  nit  r^  rplr^  vjposr/ScUAcur 

*  That  the  northern  wall  of  the  temple  iw9r69u 

cannot  be  here  intended  appears  from  the  *  Ib.  6.  8.  1 :  Kork  rh  irphs  S^if  kXI/m 

fact,  that  there  were  no  gates  in  it ;  and  r^f  w6\9ms  $tnacpvs  r^f  /BcM'iAanfs  «^i|s. 

because,  if  not  wholly  covered  by  the  for-  ^  B.  J.  6.  8.  1,  4. 
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ration  of  the  aflsaolts  made  by  Titus  upon  the  three  waDs  suc- 
cessively. 

The  Soman  general  decided  to  make  his  attack  upon  the 
outer  wall  cU  the  monument  of  the  high  friest  John;  ^  "  because 
in  this  part  the  first  [outer]  fortification  was  lower,  and  the 
second  did  not  join  on,*  they  having  nq^lected  to  buUd  up  the 
wall  in  those  parts,  where  the  new  city  was  not  thickly  inhabited ; 
but  rather  there  was  an  easy  approach  to  the  third  [inner]  -  waU, 
throudi  which  he  thought  to  take  the  upper  dtj" 

After  Titus  had  taken  the  outer  wall,  and  thus  got  poneaion 
of  the  new  city ;  and  was  now  about  to  assault  the  second  wall ; 
Simon  and  his  party,  who  held  Zion  and  Akra,  ^'  took  ibr  their 
share  the  point  of  attack  at  the  monument  of  Johm^  and 
strengthened  the  fortifications  quite  to  the  gate  by  which  water 
was  brought  into  the  tower  Hippicus/'*  This  passage  seems  to 
imply,  thsLt  a  portion  of  the  second  line  of  fi)rtification,  lying 
between  the  monument  of  John  and  the  tower  Hippious,  was  in 
a  state  of  neglect  or  dilapidation  ;  and  it  thus  throws  light  ilpon 
the  passage  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Titus  took  the  second  wall,  and  was  driven  back  from  it 
Again  he  got  possession  oi  it ;  destroyed  the  northern  portion  ; 
stationed  guards  in  the  towers  of  the  part  towards  the  sooth ; 
and  afterwards  planned  lus  attack  upon  the  third  or  inner  wall* 
For  this  end  he  raised  embankments  at  the  monument  ^  John^ 
^'intending  here  to  get  possession  of  the  upper  city/'*  In 
speaking  elsewhere  of  these  embankments,  Josephus  describes 
one  of  them  as  at  the  pool  Amygdalon,  now  the  pool  of  Hegekiah 
so  called ;  and  another  as  being  thirty  cubits  distant  at  the 
monument  of  the  high  priest.'  i^d  asain  he  testifies,  thai  these 
works  were  in  the  western  quarter  of  Uie  upper  city,  overagainst 
the  royal  palace  ;  where  stood  also  the  three  towers  Hippicas^ 
Phasaelifl,  and  Mariamnc,  connected  with  the  palace.^ 

A  comparison  of  these  three  different  notices  of  the  monu- 
ment of  John,  brings  out  clearly  the  following  inferences : 

First.  The  monument  itself  was  situated  between  the  outer 
and  second  wall,  in  the  new  city,  so  called.  It  was  near  enough 
to  the  two  walls,  to  mark  the  point  of  attack  on  each.  It  was 
near  enough  to  the  old  wall  on  Zion,  to  mark  the  position  of  an 
embankment  raised  against  that  walL    Another  like  embank- 

>  Joe  a  J.  S.  S.  2.  «  Joe  B.  J.  ft.  s.  1,  s. 

*  lb.  KuL  rh  Uirfpop  U  ^wnprrw.  *  IK  ft.  9.  2,  t«^  ^r  tV  Svw  W 

*  JoeB.  J.ft.  7.2,8:HrTCf»4T^*Wr-  a^H^^wr  ^i^fiff.     Comft  IL  ft.  IL  4. 
P9¥  pirn/U*9w4tifi9)Jiw9tmkafiStn9s,ifpiiti^  6.  2.  10. 
T«^XP<v^i|tM»*1^r^0aMp^lr^'lwi-  *  lb.  ft.  11.  4. 
ff^  iSrfoy  f|^rr«.~A«  to  Simoo  and  the  *  lb.  S.  8. 1,  4 ;  MBpi  ft.  4.  4. 
potttioa  of  hii  foUowen,  tee  ib.  ft.  ft.  1. 
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ment  mm  thirty  cnbita  distant  at  the  pool  Amygdalon.  Hence, 
the  interval  between  the  outer  and  second  waU  could  not  have 
been  great ;  and  the  monoment  was  not  more  distant  from  Zion, 
than  was  the  pooL  It  was  therefore  on  the  west  of  the  pool, 
between  the  two  walls. 

Btcond.  Ab  the  place  of  assaidt  against  Zion  was  on  the 
west  of  the  pool  Amygdalon,  and  included  the  three  towers 
Hippicu^  Phasafilis,  and  Mariamne ;  it  follows,  that  these  towers 
and  the  rc^al  palace  were  aU  on  the  western  part  of  die  waU  of 
Zion,  and  above  the  point  opposite  the  said  pooL 

ThML  In  reiE^t  to  the  second  wall,  we  have  a  twofold 
deecriptioiiy  lefenmg  to  its  course  in  opposite  directions ;  once, 
[  at  the  gate  Gknnath  and  running  northwards  by 


the  monnment  of  John ;  and  again,  as  running  southwards  firom 
the  monnment  of  John  to  ^^the  gate  by  which  water  was 
l»ongfat  into  the  tower  Hippicus/'  ^  This  gate  was  of  course 
near  Hippicna;  and  the  ii^erence  is  conclusive,  that  the  gate 
Oennaih  and  the  gate  by  Hippicus  were  identical* 


rV.   COURSB  OF  THB  SECOND  WALL. 

The  only  description  ^ven  by  Josephus  of  the  course  of  the 
second  wall,  is  brief  and  general  It  has  been  already  quoted 
above,  as  follows : '  '^The  second  wall  had  its  beginning  from 
the  gate  called  Gennath  belonging  to  the  first  wall ;  and,  encir- 
cling only  the  tract  on  the  north,  it  extended  quite  to  Antonia." 
The  gate  Gknnath,  as  we  have  seen,  was  near  to  the  tower 
Hippicus. 

In  the. absence  of  aU  definite  data,  it  has  been  the  usual 
view  of  former  centuries,  that  the  second  wall  ran  in  a  straight 
course,  or  nearly  so,  from  near  Hippicus  to  the  fortress  Antonia, 
at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  temple  area.  To  this  view  I  felt 
myself  compelled,  in  my  former  volumes,  to  object,  for  the  four 
following  reasons/  viz.  that  according  to  the  language  of  Josc^ 
phus  the  said  wall  had  a  circuitous  course ;  that,  otherwise,  the 
pool  of  Hezekiah,  which  lay  within  the  ancient  city,  must  have 
been  excluded ;  that  the  whole  space  included  in  the  lower  city 
would  by  a  straight  course  be  reduced  to  a  small  triangle,  of 
about  600  yards  on  the  south  side  and  some  400  yards  on  the 
east  side ;  a^,  lastly,  that  this  wall,  built  for  the  defence  of  the 

'  See  abore,  pp.  212,  1^161  of  the  moet  frequented  entrancef  of  tlM 

*  Should  any  one  heeitate  m  to  the  pro-  dtr. 

babilitj  of  a  pnbUc  gate  beixu^  thus  near,  "  Joe.  B.  J.  5.  4.  2.     See  above,  p.  212; 

or  perfaapi  leading  throogh,  the  rojal  pa-  where  the  original  Greek   is  qnoted  in 

laee,  it  if  ooljr  neceaiaiT  to  refer  to  the  folL 

Bmrg  or  imperial  recidenoe  hi  Vienna ;  *  See  VoL  L  p.  812.  [I  462.] 
diKMi|^  which  ii  carried,  hj  andiwaji,  ooa 

T(n.nL*19 
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lower  city,  would  thus  have  passed  oUiquely  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  ridge  Akra,  and  have  been  overiooked  and  com- 
jnanded  on  the  west  by  every  other  part  of  the  same  hilL 

Another  circumstance,  however,  which  was  brought  to  light 
at  the  same  time,  has  served  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
question.  The  discovery  of  the  ancient  remains  at  the  gate  of 
Damascus,  which  have  been  generally  recognised  as  belonging  to 
an  ancient  gate  upon  the  same  spot,  aiui  this  a  gate  </  the 
second  tocUly  has  set  aside  the  former  hypothesis  of  a  direct 
course  to  Antonia ;  and  this  latter  view  is  no  longer  uiged. 
The  question  at  present  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  vis.  first, 
the  course  of  the  second  wall  from  its  beginning  to  the  Damas- 
cus gate ;  and,  then,  its  course  from  the  Damascus  gate  to 
Antonia. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  first  portion  of  the  wall,  as  fietr  as  to  the 
Damascus  gate,  the  view  recently  brought  forward  is,  that 
beginning  at  a  point  in  the  old  wall  on  Zion  south  of  the  west- 
em  bazar,  it  ran  along  that  bazar  northwards,  and  so  on  a  direct 
course  to  the  Damascus  gate.^  But  to  say  nothing  here  of  the 
gate  Gennath,  this  new  hypothetical  course  of  the  second  wall  is 
liable  in  a  stiU  stronger  degree  to  all  the  objections  urged  against 
the  earlier  view.*  It  proposes  a  direct  line,  while  the  language 
of  Josephus  requires  a  circuitous  course.  It  leaves  the  pool  of 
Hezekiah  outside  of  the  lower  city.  It  reduces  the  whole  space 
included  hero  within  the  second  wall  to  a  narrow  strip  or  paial- 
lelogram  of  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width ; 
being  only  a  few  yards  broader  than  the  present  Haram  area. 
Such  a  space  would  be  far  too  confined  to  accord  either  with 
probability  or  with  any  of  the  historical  representations  of  an- 
cient Jerusalem ;  and  would  also  present  a  form  most  singular 
and  unaccountable  in  any  city.  And,  still  further,  this  wall 
built  for  defence,  would  thus  be  carried  along  midway  upon  a 
declivity,  so  as  to  be  overlooked  and  commanded  on  the  west  by 
higher  ground  in  every  part. 

We  have  seen  too  above,'  that  the  monument  of  John  stood 
between  the  second  and  outer  wall,  so  near  to  each  as  to 
mark  the  point  of  attack  on  both ;  a  circumstance  incompatible 
with  a  course  of  the  second  wall  along  the  bazars. — To  all  this  we 
may  add,  that  the  true  position  of  the  gate  Gennath,  as  above 
determined,  is  of  itself  fatal  to  the  whole  hypothesis.* 

'  Holj  City  II.  pp.  SA-TtS ;    also  th«  been  considered  and  sbown  to  be  wfttoal 

Flan.    Schnltx  p.  59  eq.     Kraflt  p.  24  iq.  anv  weifdit ;  e.  g.  the  legeadaiy  iron  gaii^ 

*  See  Vol  I.  pc  312.  [L  4G2.]    S«e  abo  and  the  (^  aroh  on  Zioo,  see  nbora,  fp. 
en  p.  21ff.  199,  200;  the  reDMina  of  a  pier  or  9enm 

*  S«^  aboire,  p.  216.  of  the  p  *  -  -     -  -  - 

*  Tlie  sappnued  ancient  remaina,  which     colnnins  < 
iTe  been  nkimd  to  thb  hypuCheCical     and  tlie  1 

ooom  of  the  Moood  wall,  have  already    170,  171. 


See  aboire,  p.  216.  of  the  pabce  of  St  John,  p.  IST;   tiba 

Tlie  snppmied  ancient  remaina,  which    colnnins  of  the  Propyimm,  pp^  ISS,  169 ; 

hare  been  re*^mMi  to  thb  hypuCheCical    and  tlie  legendaiy  TVrto  JmMcimnm,  ffw 
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Bat  we  are  not  left  to  mere  hypothegis.  We  have  some 
deflnite  data;  though  comparatively  few.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  the  second  waU,  beginning  from  the  gate  near  Hippi- 
oiia^  ran  northwards  near  to  the  monument  of  John,  and  of 
coarse  on  the  west  of  the  pool.' — ^Again,  in  an  angle  of  the 
present  wall  near  the  Latin  convent,  are  '^  the  remains  of  a  wall^ 
railt  of  large  hewn  and  bevelled  stones  ;  and  near  by  are  blocks 
00  large,  that  we  at  first  took  them  to  be  the  natural  rock ;  but 
which  on  closer  examination  appear  to  have  been  bevelled, 
though  now  dislocated.  An  unusual  proportion  of  the  stones  in 
the  present  wall  between  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city  and 
the  Damascus  gate,  as  also  of  those  in  the  adjacent  buildings, 
are  ancient  and  bevelled  ;  and  we  could  hardly  resist  the  impres-* 
sion,  that  this  had  been  nearly  the  course  of  some  ancient  weJU'  * 
Farther  down  towards  the  Damascus  gate,  we  ourselves  ex- 
amined the  remains  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient 
wall,  connected  jierhaps  with  the  wall  of  the  middle  ages.'  Still 
nearer  towards  the  gate,  and  for  about  three  hundred  feet  west 
of  it,  Dr  Wilson  remarks,  ^*  that  the  wall  for  some  extent  above 
its  foandation,  bears  in  the  magnitude  and  peculiarity  of  its 
stones  the  evidence  of  great  antiquity  ; ''  and  ne  refers  this  por- 
tion to  the  mcient  second  wall.* 

We  thdifind  the  second  wall  running  from  near  Hippicus 
northwards  to  the  monument  of  John ;  and  again,  we  find 
traces  of  an  ancient  wall  running  from  the  Damascus  gate, 
which  was  in  the  second  wall,  to  a  point  near  the  Latin  con- 
vent. There  can  be  little  question  but  that  these  traces  are 
those  of  the  second  walL  To  fill  up  the  interval  between  the 
monument  of  John  and  the  Latin  convent  requires  but  a  com- 
paratively short  reach  of  wall;  and  there  is  little  room  for 
theory  or  imagination. — According  to  this  general  view,  the 
course  of  the  second  wall  followed  nearly  the  street  which 
leads  northwards  from  the  citadel  to  the  Latin  convent ;  de- 
flecting i)erhaps  a  little  on  the  east  or  on  the  west  of  that 
street ;  while  from  the  convent  to  the  Damascus  gate,  it  lay 
along  or  near  the  course  of  the  present  city  wall.' 

The  course  thus  proposed  for  the  second  wall  answers  to  the 
description  of  Josephus,  that  it  "  encircled  only  the  tract  on 
the  north  ;"•  meaning  perhaps  the  tract  adjacent  to  Zion,  in 
distinction  fix>m  the  much  wider  tract  encompassed  by  the  third 

'  See  abore,  pp.  216,  217.  neer,  who  himself  has  been  in  Jenualem, 

'  So  Wolcott  and  Tipping ;  lee  Wolcott  he  gave  it  &s  his  opinion,  that  this  would 

in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  29.  be  a  good  line  of  wall  in  a  militaiy  point 

'  See  above,  p.  1S8.  of  view;  though  not  90  good  as  that  <^  the 

*  Lands  of  the  Bible,  L  p.  421.  third  wall     A  line  along  the  street  of  the 

*  On  snbmitting  this  conne  of  the  seo-  bazar  would  never  be  selected  ibr  defenoa. 
cod  wall  to  a  distingniihed  militaiy  engi-  *  See  above,  p.  217. 
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walL  We  thus  have  ako  the  required  circnitoiis  coarse. — ^In 
this  way,  too,  the  language  of  JosephuB  hecomes  appropriate, 
when  narrating  the  siege  of  Jeruadem  by  Antiochus  Pins 
(Sidetes)  about  B.  C.  130,  long  before  the  building  of  Agrip- 
pa's  wall.  He  there  speaks  of  the  tract  on  the  northern  part  of 
the  wall  as  a  plain;  and  here  Antiochus  erected  a  hundred 
towers  against  the  city.' 

II.  The  course  of  the  second  wall  from  the  Damascus  gate 
to  Antonia,  has  attracted  much  less  attention.*  It  was  not 
brought  into  discussion  in  my  former  volumes ;  nor  was  the 
problem  at  that  time  fully  solved  in  my  own  mind.  For  this 
reason  the  subject  received  a  more  cardful  examination  during 
the  present  visit.  Our  first  search  was  unsuccessfuL*  On  a  suIh 
sequent  visit  idone  to  the  wall  along  Bezetha,  I  was  aUe  to 
arrive  at  a  more  definite  conclusion.  According  to  my  pnse&t 
view,  the  wall  probably  ran  from  the  Damascus  gate,  as  now,  to 
the  highest  point  of  Bcsetha ;  and  thence  southerly  along  the 
crown  of  the  ridge  to  Antonia.  Buch  a  course  is  elucidated  by 
a  reference  to  the  ancient  wall  and  castle  of  Smyrna.  The  pien 
of  the  arch  Ecce  HomOj  if  regarded  as  ancient,  may  once  have 
had  some  connection  with  sudi  a  walL  For  the  fuller  details^ 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  preceding  section.*         ^ 

v.  SOUTHSBN   POBTION   OF  THE   HARAM   AREA. 

On  beholding  the  immense  stones  and  the  elaborate  masoniy 
of  some  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  exterior  wall  around  the 
present  Haram  enclosure,  the  traveller  receives  at  once  the  con- 
viction, that  they  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  waU, 
and  that  he  has  before  him  the  massive  substructions  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  temple.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  Jewish 
wailing  place  and  the  southwest  comer ;  of  lai^  portions  of 
the  southern  wall,  as  also  the  southeast  comer  on  its  two  sides. 
Such  has  been  the  impression  received  by  travellers  for  centuries ; 
and  such  it  will  probably  continue  to  be,  so  long  as  these  remains 
endure. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  in  respect  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Haram  area,  that  a  question  has  ever  been  raised,  as  to  its  eariy 
date  and  connection  of  some  kind  with  the  ancient  temple  ;  mod 
this  only  by  a  single  writer.*     Even  he  acknowledges  the 


'  Jot  Antt  la  S,  2,  K«rk  M  rh  ^^pmr  Citj  MBigiu  to  it  a  more  dffinito  < 

fidpt  Toy  Tffx^t*  tf^y  ^  cvp40auftv  uirh  nearly  coincident  with  that  propoMd  ift  tbt 

Md  iwiwtlw  fflrai,  w^pyws  hmmiffms  4«i-  text 

TirrrA.  *  See  abore,  p.  178. 

*  It  ii  R{>oken  of  only  in  geneni]  termii,  *  See  abore,  pp.  190,  191 ;   confL  pfi 

Holy  City  II.  p.  65.     SchulU  p.  62.— In  a  171,  172. 

note  (IL  pc  429),  the  aathor  of  the  Uoly  *  Holy  City  IL  ^  860  tq. 
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waQ  at  the  wailing  place  as  pertaining  to  the  temple.^  Now  it 
18  worthy  of  remark^  that  all  those  portions  above  jnentioned, 
which  affi>id  the  most  striking  indications  of  high  antiquity,  lie 
farther  south  than  the  wailing  place  itself;  and  thus  £^ord 
conclusiye  evidence,  that  if  the  latter  belonged  to  the  temple^ 
just  so  much  and  even  more  did  the  whole  southern  part  of  the 
present  area  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  ancient  temple  enclosure. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  our  strong  impression  on 
this  point,  derived  firom  a  carefol  examination ;  nor  do  I  fear  the 
result  of  a  like  examination  upon  all  unprejudiced  minds.' 

Were  there  need  of  multiplying  proofs,  I  might  also  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  the  southern  &ce  of  the  temple 
precincts  '^had  also  gates  about  the  middle/''  An  easy  aid 
natural  explanation  of  this  language  is,  that  there  existed  a 
double  gateway  in  the  middle  part  of  the  southern  wall,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Golden  gate  now  seen  in  the  eastern  wall.  Ao- 
oordingly,  the  grand  subterranean  entrance  still  existing  beneath 
the  mosk  el-Aksa,  first  explored  by  Catherwood,  and  since  visited 
and  described  by  Wolcott  and  Tipping,  is  a  double  gateway, 
having  two  arches  and  a  middle  row  of  columns  extending  up 
through  the  whole  passage.*  This  coincidence  with  the  notice 
of  Josephus  is  quite  too  striking,  to  be  the  result  of  accidental 
circumstances  in  the  erections  of  Justinian  five  centuries  later. 

More  massive,  however,  and  more  imposing  than  all  the  rest, 
when  once  its  true  character  is  understood,  is  the  immense  frag- 
ment of  an  ancient  arch  in  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram 
enclosure,  near  the  southwest  corner.  The  circumstances  under 
which  I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  fragment,  during  my 
former  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  and  the  discovery  of  its  historicid 
importance  as  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Bridge,  which,  according 
to  Josephus,  connected  the  temple  with  Zion,  are  folly  narrated 
in  a  fi>rmer  volume  ;  where  also  a  description  of  the  remains  is 
given,*  The  existence  of  this  fragment  of  the  ancient  bridge 
settles  ihe  question  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  whole  southern 
portion  of  the  Haram  area.  The  proof  indeed  is  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  it  can  neither  be  gainsayed  nor  evaded ;  except  by 
denying  the  connection  of  this  arch  with  the  bridge  mentioned 
by  Josephus.  It  becomes  important,  therefore,  to  look  at  the 
testimony  of  that  historian. 

>  Holj  Citj,  n.  p.  398.  not  be  pressed  as  meaning  the  exact  middle. 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  176.    For  the  remains        *  Catherwood  above,  m  Vol.  L  p.  804. 

at  the  southwest  comer,  see  p.  1B3 ;  for  [L  450.]   Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Sacra.  184d. 

the  soatheast  comer,  see  pL  174 ;  and  for  pp.  19,  20.    See  e^>eciall7  Tipping's  fine 

the  soathem  wall  in  general,  see  p.  175  sq.  plates  of  this  entrance,  with  the  accompa- 

'  Jos.  Antt  15.  11.  6,  rh  fsdrmtm^  rh  nying  notes,  in  Traill*s  Josephos,  moftlj 

vpl^  fuinififipietM  ffTxc  ftiv  irai  ainh  v^?ias  in  Vol.  L 
corck  /Uirow.    The  phrase  garii  fUvow  need        *  YoL  L  p.  287  sq.  [I  424  sq.] 

Vol.  UL— 19» 
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The  mention  which  JosephuB  makes  of  the  bric^,  is  eveiy* 
where  incidental ;  but  occurs  directly  in  five  different  passages ; 
besides  two  others  in  which  a  bridge  is  implied.  Of  these  pas- 
sages,  five  are  found  in  his  history  of  the  Jewish  Wars,  and  two 
in  the  later  Antiquities.^ 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  bridge  is  in  the  account  of 
Pompe/s  siege  of  the  city,  about  B.  C.  63  ;  which  is  nanmted 
in  both  works.  In  the  Wars  it  is  said :  ^^  The  vanquished  F^^ 
of  Aristobulus  withdrew  into  the  temple  ;  and,  having  cut  off 
the  bridge  joining  it  to  the  city,  they  prepared  to  hold  out  to 
the  last."'  The  same  is  thus  related  in  the  Antiquities :  **  These 
pre-occupied  the  temple ;  and  cut  off  the  brid^  extending  ffom 
it  to  the  city ; "  and  in  the  same  paragraph  it  is  further  said : 
^^  The  parts  [of  the  temple]  towards  the  city  were  also  abrupt ; 
the  bridge  being  broken  down  at  the  quarter  occupied  by  Pom- 
pey."»  Expressions  like  "  cutting  off"  and  "  breaking  down  "  or 
subverting,  can  of  course  apply  only  to  a  bridge  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  that  word. 

The  next  passi^  is  connected  with  the  speech  of  Agrippa, 
dissuading  the  Jews,  who  were  excited  against  Florus,  from 
entering  upon  a  war  with  the  Bomans :  ^'  Having  caUed  the 
multitude  together  into  the  Xystus,  and  having  placed  his  sister 
Bemicc  in  a  conspicuous  position  upon  the  palace  of  the  Macca- 
bees,— ^for  this  was  above  the  Xystus  at  the  fiirtherpart  of  the 
upper  city,  and  a  bridge  joined  the  temple  to  the  Xystus, — he 
spoke  thus/'*  The  Xystus  was  ajiparently  an  open  place, 
perliaps  with  a  colonnade,  extending  along  the  eastern  brow  of 
Zion  from  the  old  or  first  wall  to  the  bridge.'  It  must  have 
included  a  couBiderablc  area,  in  order  to  serve  as  the  place  of 
meeting  for  a  popular  assembly.' 

The  third  occasion  on  which  the  bridge  in  mentioned,  is  after 
Titus  had  gt)t  full  posRession  of  the  tcni])lc  and  its  precincts. 
Desiring  to  hold  a  })arley  with  the  Jews  on  Zion,  he  "  placed 

'  B.  J.  1.  7.  2.    ib.  2.  16.  a   ib.  6.  6. 2.  iw  wtpi6wr^  rV  &S«X^y  Nprtmr  M  t^ 

ib.  &8.  1.     Autt    14.   4.2.      AIm  inOi-  'Afrofimyalup  oiKlas.ainiyiLp^piwigmrm 

rectly  D.  J.  6.  8.  2.     Antt.  15.  11.  5.  ^wrrov  wphs  rh  wipv  r^t  Im*  r^Ktm^  wA 

*  B.  J.  1.  7.  2,  itrr^fifpow  9i  rh  'ApitfTo-  y4pvpa  rf  ^var^  rh  l^fhw  gw^»ii»,  Cm|i 
fi&6x»v  ti4pot  ff2f  rh  l^fbw  h^x^P^h  "^  "f^"  rmdi§. 

ffvwdrroveay  av*  mnov  rp  v^Xci  yt^pav         *  H.  J.  5.  4.  2. 

kwoK^i'^farrtt  Arrirxc«>  us  t^wrw  vapc-        *  Tlie  name  Xyittys  was  stnctlr  amIM 

CKwdCorro.  to  a  court  or  area  with  a  ooloimadfl  u  a 

*  Antt.  14.  4.  2,  fddffarrn  M  oSroi  rh  gyinnusinin ;  or  to  a  terrace  in  a  gwtiek 
Uplhr  mmraXmfi$ii^wt,  nd  r^w  rtltw/aaif  Sec  Sniith*i«  I>i(^<>f  Antt  arts.  (?^miM«iiiM 
Air*  a^ov  y4fvpar  cir  r^r  v6Ktw  fico^^v. —  p.  6H<),  nml  Jivrtu*, — In  I  Muoc  1, 14,  wa 
Ibid.  kr§^^Ay9t  icol  r&  rphs  r^r  viku^,  r^f  read  that  certain  men  built  a  ffymnaaittm 
y«^^r  iufOTfrpofAfiitmis  4^*  ol  9i^  tlofi-  in  .TcrnMilem  acconling  to  the  cuftonu  of 
iHfiot.  tlie  hi'ttthen.     Hat  tliis  can  harJlj  havt 

*  H.  J.  2.  16.  3f  wpofficaXMcdfUPQs  9^  fir  been  the  Xj-rtus  of  Joiephoi. 
r^  iwrhw  rh  wK^l^t^  «U  n^amftfidi^yM 
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hiiDflelf  on  the  west  side  of  the  outer  temple  ;  for  in  this  part 
there  irere  gates  [leading]  over  to  the  Xystns,  and  a  hridge 
joining  the  npper  city  to  the  temple  ;  this  then  was  interposed 
between  the  tyrants  and  Ceesar."^ 

In  a  fourth  notice  the  historian  is  describing  the  position  of 
the  Boman  forces  during  the  siege.  Four  legions  had  charge  of 
the  works  on  the  northwestern  part  of  Zion,  overagainst  the 
loyal  palace.  ^^  The  auxiliaries  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  [were] 
towards  the  Xystus,  and  thence  towards  the  bridge  and  the 
tower  of  Simon,  which  he,  warring  against  John,  had  built  as  a 
guard-post  for  himself/'  *  This  tower  was  at  the  western  end  of 
the  br^ge  ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  raised  against  John,  who  at  the 
fime  of  its  erection  held  the  temple.'  Titus  now  had  possession, 
not  only  of  the  temple,  but  also  of  Akra  and  Ophel,  which  he 
had  burned  the  next  day  after  his  parley.*  Of  course  the  tract 
between  the  two,  the  valley  between  the  temple  and  Zion,  was 
also  in  his  power  ;  and  here  he  stationed  his  troops  against  the 
Xystus,  (extending  from  the  old  wall  to  the  bridge. 

Two  other  passages  refer  evidently  to  the  bridge  ;  although 
it  is  not  directly  named  in  them. 

One  of  these  is 'in  the  Wars,  where  mention  is  made  of  '*  the 
tower  of  John,  which  he  built  in  the  war  against  Simon,  above 
the  gates  leading  out  over  the  Xystus."  •  These  were  gates  of 
tiie  temple ;  as  appears  from  another  passage,  where  John, 
having  possession  of  the  temple,  is  said  to  have  erected  four 
towers  for  its  defence  ;  one  of  which  "  overlooked  the  Xystus."  • 
This  tower  of  John  at  the  temple  gates  corresponded  to  the 
tower  of  Simon  (above  mentioned)  at  the  Xystus  ;  and  between 
them  was  the  bridge. 

The  remaining  notice,  and  the  latest  of  all,  is  found  in  the 
Antiquities,  and  is  likewise  indirect.  It  occurs  where  Josephus 
is  describing  the  four  gates  on  the  western  side  of  the  temple 
enclosure,  "  one  of  them  leading  to  the  royal  palace,  the  inter- 
vening va\Jcy  being  intercepted  for  a  thorouglifare."  ^ 

The  preceding  are  all  the  passages  yet  fcttown  in  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  bridge  in  question. 
They  would  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 

«  B.  J.  6.  6.  2,  Urtvrai  Kwrk  rh  vpbs  9^ip        *  B.  J.  6.  6.  8. 
/UQOs  Tov  i^atdw  IcpoD*   ra^  yiip  ^wkp        *  B.  J.  6.  8.  2^fi4xpt  rov*U0dyrov  w^pyov^ 

Tdr  ^vffrhy  itfcuf  «^Xai,  koL  y4^n/pa  tfvr-  hp  ixttyos  iw  r^  irphs  'Xlfittya  voK^fi^  icort- 

dMTOwrar^  Up^  r^y  i^tf  w6kiy  aSrn  r6'  ffKt^eurty^  ^^p  rks   i^eeyo^as  Mp  rhy 

Tf  /i*<rp  rmy  rvpAyymy  ical  rov  Kalirapos,  ^verhy  w6Kas, 

*  B.  J.  it,  8.  I,  T^  8^  avpLfiaxiichy  v\ii^s        *  B.  J.  4. 9.  12,  rhy  9^  rov  ^wrrov  Kod^ 
mU  6  Kotvht  Sx^s  Korii  rhy  \v<rr6yf  i^  oB  wwp^ty. 

jcbI  t^v  yi^vpoM  nd  rhy  iSfuayos  irvpyor,  *  Antt.  15.  11.  5,  17  fiiv  tls  r&  $€ur(Xtui 

%y  ^icMfiTjat  wphs  'Imdyyiiy  noK^jMy  jav-  rtdwiHm,  riyf  iy  fiiff^  ^dpayyos  els  8(odor 

r£  ^povpioy,  ivciAniai^rni. 

•  B.  J.  4.  9.  12. 
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the  structnre  referred  to ;  a  bridge^  which  could  be  cut  off  w 
cut  away,  broken  down  or  subverted,  leading  from  the  temple  to 
the  Xystus,  not  at  or  along  the  old  wall  from  Zion  to  the  temple^ 
but  further  south.*  And  so  strongly  does  the  massive  fragment 
of  an  arch  yet  remaining  suggest  of  itself  such  a  bridge  ;  and  so 
thoroughly  does  it  correspona  in  character  and  position  with  the 
notices  of  Josephus  ;  that  all  those  travellers  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  judges  on  such  a  subject,  artists,  architects^ 
and  en^neers,  and  who  have  as  yet  made  public  their  views, 
have  with  one  voice  united  in  identifying  this  aich  with  the 
bridge  of  Josephus. 

Thus  Mr  Bartlett,  who  perhaps  has  sketched  more  of  on-> 
ental  structures  and  ruins  than  any  other  artist,  remiarka: 
'^Nothing  can  square  more  exactly  with  this  [narrative]  than  the 
position  of  the  arch  ;  which  is  precisely  in  that  place,  and  in  no 
other,  where  we  should  have  looked  for  it,  vis.  on  the  west  lite 
of  the  temple  area,  ai  the  nearest  point  to  the  steep  diff$  of  Zum. 
Had  no  account  of  it  existed  in  Josephus,  we  should  still  have 
inferred  its  obvious  purport  from  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
What,  in  fact,  could  it  have  been,  if  not  a  viaduct  ? '' '  In  lOoe 
manner  Mr  Catherwood,  a  practical  architect,  though  unac- 
quainted at  the  time  with  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  writes  to 
the  same  effect :  "  I  had  no  doubt,  from  the  moment  I  saw  it 
[the  arch],  that  it  had  formed  part  of  a  viaduct  and  aquA* 
duct ;  but  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  its  historical  importance.''  * 
Equally  explicit  is  the  testimony  of  De  Saulcy,  whose  judgment 
as  a  military  engineer  is  certaiidy  of  weight :  '^  I  have  no  hesH 
tation  in  saying,  that  though  the  dimensions  are  sufficiently  im- 

E«ing,  and  denote  architectural  knowledge  of  a  very  advanced 
nd,  they  have  absolutely  nothing  in  them  to  call  into  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  bridge,  which  consisted  probably  of  two 
arches,  and  joined  at  this  spot  the  platform  of  the  Moriah  upon 
which  the  temple  stood,  to  the  hill-  of  Zion."  ^ — These  citations 
express  the  judgment  of  intelligent  and  impartial  observers, 
men  of  practical  experience,  who  wrote  after  personal  inspection 
upon  the  spot ;  and  they  took  ample  time  for  reflection  before 
publishing  their  views  to  the  world.' 

'  See  tbe  preoeding  page.  *  De  Saiikj,  Kamtbe,  TL  pi  1S7.-* 

*  Wallu  etc  Ed.  2.  pp.  189,  140,  note.  To  tbe  Mine  effect,  I  am  pennitted  to  odd 

Mr  Bortlett  eddj :  **  It  nems  forpriang,  the  onl  teitiiiiODj  of  Copt  Colhiin,  PNt 

that  anj  diipate  ibonld  arise  as  to  the  im-  of  Engineeriiig  in  tbe  U.  S.  MiUtair  Ao»> 


port  of  this  fragment  * — Mr  Tipping  has  demj  at  Weft  Point;  wbo  was  In 

given  a  conjectural  view  of  the  Tiadoct;  lem  in  1S51.                  • 

see  TraillV  Josephna,  Vol  IT.  *  Tbe  like  Tiew  appears  to  hava  hmm 

'  See  Mr  Catherwood*s  letter  in  Note  held  by  Scbnhi;  p.  9^  and  PUn.     SolM 

XXVII,  end  of  Vol  I.    Biblioth.  Sacra,  Wilson,  Lands  of  tbe  Bible  L  p.  468  i^ 

1844,  n.  797.— Tbe  like  Tiow  U  expressed  See  also  Banmer,  PaUsCiiiA  pi  398^  TtiA 
br  Mr  Keignsson,  also  a  practical  aicbitect; 
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Others  have  taken  a  different  view.  Lea^ng  this  immense 
fragment  of  an  arch,  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  ancient 
remains  within  the  Holy  City,  to  stand  here  alone,  unexplained 
and  nnaccoonted  for,'  they  have  chosen  everywhere  to  refer  the 
language  of  Josephus  respecting  the  bridge,  to  the  mound  or 
csiiseway  Airther  north,  on  which  both  the  aqnedact  from  Solo- 
mon's pools  and  the  street  from  the  Yft&  gate  are  now  carried' 
from  the  northern  base  of  Zion  across  the  low  ground  to  the 
Haram  area.* — To  such  a  view  the  followii^  considerations  seem 
to  present  insuperable  objections. 

First.  The  Greek  word  for  bridge  (yitf^vpa)^  although  in 
Homeric  and  early  poetic  usage  it  is  sometimes  employed  in 
speaking  of  a  causeway,  signifies  nevertheless  in  the  Attic  and 
later  usage  of  prose  writers  always  and  only  a  bridge.  It  is 
elsewhere  so  us^  by  Josephus  himself,  as  also  the  corresponding 
verb,  in  speaking  of  the  passage  of  Israel  over  the  Jordan.' 

Second.  In  order  to  prevent  the  approach  of  Pompey  to  the 
temple,  the  insurgents  "  cut  off"  the  bridge ;  or  also  "  over- 
tamed '^  or  subverted  it.^  This  language  is  applicable  only  to  a 
bridge,  and  not  to  a  causeway.  A  breach  in  the  latter  would 
only  compel  the  enemy  to  pass  around  it  along  the  bottom  of 
the  valley.  • 

Third.  At  the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  the  tyrant  John,  who 
held  the  temple,  built  a  tower  for  defence  against  Simon,  who  had 
possession  of  Zion.  In  like  manner,  at  the  west  end,  Simon 
erected  a  tower  against  John.'  Such  a  proceeding  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  causeway,  would  have  been  utterly  without 
motive  or  fruit.  The  towers  guarded  a  bridge  or  place  of  transit 
between  the  two,  which  was  accessible  only  at  each  end. 

Fourth.  The  present  causeway  is  the  continuation  of  the 
street  leading  down  from  the  Y&fa  gate  along  the  northern  base 
of  Zion ;  and  seems  to  have  no  direct  junction  with  the  north- 
east comer  of  Zion.*  At  any  rate,  whatever  connection  there 
may  be,  is  and  was  with  the  base  of  Zion  ;  never  with  the  brow. 
The  distance  of  this  point,  too,  from  the  Haram  gate  is  nearly 

'  I  speak  here  advitedlj ;  for  although  regards  the  arch  as  the  fonndation  "  cm 

tiiere  hare  heen  two  suggestions  to  account  which  the  many  steps  led  down  into  the 

for  the  archf  they  are  inconsistent  with  Tyropccon ; "  Krafft  p.  60. 

tmelb  other,  and  both  have  too  much  of  •  Holy  City  11.  p.  802  sq.     Knfft  pp. 

hap>hazard  to  deserve  the  name  of  expla-  16,  18,  59,  61.    Tobler  Topogr.  L  pp.  477, 

nation.     One  writer  referring  to  the  vaults  478. 

within  the  walls  of  the  Haram,  goes  on  to  '  Josi  Antt  5.  1.  8.     See  the  Greek 

say :  **  To  these  vaults,  whatever  was  their  Lexicons. 

orif^nal   design  or  present  use,  I  would  ^  Gr.    inroK^ayrts,     f<c<nf^ay,    yf^^por 

propose    to    add   another  arcade   at    the  hrarrrpaikfiivris.     See  above,  p.  222.  n.  2. 

western  extremity,  in  order  to   bring  in  3. 

tUs  arch ;  **  tliat  is  to  say,  a  huge  arcade  *  Joe.  B.  J.  6.  3.  2.   ib.  6.  8.   1.     See 

ootade    of    the    H:iram    wall   and   above  above,  p.  223. 

ground ;  Holy  City  IL  p.  390.    Another  *  See  above,  p.  187. 
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twice  as  great  as  that  between  the  {raiment  of  the  arch  and  the 
opposite  cliff  of  Zion.  So  that,  at  this  point,  where  the  aque- 
duct enters  upon  the  mound,  the  elevation  of  Zion  is  much 
greater  than  just  opposite  the  arch,  where  the  aqueduct  is  now 
carried  along  midway  of  the  cliff.* 

Fifih,  The  old  wall  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  must 
have  crossed  the  Tyropceon  valley  to  the  temple,  either  on  the 
present  mound  or  on  the  south  of  it ;  and,  in  either  case,  the 
mound  cannot  have  been  the  bridge  of  Josephus. 

It  has  been  held  by  several,  that  the  first  wall  of  Josephus 
probably  did  thus  cross  the  valley  upon  the  mound.'  In  suck 
case,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  that  a  part  of  the  mound  not  occa-* 
pied  by  the  wall,  and  of  course  dh  the  south  side  of  the  wall, 
served  also  as  the  bridge  or  passage.  But,  granting  for  the 
moment,  that  the  wall  did  thus  cross  upon  the  mound,  then 
would  seem  to  be  a  strong  probability,  that  with  its  great 
thickness  and  its  massive  towers  it  must  have  occupied  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  present  causeway,  and  thus  have  left  no 
room  for  a  thoroughfare  along  its  base.  Nor,  further,  would  it 
be  according  to  analogy,  to  find  the  opposite  gates  in  the  temids 
wall  and  the  Xystus  directly  adjoining  upon  the  old  wall  firom 
Zion.  At  any  rate,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  hanl  to  account  for  tibe 
fiict,  that  John  and  Simon  erected  towers  or  offence  and  defisDca 
at  Ihese  gates  ;  which  would  naturally  have  been  protected  by 
the  towers  of  the  old  walL' 

There  would  seem  to  be,  however,  a  greater  probability,  that 
the  wall  did  not  thus  cross  upon  the  mound.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  analogy  for  such  a  basis  of  the  wall  in  other  parts  of 
the  circumference  of  the  city ;  where  in  like  manner  the  wall 
must  have  crossed  a  valley ;  as,  for  example,  near  Siloam  at  the 
mouth  of  the  same  Tyropceon.  Further,  the  causeway  does 
not  lie  in  the  natural  course  of  the  wall ;  but  is  further  north. 
The  wall,  as  we  know,  ran  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zkm 
quite  to  the  Xystus  and  the  northeast  comer;  and  was  then 

'  The  attempc  liaf  been  made  toeoonect  palace,**  m  aIm  "  harpi  and  paoteariaf  ftr 

thii  caofeway  with    what    the    EngUih  aingerVi'' were  made  oftheprecKnu  **•%«» 

BiUe  tranilates  aa  Solomon's  **  atent  bj  trees,"    which    Sdomoo    imported    imi 

which  he  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Ophir. — Beddes,  tfieee  paisayi  aU  mmk. 

Loid,"  (Heb.  nb^T,  mb?.)  1  K.  10,  5.  only  of  aa  "a«wit"  to  the  booM  of  tfaa 

2  Chr.  9,  4  ;  and  also  'With  "tha  cause-  ^'^  ^J^*  «*>»  '^^'^^l  presimis  ap- 

wayof  thegoingnp.-(Hcb.  nbSj  nic^.)  T^  "^  "^«^  ^  ~^  •  ~*«^ 

1  Chr.  20,  IG.  18.     So  Holy  City  IL   pp.  i  h«1»  CltwXl  ».  M7      KmSL  wmJkmmm. 

19  «<!«  AHi      K^mr.  ifM«  'Tt-tTK;         _  Holy  City  IL  p.  897.    Kraflt,  pntap^ 


42,  dlH^  601.     Kraflt  p.  109  sq.     But  the 


p.  15.     FerguaKm  Jena.  p.  87.     WHsoBi 


plural  Pli0«   In  2  Chr.  9,  11,  is  ren-  i^,^^  ^  ^  BibK  I.  p  476^    Toblii; 

di»r«d  bi  the  same  verrion  by  ierracf^  with  Topogr.  1.  88^  479. 

the  marginal  reading  ''  or  HairtT  ThU  last        *  Qf  these  maadTe  towers  the  old  or  im 

is  doubtless  right ;  for  these  r*VpT9  *'  to  wall  had  sixty  in  iti  whole  i 

the  house  of  the  Lord  and  to  the  lung's  B.  J.  6.  4.  8. 
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cftrried  tbrongh  the  valley  to  the  cotmcil-houiBe,  and  was  com- 
pleted at  the  western  portico  of  the  temple.^  This  council- 
hoiue  must  have  been  situated  in  the  valley,  perhaps  not  &r 
from  the  present  Mekemeh  or  court-house  of  the  E&dy,  just 
south  of  the  mte  at  the  end  of  the  causeway.  But  the  mound 
comes  from  tne  foot  of  the  street  leading  along  the  north  base 
of  Zion,  and  is  the  prolongation  of  that  street.  The  wall  there- 
fine  would  seem  to  have  crossed  on  a  line  south  of  the  present 
causeway;  and  probably  ran  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
with  a  gate  for  passage  up  and  down  the  latter.  Of  this  gate 
and  the  whde  low  tract,  as  we  have  seen,  Titus  had  possession  at 
the  time  of  his  parley  across  the  bridge  ;  he  set  fire  to  the  same 
the  next  day,  and  afterwards  posted  there  his  troops  against  the 
Xystus  and  tiie  tower  of  Simon.' 

The  wan  therefore  would  seem  to  have  crossed  the  valley, 
not  on  the  mound,  but  further  south.  The  Xystus  began  at  the 
wan,  and  extended  south  along  the  brow  of  the  cMl  Titus 
posted  his  troops  ^'  towards  the  Xystus,  and /rom  thence  towards 
the  bridge  and  the  tower  of  Simon.''  * 

All  the  preceding  considerations  go  to  show  very  clearly, 
that  the  (rid^&,described  by  Josephus  could  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  causeway. 

Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  all  historical  notices,  it  is  difiScult 
to  assign  to  the  causeway  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  time  of 
Joeephus.  So  long  as  the  old  wi^l  remained  along  the  brow  of 
Zion,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  street  ran,  as  now,  along  the  foot 
of  the  declivity  ;  nor  that  the  steps  which  of  old  led  down  from 
a  gate  of  the  temple  on  this  side,  and  again  up  the  ascent  west- 
wards, were  in  a  Ime  with  the  present  street  and  causeway  ;  but, 
rather,  further  north.^  At  a  later  period,  however,  when  Jerusalem 
was  rebuilt,  and  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  city  became  united 
in  one,  a  street  would  very  naturally  come  to  be  built  along  the 
present  course  ;  and  then  too,  it  would  be  natural  to  extend  it 
across  the  low  ground  to  the  temple  area.  The  aqueduct,  like- 
wise, which,  if  ancient,  was  not  improbably  at  first  carried  along 
the  bridge,  would  now,  after  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  be 
likely  to  be  brought  round  by  the  causeway.  But  when  all  this 
may  have  taken  place, — ^whether  under  Adrian,  or  Constantino, 
or  Justinian,  or  'Omar,  or  even  later  under  the  Egyptian  Khalif 
who  caused  the  aqueduct  to  be  rebuilt,' — c€m  probably  never 

>  Jos.  B.  J.5.  4.  2,  «a  iMn-fflrorMr^  *  Jot.  B.  J.  6.  S,  1,  irorA  rhy  ivcrly^ 

iMv^jr  XcT^fifiwr.  frcrra  if  ^uX^  vw  41  o{  Ka\  r^y  yi^vpay  iral  rhy  Mftmyos 

ifTfy^  fri  r^r  kvitipwy  rov  Zcpov  oro^  vOmr.     See  above,  p.  228. 

hwfifriirf.    This  fiwiKM  is  probably  the  *  See  above,  p.  209. 

witii  the  3o«XfvH^oy,  which  Titus  *  An  Arabic  inscriptioD  upon  the  aqne- 


oauaed  to  be  burned ;  B.  J.  6.  6.  8.  duct  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  refers  it  to 

*  B.  J.  6.  6.  1,  8.    ib.  S.  8.  1.     See    the  Sultan  Muhammed  Ibn  Kaluwib,  one 

•b9?e,  p.  228L  of  the  Baharite  djnastj  in  Egypt,  who  as- 
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he  determined,  because  of  the  entire  sQence  of  all  earlier  his- 
tory.* 

It  may  not  be  oat  of  place  here,  to  dwell  for  a  moment  npon 
the  probable  antiquity  of  the  immense  extexior  substroctions, 
which  we  have  been  considering,  as  well  as  of  those  interior 
massive  vaults,  first  brought  to  light  by  Mr  Caiherwoody  and 

E resented  to  the  eye  in  tile  fine  drawings  of  Mr  Tipping.*  I 
ave  elsewhere  remarked,'  that  these  external  remains  are  prob- 
ably to  be  referred  to  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  days  of 
Herod ;  inasmuch  as  the  magnitude  of  the  stones,  and  the 
workmanship,  as  compared  with  other  remaining  monnmenta  of 
Herod,  seem  to  point  to  an  eariier  origin.  There  is,  therefore, 
little  room  for  limitation,  in  referring  t£em  badk,  if  not  to  the 
time  of  Solomon  himself,  yet  perhaps  to  the  day$  <^  his  mcce^ 
$or$  ;  who,  according  to  Josephus,  built  up  here  immense  waJla 
<<  immovable  for  all  time  /'  m  which  works  '^  long  ages  were 
consumed."  ^  The  language  of  the  historian  stron^y  implies, 
that  the  substructions  of  the  temple,  of  which  he  was  thua 
speaking  ;  those  existing  in  his  day  and  which  he  himself  beheld 
with  so  much  admiration ;  were  the  same  that  bad  been  built  up 
during  those  long  ages  after  Solomon.  The  feeble  band  of  exiles, 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon,  could  haidly  have 
accomplished  works  like  these ;  and  the  glory  of  the  temple 
which  they  erected,  was  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
seen  the  former  house.'  And  as  to  Herod,  diere  is  no  intimation 
in  the  various  accounts  of  Josephus,  that  this  monarch  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  vast  sub^ructions  of  the  outer  enclosure, 
laid  during  the  ^'  long  ages''  after  Solomon.  Indeed,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  historian,  expressing  lus  own  admiration  of  ihoaa 
mmiense  ancient  works,  implies  the  contrary.* 

Still,  should  it  turn  out  to  be  a  &ct,  that  the  use  of  the 
arch  cannot  be  traced  back  to  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  days 
of  the  successors  of  Solomon ;  a  ponition,  which,  Uiough  often 
asserted,  has  not  yet  (I  believe)  been  proved,  except  as  to  Greek 
and  Roman,  and  perhaps  Egyptian  architecture  ;  then  it  might 
certainly  be  conceded,  that  Herod  may  at  least  have  rebuilt  then 

oendod  the  throne  A.  D.  1294;  DegnigMf  *  See  VoL  L  pi  28S.  [1.  427.1 

Hilt.  L  IK  82S,  Germ.   D'HerbeloC,  pi  616,  «  Joe  Antt.  15.  11.  S»  AcirftMt  v# 

IbL    SohQUzp.92.    Ho^  City  IL  p.  49a  wwwrixfW    B.  J.  &  &  I,«ltl#Myip4^ 

*  For    A  tiuik  And  ranlti   under   th«  l(ainMU&5iK«r  Mnm  wkfrtSu 

eantewaj,  and  their  bemring  npon  Hi  an-  *  Hag.  2,  S. 

tiqnStj,  aee  below,  ander  ^  Waters  of  Je-  *  Joeephnt  does  indeed  apeak  In  ana 

rutalem,  ike  Acm!edmet*  place   of  Herod  aa  **  remoriiw  llw  dd 


place   0 
'  CaUierwoodinVoLLp.SQ2eq.[L447    hmiidatioiii  and  laTing  down  naw;^  hoi 
iq.]  also  in  Bartlett*e  Walka,  <te.  p.  156    here  it  is  expretdy  mM,  that  thcaa 


iq.    Tipping  in  the  Plates  and  Notes  to  the  fonndationa  of  the  mUi  or  turn  Itarif  | 

Traill*s  Josepbns,  mostly  in  V6L  I.     See  Antt  15.  11.  8,  ArcA^  M  re^  ^X^wm 

also  Wolcott  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  IS4S,  btiitXimn^   KarmfimXSftnmf     kri^mn^    ^ 

pi  17  sq.  ^Mt¥  r^¥  tmkw  4y^*t^ 
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iraalti  ud  mibstractions  upon  more  andefint  foundations.  In 
this  way,  if  necessary^  most  of  the  present  appearances  might 
doobtless  be  satisfiu^torily  accounted  for.  Tet  the  bridge,  at 
kasty  between  the  temple  and  Zion,  is  first  mentioned  during  the 
■lege  by  Pompey,  twenty  years  or  more  before  Herod  was  made 


IdlUL 

The( 


>  diaeoyeries  at  Nineveh  have  also  thrown  new  light  upon 
the  biftoiy  of  the  aich.  That  city  was  destroyed  B.  G.  606  ; 
lees  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  Borne  was  founded  ;  and 
only  about  three  years  after  the  decease  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah. 
Yet  the  aich  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  ruins.  There 
exist  a  vaulted  chamber  and  several  vaulted  passages  ;  and 
''  arched  nteways  are  continually  represented  in  the  bas-re- 
liefik''  *  It  18  also  related  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  tunnel 
fix>m  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon,  ascribed  to  Semiramis,  was 
TBolled.*  It  follows^  that  the  arch  was  well  known  in  the  east 
long  before  the  period  of  the  Jewish  exile ;  and  at  least  seven  or 
eigpt  ONEturies  before  the  time  of  Herod.  And  although,  among 
ib  mins  of  Nineveh,  it  is  less  frequent  and  less  massive  and 
dabomte  than  at  Jerusalem ;  yet  this  may  perhaps  be  suffi- 
Giently  accounted  for,  by  the  absence  of  like  appropriate  ma- 
terialsy  and  by  the  very  different  character  of  the  Assyrian 
aieliitectme  in  general 

In  respect  to  the  huge  beveUed  stones,  which  are  seen  in  the 
moet  antique  portions  of  these  temple  substructions,  as  also  in 
the  massive  ancient  chambers  adjacent  to  the  Damascus  gate,  I 
have  elsewhere  ventured  to  ascribe  to  them  a  Jewish  origin,  and 
to  regard  them  as  exhibiting  a  peculiar  style  of  Jewish  archi- 
tecture.' The  sune  feature  is  very  strikingly  displayed  in  the 
walls  of  the  great  Haram  at  Hebron.^  Bevelled  stones  of  the 
like  character  have  since  been  brought  to  light  in  the  vast 
ancient  ruins  of  Ba'albek  and  other  temples  of  Lebanon  ; '  in 
the  earliest  substructions  and  walls  of  the  great  fortresses  of 
esh-Shaldf,  Htinln,  and  B4ni&s  ;  *  in  the  old  wall  of  Tyre  ;  "^  and 
in  the  antique  remains  at  JebeU  and  on  the  island  BuwM,  the 

>  Lijud's  Nineyeh,  IL  pp.  41,  260  and  *  For    eah-Shftkif;   see    abore,  p.    52. 

Bote.     Diaooreries  at  mnereh  and  Babj-  For  Hflnin  and  B&ni4s,  see  below,  under 

k^   pa   1S8,   1«1     So  too  De  Sanies  May  20th  and  27th.     See  also  W.   M. 

MamtdT*  etc  IL  p.  181;  where  it  ii  m-  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac  1846,  pp.  198, 

kted,  that  fr^mnlt  twelve  yards  high  nn-  202,207. 

dsr  die  kej-Hooe  had  been  disoorered  a*  ^  Not  long  before  my  Tisit  to  Pales- 

Mi— tek  a  fow  mondit  beforo  by  11  V.  tine,  excarattons  bod  been  going  on  along 

Pkea.  the  eastern  side  o   the  peninsula  of  Tyre. 

*  Diod.  Sie.  Hist  2.  9.  I  was  informed  by  the  Rer  W.  M.  Thom- 
■  8m  VoL  L  p.  887.  f  L  484.1  son,  who  had  visited  the  works,  that  the 

*  See  VoL  IL  p.  76.  [a  484.]  ancient  wall  of  the  city  in  that  part  had 

*  For  BaTalbek,  see  below,  under  June  thus  been  brought  to  light ;  and  that  it 
9tk.  For  the  temple  at  Mi(jdel,  see  bek>w,  was  built  with  bevelled  stones,  like  the 
•■dff  June  dth.  wall  at  Jerusalem. 

YoL.  m.— 20 
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ancient  Aradus.*  All  these  circumstances  go  to  show,  that  this 
was  a  feature  of  architecture  common  in  those  ages  throughout 
Palestine  and  Phenicia  ;  but  which,  so  fiir  as  appears,  has  never 
been  found  in  any  country  west  of  Palestine,  nor  elsewhere  in 
any  connection  with  the  early  architecture  of  Egypt,  Oreece, 
or  Rome.*  It  may  have  been  Phenician  in  its  origin,  and  in- 
troduced among  the  Jews  by  Hiram  or  other  architects  from 
Tyre  ;  but  that  it  was  a  pti^iarUy  in  the  architecture  of  the 
country,  there  would  seem  to  be  uttle  reason  to  doubt.  It 
therefore  may  have  its  appropriate  place,  in  estimating  the  age 
and  character  of  ancient  remains. 


YL  THE  FOBTBESS  ANTONIA* 

In  respect  to  Antonia,  the  problem  is,  to  find  for  it  a  place 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  present  Haram  area,  where  the 
tolerably  full  description  of  Josephus  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  physical  and  archfleological  features  of  the  Rromid. 

The  earliest  notice  of  a  fortress  on  this  quarter  of  the  andent 
temple  enclosure,  is  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah ;  where  ''  the 
Birdh  pertaining  to  the  house"  or  temple  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned.' In  this  word  we  have  apparently  the  origin  of  the 
later  Greek  name  Baris  {Bapi^:)^  applied  to 'the  fortress  erected 
(or  rather  rebuilt)  before  the  time  of  Herod  on  the  north  of  the 
temple  enclosure.  It  is  thus  described  by  Josephus:^  "On 
the  northern  side,  a  quadrangular  acropolis  haa  been  bmlt 
up  ;  weU  fortified,  and  distinguished  for  its  strength.  This  the 
kings  and  high  priests  of  the  Asmonean  race,  who  preceded 
Herod,  had  erected  and  named  it  Baria;  in  order  that  there  the 
priestly  robes  might  be  laid  up,  which  the  high  priest  wore  only 
when  he  offered  sacrifice."  By  which  of  the  Maccabees  this  for- 
tress had  been  built  up,  we  are  not  informed.  We  have  only  the 
incidental  notice,  that  Judas  '^  built  walls  around  the  city,  and 

>  For  Jebeil,  we  Wolcott  in  BiblioCh.  whole  temple.    The  primary  idea  b  pr^ 

Sac.  1843,  p.  85.    For  KawlA,  tee  W.  H  bably  a  fortified  temple,  or  *«  temple  fcr- 

Thornton  in  Biblioth.  Saa  1848,  p.  251.  treM."    See  Geeen.  Heh.  Lex.  mb  roo. 

•  The  rustic  archhectore  onder  the  later  «  Jo«.  Antt  15.  IL  4,  KmrkUr^fidtmm 
Roman  emperors,  U  dilbieot.  It  U  in  «x«vyMU,  impiwXa  iyy^^mt  t^yVi  4f^ 
•ome  respects  an  exaggeratioQ  of  the  be-  rw'xirro,  Iti^ofn  *x«f^»^w-  *«*fW  d 
reUed  stirle  ;  and  may  poedhlj  hare  been  ,^  'H^NWey  ref  'Anf^MmUm  y4mm  fmn- 
borrowed  from  Uie  eart.— It  would  be  a  Xtij  icol  Vx«f«^  i>«e«^iKW.  m1  Utm 
matter  of  aome  interMt  to  amrtain,  whe-  rfjriA«rar,  i,s  rf«r  tV  l^p^utkp  9^r^  km- 
tber  any  trmoes  of  the  beir^  style  exist  «,ar^  m-oXiir,  1^^  Irar  1^  b^mr.  t^ 
among  the  remaina  of  Carthag^  the  /.^^  A  i^x"P«^  *#»f*'»w«.— Tha  ■«» 
daughter  of  Tjn.  Upis  is  fbundalso  Antt  IS.  II.  J.  ft.  li. 

•  Neh.  2,  8  nT^b  -^^J^  rvy^^n,  in  Ifi.  2.  ib.  18.  4.  S.  B.  J.  L  a  S.  ik  L 
the  address  of  David,  1  Chr.  29,   1.   19,  &.  4.   ib.  1.  18.  2. 

oomp.  22,  5,  the  word  rn^l  nfen  to  the 
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loftjr  iowen,  against  the  incursions  of  the  enemy ;"  ^  and  also 
that  Simon  *' strengthened  still  more  the  hill  of  the  temple,  that 
was  near  by  the  Akra."*  His  son  Hyrcanus  likewise  added  still 
farther  to  its  construction.'  This  Baris  then,  this  strong  fortress, 
existed  upon  the  north  of  the  temple,  when  Pompey  afterwards 
besieged  the  latter  ;*  and  when  too  Herod  broke  into  the  lower 
city  and  outer  temple,  and  took  the  rest  by  storm.' 

When  Herod  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  he  re- 
built also  the  fortress  Baris  ;  and  called  ithenceferth  Antonia, 
after  one  of  his  friends.'  It  stood  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
temple  enclosure ; '  was  quadrangular,  with  towers  at  the  four 
comers ; '  and  was  built  up  at  great  expense  and  in  a  manner  not 
inferior  to  a  royal  palace.'  Antonia  was  the  fortress  of  the 
temple  ;  ap  the  temple  was  that  of  the  city.^' 

A  more  specific  description  of  Antonia  places  it,  or  rather  its 
main  citadel  ((aucpoTroXi^)^^^  upon  a  rock  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  temple  enclosure,  fifty  cubits  high.*'  The  interior  of  the 
fortress  had  all  the  extent  and  arrangements  of  a  palace ;  beins 
divided  up  into  apartments  of  every  kind,  and  courts  surrounded 
with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  also  broad  open  places  for  encamp- 
ments ; "  so  that,  as  having  everything  necessary  within  itself 
it  seemed  a  city,  while  in  its  magnificence  it  was  a  palace. 
Where  the  fortress  joined  upon  the  northern  and  western  porti- 
cos of  the  temple,  it  had  flights  of  stairs  descending  to  both. 
We  have  seen  above,"  that  Antonia  was  separated  from  Bezetha 
on  the  north  by  a  deep  artificial  trench,  lest  it  should  be  ap- 
proachable from  that  hUl ;  and  the  depth  of  the  trench  added 
greatly  to  the  elevation  of  the  towers. 

The  Antonia  on  the  rock  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  tem- 
ple area,  was  apparently  a  main  Acropolis  or  citadel,  within  a 
larger  walled  fortress  bearing  the  same  general  name.  Indeed,  it 
is  expressly  called  an  acropolis  (ofcpiwoXi^)^  situated  at  this  very 
point."  At  this  point,  too,  it  is  once  mentioned  as  a  tower .^^ 
On  the  other  hand,  Antonia  as  a  whole  is  never  called  a  tower ; 
but  is  spoken  of  only  as  a/ortressy^^  presenting,  as  is  once  said,  a 

«  Joii  Antt  1%  7.  7.  •  B.J.  1.  21.  1. 

*  1  Msec  18,  52  mU  «po<rwx^/MMrff  rh  '*  Ibid.  6.  5.  8. 

IpM  rwi  Up0m  rh  npk  r^y^Axpar.  "  Antt  15.  11.  4. 

'  Antt  18.  4.  8,  vXn^  rf  hp^  Bdptw  '*  B.  J.  5.  5.  8. 

Mmrm^Kwa^dfUPos,  ''  lb.  ical  irrporoir(9c0P  altkiif  irAorcfof. 


*  Jos.  Antt  14.  4.  1-8.   Comp.  B.  J.  1.  If  any  one  prefers  here  to  render  (rrpvro- 
7. 1-4.  w499fr  by  hosts,  armies^  or  oven  by  troops^ 

*  Antt  14.  15.  14.  ib.  14. 16.  1.    B.  J.  I  do  not  object     The  word  u  a  general 
L  18.  2.  one. 

*  B.  J.  1.  21.  1.   ib.  L  5.  4.   Antt  15.  "  B.  J.  5.  4.  2.     See  above,  p.  211. 
11.  4,  fin.  »  Antt  15.  11.  6.     B.  J.  5.  5.  8. 

*  B.  J.  1.  5.  4,  ppolpiw  K  ir  T#  fiop^i^  "  B.  J.  5. 5.  8,  irpi  rrisrov  ir^pyw  Sofii^ 
mXiftmrt  rov  Itpov  irpotrKtlfitpoy,  ffsms* 

*  Ibid.  5. 5. 8,  wvpyoui^s  8^  olca  rh  Toy  "  Gr.  fpo^pioy  B.  J.  1.  5.  4.  ih.  1.  Sl^ 
#Xi/ca,  Kttrii  ymrUu^  riccn^of  krfyoa  Sic/-  1.     Antt  18.  4.  8. 
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'^  tower-like ''  appearance.^  The  rock  oh  which  the  acropolis 
stood  is  described  as  fifty  cubits  high ;  a  statement  which  can  only 
be  r^arded  as  a  loose  estimate  of  the  historian  after  years  d 
absence ;  and  which,  judging  from  the  hiffh  giound  now  on  the 
north,  must  be  taken  with  considerable  aUowance.'  This  rock 
oould  not  have  had  a  reiy  great  lateral  extent ;  for  it  was  cov- 
ered over  from  the  base  to  the  top  with  hewn  stones,  both  for 
ornament  and  to  render  the  ascent  more  difficult  to  assaiknts.' 
Upon  this  rock  thus  encased  was  situated  the  acropolis,  which 
would  in  this  way  itself  be  "  tower-like  ; "  but  could  hiudly  be 
expected  to  have  otixer  towers  at  the  four  comers,  still  fifty  and 
seventy  cubits  high ;  nor  to  comprise  within  itself  '^  broad  open 
places  for  encampments/^ 

The  same  distinction  between  the  acropolis  and  the  fiHiress 
in  general,  is  implied  by  several  other  circumstances  narrated 
by  tiie  Jewish  historian.  When  Titus,  in  the  course  of  his  as- 
sault upon  Antonia,  had  by  the  power  of  his  engines  made  a 
breach  in  the  wall,  the  ardour  of  his  troops  was  dampened  by 
the  sight  of  another  wall  which  the  Jews  had  built  up  within.* 
And  when  the  Romans  had  surprised  the  acropolis  W  ni^t, 
and  Titus  himself  had  been  among  the  first  to  ascend  into  it, 
many  of  the  Jews,  in  fleeing  away  to  the  temple,  fdl  into  a 
mine  that  had  been  dug  by  the  tyrant  John.  The  ftonums  also 
rushed  forward,  and  strove  to  enter  the  temple  area  with  the 
Jews ;  but  were  repulsed  after  many  hours  of  hard  fighting. 
This  combat  Titus  looked  down  upon  from  the  acropolis.^  Stm 
ftirther,  when  the  Boman  army,  after  seven  days  of  labour,  had 
by  order  of  Titus  razed  the  very  foundations  of  the  acropolis^ 
and  so  formed  a  broad  approach  against  the  temple,  Titus  is  fitiU 
represented  as  taking  his  station  in  Antonia,  in  order  to  oveilook 
the  assault  and  direct  the  ftirther  efibrts  of  his  troops.* 

From  all  these  circumstances  it  seems  evident,  ^t  the  acro- 
polis, standing  at  the  northwest  comer  and  encased  with  a  focing 
of  hewn  stone  on  every  side,  probably  of  sloping  work,-  was 
nevertheless  separated  fiom  the  temple  area  by  a  considerable 
interval.  This  interval  was  a  part  of  the  outer  fortress,  enclosed 
by  the  wall  which  on  the  south  divided  Antonia  from  the  tem- 
ple ;  so  that  the  acropolis  rose  "  tower-like "  within  this  outer 
fortress  in  its  northwestern  part,  and  was  enclosed  by  it.  Nor 
is  such  an  arrangement  of  a  fortress  without  analogy,  even  at 
the  present  day.    The  groat  castle  el-Husn,  at  the  north.end  <^ 

«  Gr.  wvpyo9iHs  B.  J.  6.  6.  8.  •  B.  J.  5.  6.  a 

*  Jowplrai  was  natarallj  tempted  to  ex-        *  B.  J.  6.  1. 3,  4. 
•ggerate  in  aU  that  related  to  his  own        '  lb.  6.  1.  7,  8. 
ooontrymen ;  and  also  in  respect  to  the        *  B.  J.  6.  2. 1,  6,  7.    Alio  Bw  J.  6w  4. 

strength  of  fbrtificationi^   which  Roman  4,  &. 
▼akmr  had  oreroome. 
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Lebanon,  stands  upon  a  high  ridge,  commanding  a  view  both  of 
the  lake  of  Hums  and  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  nearly  square, 
and  of  great  extent,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  another  interior  citadel,  more  than  a  hundred  paces  in 
length  by  seventy  in  breadth,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat  with 
water,  rises  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  This  acro- 
pdis  is  built  up  with  sloping  work  of  hewn  stones,  as  if  encas- 
u^  a  mound  or  rock  within  ;  not  merely,  as  is  now  seen  at  Jeru- 
aalem  and  elsewhere,  so  as  to  form  the  foundations  of  the  towers, 
bat  carried  up  between  the  towers  and  nearly  to  the  same  height.^ 
This  castle,  with  its  interior  citadel,  all  bearing  the  name  el- 
Husn,  seems  to  me  to  illustrate,  in  some  degree,  the  plan  of  the 
fortress  Antonia  with  its  acropolis. 

Along  with  the  preceding  description  of  Antonia,  it  is  likewise 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  area  of  Solomon's  temple  was  origi- 
nally a  square,  measuring  a  stadium  on  each  side  or  four  stadia 
in  circuit ;  which  circuit  was  enlarged  by  Herod  to  9ix  stadia, 
imduding  Antonia  ;  thus  enclosing  double  the  former  area,  or 
pff>  square  stadia  instead  of  one.*  From  this  account  it  would 
strictly  follow,  that  the  area  of  Antonia  also  was  a  square 
measuring  a  stadium  on  each  side.  But  as  Josephus  was  writing 
at  Bome,  witiiout  actual  measurements  and  after  an  absence  of 
many  years  firom  Jerusalem,  the  statement  can  be  regarded  only 
10  a  general  estimate  expressed  in  a  popular  form.  It  may  also 
be  remembered,  that,  according  to  the  measurements  already 
given,'  the  present  Haram  area  is  1529  feet  in  length  from  south 
to  north,  by  about  925  feet  in  bretidth ;  thus  leaving  on  the 
north  an  extension  of  about  six  hundred  feet  more  than  a  square. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  temple  enclo- 
Bore  formed  an  exact  mathematical  square  ;  for  in  an  area  of 
such  extent,  even  if  the  length  were  much  greater  than  the 
breadth,  it  would  still  in  popular  language  be  called  a  square. 

From  all  the  various  considerations  thus  far  presented,  it  is 
at  least  not  a  hasty  conclusion  to  infer,  as  was  done  conjecturally 
in  a  former  volume,*  that  the  fortress  Antonia  occupied  perhaps 
the  whole  northern  part  of  the  present  Haram  area.  That  is  to 
say,  it  occupied  the  tract  on  the  north  of  the  proper  temple 
square,  whatever  it  might  be,  extending  from  south  to  north 

*  Sm  below,  under  Jane  14th.  Bnrck-  Xafi$a»fOfjL4rris  Koirris^Arrmftat.  Th.  1.  21. 1, 
haarifi  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  168. — A  like  in-  iral  riiw  irtpl  avrhp  [rhp  ya6y]  hvrr^ix^aaro 
tenor  citadel  within  an  outer  fortress,  is  x^pay,  rris  o1i<nis  iixkeuriay. — The  Talmud 
teen  in  th'e  great  castle  es-Snbeibeh  near  m  like  manner  speaks  of  the  temple  enclo- 
Banias ;  see  under  Maj  27th.  sure  as  a  square,  measuring  five  hundred 

*  Jot.  Antt  15. 11. 8,  roGro  8^  ^i^T^irSy  cubits   on    each   side;    Lightfoot    Descr. 
9wpl0a\os,  rmdffwv  vrMmw  rhv  k6k\op  Templi,  c.  2.  0pp.  ed  Leusd.  I.  p.  654. 
txm^t  ixdorjis  yofvtas  trrdiioy  firjKos  AircH         *  See  above,  pp.  175,  176. 
A^yi^aM^s.  B.  J.  5. 5.2,6tk  iras  ic^kKos        *  See  Vol  I.  p.  292  sq.  [  I  482  sq.] 

'  alt  l(  0railotn  rvrc/irr^rro,  vtpi- 
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some  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  feet,  and  fitnn  west  to  eart 
about  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  And,  further^  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  inner  citadel  or  acropolis  wa«  in  the  north- 
western part,  upon  a  projection  of  rock  extending  from  Besetha 
into  the  said  area,  and  separated  from  the  said  hill  by  a  deep 
trencL  Very  possibly  also,  while  such  a  projecting  rock  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  acropolis,  tiiere  may  yet  have  been  built 
up  thereon  a  mound  of  earth,  enclosed  and  supported  by  the 
fiEMsing  of  sloping  work  of  hewn  stone  ;  as  is  apparently  the  case 
in  the  present  fortress  el-Husn.  Indeed,  such  a  mode  of  con- 
struction would  account  for  the  apparent  fiicility,  with  which  the 
troops  of  Titus  were  able,  in  seven  days,  to  overturn  the  rerj 
foundations  of  the  acropolis,  and  form  a  broad  approach  against 
the  temple.^ 

The  site  thus  proposed  for  Antonia  in  its  fUl  extent,  accords 
well  with  the  description  and  various  notices  of  Josephus ;  and 
enables  us  to  understand  and  apply  aU  his  specifications  in  a 
natural  manner  and  without  any  violence.  It  affords  ample 
space  for  all  the  "  apartments  cf  every  kind,  and  courts  8ii|§^ 
rounded  with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  broad  open  places  for 
encampments.'^*  It  leaves  room  for  the  square  form  of  die 
temple  area  proper,  as  specified  by  Josephus  and  the  Taknnd  ;  * 
and  although  we  do  not  now  find  the  whole  area,  inclusive  of 
Antonia,  to  be  full  six  stadia  in  circuit,  yet  the  actual  difference 
is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected  in  a  merely  popular  estimate. 

The  same  view  in  respect  to  Antonia  enables  us  to  account 
for  the  very  remarkable  excavation  on  the  north  of  the  present 
area,  still  more  than  seventy-five  feet  in  depth  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  width ;  which  tallies  so  strikin^y  with  the 
fi)sse  mentioned  by  Josephus  on  the  north  of  the  temple  and 
Antonia,  or  rather  of  BariSy  and  described  by  him  as  of  *'  infinite 
depth."  *  This  is  probably,  even  now,  the  deepest  excavation 
of  the  kind  known.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  very  depth  militates 
against  the  idea  of  its  having  been  intended  for  defence,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  probably  at  first  a  mere  reservoir  for  water; 
then  the  reply  is,  that  on  this  latter  supposition  the  great  depth 
is  still  more  anomalous  and  inexplicable.  As  a  military  fosse 
we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  its  depth  was 
'^ infinite  ;"  and  that,  too,  during  the  siege  by  Pompey,  many 
years  before  Herod  had  given  to  the  fortress  the  form  and  name 
of  Antonia.'  Herod  very  probably  enlarged  the  former  fosse 
along  the  eastern  part  of  the  fortress,  and  perhaps  deepened  it 

>  Jot.  B.  J.  e.  2.  1,   7,   Wp^uf  hrrm  *  See  Uie  preceding  page. 

mttraffrpf^^ufUmi  re^r  fii$  'ArrmrUt  ^fuK-  *  Gr.  hk  fiddcs  ivffif«r,  E.  J.  L  T.  ti 

lovf,   fi^xpt    rov    hpov  vAatcmv    iyeSoy  Antt.  14.  4.  2. 

•^pwlnrf,  *  See  tlie  preceding  note. 

'  See  aboTC,  p.  281. 
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still  more.  At  a  later  period,  apparently,  it  was  converted  into 
m  vast  reseryoir  for  water ;  for  which  it  has  evidently  been  nsed 
at  some  former  time.*  But  it. is  not  necessary  to  suppose, 
that  the  **  deep  trench  *'*  between  Antonia  and  Bezetha,  was 
carried  through  the  rock  o£  Bezetha  at  the  same  depth  or  of  the 
same  width,  as  is  now  foimd  in  the  great  reservoir.  Indeed,  it 
may  not  be  improbable,  that  the  inner  citadel  of  Antonia  stood 
mainly  upon  the  rock  and  site  now  covered  by  the  Sera!  or 
barracks ;  and  that  the  trench,  by  which  it  was  separated  fix)m 
Besetha,  was  cut  through  the  rock,  deep  indeed,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily wide,  not  &r  south  of  the  line  of  the  present  street 
in  that  part  That  is  to  say,  that  the  lofty  acropolis,  &ced  to 
the  top  with  sloping  work  of  hewn  stone,  stood  out  further  north 
than  the  main  body  of  the  lower  fortress,  and  so  as  possibly  to 
be  on  the  west  of  the  present  deep  excavation. 

The  like  extent  of  Antonia  seems  fiirther  to  be  indicated  by 
the  features  of  the  present  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram  area.  At 
the  northern  end,  as  we  have  seen,'  we  find  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  wall  of  a  comer  tower  or  bastion,  measuring  about 
eighty-three  feet ;  and  then  again  the  projection  of  which  the 
Golden  gate  foims  part,  extending  fifty-five  feet,  and  which  ap- 
parently was  once  the  base  of  another  tower.  From  the  southern 
side  of  this  last  projection  to  the  southeast  comer  is  a  distance  of 
1018  feet ;  and  to  the  northeast  comer  is  about  516  feet.  A  line 
drawn  from  this  point  of  division  westward  across  the  Haram  area, 
would  fall  about  150  feet  north  of  the  great  mosk.^  We  thus 
should  have  the  present  area  divided  into  two  portions ;  the 
southern  portion  measuring  1018  feet  by  925  feet,  would  then 
represent  the  square  of  the  ancient  temple.'  The  northem 
tract,  having  the  same  breadth,  and  measuring  about  516  feet 
from  south  to  north,  would  in  this  way  be  left  for  the  extent  of 
Antonia.  To  this  last  may  then  be  added  the  site  of  the  present 
Serai,  if  occupied  of  old  by  the  inner  acropolis  ;  thus  increasing 
the  area  of  the  whole  fortress  to  the  extent  of  some  150  feet 
towards  the  north  on  the  northwestern  part.  These  estimates, 
of  course,  require  the  language  of  Josephus  to  be  taken  in  a 
popular  sense  ;  and  there  is  no  ground  for  assigning  to  it  any 
other.  The  Golden  gate,  according  to  this  view,  was  near  the 
southeastem  angle  of  the  fortress ;  and  led  out  from  Antonia 
/into  the  country  at  this  sheltered  spot,  where  no  enemy  could 

*  See  abore,  p.  172.    Ako  Vol  L  pp.     projectioo  next  further  south,  would  take 
293  sq.  380  sq.     [i.  434,  489  sq.]  from  the  southern  part  about  1 10  feet,  and 

'  Gr.  Spvyfia  /3ad^,  B.  J.  5.  4.  2.  add  it  to  the  northem  tract ;  thus  making 

'  See  above,  pp.  173,  175.  the  former  to  be  about  908  feet  bj  925 

*  See  the  measurements  referred  to  in  the  feet,  or  nearly  an  exact  square.     Bat  goch 
preceding  note.  a  line  would  leare  too  little  qpace  on  tht 

*  A  line  drawn  acroaa  the  area  from  the  north  of  the  moak. 
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BOCceBsfolly  assail  it  The  elaborate  aichiteoture  of  this  gate  is 
usually  referred  to  the  time  of  Herod  ;'  and  the  rougher  courses 
of  the  comer  bastion  in  the  northeast  may  well  belong  to  the 
same  epoch,  although  they  are  more  massiye  than  any  other  of 
the  remaining  worlra  of  Herod. 

The  same  general  position  of  Aitonia  furnishes  an  easy 
explanation  of  some  other  circumstances  connected  with  tb!e 
temple. 

One  of  these  is  the  ftct,  that  Joeephus,  in  describing  the 
gates  of  the  temple  leading  to  the  city  and  suburb,  speaks  only 
ci  the  four  upon  the  west  and  one  in  the  southern  side ;  thua 
affording  strong  ground  for  the  inference,  that  there  were  none 
upon  the  north.  If  now  Antonia  with  its  lofty  citadel  and  deep 
fosse  lay  along  upcm  the  whole  of  this  northern  side,  we  have  at 
once  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  silence. 

Another  circumstance,  which  may  thus  be  readily  ezplainedy 
is  the  Babbinic  statement,  that  the  holy  house  itself  stood  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  outer  court  or  temple  area.  According 
to  the  Talmud :  "  The  greatest  space  was  on  the  south ;  the 
next  on  the  east ;  the  next  on  the  north  ;  and  the  least  on  Ae 
west.'"  That  is  to  say,  the  building  was  in  the  northwestern 
part ;  but  its  leng^  bemg  from  west  to  east,  the  space  left  next 
the  western  wall  or  portico  was  less  than  that  on  the  ncnrth. 
The  like  position  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  account  giyen  by 
Josephus,  that  Titus  cast  up  one  of  his  mounds  and  brouj^t 
forward  his  engines  "  overagainst  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
umer  temple  ; '' '  it  being  obvious  that  the  Romans  made  their 
assaults  upon  the  wall  oi  the  temple  area,  whether  from  the  dty 
or  from  Antonia,  at  or  near  the  northwest  comer.  li^  therefore, 
the  rock  es-SQkrah,  now  beneath  the  mosk  of  Omar,  which  the 
Jews  in  the  fourth  century  were  accustomed  to  wuil  oyer  as 
marking  the  site  of  their  former  temple,  does  thus  mark  some 
point  in  the  trae  site,  (which  I  am  not  disposed  to  call  in  ques- 
tion),^ then  the  position  thus  indicated  by  this  rock  accords  well 
with  that  above  described  by  the  Babbins  ;  provided  the  temple 
area  was  in  popular  language  a  square,  and  the  tract  further 
north  was  occupied  by  Antonia. 

In  the  same  way  we  perceive  a  satisfitctory  reason  for  the 
historian's  application  of  the  celebrated  oracle,  that  "  the  city 
and  temple  would  be  captured,  when  the  temple  should  become 
four-square."  ■  He  asserts  that  "  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Antonia,  made  the  temple  four-square  ; "  and  thus 

Cathenrood  In  Btftktfs  Walki,  Ed.  *  B.  J.  S.  2.  7.  Ih.  SL  4.  1. 

S, pp.  158,  159,  161.  «  See  Vol  I  p.  SOa  [L  441] 

*  la  Lightfoot,  Deecr.  Templi  Hieroe.  o.  *  &  J.  6.  5.  4. 
8»  0pp.  ed.  Leoid.  L  p.  SM 
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ih6  oracle  received  its  falfilment.  Preyioudy,  then,  the  tem^ 
(J€p6y)  waj  not  a  square ;  because  it  comprised  Aiitonia  as  a 
part  of  itseE  It  was  an  oblong,  and  perhaps  irregular ;  espe^ 
cially  if  we  regard  the  citadel  as  making  a  projection  towdldi 
the  north.  This  oblong,  by  the  destruction  cf  Antonia,  was 
reduced  to  the  square  of  the  temple  area  proper. 

Such  are,  in  general,  the  grounds  on  which,  in  my  former 
work,  I  ventured  to  bring  forward,  hypothetically,  and  with 
some  hesitation,  the  view  which  assigns  so  great  an  extent  to  'l^ 
fortress  Antonia.  Repeated  subsequent  examination  has  onlj 
served  to  render  those  grounds  more  definite  and  clear ;  and  thuff 
far  to  give  confirmation  to  the  hypothesis. 

According  to  the  earlier  view,  the  citadel  or  acropolis  at  the 
Aor&west  comer  of  the  temple  area,  constituted  of  itself  the  whole 
fortress  Antonia.  This  view  is  still  preferred  by  several  writers. 
But  they  thus  overlook  the  extent  assigned  by  Josephus  to 
Antonia ;  its  city-like  character ;  and  the  '^apartments  of  every 
kind,  and  courts  surrounded  with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  broad 
open  places  for  encampments.^'  And  ^rther,  they  are  com- 
pelled, either  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  the  historian  as  to  the 
square  form  of  the  proper  temple  area ; '  a  course  which  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  follow  ;  or  else  to  deny  the  antiquity  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  present  Haram  area.*  The  strong 
reasons  against  this  latter  course  have  been  already  enumerated.' 

The  chief  reason  assigned  against  the  view  proposed  by  me, 
is  the  alleged  fact,  that  '^  the  whole  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
temple  was  not  covered  by  the  fortress  in  question.*'  *  In  support 
of  this  allegation,  reference  is  made  to  the  various  sieges  of  the 
temple,  in  connection  with  the  city,  as  narrated  by  Josephus. 
Of  such  sieges  no  less  than  filre  are  described,  and  another  is 
spoken  of  as  planned.  Three  of  them  took  place  while  the 
fortress  still  bore  the  name  of  Bans,  viz.  those  by  Aretas,  Pom- 
pey,  and  Herod.  The  other  three,  those  by  Florus  (intended), 
Cestius,  and  Titus,  occurred  long  after  the  reconstruction  of  the 
fortress  by  Herod  as  Antonia. 

About  the  year  63  B.  C.  or  shortly  before  Pompey's  arrival, 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  PetrsBa,  as  the  ally  of  Hyrcanus  against 
Aristobulus,  '^  made  an  assault  upon  the  temple  and  beleaguered 
Aristobulus  ;  the  people  supporting  Hyrcanus  and  assisting  him 
in  the  siege,  while  only  the  priests  continued  with  Aristobulus."  • 

'  Thus  Mr  Catherwood  expressly  rejects  648.    Also  Mmeum  of  Class.  Antiq.  Hi^ 

the  testimony  of  Josephus  as  to  the  square  1853,  p.  445. 

form    of    the    temple    area ;     Bartletfs        *  Jos.  Antt  14.  2.  I,  6  9^  rciy  *Apd$mf 

Walks,  Ed.  2.  p.  165.  fituriKtis  .  .  .  vpwffiaK^v  r^    Up^^   rlw 

•  Holy  City,  XL  pp.  863,  860  sq.  *Aptffr60ovkop    iiroKi6pKu,   xpoeri^/Uprnt 
'  See  above,  p.  220  sq.  8^    rod    IHifAOV    r^    'TpKoyf   icai    ffv/i99- 

*  Holy  City,  II.  p.  848.     Krafit  p.  74     KiopKowros    aifr^,  \Uimw   l\  rww  Up4m 
•q.     Comp.   Tobler,  Topogr.  L  pp.  636-    *Aptffrofio6x^  vpoo/Mi^rrspr. 
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The  siege  was  afterwards  raised  by  the  Roman  general  Scannn. 
As  there  is  in  this  account  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  point  of 
assault  upon  the  temple,  the  passage  can  have  not&ng  to  do 
with  the  matter  now  before  us.* 

The  siege  by  Pompey  took  place  in  the  year  62  B.  C.  That 
general,  advancing  from  Jericho  upon  the  Holy  City,  found  it 
strongly  fortified  on  all  sides  except  the  north  ;  '^  for  a  broad  and 
deep  valley  encompasses  the  city,  comprehending  within  it  tlie 
temple,  which  was  strongly  fortified  round  about  with  a  wall  of 
stone ;''  '^  so  that  the  city  being  taken,  this  would  be  a  second 
riaoe  of  refuge  from  the  enemy/' '  The  inhabitants  were  divided. 
The  partisans  of  Hyrcanus  opened  the  gates  to  Pompey,  and 
delivered  over  to  him  the  city  and  the  royal  palace.  ()n  the 
other  hand,  the  adherents  of  Aristobulus  retired  mto  the  temide ; 
and  having  cut  off  the-  bridge  leading  to  the  city,  prepared  to 
hold  out  tul  the  last.  Piso  was  now  sent  in  witiii  a  body  of 
troops  ;  he  stationed  guards  in  the  city  and  the  royal  palace;  and 
fortified  the  houses  towards  the  temple  and  the  parts  without 
around  the  temple.  ^^  Pompey  then  took  a  position  within,  on 
the  northern  quarter  of  tM  temple,  where  it  was  assailahfci, 
There  too  stood  lofty  towers,  and  a  trench  had  been  dug  ;  and 
it  was  encompassed  by  a  deep  valley ;  for  the  part  towuds  tlie 
iAtj  was  also  abrupt,  the  bridge  being  broken  down." '  The 
Bcnnans  cut  down  all  the  trees  round  about ;  and  ^'  filled  up  in 
the  northern  quarter  both  the  trench  and  the  whole  valley."  * 
But  this  was  done  with  difficulty,  the  trench  being  of  immense 
depth.*  The  engines  were  at  length  brought  up  ;  and,  the 
laq^  of  the  towers  having  been  thrown  down,  the  temple  waa 
oanied  by  storm.* 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  vglley  {^dpay^  mentioned  in  this 
account,  can  only  be  the  valley  on  the  west  of  the  temple  ;  jost 
as  it  is  also  clear,  that  the  artificial  trench  was  that  on  tiie 
north.  The  circumstance  so  distinctly  stated,  that  P<»npej 
filled  up  both  the  valley  and  the  trench  shows  definitely  that  hie 

'  It  U  indeed  ammed,  that  Ariftobohii  revtMerw,  «n^  t^  giytier  rwS  %•«  /J^ 

bad  *^abo  the  city  in  hit  power;*  ud  fes,  t5fr  fw  Mprnxi^-    kw90rimwm  U 

hmm  k  is  inferred,  that  the  Mnolt  on  the  ml  irrmi^  ^MjdXm  WpT^  '^  rdtott  SI 

iMnle  WM  tnm  the  north  ;  Holy  City,  II.  ipAfmtr^  mU  fitA^if  v^tx^n  f4^ayyk 

pA,aiS,851.   But  the  t«ct  that  the /»ra;>^  krt^&^iy^i  ykp  tud  ^  wflis  i\i^  wi\m^  T%i 

aided  Oyreanoi,  and  only  the  prinU  r»-  7«f^U»  AMttma^i^ifnit. 

with   AriMohnhu,   ihowe  oooehi-        «  B.  J.  I.  7.  S,  a*r^  U  ntrk  t^  wyetdU 


^yTeanQ«,  and  only  the  jninU  r»-  7«f^p»  AMtme^i^ifnit. 

d  with   AriMohnhu,   ihowe  oooehi-  «  B.  J.  I.  7.  S,  a*r^  I 

rivaly  thai  the  Utter  wat  thnt  op  in  the  srier  nXii»M  r^r  rt  riffw  fx** 

iHftpleaiid  Barif;  and  therefore  the  aa-  fd^ayya  yfiyr,  gAy  nyf  lytrfynf  rig  9i^ 

mm  Qo  the  temple  may  hare  heen  finom  wi^mn. 

within  the  city.  *  Antt  14.  4.  2,  «Miripi4rrMrtV  WK 

*  Antt.  14.  4.  1-4.    B.  J.  1.  7.  1-4.  Sx,yr  TttfMiW . . .  ^UXu  wXyM^it  r^t 
Tbeee  two  aoooonta  are,  in  part,  combined  riffm  Uk  fid^t  iriyf. 

Ib  the  text  '  Antt  14.  4.  4. 

*  Antt  14. 4. 3,  niyar^fot  •»  fo«»ir  rrp«- 
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made  his  approaches  an  the  northwest  comer,  both  from  the  west 
and  from  the  north.  And  this  was  natural ;  for  there^  on  the 
norths  is  the  higher  ground  of  Bezetha^  overlooking  the  temple 
and  its  precincts.  But  in  that  northwest  comer  stood  the 
fortress  or  rather  acropolis  of  Baris ;  so  that  it  was  this  citadel, 
the  fortress  of  the  temple^  that  Pompey  chose  as  his  main  point 
of  attack ;  just  as  Titus^  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
later,  made  his  chief  assaults  upon  Antonia  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. The  fortress  Baris  was  necessarily  within  the  trench  ;  and 
being  the  acropolis  of  the  temple,  in  which  tlte  robes  of  the 
high  priest  were  laid  up,  it  was  reckoned  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  temple  and  its  precincts,  without  being  specified  by  name. 
The  towers  belong  doubtless  to  Baris ;  for  none  are  ever  men^ 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  wall  of  the  temple  proper.  The 
trench  was  that  on  the  north  of  the  acropolis,  separating  it  from 
Besetha. 

Herod's  siege  of  Jerusalem  took  place  in  the  year  37  B.  C. 
or  twenty-five  years  later  than  that  by  Pompey.  The  city  was 
then  held  by  Antigonus.  Herod  being  joined  by  the  Bioman 
general  Soeius  '^  pitched  his  camp  near  to  the  northern  wall ;'' ' 
or,  as  the  other  account  says,  ^^approaching  the  city  where 
it  was  most  assailable,  he  pitched  his  camp  before  the  temple, 
having  determined  to  make  an  assault,  as  Pompey  had  formerly 
done"  For  this  end  he  '^  sat  down  along  the  north  wall  of  the 
city/'*  The  siege  would  seem,  at  first,  not  to  have  been  pressed 
with  much  vigour.  Herod  himself  was  absent  at  Samaria  for  a 
time  ;  nor  did  all  the  troops  arrive  before  his  return.  The  city 
is  said,  in  one  place,  to  have  held  out  five  months.'  In  another 
place  we  are  told,  that  the  first  (or  outer)  wall  was  taken  after 
forty  days  ;  and  the  second  (or  temple)  wall  after  fifteen  days 
more.*  This  last  account  refers,  apparently,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  more  vigorous  assault  or  storming  of  the  walL 
Herod  thus  broke  through  the  outer  wall  (the  second  of  Jose- 
phus)  into  the  lower  city  ;  and  then  through  another  (intericH') 
wall  into  the  temple ;  that  is  to  say,  he  assailed  the  temple  from 
the  lower  city.  After  he  had  thus  got  possession  of  it,  Antigo- 
nus, who  still  held  out  in  Baris,  descended  from  the  acropolis 
and  yielded  himself  to  Sosius.' 

Such  were  the  three  sieges  of  the  temple,  while  its  fortress  was 
yet  known  as  Baris.  The  others  were  much  later.  In  the  in- 
terval, both  the  temple  and  the  fortress  had  been  rebuilt  by 
Herod ;  and  Agrippa  had  erected  the  third  wall  of  the  city. 

>  B.  J.  1.  17.  9.  •  B.  J.  1.  18.  2. 

*  Antt    14.   16.   14.     ib.   14.    16.    1,  «  Aott  14.  16.  2. 

Zuxd^n^o  wfAs  r^   f^W   f^^X*^   '^^  *  ^-  ^'  1-  1^*  2»  «r^<<^i  /Uy  M  r^f 

wikwt.  Bdpmt.    Antt.  14.  16.  2. 
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It  was  about  A.  D.  65,  or  not  long  before  die  siege  by 
Ceatiujiy  that  FIoniBy  the  ktt  procurator  o£  Judea,  during  a 
tumult  in  the  city,  sent  troops  to  get  possession  of  Antonia  and 
the  temple.  In  this  he  was  foil^ ;  and  th^i  the  insuige&ta, 
''  fearing  that  Florus  would  again  come  and  seise  upon  the  tem- 
ple through  Antonia,  went  up  and  cut  off  the  continuous  portioos 
of  the  temple  towards  Antonia.^'  ^  This  led  Florus  to  abandm 
Ids  purpose. — The  passage  obviously  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
question  here  at  issue. 

The  insunectionaiy  spirit  of  the  Jews  brought  Cestius,  then 
proconsul  of  Syria^  with  an  army,  to  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  66L 
He  entered  the  city  without  opposition;'  and  after  vaiioos 
ddaya,  made  an  attack  with  chosen  troops  "  upon  the  tempfe'' 
in  its  northern  quarter.  But  the  Jews  fighting  fiom  the  portioo 
"  kept  them  ofi^  and  several  times  drove  them  back  as  tbey  ap- 
proached the  wall*'''  The  Romans  now  formed  with  thar 
shields  a  Uitudo  ;  "  and  the  soldiers,  being  now  unharaased, 
undermined  the  wall,  and  made  ready  to  set  fire  to  the  gate  of 
the  temple/'*  Here  the  circumstance,  that  the  troops  oould 
approach  and  undermine  the  wall,  and  set  fire  to  a  gate  cf  the 
temule,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  attack  was  made  fiom 
the  lower  city  at  the  northern  part  of  the  western  wall  of  the 
temple.  Just  there,  too,  some  years  later,  the  troops  of  Titus,  it 
is  related,  attacking  the  temple  torn  the  west,  '^  m^ermined  the 
foundations  of  the  northern  gate.'' '  All  the  circumstances  are 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  an  approach  fiom  the  north ; 
where  the  wall  was  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  veir  de^  and 
broad  trencL 

In  the  description  of  the  final  siege  and  destruction  of  the 
city  and  temple  oy  Titus,  in  A.  D.  70,  there  are  only  two  cir- 
cumstances, which  need  here  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
Jews  during  the  siege  were  divided  into  two  fik^tions  ;  one  of 
which,  under  Simon,  had  possession  of  the  upper  and  lower  city ; 
while  the  other,  under  John,  held  ^'  the  temple  and  the  tract 
around  it  to  no  small  extent."'  Titus,  after  taking  the  outer  or 
third  wall  of  the  city,  pitched  his  camp  within  it,  and  pressed 
the  attack  on  the  second  wall.  The  Jews,  still  in  two  factions, 
bravely  repelled  the  Romans  from  this  wall ;  ^^  those  with  John 
figlififig  from  Antonia  and  the  northern  portioo  of  the  temple, 

wm  T«S  (cMv  hk  ^$  'AprmfUu^  krniiwft        *  Ibid.  /cfMr  U  •!  wrpmrnrm  ■■»^|iiP« 
*aj.  2.  19.  ft.    SfmvaontaBjth9f%        *  B.  J.  S.  4.  i,nrk  r^i094ptmi^i$fm 
pmr^  Up^.    *1mImm  M  Av^  rft  rrwh        *  K  J.  ft.  S.  1. 
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and  also  befere  the  xnonnment  of  king  Alexander/' '  Now  as 
the  Bom^y^''  were  not  yet  in  the  lower  city,  but  still  outside  of 
the  second  wall,  it  is  obvious  that  a  defence  made  from  the 
north  portieo  of  the  temple  could  be  directed  against  the  enemy 
only  as  approaching  from  the  north  or  northeast  quarter ;  that 
IS  to  say,  on  the  east  of  the  acropolis  of  Antonia,  and  of  that 
portioii  of  the  second  well,  which  ran  down  to  join  the  fortress. 
Does  this  necessarily  imply,  that  the  northern  portico  of  tbs 
temple  was  carried  along  close  upon  the  trench  ? ' 

In  respeot  to  the  ^fficulty  supposed  to  be  here  involved, 
sereral  explanations  may  be  given.  One  is,  as  I  have  formerly 
suggested,"  that  the  Jews  of  John's  party,  after  being  driven  in 
fiom  the  third  waU,  may  have  now  mode  the  fortress  Antonia 
and  this  northern  portico  their  Jiead-quarterSy  from  which  to 
conduct  their  further  defence.  A  second,  proposed  by  Schultz,* 
regards  here  '^  the  northern  portico''  as  signifying  ''  the  portico 
wUch  ran  northwards  ;"  that  is,  the  eastern  portico,  from  which 
the  defence  would  naturally  be  conducted  against  the  Soman 
troom  on  the  mount  of  OUves.  Now  as  the  enemy  would  not 
unlilDQly  make  attempts  upon  the  gate  leading  out  from  Antonia 
in  this  quarter,  it  would  be  natural  for  the  Jews  to  fight  against 
them,  at  this  point,  both  from  the  eastern  and  northern  porticos. 
A  thvd  expknation,  which  I  would  here  suggest,  depends  upon 
the  elevation  of  the  northern  portico. 

Herod  buQt  up  all  around  the  holy  house  immense  porticos, 
more  costly  than  the  former  ones  ;'  though  it  appears  elsewhere, 
that  the  eastern  portico  was  not  rebuilt,  but  was  still  looked 
upon  as  the  work  of  Solomon.*  These  porticos  formed  each  a 
double  colonnade  ;  the  columns  of  which  were  five  and  twenty 
cubits  high.''  That  on  the  south  had  three  colonnades  ;  €$ 
which  the  two  outer  ones  were  each  more  than  fifty  feet  high, 
and  the  middle  one  double  that  height.  The  northern  portico 
of  the  temple,  then,  with  its  roof,  we  may  assume  to  have  had  an 
elevation  of  not  less  than  fifty  feet.  As  we  have  seen  above,'  it 
was  probably  distant  from  the  south  side  of  the  great  fosse  about 
516  feet ;  and  from  the  northern  side  about  646  feet  or  some  215 
yards.  The  wall  on  this  part  of  Antonia,  within  the  fosse,  would 
not  necessarily  or  probably  be  higher  than  at  present,  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet.  Hence  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  for  the  Jews,  stationed  on  the  much  loftier  roof  of  the 

>B.J.5.7.8,«l^«fp)r^'ItkbinrrW  *  Antt  15.  11.  8,  wtfntXdfifiayt  B)  xol 

Tw  Tft  *Ampy(«t  irai  riff  wpoempicriov  «To«ff  &rtus  fityttrrms  rhif  pihv  XiroKra, . . .  ml 

rov  /tpov  Kok  9p6  rmp  *AAff{Mpov  r«v  $th  rks  BtKwdtms  r&v  irpXv  ^tp0€t\x6fitrot, 

wtkdmt  ftrnf^tmr  fuix^t^t9V9i,  *  Antt  20.  9.  7. 

»  H<4t  City,  IL  pp.  860,  85a  *  B.  J.  6.  5.  2. 

*  BibUoth.  Sacra,  1846,  p.  626  sq.  *  See  above,  p.  235. 

*  Schnlts,  p.  69. 
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northern  portico,  to  throw  missiles  from  their  bows  and  en^mei 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lower  Antonia  and  the  fiMse,  m 
as  eflfectually  to  assail  enemies  approaching  from  that  quarter. 
According  to  the  ancient  accounts,  stones  were  sometimes  thrown 
by  the  bcUUtoe  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile,  or  doaUe 
the  distance  above  specified.^ — ^A  due  confederation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  seems  to  show,  that  the  suppoeed  diffi- 
culty has  no  foundation  in  &ct. 

The  other  circumstance  during  the  siege  by  Titus,  referred  to 
above,  occurred  after  the  Romans  had  broken  throu^  the  seoond 
wall,  and  got  possession  of  the  lower  city.  Titus  now  relaxed 
his  efforts  for  a  little  while  ;  and  meantime  paraded  his  troops  in 
battle-array,  with  much  pomp  and  splendour,  in  order  to  tenify 
the  Jews.  '^The  whole  old  wall  [on  Zion]  and  the  northern 
quarter  of  the  temple  were  full  of  spectators  ;  and  one  mig^t 
see  houses  full  of  those  looking  on  ;  nor  did  any  part  of  the  city 
appear,  which  was  not  covered  by  the  multitude/"  Here  it  is 
not  the  northern  portico,  but  the  northern  quarter  of  the  temjde ; 
and  as  both  the  old  wall  on  Zion  and  the  houses  of  the  city  are 
likewise  mentioned,  the  allusion  is  probably  to  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  temple  and  the  acropolis  of  Antonia,  as  aflfording  a 
view  of  the  parade.  Here  too,  Antonia,  as  the  temple  fortress, 
is  apparently  comprised  under  the  general  appellation  of  ^ 
temple. 

The  above  review  of  the  sieges  enumerated  has  shown,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  objection  thence  raised  agaiBSt 
the  proposed  extent  of  Antonia  is  without  validity.  The  whok 
discussion  •  respecting  the  fortress  may  perhaps  seem  long  and 
out  of  place.  Yet  the  subject  has  a  deep  historical  interest ;  for 
Antonia  was  the  '^  castle''  into  which  Paul  was  carried,  alter 
having  been  dragged  out  of  the  temple  ;  and  from  the  stairs 
&e  great  Apostle  addressed  the  tumultuous  throng  below.* 

At  what  time,  or  in  what  way,  the  ancient  precincts  of  the 
temple  assumed  the  form  and  extent  of  the  present  Haram  area, 
is  unknown.  Titus  left  the  whole  a  mass  of  scorched  and 
smoking  ruins.  Half  a  century  later  Adrian  rebuilt  the  citf  ; 
and  apparently  gave  to  its  walls  their  present  course  and  cirentt 
At  the  same  time,  he  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  the  site  of 
the  former  Jewbh  temple  ;  and  decorated  the  area  with  statues 

'  See  the  •coonnt  bj  Joeephm  of  the  r^rt  AfX«^  ^'fXef  Iwr  nU  ree  Imm  v^ 

dege  of  JoUpfttft ;  where,  in  one  iniUnce,  fU^tm  KXi/ut^  rds  n  •UUa  /uwrkM  V«ff 

the  heed  of  ft  inan  U  teid  to  hftve  been  nmriwrmv  im%pAu9^  nU  r^  m4imn  eWr 

taken  off  bj  ft  ttone,  ftod  carried  ft  di*-  %  p^  n«iXanrre  tX^  tufftfinrew 
tancv   of   three  ftadia;   B.  J.  8.  7.  28.         *  Acti  21,  81-4a     In  dw  N.  T.  liM 

Coinp.    Pnwop.   BelL   Ooth.   1.   21,    23.  fortfMi  it  called  ^  wmftp^fkt^j,  AiM  21, 

Smitii'ii  Dirt,  of  Antt  art  TwrmentumL  84.  87. 

*  B.  J.  5.  tf.  1,  Mn-fvXV^  7V^«P«firnfr 
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of  himflelf,  one  of  them  equestrian  ;  whicli  last  was  standing  in 
the  days  of  Jerome,  late  in  the  fourth  century.  Since  that  time, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  any  important  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  extent  or  limits  of  tiie  area ;  and  its  present 
form,  Iherefore,  may  be  referred  back  in  all  probability  to  the 
times  of  Adrian.  The  rocky  sur&ce  in  the  northwestern  comer 
of  the  area  still  testifies  that  this  portion  has  been  artificially 
levelled.  Here  stood  the  acropolis.'  In  the  process  of  razing 
the  faandations  of  Antonia,  the  trench  between  it  and  the  higher 
part  of  Bezetha  would  naturally  be  filled  up  ;  while  the  eastern 
portion  stiU  remains  and  is  without  a  parallel,  whether  regarded 
as  a  militaiy  defence  or  as  a  reservoir.' 


Vn.   WATERS  OF  JEBUSALEX. 

The  various  ways  in  which  a  supply  of  water  was  of  old  fur- 
nished to  the  Holy  City  have  been  fully  treated  of  in  a  former 
volume.'  It  remains  here  only  to  notice  such  information  as  has 
since  come  to  light,  and  some  views  which  have  been  put 
forward. 

OiHOK. — In  a  former  volume  I  have  adduced  all  the  evidence 
extant  relating  to  this  fountain.*  fhe  result  seemed  to  be,  that 
GKhon  was  on  the  west  of  the  city,  in  the  basin  or  head  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom ;  since  it  is  narrated  of  king  Hezekiah,  that 
he  "stopped  the  upper  water-course  [outflow  of  the  waters]  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  down  on  the  west  to  the  city  of  David/'* 
It  was  thus  stopped,  perhaps,  like  the  fountain  near  Solomon's 
pools ;  and  the  waters  thus  brought  down  by  subterranean  chan- 
nels, in  order  to  preserve  them  to  the  city  in  case  of  siege.  The 
pool  of  Hezekiah  so  called,  was  probably  thus  fed ;  and  also,  as 
some  suppose,  the  deep  fountain  or  well  near  the  Harara.  We 
learn  too  from  Josephus,  that  an  aqueduct  conveyed  water  to 
the  tower  of  Hippicus ;  and  one  is  likewise  spoken  of  in  connec- 
tion with  the  royal  palace  on  Zion.*  The  water  here  must  have 
come  firom  Gihon. 

The  general  correctness  of  the  preceding  view  has  since  been 
singularly  attested  by  the  discovery  of  an  "immense  conduit*' 
beneath  the  surfi^^e  of  the  groimd  on  Zion,  brought  to  light  in 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  Anglican  church.  This  edi- 
fice occupies  apparently  a  portion  of  the  ancient  site  of  the  royal 

»  See  above,  p.  281  sq.  ■  See  in  full,  Vol  L  pp.  323-849.  [I 

*  Some    remarkB    upon    the    supposed  47^516.1 
identity  of  the  fortress  Bans  with  the        *  Vol  1.  p.  346  sq.  [L  512  sq.] 
Akra  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which  snve        *  2  Chr.  82,  SO. 
name  to  the  lower  city,  see  in  Bibliotheca        •  B.  J.  5.  7.  8.   ib.  2.  17.  9. 
Sacra,  Nov.  1846,  pp.  629-684. 
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palace  ;  it  being  not  far  from  the  northern  brow  of  Zion,  nor 
also  from  Hippicos^  towards  the  east.  On  sinking  a  diaft,  the 
workmen  at  the  depth  of  more  than  twenty  feet  came  upon  the 
roof  of  a  vaulted  chamber  of  fine  masonry  and  in  perfect  repair. 
Under  this  they  foimd  ^^an  immense  conduit  partly  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock ;  and  where  this  was  not  the  case  it  was  solidly 
built  in  even  courses,  and  cemented  on  the  fitce  with  a  hard 
coating  of  cement,  about  one  inch  thick,  and  was  covered  over 
with  large  stones.  The  direction  of  this  aqueduct  was  east  and 
west.''  Mr  Johns,  the  architect  of  the  church,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  account,  traced  it  eastward  for  more  than  two 
himdred  feet.  In  respect  to  the  chamber  and  aqueduct,  ht  ftufi- 
ther  says,  ^^  there  is  no  doubt  on  my  own  mind,  that  they  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  with 
pure  water."  This  indeed  is  shown  by  the  cement ;  as  also  by 
ther^  being  several  apertures  at  intervals,  apparently  for  drawing 
up  water.* 

Here  then  is  the  aqueduct,  in  all  probability,  which  we  know 
existed  in  connection  with  the  royal  palace  on  Zion.'  Not  un- 
likely it  was  the  continuation  of  that,  by  which  water  was  con- 
veyed to  the  tower  Hippicus.'  It  could  thus  be  brou^t  into 
Zion  fix>m  the  upper  l4sin  ;  but  not  from  any  other  quarter. 
Indeed,  the  small  rude  channtl,  which  still  comes  from  the  upper 
pool,  enters  the  city  apparently  at  a  higher  level.* 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  testimony  in  respect  to  GKhon  as 
being  situated  on  the  west  of  the  city  ;  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
actual  existence  of  water  in  that  quarter,  and  the  &ct  that  it 
was  formerly,  and  is  still,  conducted  into  the  city  ;  some  writers 
have  chosen  to  transfer  the  position  of  Gihon  to  the  north  of  the 
city,  beyond  the  Damascus  gate  and  towards  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings  so  called.'  Against  this  view  there  is  not  only  the  direct 
testimony  of  Scripture,  that  the  water  was  brought  down  fiom 
Oihon  to  the  city  on  the  west  ;*  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
the  north  of  the  Damascus  gate  shows,  that  no  sources  of  living 
water  ever  existed  there.  Nor  were  there  large  reservoirs  in  that 
quarter  ;  and  the  supply  was  only  from  a  few  wells  and  many 
private  cisterns.  As  to  the  other  aigument,  the  alleged  exist- 
ence of  "  a  large  cistern  fed  with  living  water  "  at  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  and  of  ^^  an  abundant  well  of  water  "  in  the  church  of 

*  See  "The  Anglican Cathednl Church  at  a  tewrr;  IL  pp.  81,  44,  4S9.  He  aka 
on  Mount  Zion,  by  J.  W.  Johns,"  pp.  9.  argnei,  witboot  erideoce,  that  it  ram  to 
10.     Bartlett*i  Walka,  Ed.  2,  po.  82-84.  the  aewf^r  nnder  the  bazar. 

•  B.  J.  2.  17.  9,  5  Tf  if»x«<P«<"  'Apm^  •  Holy  City,  II.  p.  474  u.  KnEi,  pp. 
mp\  rhif  rrjs  fiaa^iKunis  ovX^s  ttptww  $tm-  95,  121  iq.  132  aq.  140. — Sefaulti  li^jraj 
kai^^diftp  &A/<rx«rai.  regards  (iihon  at  on  the  west ;  p.  79. 

'  Ti«'-.".,.L''of  tfa.  Holy  CUy  UIM.  '  ^'^  """^l  •'•^>.  "?•:??  «  "^  «^ 
to  ^ak  of  this  aqueduct  on  Zion  always    ^* 
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the  Flagellation^  both  of  them  having  the  taste  of  the  water  of 
Siloam ;  we  have  already  seen  that  both  are  merely  ordinary  cis- 
terns of  rain  water,  which  had  become  impure.^ 

A  comparatively  modem  tradition  has  given  to  the  ridge 
or  swell  of  land,  on  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  western 
basin,  the  name  of  Mount  Gihon  ;  but  this,  as  I  have  formerly 
said,  seems  not  to  go  back  further  than  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
being  first  mentioned  by  Brocardus  about  A.  D.  1283.'  It  has 
recently  been  suggested,  that  a  passage  in  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles,  as  foimd  in  the  English  version,  mentions  Gihon  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  imply  that  this  hill  was  intended.'  But  a 
slight  change  in  the  rendering  of  the  passage,  as  in  the  note 
below,  removes  the  difficulty ;  and  leaves  the  name  Gihon  in  its 
usual  application.* 

Well  keab  the  Haram. — I  have  formerly  given  an  account 
of  this  well ;  and  of  our  unsuccessful  effort  to  obtain  permission 
to  descend  into  it  and  explore  the  fountain.'  The  attempt  was 
afterwards  repeated  by  Mr  Wolcott  with  better  success.  The 
depth  of  the  well  is  82^  feet ;  and  its  distance  fit)m  the  adja- 
cent entrance  of  the  Haram,  according  to  Mr  Wolcott,  is  124 
feet. 

By  a  private  arrangement  with  two  of  the  Arabs  employed 
about  the  well,  Mr  Wolcott  descended  into  it  on  the  evening  of 
January  5th,  1842.'  Several  feet  above  the  water  are  four 
arched  recesses  in  the  rock,  opposite  one  another,  each  about 
two  feet  deep,  six  high,  and  four  wide.  A  little  lower,  six  feet 
above  the  water,  is  a  small  doorway  leading  to  an  arched  chamber 
excavated  in  the  rock,  about  fifteen  feet  long,  ten  feet  broad, 
and  only  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  ceiling  was  overlaid  with 
stucco  ;  but  the  chamber  did  not  seem  to  be  constructed  with 
any  reference  to  the  water.  Directly  opposite  to  this  doorway 
was  the  passage  or  channel  for  the  water ;  and  these  two  were 
the  only  openings  fit)m  the  well.  Their  direction  Mr  Wolcott 
was  unable  to  ascertain,  because  of  an  accident  to  his  compass. 

The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  well  and  in  the  passage  was 

*  See  fully  shore,  pp.  196-198.  the  Hebrew  may  jnst  as  correctly  be  trans- 

*  See  VoL  I.  p.  265.  [i.  891.]  Brocardtw  lated  thus,  as  is  done  indeed  by  Luther: 
c.  9.  Pococke  Descr.  of  the  East  II.  i.  "  Now  after  this  he  built  the  outer  wall  of 
pp.  10,  15,  28.  Sandys'  Trav.  ppi  168,  the  city  of  David,  on  the  west,  towards 
160.  etc.  Gihon  in  the  ralley,  etc"    Manasseh  pro- 

'  See  Musemn  of  Classical  Antiquities,  bably  rebuilt  the  whole  wall  around  the 

Vol.  n.  1854,  pp.  349,  42a  south  of  Zion  as  far  as  to  the  fish  gate  on 

*  2  Chr.  83,  14,  "Now  after  this  he  the  east  side  of  the  city;  see  Rodiger  in 
[Manasseh]  built  a  wall  without  the  city  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1460.  b ;  and  Lex.  art. 
of  David,  on  the  west  side  of  Gihon,  in  ^yio  no.  1.  b. 

tiie  vafley,  even  to  the  entering  in  at  the         ."g^  y^^  j         3^3^45  [608-612.] 
fish  jrate."    Here,  if  the  allusion  is  to  a        ,  ^     ^^    ,.  «         _^    i»  **    wr  1    ^  • 

mowST  Gihon,  the  wall  morth.v8  been  in  .^   |^,*K'^^«"^^M<,^^°i!??  " 

the  y  Jley ;  which  is  •noonoeiT.ble.    But  *»»  Bibhotheoa  S«!ns  1843,  pp.  24-2& 
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abont  four  and  a  half  feet.  The  entrance  to  the  latter  iras  more 
than  ten  feet  high  ;  and  just  within  this  was  an  open  space  or 
chamber  twenty  feet  high,  and  perhaps  as  lon^  and  broad.  It 
had  once  been  walled,  and  covered  with  an  ar^  of  hewn  stone. 
Beyond  this,  the  passage  was  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  abont 
five  feet  high,  covered  with  stones  laid  transversely.  These  were 
without  order ;  and  were  evidently  from  the  ruins  of  some  other 
structure.  There  were  ordinaiy  hewn  stones  ;  then  shafts  of 
polished  marble,  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  some  of  them  square 
and  fluted  ;  and  then  again  a  laiger  granite  column. 

The  passage  terminated  at  a  wdl  or  basin ;  beyond  wbidi 
wafer  seen  the  wall  of  rock.  But  the  space  above  the  water, 
which  nowhere  had  been  more  than  a  few  inches,  was  here  not 
enough  to  reach  and  explore  the  opposite  side.  One  wouM 
natunedly  infer,  that  this  was  the  fountiidn  head  ;  but  there  was 
no  appearance  in  the  water  to  indicate  it.  The  distance  back 
to  the  well  was  found  by  careftd  measurement  with  a  rule  to  be 
eighty  feet. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  Mr  Wolcott's  report.  He  was  alone, 
and  was  subjected  to  many  untoward  circumstances,  which  ^ve 
to  his  undertaking  an  air  of  romantic  adventure.  It  was  like- 
wise the  rainy  season  ;  when  of  course  there  was  more  water  in 
the  passage  than  at  other  times. 

Four  years  later,  March  16th,  1846,  Tobler  in  like  manner, 
after  some  higgling  with  the  men  drawing  water,  was  permitted 
to  descend  by  the  bucket.^  He  found  a  boy  already  below  with 
a  light,  in  order  to  bring  out  water  from  the  passage.  This  he 
did  by  lading  it  up  from  the  ferthest  basin  into  the  channel  at 
the  bottom  of  the  passage  ;  along  which  it  then  flowed  to  the 
basin  of  the  well  The  water  now  stood  in  the  passage  not 
more  than  an  inch  deep.  The  direction  of  the  passage  from  the 
well  is  southeast  seventeen  paces ;  and  then  south  twenty-five 
paces.  The  basin  at  the  end  seemed  to  be  round,  some  six  feet 
m  diameter  ;  but  the  bottom  could  not  be  seen,  nor  was  there 
any  bubbling  or  motion  of  the  water.  Near  this  basin  the  bottom 
of  the  passage  itself  was  about  three  feet  lower  than  further 
north.  The  basin  seemed  to  be  merely  roughly  cut  in  the  lime- 
stone rock.  The  quantity  of  water  was  said  to  vary  with  the 
rains  above  ;  so  that  after  a  long  and  heavy  rain,  the  water  of 
itself  flows  out  into  the  welL  The  temperature  below  was 
warm,  and  the  air  pure. 

During  the  year  1853,  Dr  Barclay  also  succeeded  in  descend- 
ing into  the  well.  He  followed  the  stream  (as  he  calls  it)  nearly 
dne  south  for  105  feet ;  when  all  further  progress  was  cut  oflf  by 

*  Sm  die  ftiU  Moont  mTobWr't  Dnkblittv  clo.  p.  78  tq. 


Che  roof  of  the  passage  suddenly  declining  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  water.  ^ 

Such  is  all  the  information,  that  we  are  likely  to  have  for 
many  yeaiB  in  respect  to  this  well.  The  main  point  settled 
seems  to  be,  that  the  fitrthest  basin  is  not  nnder  the  Haram,  and 
probably  had  no  connection  with  the  temple.  It  may  turn  out, 
as  is  suggested  by  Dr  Barclay,  that  the  well  has  likewise  no 
connection  i^th  Gihon  or  with  any  othei:  reservoir ;  but  is  itself 
an  independent  natural  fountain,  which  has  been  enlarged  at  the 
bottom  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  in  seasons  of  drought, 
merely  to  increase'  the  internal  area  from  which  the  water  slowly 
trickles.  In  this  way  the  horizontal  passage  may  have  been  exca- 
vated along  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  more 
abundant  source.  Something  of  the  same  kind  exists  in  con- 
nection with  the  well  of  Job.  Besides  ornamental  masonry  on 
the  sides  of  the  well,  an  Arabian  writer  relates,  that,  in  its  lower 
part,  Aere  is  in  like  manner  a  side  grotto  or  chamber,  from 
which  the  water  strictly  comes.'  I  heard  also  a  similar  report 
of  a  deep  well  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  French  consul  on 
Bezetha,  which  was  said  to  have  passages  at  the  bottom.  But 
it  was  then  too  late  to  make  further  inquiry. 

The  Aqueduct. — ^The  course  of  the  aqueduct  was  described 
in  my  former  work,  from  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  on  low  arches,  and  '^  is  then  carried  along  and  around 
the  southwestern  part  of  Zion  above  the  valley,  tiU  it  comes 
out  again  high  up  along  the  eastern  slope,  and  enters  the  city.*' 
Further  than  this  we  did  not  trace  it.*  In  1842,  Mr  Wolcott 
found  that  the  aqueduct  passes  under  the  city  wall  at  a  point 
further  east  than  that  marked  on  our  former  plan  ;  and  is  then 
carried  along  the  steep  eastern  declivity  of  Zion ;  partly  by  a 
passage  excavated  for  it  in  the  rock,  and  partly  as  supported  by 
a  wall  of  masonry  some  fifteen  feet  high  against  the  &ce  of  the 
rock.  The  northern  portion  of  the  excavated  passage  Mr 
Wolcott  entered  and  penetrated  for  a  distance  of  140  feet ;  but 
was  then  stopped  by  some  modem  masonry,  under  which  the 
pipes  continue.  This  was  near  the  northeast  comer  of  Zion ; 
from  which  point  the  aqueduct  is  understood  to  be  carried  along 
the  causeway  to  the  Haram.* 

'  Ms.  Letter  dated  Dec  j6th,  1853.  along  the  east  border  of  Zion  to  tlie  cause- 

*  M^  ed-Dtn  in  Fnndgr.  de«  Or.  XL  pi  way  ;  and  then  adds  :  **  By  another  branch 
130.     See  in  Vol.  I.  p.  332.  [  I  492.]  the  water  was  led  along  the  north  border  of 

*  See  YoL  L  pp.  265,  847.  [  I  390,  Zion  towards  the  west,  to  the  palace  of 
6 1 4. 1  Herod,  or  specially  to  the  tower  H  ippicus  ;* 

*  See  the  fiill  account  by  Mr  Wolcott,  pp.  112,  189.  Now  t)ie  aqueduct,  erea 
Biblioth.  Sac.  1843,  p.  31  sq.  Comp.  To-  where  it  crosses  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  ia 
bier,  Topogr.  I.  p.  474. — An  instance  of  not  less  than  sixty  feet  lower  than  HJ^ 
Krafit*s  not  nnfrequent  inaccuracy  occurs  picus ;  see  aboFe,  Vol  L  p.  278  sq.  [L 
in  reference   to  this  aqueduct      In  two  403.] 

pbices,  he  describes  it  riglitlj  as  oairied 
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In  some  connection  with  this  aqneduct,  and  rapposed  to  have 
been  fed  from  it,  is  a  large  subterranean  reservoir  aajacent  to  the 
outside  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram,  under  aid  just  north 
of  the  house  of  the  Eftdy.  Tobler  is  the  first  to  give  an  acooont 
of  it.^  The  entrance  is  through  a  vault  or  passage  fiom  the 
court  or  garden  between  the  waHing  place  and  that  house.  The 
tank  is  84  feet  long  by  42  broad,  with  a  vaulted  roof  some  24 
feet  high.  Its  eastiem  side  is  formed  by  the  wall  of  the  Harmm. 
At  each  end,  south  and  north,  is  a  doorway,  about  six  feet  above 
the  bottom ;  that  on  the  north  being  now  walled  up.  A  little 
water  was  percolating  through  the  western  waU.  There  is  a 
square  opening  above,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  water.  At 
the  time  there  was  almost  no  water.  Adjacent  to  this  tank,  on 
the  west,  are  other  smaller  subterranean  vaults  ;  the  entianoes 
of  which  are  reported  as  exhibiting  |K>tn^  arches. 

This  reservoir  has  also  been  visited  by  Dr  Barclay.'  He 
found  in  it  no  water,  but  not  a  little  mud.  The  Haram  waU 
in  this  part  is  composed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  similar  to  thoee 
at  the  waiUng  place.  He  did  not  notice  the  aqueduct ;  althoiDU^ 
it  evidently  passes  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tank.  Tbfb 
footsteps  of  persons  walking  overhead  were  distinctly  heard* 

According  to  his  measurements,  Dr  Barclay  found  the  tank 
to  be  under  the  northern  portion  of  the  Eftdjps  house,  and  also 
under  the  causeway,  and  extending  as  &r  as  to  the  minaret  a 
few  yards  north  of  the  Haram  gate.  Tobler  regards  the  smaller 
vaults  on  the  west  as  substructions  or  supports  for  the  causeway. 
Should  this  turn  out  to  be  so  ;  and  especially  if  they  exhibit 
pointed  arches ;  it  would  seem  to  bring  down  the  causeway,  as 
also  this  part  of  the  aqueduct,  to  the  times  of  the  Saracens.* 

Upper  Fountain. — This  has  been  commonly  known  as  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin.  Of  its  irregular  and  intermitting  flow 
we  formerly  were  witnesses ;  and  we  also  passed  througn  the 
subterranean  channel  by  which  its  waters  are  conducted  to 
Siloam.    All  this  is  fully  described  in  a  former  volume.* 

The  inquiry  was  there  started,*  Whether  perhaps  this  irregular 
flow  is  to  be  explained  by  some  connection  with  waters  from  the 
temple  or  Haram  above,  the  taste  of  which  was  found  to  be  the 
same  ?  On  this  point  nothing  new  has  since  come  to  li^t ; 
except  that  the  exploration  of  the  well  west  of  the  Haram  has 

*  Tobler,  Denkbl  p.  41  sq.     Schwan  hear,  the  eleTated  ftivet  U  ft  mere  Imk  cf 
upeftki  of  thU  tank  as  diacovered  bj  the  earth,  vith  the  ezoeptioo  of  the  ipace  oo*  ' 
Maalimf  in  1845;  p.  269.  cupied  by  thU  tank;   the  fewer  paaring 

*  Mb.  Letter,  Dec.  6th,  1858.  transrerwlT  beneath  it  north  and 


MB.  letter,  Liec.  oui,  jeoo.  transrerieiT  beneatb  it  nortb  and  aoolB; 

Soe  abore,  pp.  227,  228. — I  add  here    and  a  anaU  sewer,  probably  once  a  water- 

an  extract  from  the  letter  of  Dr  Barclay     oondoit,  perforating  it  kK^todinaDy  tnm 


♦  " 


referred  to  above :  **  Has  this  any  decisive    the  west 

bearing    upon    the    canseway   qnettioii?        *  Vol  L  pp.  837-848.  [ L  49S-MSw] 

From  aU  that  I  have  been  able  to  tee  or        *  Und.  pi  84S.  [L  507.J 


asLiq  vwrwM  racsTAiSy 

AomBj  Aftt  at  kwt  Ook  mten  rniipttmitlT  bftre  no  ootflow 
eiflKr  tomidi  tfe  Hanm  or  tlie  Tatier.  The  likemM  d  taste, 
iiiciduic,  ii  pfobaUr  to  be  aKtibed  n^lier  to  the  lifce  mil  aad 
rock  thioo^  which  the  vateis  of  both  fbantains  percolate. 

Whether  mnj  eommnnicatioD  whaterer  exists  with  the 
Hamii  abofve,  is  a  matter  jet  to  he  deteimiiied.  The  present 
popohr  leport  of  soch  a  connectim,  Kke  that  respecting  ninning 
water  at  the  Damascns  gate,  is  too  indefinite  aiad  I^ndair  to 
he  of  any  wc^it  Tet  the  writere  of  the  Tahnnd  hare  re- 
corded tlie  traction  of  their  daj,  that  the  hk)od  firom  the  gieal 
altar  waa  diainBd  off  br  a  subterranean  channel  into  the  val* 
ley  of  the  Kidnn ;  wbae  it  was  sold  to  the  gardeners  fiir 
mannre.* 

In  reqieet  to  the  saggestkm  fonneilj  made  by  me,  as  to  the 
possibk  identity  of  this  intermitting  foontam  with  the  pool  of  Be- 
theada,  I  may  now  rentme  a  somewhat  more  definite  statement* 
The  irregnlar  flow  certainly  corresponds  perfectly  well  with  the 
^troobling''  of  the  water.  When  it  is  said,  that  ^*an  anml 
went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool  and  trouUed  uie 
water/'  probably  there  u  no  one  who  would  hold,  that  on  eveiy 
soch  occasion  diere  was  the  visible  form  and  appearance  of  an 
aageL  This  mysterious  motion  of  the  waters,  of  which  none 
covdd  eomprdbend  the  cause,  the  people  ascribed  to  the  direct 
sopematund  agency  of  an  angel ;  and  this  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principle,  that  Grod  administers  the  laws  of  the  uni« 
verse  through  the  agency  of  the  angels,  his  messengers.'  Again, 
when  it  is  said,  that  ^^  whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubling  of 
the  water  stepped  in,  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he 
had,''  it  is  evident  that  the  healing  power  was  held  to  lie,  not  in 
the  water  itself,  but  in  the  circumstance  o{  first  stepping  in. 
This  of  course  is  contrary  to' the  analogy  of  all  medical  waters ; 
as  is  also  the  other  circumstance,  that  the  power  extended  to  the 
healing  of  all  kinds  of  diseases.  In  these  particulars  we  have 
the  unerring  marks  of  a  current  popular  belief;  which  the 
Evangelist  has  chosen  to  make  the  basis  of  his  representation. 
The  same  was  sometimes  done  by  an  authority  higher  than 
John.* 

Canals  ob  Sewebs,  etc.— Of  the  channel  for  water  on  Zion, 

*  Joma,  foL  68.  2 ;  lee  Lightfoot  Hor.  icend  into  the  canal,  etc.**    Comp.  Holj 

Heb.  0pp.  n.  p.  20.  ed.  Leusd— In  the  Ci^r  II.  p.  842. 

tract  Bliddoth,  8.  2,  8,  it  is  also  related,  ^  John  6,  2-7.     See  in  VoL  I.  p.  842. 

that  <'  at  the  tcmtheaaC  corner  of  the  altar  [I  507.] 

were  two  openings,  throogh   which   the  ■  Comp.  Heb.  1,  7.  14. 

blood  was  collected  into  the  canal,  and  so  *  See  especially  our  Lord's  parable  of 

carried  off  into  the  Kidron  ;"  and  further,  the  Rich  Man  and  LazamM,  founded  on 

that  '*  in  the  floor  at  the  same  comer  was  the  Jewish  popular  bi>Hef  as  to  Hades  and 

a  place  a  cubit  square,  covered  by  a  mar-  the  state  of  the  dead ;  Luke   IG,    19  iq. 

ble  slab  with  a  nng,  where  one  could  de-  comp.  Luke  28,  89  aq. 
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mnd  the  sewer  along  the  hazar,  as  also  those  reported  to  exist  in 
connection  with  the  causeway,  I  have  already  spoken.'  It  remains 
only  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  two  other  snhterranean 
passages. 

One  is  outside  of  the  B&h  el-Mugh&riheh  or  Dung  gate,  near 
the  bed  of  the  Tyropceon.  This  I  have  formerly  mentioned** 
A  low  arch  here  forms  the  present  outlet  of  a  laige  sewer  from 
the  city.  This  was  pointed  out  to  us  in  1838,  as  the  sewer  by 
which  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fell&htn,  in  their  siege  of 
Jerusalem  in  1834,  passed  in  and  got  possession  of  the  city.' 
Dr  Barclay  informs  me,  that  he  recently  attempted  to  explore 
this  deep  channel,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  communication 
between  it  and  the  causeway  or  the  sewers  above ;  but  having 
approached  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  causeway,  the 
passage  became  so  low  and  choked  with  mud,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return.^  Tobler  also  appears  to  have  had  no  better 
success.' 

The  mouth  of  another  subterranean  passage  is  seen  on  the  de- 
clivity above  the  upper  fountain,  a  little  southwestwards  from  the 
same.  This  canal  is  mentioned  by  Schultz ;  but  appears  to  have 
been  first  explored  and  described  by  Tobler.'  According  to  Um, 
so  fiu-  as  he  could  follow  it,  the  passage  runs  up  first  N.  20^  W. 
for  480  feet ;  and  then  west,  142  feet.  The  greater  part  is 
walled  with  smaU  stones  laid  in  mortar ;  and  the  Ix^tom  is  nagged 
with  square  stones.  For  113  feet,  the  canal  is  cut  through  the 
limestone  rock.  The  width  is  about  2^  feet ;  the  height  varia- 
ble, sometimes  low  and  sometimes  rising  to  ei^t  feel  The 
whole  \b  now  entirely  dry,  and  the  air  pure. 

The  same  canal  was  again  explored  in  1853  by  Dr  Barclay. 
Taking  ¥rith  them  lights,  tape-line,  and  compass,  they  penetrated 
more  than  six  hundred  feet ;  when  it  became  too  much  choked 
to  proceed  further.  On  plotting  their  measurements  upon  the 
map,  Dr  Barclay  found  that  the  passage  had  taken  them  to  the 
path  within  a  few  yards  of  the  B&b  el-Mughftribeh  or  Dung 
gate  ;  where  they  diistinctly  heard  the  peculiar  tread  of  donkeys 
overhead.     From  this  point  it  runs  fitrther  due  west 

This  excavation  is  held  to  have  been  a  sewer  ;  and  if  so,  it 
was  not  improbably  a  branch  of  that  coming  down  from  the  city 
near  the  same  gate,  as  above  described.  There  is  nothing  to 
identify  it  with  the  ^' canal"  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudelai 

*  For  the  channel  on  Zion,  see  abore,  pp.  pogr.  L  p.  92.  Sdnifti  refen  tiMir  mk 
243,  244.  For  the  tewer  nnder  the  bazar,  trance  to  the  other  pmage  mentloiitd  b»» 
■ee  p.  166  ;  and  for  thoM  said  to  be  under    low. 

the  canaewav,  mm  pp.  187,  190.  «  Mi.  Letter  of  Dee.  6di,  1S58. 

•  Vol  L  p  265.  t  L  890.]  •  Topogr.  L  p.  90  aq. 

"  So  we  were  dUtinctly  informed  bj  *  Schoht  p.  41.  Tobler  Topoj^  L  p. 
tboee  who  knew;  and  10  too  Tobler,  To-    98  i^ 
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^ear  wluch  the  sacrifices  were  slaughtered  in  ancient  times,  and 
where  all  Jews  inscribed  their  names  on  an  adjacent  walL' 
This  latter  was  obviously  within  the  temple  enclosure  ;  which  in 
Benjamin's  day  was  in  possession  of  the  Christians,  and  to 
which  the  Jews  then  had  access.' 


Vin.   SEPULCHRES. 

I  have  here  only  to  present  a  few  additional  remarks  upon 
the  Tomb  of  Helena  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,  so  called  ; 
both  of  which  are  treated  of  in  my  former  wort.* 

Tomb  of  Helena.  This  remarkable  excavationy  commonly 
known  to  travellers  as  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  we  examined  in 
1838,  as  Irby  and  Mangles  had  done  before  us,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  might  not  exist  an  entrance  at  the  north  end  of 
the  portico,  similar  to  that  now  open  at  the  southern  end.  We 
however  found  nothing.*  The  attempt  was  renewed  by  Messrs 
Wolcott  and  Tipping  in  1842.  Ytllsuf,  who  had  been  with  us, 
was  employed,  and  two  other  men.  They  reached  the  block  of 
stone  described  by  Irby  and  Mangles ;  it  was  three  or  four  feet 
square,  and  seemed  to  have  been  broken  away  fmrn  the  front  of 
the  portico.  They  removed  it,  but  found  no  opening  beneath  ; 
and  laid  bare  the  rock  for  several  feet,  without  discovering  any 
trace  of  a  passage.  None  probably  ever  existed.  Indeed  the 
rock  on  that  side  is  less  firm  and  compact,  and  less  suited  for 
excavation.' 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  likewise  brought  forward  the  evi- 
dence, which  goes  to  show,  that  this  sepulchre  was  that  of 
Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene  ;  as  suggested  by  Pococke.  This  is 
mentioned  as  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem  by  Josephus  and' 
Jerome  ;  and  also  generally  by  Eusebius  and  Pausanias.  The 
evidence  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads  : 

First.  According  to  Josephus,  the  sepulchre  was  constructed 
with  three  pyramids  at  the  distance  of  three  stadia  from  the 
city,  overagainst  a  gate  of  the  third  wall ;  which  wall  is  also 
said  to  have  piuased  overagainst  the  sepulchre.*  These  pyramids 
Eusebius  calls  stdcB  or  cippi;  and  speaks  of  them  as  extant 
and  famous  in  his  day.^ 

Second.  Jerome,  in  describing  the  journey  of  Paula  from 

*  Beig.  of  Tad.  bj  Aiher,  I.  p.  86.  2,  the  way,  the  postage  torus  doe  west ;  ** 

Heb.  and.  p.  71,  TranaL  Letter  of  Dec.  6th,  1858. 

'  The  anthor  of  the  Holj  City  hat  no  *  VoL  L  pp.  856  sq.  864.  [  L  528  sq. 

doobt,  that  the  Gonal  abore  described,  U  589.1 

"  the  termination  of  the  drain  of  the  great  *  See  Vol.  I.  p.  860.  [  L  588.] 

altar  f  IL  p.  458.     Dr  Barclay  remains  :  *  See  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848; 

'*  In  this  rappoeition  he  is  entirely  mi»-  p.  85  sq. 

taken  ;  for  at  the  terminos  of  oar  peregri-  *  Antt.  20.  4. 8,  B.  J.  5.  2.  2.    ib.  5. 4.  S. 

nation,  which  waa  already  too  far  oat  of  *  H.  £.  2.  12,  rrnAm  hmftam$. 
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Lydda  to  JeroBaleniy  says  she  ascended  by  Beth-horon  and 
Gibeon^  passed  near  Bamah,  andstopped.a  little  at  Gibeah ;  she 
tiien  entered  Jerusalemy  leaving  the  mausoleum  of  Helena  om 
the  left  hand.^  Since  the  appearance  of  my  former  work,  the 
4dte  c^  Gibeah  of  Saul  has  b^n  definitely  identified  with  the 
Tuleil  el-Ftd,  which  rises  some  distance  south  of  Bamah,  and 
close  on  the  east  of  the  great  northern  road«  This  road  is  at 
present  unquestionably  the  same  that  it  ever  was  ;  and  Paula 
proceeding  from  Gibeah  to  Jerusalem  would  have,  aa  now,  this 
sepulchre  on  her  left.' 

Third.  The  testimony  of  Pausanias  estaUiahet  the  lemadka- 
Ue  character  of  the  sepulchra  of  Helena ;  which  he  names, 
alonff  with  that  of  king  Slausolm  in  Oaria,  aa  being  paiticulaily 
worwy  of  admiration.'  He  makes  allusiony  exaggerated  and 
legendary  indeed,  to  the  singnlar  doors  ;^  and  these,  aa  alao  the 
splendid  marble  sarcophagi,  are  found  in  no  other  sepulchre 
around  Jerusalem,  All  the  circumstances  of  elaborateneiB  and 
iplendour,  which  mark  this  sepulchre,  and  this  akme,  made  it 
famous  in  the  days  of  Pausanias  and  Eusebiua ;  and  still  distin- 
guish it  above  all  others. 

All  these  points  of  evidence,  taken  together,  aeem  to  me  to 
prove,  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  the  Uentity  of  thia  sepul- 
chre  with  that  of  Helena.  The  three  pynunida  were  probably 
dender  cippi  of  a  pyramidal  form,  erected  on  the  level  ground 
above  the  portal,  not  unlike  to  those  surmounting  one  of  the 
rock-hewn  tombs  at  Petra.* 

In  view  of  the  preceding  considerations,  the  attempt  of 
Schultz  and  De  Saulcy  to  transfer  the  tomb  of  Helena  to  a  sep- 
ulchre far  in  the  northwest  of  the  city,  and  north  of  the  Birket 
'Mamilla,  can  only  be  r^arded  as  against  all  the  evidence.'  Es- 
pecially so,  since  the  latter  writer  admits  of  his  own  accord,  that 
the  tomb  proposed  "  is  of  such  coarse  workmanship,  as  to  pre- 
sent a  striking  contrast  with  the  magnificent  carvings  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings.'" 

*  meron.  Epitaph.  Prates  "In  Gabaa  one;  Wiboa  Laadf  of  the  KUa,  I  p. 
wbt  wqiie  ad  aoliim  dirnta  paahilain  tab-  429.  Bat  these  Teiy  pjnunldf  aie  called 
itUlt . .  Ad  Ueram  maatoleo  Helena  de-  bj  Eofebioa  rriiAai,  rad  ooald  net  thcre- 
wBelo^  .  .  .  uigreHa  eet  JeraiolTmam  fore  ha^e  been  largei  The  whole  wtrnk  b 
nrbem."  0pp.  T.  IV.  H  p.  678,  ed.  Mar-  called  bj  Pamaniai  rrffet,  and  bj  Jevoae 
tlannr.  a  winmUum ;  neither  of  whidi  tcrme  k 

*  jL  De  Saulcy  aaserta,  that  Panla  came  well  araUcable  to  thiee  separate  tippi  or 
*<  Ami  the  diiectioa  of  Jaffk."  IL  p.  199.  eren  ttuee  PTramidiL    Indeed  the  veiy  ex- 

*  Panmn.  Onoe.  Deacr.  8.  16  fin.  prewioo  of  Joeephoi  impBee  dw  aaae 

*  See  VoL  IL  p.  129,  comp.  p.  126  aq.  thing.  We  ean  haidhr  foppoee  that  the 
[ii.  515,  comp.  p.  510.1— It  if  objected,  bonei  of  Helena  woold  litendlj  be  dipo- 


that  according  to  Jo«epbn«  the  bones  of  aited  in  three  pjramide ;  hot  rather 

Heleoa  were  to  be  buried  tn  tke  pj^ramidt  aepdohro  oooatnicted  with  three  tippL 

(ddtjicu  4if  rms  wvfmtdvtp)  which  die  had  *  Sehnhi  p.  65.     De  Saaloj  II  pi  ISOl 

erected ;  Antt  20.  4.  8.    Hence  it  it  in-  *  IL  De  Saaloj  hae  a  ka^  and  elab*- 

ferrod,  that  her  tomb  was  not  an  exoarated  rate  ugamenli  oawii^g  SMta  thaa  Hfy 
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Tombs  of  thb  Pbophbts. — ^These  are  near  the  top  of  the 
moimt  ai  Olives,  not  fiu*  sonth-soathwest  of  the  village.  They 
are  mentioned  in  my  former  work ;  but  we  did  not  ourselves 
then  visit  them ;  nor  had  they  at  that  time  been  described  hj^ 
others.*  This  deficiency  has  since  been  abundantly  supplied ; 
and  I  give  here  a  plan  sjni  brief  description.* 


The  entrance  is  through  a  hole  in  the  rock,  with  a  blind 
stair,  which  leads  down  into  a  circular  apartment  about  ten 
feet  high,  and  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  excavated  ■ 
in  the  rock.  From  this  chamber,  two  parallel  galleries,  ten 
feet  hi^  and  five  wide,  are  carried  southwards  through  the 
rock  for  about  sixty  feet.  A  third  gallery,  on  the  left,  di- 
verges southeast,   and  extends  for  about  forty  feet.     These 


{MgM  (H  pp.  162-215),  bj  which  he  st- 
iempfei  to  prove  that  the  totnbf  of  the 
Knm  to  caQed,  are  the  ▼eritable  sepalohret 
of  David  and  his  roooesson.  So  nangnine 
ie  he,  indeed,  that  he  actually  aaeigns  the 
•eyeral  ehamben  and  nkhet  to  the  bodies 
of  the  individual  kings;  ib.  p.  183  sq. 
The  aigoment  will  probablv  convince  no 
one,  who  has  regard  to  soon  passages  of 
Scr^itaie  as  1  K.  2,  la  11,  48.  2  Chr. 
28,  27.  S2,  88.  Acts  2,  29 ;  see  also, 
VoL  L  p.  861  sq.  [L  5800  ^^^  ^^ 
pessagsi  the  statements  or  Joeephos  are 
m  Mifeel  aoocrdance ;  even  upon  M.  De 
Smej'a  own  sbowino. — The  aigoment  is 
▼erj  similar  to  thai  tgr  whidli  Dr  £•  D. 

TOL.IIL— 82 


Clarke  persaaded  himself,  that  the  sarco- 
phagus brought  home  b  j  him  had  been  the 
veritable  restiog-plaoe  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  see  his  Tomb  of  Alexander,  4to. 
Camb.  1805. 

'  VoL  L  p.  864.  [L589.] 

*  The  account  in  the  text  is  drawn 
chiefly  from  Wolcott,  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
1848,  p.  86;  and  from  Tobler,  Siloah  n. 
Oelbeig,  p.  250  sq.  The  plan  is  that  of 
Tobler w — ^These  tombs  are  also  described 
hj  Lord  Nugent,  IL  p  78  sq. ;  by  SchnlH 
p.  42 ;  by  fcaflt  p.  202 ;  by  th«  ft«tkor  of 
the  Hohr  City,  U.  p.  447 ;  and  bv  Da 
Saoky,  ILp.  215sq.  Comp.  Bitter  firdk 
XYI  L  p.  478. 
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three  passages  are  connected  by  two  cross  galleries  in  concentric 
carves ;  one  at  their  extreme  end,  the  other  in  the  middle. 
Banning  between  these  latter  is  a  fonrth  shorter  gallery  ;  lying 
on  the  east  of  the  middle  one  of  the  first  three.  Niches  for 
dead  bodies^  thirty-two  in  nmnbery  are  seen  along  the  farther  side 
of  the  outer  curved  gallery,  on  a  level  with  the  floor.  Two 
small  chambers,  each  having  two  or  three  niches,  open  into  the 
same  passage,  opposite  the  ends  of  the  two  westernmost  gallerii'fi. 
The  western  end  of  the  middle  carved  passage  is  cairi^  round 
in  a  semicircle  b^ond  the  western  gallery ;  and  here  are  also 
several  niches.  The  straight  passages,  and  also  the  middle 
curved  gallery,  have  no  receptacles  for  bodies.  From  the  eastern 
part  of  the  same  carved  galleiy,  an  irregular  passage  is  carritd 
eastward  for  more  than  a  hundred  feet ;  ^ere  it  terminates  in  a 
clayey  friable  soil.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why  it  was 
not  continued.  Along  this  last  passage,  there  are  two  or  three 
quite  small  chambers,  and  a 'few  niches.  The  air  is  evei^'wherc 
pure. 

These  singular  sepulchral  galleries,  so  different  in  their  plan 
and  character  from  all  other  sepulchres  around  the  Holy  City, 
are  as  yet  an  enigma  to  travellers  and  an^iquariansL  All  that 
can  be  definitely  affirmed  is,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  '^  tombs  of  the  prophets"  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists.' 


IZ.   THE  HOLT   SEPULCHRE. 

Having  thus  completed  what  I  have  to  say  res})ecting  the 
topography  and  antiquities  of  the  Holy  City  in  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  Josephus,  I  turn  for  a  few  moments  to 
another  monument  of  later  celebrity ;  first  known  indeed  to 
history  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  ever  since  that  time  overshad- 
owing in  importance  all  other  monuments,  in  the  estimation  of 
much  of  the  Christian  world.     I  mean  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  since  the  publication  of  the  Bib- 
lical Researches  in  1841,  tliis  topic  has  been  discussed  with  gjekt 
fulness  ;  and,  in  some  parts,  under  a  new  aspect.     My  purpose 

*  Matt.  23,  20.   Lake  11,  47.~SobiiItz  tee  Smith's  Diet  of  Antt.  art  FStntM,  p 

connects  thi«  exrmTiition  with  **  the  rock  661.     Bat  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind 

Peritterfon'*  mentioned  bjr  Joeephas  (B.  here;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Greek 

J.  5.  12.  2);  to  which  ran  the  wall  of  word  was  erer  thns  ai*plied.   Tbelangoafr 

Titof  along  the  moont  of  Olives^     He  snp-  of  Josephas  tnoi,  implies  a  prominent  roek. 

poaes  v«^i0T«p«^r  to  he  here  put  for  e-him-  Further,  if  the  Romans  brooght  thtir  wall 

6artMm,  in  the  signifkation  of  a  wpdchre  thns  near  to  the  top  of  the  mooBl,  tbcr 

with  manv  niches ;  p.  72.     So  Kraflt  p.  Tolnntarilj  roljected  themselves  to  the  tml 

2U8.     I)e  Saolcj,  IL  p.  221.    The  word  and  tronble  of  lengthenbig  H  by  at  lea*i 

coiumltarium  (dorecote)  was  indM-d  in  a  half  a  mile,  without  neoassitj  or  SMtive; 

late  age  applied  to  a  sepulchre  filled  up  and  all  this  in  a  work  aoooBiplUMd  hf  the 

with  niches  to  leoeiva  the  Ameral  urns;  mnaj  fai  thna  daja 
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kere  is  simply  to  ascertain,  in  brief,  what  progress  may  have  been 
made  towards  a  final  determination  of  the  question,  whether  the 
present  site  is  the  true  one. 

The  evidence  on  which  the  whole  question  turns,  is  of  two 
kinds,  topographical  and  historical  The  particulars  of  this  evi- 
dence, so  &r  as  then  known,  were  given  in  my  former  work ;  and 
the  result  which  seemed  to  me  to  follow,  was  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  present  site.* 

I.  In  respect  to  the  topographical  evidence,  we  have  already 
seen,  that  the  discoveiy  of  the  ancient  chambers  at  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  and  the  general  recognition  of  them  as  belonging  to  an 
anciGot  gate  of  the  second  wall  on  that  spot,  has  wrought  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  treating  of  the  second  wall,  among  the 
advocates  for  the  authenticity  of  the  sepulchre.*  The  course  of 
that  wall  is  now  laid  down  by  them  along  the  street  of  the 
bazar  to  the  Damascus  gate  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  gate 
Oennath  is  held  to  have  been  opposite  to  that  street  on  the 
northern  brow  of  Zion.  Both  of  these  new  positions,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  are  untenable.'  I  have  also  brought 
fi)rward  facts  and  evidence,  stronger  than  before,  which  demon- 
strate, that  the  second  wall  must  have  run  considerably  on  the 
west  of  the  sepulchre  ;  and  which  show  also,  that  its  probable 
course  was  near  the  street  leading  northwards  from  the  castle  to 
the  Latin  convent.* 

So  far,  then,  as  the  topographical  evidence  is  concerned,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
present  site  of  the  sepulchre.  Hence  have  arisen,  apparently, 
the  efforts  made  to  transfer  the  Tyropceon  and  Akra  to  another 
part  of  the  city  ;  in  order  to  get  rid  both  of  the  ancient  reservoir 
now  known  as  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  and  also  of  the  waters  of 
Gihon  on  the  west.  Hence  too  the  theory  of  sources,  which  do 
not  exist,  on  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city. 

II.  In  respect  to  the  historical  testimony,  there  has  likewise 
been  some  change  in  the  manner  of  bringing  it  forward.  Instead 
of  the  plausible  d  priori  statement  of  Chateaubriand,  we  have 
had  from  one  writer  "an  antecedent  probability;"  and  from 
another  the  "  strong  presumption  in  fevour  of  a  right  conclu- 
sion."^ But  the  actual  historic  facts  remain  for  the  most  part 
unmodified. 

The  precise  and  main  point  of  inquiry  in  relation  to  this 
topic  is  :  Did  there  exist,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  any  such 
historical  eWdence  or  tradition  respecting  the  place  of  our  Lord's 

»  See  Vol  I.  pp.  40S-418.   pL  64-80.]  •  See  above,  pp.  199  aq.  218  sq. 

The  reader  U  relerred  to  that  ducuBsion ;  ^  See  above,  pp.  21S-220. 

as  it  lies  at  the  basiB  of  the  farther  remarks  *  Newman,  E.<<fta7  on  Miraclet,  pp.  148 

in  the  text.  tq.  158  aq.     Holjr  City  IL  p.  74.. 

*  See  above,  pc  2ia 
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iepulchre,  as  to  lead  to  the  selection  of  the  present  site  as  the 
trae  one  ?  Here  Eosebios  is  the  first  and  raief  witness.  No 
earlier  fitther  or  writer  makes  even  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
sepolchre  as  then  existing ;  nor  to  any  tradition  respecting  it. 
Nor  does  any  later  writer  speak  of  the  circumstances  atteiiaing 
the  discovery  of  the  site,  until  seventy  years  after  the  event. 
The  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in  A.  D.  333,  and  Cyril,  a  deacon  under 
Macarius,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  are 
utteriy  nlent.  Eusebius,  therefore,  the  cotemporery  and  an 
actor  in  these  transactions,  the  friend  and  agent  of  the  emperor 
Constantino  in  Palestine,  is  the  sole  writer  who  bears  testimony 
to  the  historical  facts  as  an  eyewitness. 

This  &ther,  writing  ten  years  or  more  before  the  aUeged  dit- 
covery  of  the  sepulchre,  speaks  of  crowds  of  pilgrims,  who 
flocked  to  Jerusalem  to  pay  their  devotions  on  the  mount  of 
Olives,  where  our  Saviour  taught  his  disciples  and  then  ascended 
into  Heaven. '  He  sp^Jcs  also  of  the  place  of  our  Lord's  nativity 
at  Bethlehem  ;  which  indeed  was  marked  by  a  still  earlier  tra- 
dition.* Now  had  there  been,  in  like  manner,  a  definite  tradition 
as  to  our  Lord's  sepulchre,  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how  these 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  who  were  eager  to  seek  out  even  the  moat 
trihrial  scriptural  localities,  shouM  have  neglected  to  ascertfin 
and  visit  the  sacred  spot ;  and  also,  how  Eusebius  should  have 
omitted  to  allude  to  the  fact,  when  speaking  of  the  two  other 
collateral  traditions.* 

Indeed,  the  language  of  Eusebius  would  seem  rather  to  imply 
the  non-existence  of  any  such  tradition.  He  relates,*  that  after 
the  council  of  Nicea  (A.  D.  325),  the  emperor  Constantino 
became  desirous  of  '^  performing  a  glorious  work  in  Palestine,  by 
adorning  and  rendering  sacred  the  place  of  our  Lord's  resurree- 
tJon."  This  was  undertaken  by  him,  not  without  a  divine 
admonition,  but  as  moved  thereto  in  spirit  by  the  Saviour  him* 
selt*  "For  hitherto  impious  men,  or  rather  the  whole  race  of 
demons  through  their  instrumentality,  had  made  every  effort  to 
deliver  over  that  illustrious  monument  to  darkness  and  oblivion." 
Such  language,  certainly,  would  hardly  be  appropriate,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  spot  definitely  known  and  marked  by  long  tradition. 

'  EoMb.  Demonttr.  Et.  6.  la  p.  2SS.  "the  idol-fkne  [arw  the  nepnlchre]  mtyU 

Coloo.  1688 :  rw  tls  Xptffrhf  wwrnigrmmi-  excited  the  horror,  and  forbade  tha  4a«»> 

twr  krdrrmp  wmrrax^tf  yv*  mrrfx^rmr  tiona  of  the  early  ChrMtiaoft;"*  Hofy  Chj 

. . .  [fptKtk]  riir  HI  rh  6pos  rw9  'EAoiwr  II.  p.  440,  oomp.  p.  73.     Thit  stateiMOt 

«|pe#K«rirff»f . . .  ivba  [rov  A^yov]  r««t  assnmea,  that  they  and  Knwbiu*  knew  the 

laanvv  fM^vrajf  M  r^s  ^Kpmp^lms  rov  rmm  ipot    If  to,  what  motire  exirtMl  fcr  hk 

*tXmm9  6p9vt  rk  wtpl  riis  0vrrfXc(ar  /iw  and  thrir  fjlence  ?     Why  not  fpaak  of  tba 

trriptm  wmptiBtttuc^ot,  tmxAiv  rt  Hr  tif  ** horror"  thtu  ezcitrd  f 

•bpi^oht  iyo9o¥  w9woiiifi4p9¥.     Comp.  in  *  Enseh.  VH.  Con«t  8.  25,  SS. 

Vol  L  p  416  [ii.  77.1  *  Owe  k^^l  rovr^   iw  Bm»olf  fiukim^ 

*  See  Vol.  I  n.  4ia  [il  TR]  &AX'  ^  a^ov  rov  ^mrnpot  4MBir«Mff 

'  It  does  not  help  the  matter  to  ny,  that  rf  nt^yurri.    ih.  8.  2ft. 
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Indeed,  Eosebius  expressly  affirms^  that  the  discoyery  of  the 
sepidclue  was  '^  beyond  all  hope/'  ^  In  like  manner  the  emperor 
himself,  in  his  letter  to  Macarios  preserved  by  Eusebius,  regards 
the  discovery  of  "  the  monument  of  the  Saviour's  most  sacred 
passion,  which  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  hidden  under  ground,'' 
as  '^  a  miracle  beyond  the  capacity  of  man  sufficiently  to  cele- 
brate, or  men  to  comprehend/' '  The  mere  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions from  a  well  known  spot,  could  hardly  have  been  described 
as  a  miracle  so  stupendous.  Indeed,  as  I  have  elsewhere  re- 
marked, the  whole  tenor  of  the  language  both  of  Eusebius  and 
Constantine  shows,  that  the  discovery  of  the  sepulchre  was  held 
to  be  the  result,  not  of  a  previous  knowledge  derived  fix)m 
tradition,  but  of  a  supernatural  intimation.* 

Great  stress  continues  to  be  laid  upon  the  circumstance  first 
reported  by  Eusebius,  that  the  same  '^  impious  men,"  after  cover- 
ing over  the  sepulchre  with  earth,  had  built  upon  it  ^^  a  dark 
retreat  or  cavern  for  the  lascivious  demon  Venus."  *  Nothing  is 
here  intimated  as  to  the  time  of  its  construction.  Jerome,  some 
seventy  years  after  the  discovery,  places  a  marble  statue  of  Venus 
on  the  "  rock  of  the  cross  "  or  Golgotha,  and  an  image  of  Jupiter 
on  the  place  of  the  resurrection  ;  and  affirms  that  they  had  been 
up5n  the  spot  from  the  time  of  Adrian.'  There  is  here  a  dis- 
crepancy between  this  account  and  that  of  Eusebius  ;  and  the 
Latin  father  must  be  in  the  wrong ;  for  Eusebius  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  Jerome  not.  The  historians  of  the  next  centiury, 
too,  adopt  the  account  of  Eusebius,  and  say  nothing  of  Adrian 
in  this  connection.*  What  then  is  the  amount  of  all  this  testi- 
mony ?  Why  simply,  just  what  I  have  formerly  stated,^  that 
writers  ex  post  facto  have  mentioned  such  a  temple  or  idol  as 
standing,  not  over  the  sepulchre  knotvn  of  old  as  that  of  Christ, 
but  over  the  spot  Jixed  upon  by  Constantine  as  that  sepulchre. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  a  temple  and  idol  stood  upon 
that  spot ;  but  this  fact  in  itself  has  no  bearing  to  show  that 
the  place  was  the  true  sepulchre.  Indeed,  the  two  parts  of  the 
argument  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.     If  the  pagan  temple 

>  Enaeb.  Vit  Const.  8.  28,  rh  trtfiyhv  jreU  on  Miracles  p.   146.     So  too  Mr  Taylor, 

wdyior  T^f  trtmiplov  iLPcurrdatms  fiapr^  Anc.  Christianity,  Pt.  Vll.  p.  296. 

ptw  vap*  4\irlia  wa<raw  dyc^vcro.  '  Comp.  above,  VoL  L  p.  414.  [iL  74, 

*  Eoseb.  Vit.  Const  8.  80,  rh  yiip  rh  75n 

yi^pifffjia  rov  iyivrdrov  iK^lvov  ir<jC^vf  bwh  Vita.  Const.  8. 26,  vtnp&v  tl9^Kmy  trxS- 

T$  yn  irdXai  Kpwr6fifyoyf  rocu^rcus  irmv  rtow  *A^pc9lryis  iucokdar^  9aifiwi  fitrxhv 

irtpi69ois  Kabfiy  . . .  iroo-ov  lfiarXi)|<r  &Xn-  olKo1iofin<rdfi.€voi. 

bmt  &wtp$aly4i,  ktK. — There  is  a  question  *  Hieron.  Ep.  49,  ad  Panlin.  0pp.  FV, 

here  as  to  the  word  yy^pur/uu,  whether  it  il  p.  561.  ed.  Mart.                                        * 

refers  to  the  sepulchre,  or  to  the  true  cross  *  Socr.   H.   E.    1.   17.      Sozom.   2.    1. 

alleged  to  have  been  discovered  at  the  same  Theodoret  is  silent  as  to  any  temple  or 

time.     It  makes  no  difference  with  the  ar-  statue. 

ffument,  whichever  way  it  is  understood.  '  See  Vol.  L  p.  413   sq.  [ii.  73  sq.] 

Mr  Newman  undcrstAnds  the  cross ;  Essay  Comp.  Biblioth.  Sac.  1843,  p.  183  sq. 

Vol.  m.— 22* 
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had  thus  actually  maiked  the  place  of  the  sepulchre  as  a 
''  lasting  record  ^  from  the  days  of  Adrian,  or  fer  any  period  of 
time,  then  this  site  was  a  definite  and  well  known  spot  YeL 
according  to  Eusebins  and  the  later  writers,  the  sepulchre  had 
been  consigned  to  utter  oblivion,  and  its  discoTery  was  the  result 
of  a  divine  warning,  accompanied  by  diligent  inquiry.' 

In  respect  to  what  is  usually  and  appropriately  termed  the 
invention  of  the  true  cross,*  which  historians  oif  that  and  the  next 
century  narrate  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  discovery  of  the 
sepulchre,  the  advocates  of  tradition  seem  at  present  disjposed  to 
say  as  little  as  possible.*  As  to  the  cross,  Eusebius  is  silent 
Yet  in  less  than  twenty  years  we  find  Cyril,  and  afterwards 
Jerome,  speaking  of  its  existence  as  a  public  and  well  known 
&ct ;  and  such  not  improbably  is  the  import  of  the  epistle  of 
Oonstantine.*  So  that  I  may  still  say,  as  before,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  fact  in  history  better  accredited,  than  this  atteged 
discovery  of  the  true  cross.  The  discovery  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  cross,  belong  historically  and  appropriately 
together.' 

Thus  a  consideration  of  the  cotemporary  historical  evidence 
goes  to  show,  that  in  the  selection  of  the  present  site  there  was 
neither  any  prior  tradition,  nor  any  direct  probability,  to  gmde 
the  choice.* 

We  are  now  prepared  to  advance  a  step  further  and  take  the 
position,  that  even  had  there  existed  such  an  earlier  tradition,  it 
could  have  had  no  authority  in  opposition  to  the  clear  and  defi- 
nite topographical  evidence.  This  latter  rests,  not  only  upon 
recorded  historical  fiicts,  but  also  upon  archaeological  remains 
and  the  physical  features  of  the  ground.  A  tradition  may  have 
had  its  source  in  error ;  and  then  it  only  serves  to  perpetuate 
that  error.  Thus  in  the  parallel  example  of  the  reputed  place 
of  the  ascension  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  there  was  actually  an 
earlier  tradition  ;  and  the  spot  was  early  visited  by  throngs  of  nil- 

gims.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  ;  who  also  relates,  that 
elena  founded  there  a  churuh  in  honour  of  our  Lord's  ascension, 
and  another  in  Bethlehem  over  the  place  of  his  birth.'  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  weight  of  testimony  and  tradition,  the  site 

'  Comp.  Vol  I.  pp.  873,  371  [  ti.  14.]         *  See  fbltj  on  die  crott,  YoL  L  pp.  87S- 

•  Holy  City  11.  p.  22a  375.  [  iL  14-ia] 

•  Except  Mr  Kcwinan ;  KaMy  on  Mir. 
p.  143  sq.     Tbe  muthor  of  the  Holy  City 

giTes  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  cmes  in  better  reason  mnst  there  hare'  eziMcd  for 

hb  first  edition,  p.  IWi  sq.     Bat  in  the  se-  marking  this  as  the  spot ;"  Hdy  Ci^  IL 

oond  edition,  where  itii  corresponding  place  p.  4. 

would  be  in  Vol  II,  aflerp.  73,  it  is  wholly  '  Enseb.   Hemonttr.  Erang.  S.  IS.  p. 

oimtted.  2SS.    Vita.  Const  8.  34.     Cooip.  abon 

•  T^  yv^ifffAa  rov  hytmrdrov  vtl^ovt.  p.  25S. 
See  the  preceding  page,  n.  2. 


*  Hence  the  verr  logical  poatian,  that 
**  the  more  improbable  the  snppoaitioo,  tfM 
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assigned  by  it  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  ascension,  must  be 
i^arded  as  wrong;  since  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  express 
declaration  of  Scriptnre.  According  to  Lnke  in  his  Gospel, 
Jesus  led  out  bis  disciples  '^  as  &r  as  to  Bethany/'  and  bleraed 
ihem  ;  and  ^'  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them, 
and  carried  up  into  heaven/'*  Language  cannot  be  more  defi- 
nite ;  an^  in  entire  accordance  with  it  the  same  writer  relates  in 
the  book  of  Acts  :  "  Then  returned  they  [the  Apostles]  unto 
Jerusalem  from  the  mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusa* 
lem  a  sabbath  day's  journey."*  Bethany  is  a  part  of  the  mount 
of  Olives.  It  lies  upon  the  eastern  slope,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mfle  or  more  below  the  crest ;  so  that  in  order  to  return  to  Jeru- 
salem it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  ridge,  and  the  most  direct 
path  leads  over  the  main  summit.'  Further,  if  this  summit  was 
the  true  place  of  the  ascension,  then  our  Lord  was  taken  up, 
and  the  cloud  received  him,  in  full  view  of  all  the  inhabitants  en 
Jerusalem  ;  a  circumstance  not  hinted  at  by  the  sacred  writers, 
nor  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  life  and  character  of  the 
Savkmr.* 

As  subsidiary  to  the  supposed  testimony  of  tradition,  there 
has  recently  been  brought  mrward  what  may  be  termed  the 
arch^xdogtccU  argument ;  which  treats  of  the  original  form 
and  chanu;ter  of  the  tomb,  and  of  the  changes  which  it  has 
subsequently  undergone.  This  argument,  so  far  as  it  is  an 
argument,  has  been  first  elaborated  in  the  valuable  menioir  of 
Prof.  Willis.'  It  assumes,  that  the  tomb  in  question  was  origi- 
nally an  excavated  sepulchre  ;  although  Eusebius  speaks  of  it  as 
an  antrum  or  cavern.*  The  architects  of  Constantine  doubtless 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  sepulchre  ;  either  by  paring  down 
the  rock  into  the  foim  of  an  isolated  monolithic  tomb  or  cpdt- 
cula  f  or  by  constructing  with  masonry  an  artificial  imitation 

^  Lake  84,  SO.  51.  sore  to  acknowledge  the  coarteoni  and 

*  Acts  1,  12;  coxnp.  Luke  19,  29.  candid  tone  of  this  memoir;  so  strikinglj 
'  Matthew  and   Mark  speak  of  Jesna,     in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  the  work  in 

during  the  week  of  his  paMion,  as  going  which  it  is  printed, 

oat  to  k>dge  at  Bethany ;  while  Lnke  says  *  Gr.  rh  Hurrpw^  which  nsoallj  implies 

expressly  that  he  spent  the  nights  going  a  natural  cavem,  rather  thun  an  excavated 

oat  into  the  mount  of  Olivet ;   see  Matt  tomh ;    Yit.    Const   3.  25,  28,   33,   etc 

21,  17.     Mark  11,  11.  19.  20.     Lake  21,  So  Ensehios  himself  speaks  of  the  cave  of 

87.  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  rh  riif  Ttn^^- 

*  Comp.  the  aathor^s  Harmony,  p.  235.  cttts  innpov,  which  has  never  heen  regarded 
Qoart  Review,  VoL  93.  p.  447.— -Sach  an  otherwise  Uian  as  natural ;  Yit  Const.  3. 
exhibition  might  be  open  to  the  charge  of  43.  Comp.  above,  YoL  I.  p.  41G.  [  ii.  78.] 
leaning  towards  the  spirit  of  Satan's  sog-  *— The  word  used  by  the  Evangelists  is 
gestion,  that  Jesus  should  cast  himself  mostly  furiy/tctbr.  Matt  27,  60.  28,  1  sq. 
down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple ;  Mark  15,  46.  16,  2  sq.  Luke  24,  2.  John 
Matt  4,  6.     Luke  4,  9.  19,  41.    20,  1  sq.    Matthew  calls  it  also 

*  **  The   architectural   History  of   the  r^t,  27,  61.   28,  1.  etc 

Church  of  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre ;"  Holy  *  Comp.  Piof.  Willis,  in  Holy  Gty  IL 
City  IL  pp.  129-294.    It  gives  me  p]e»-    p.  172. 
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of  sach  a  tomb.  Whether  this  remained  xmhaimed  in  the 
destmction  of  the  chnrch  by  the  PersianB  in  A.  D.  614,  is  un- 
known. Adamnanus  relates  from  ArculfuB,  about  A.  D.  697, 
that  in  his  day  the  interior  of  the  monument  exhibited  **  the 
marks  of  the  workmen's  tools,  by  which  it  was  excavated.  The 
colour  of  the  rock  of  the  monument  and  sepulchre/'  he  says,  ^  is 
not  uniform,  but  a  nodxture  of  red  and  white/'  *  Now  as  the 
native  rock  of  that  locality  is  grey  limestone^  it  is  a  necessary 
conclusion,  that  the  sepulchre  to  which  this  '^  mixture  of  red 
and  white  "  belonged  was  artificial  Perhaps  it  was  the  work  of 
Modestus. 

More  definitely  is  it  assumed,  that  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus  80  called,  now  within  the  church,  was  '^fomied 
long  before  the  church  was  built ; "  and  therefore  ''  affords  im- 
portant collateral  evidence  for  the  genuineness"  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.'  That  crypt  I  have  alr^y  described  ;  and  have 
endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  this  very  argument* 
The  character  of  that  excavation,  its  rude  and  irregular  form,  ita 
contracted  space  and  the  crowding  together  of  the  hculij  furnish 
strong  evidence  against  its  high  antiquity.  Or,  admittin;^  for  the 
moment,  that  it  is  possibly  older  than  the  church,  there  is  noth- 
ing unnatural  in  the  supposition,  that  it  and  other  tombs  might 
have  been  excavated  in  this  ledge  of  rock  during  the  two  anda 
half  centuries  next  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  when 
this  tract  not  improbably  was  unoccupied  by  dwellings.  Or, 
to  go  back  still  further,  and  even  admitting  that  it  was  perhaps 
*^  an  old  Jewish  sepulchre  of  an  age  prior  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  ;"  *  the  conclusion  by  no  means  fel- 
lows, that,  inasmuch  as  there  could  have  been  no  sepulchre 
within  the  city,  ihere/ore  the  second  wall  must  have  been  carried 
along  below  this  spot.  As  a  general  rule,  this  exclusion  of  sep- 
ulchres from  the  interior  of  the  city  undoubtedly  prevailed.  Yet 
when  the  third  wall  was  erected,  the  sepulchres  that  were  en- 
closed within  it,  like  that  of  John,  were  not  removed.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings  were  on  Zion  itself ;  and  later  Jewish  writers 
speak  also  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  children  of  Huldah  the 
prophetess,  as  having  been  originally  within  the  city,  and  after- 
wanis  transferred  to  the  mount  of  Olives  ;  where  they  were  still 
shown  in  the  fourteenth  century.*    All  this,  however,  is  unneces- 

I  Mpcr  totnm  ^cavaturam  ferrameo*  *  ProC  WnUf,  in  Udtj  Citjr  IL  p.  ISI^ 

tontm  ontcwllt  vc»ti|ria,  quibiu  dolatoret  '  S6eabov«,pp.  180-1 S2.    TotoalAi* 

•ivo  exciaorpN  in  eodem  wd  sunt  opere ;  mwinn  tfaa  reaw  U  apaoiallj  requeiHd  10 

color  TenN  illins  ejuAdem  petne  monumenti  refer. 

et  M|niIori  lion  unui  ted  duo  pwmixti  ri-  *  ProC  Wlllit  firom  SchuHi,  Holj  Oty 

dcntur;    hiUt  ntkiue  et   albua,   inde  et  IL  pw  194.     Schnlti  n.  97. 

Iiicdlorea'lom  oiKtenditnrpetra."    Mabilloo  *  Sm  LigbtfooC  0pp.   IL  p.  200.  td. 

Acta  Saiictor.  Swc  8.  F.  2.  p.  504.  Comp.  Levd.     Parehi  in  Xthte»  Bug.  of  Tud. 

PnMln  I'uiT.   Mag.  Sept  1845,  p.  278.  IL  p.  SM.    Urao^  Itia.  pi  288L 
Moa.  of  Claai.  Antt.  Apr.  1858,  pi  857  Ml. 
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mry ;  for,  as  we  have  already  eeen,  the  whole  character  of  the 
seiKilchre  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  affords  a  strong  archeeologi- 
cal  presumption  against  its  high  antiquity. 

Thus  we  are  brought  at  last  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
genuineness  of  the  present  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  sup- 
ported neither  by  well  authenticated  historical  &cts^  nor  by  prior 
tradition,  nor  by  archceological  features.  The  question,  therrfore, 
after  all,  ''  must  principaQy  be  determined  l^  TOPOGBAFHiCAit 
oonsiderataons.''  ^ 

l%e  fiM^,  that  an  unbroken  tradition  of  fifteen  centuries 
now  testifies  to  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  has 
no  bearing  to  show  the  genuineness  of  the  spot  thus  fixed  upon. 
The  tradition  may  have  had  its  origin  in  error ;  and  in  that  case 
the  only  efifect  of  its  long  continuance  has  been  to  &sten  that 
error  the  more  firmly  upon  the  world.  The  similar  tradition  in 
respect  to  the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  which  sprung  up  a 
century  later,  is  too  instmctiye  on  these  points  to  be  wholly 
passed  over. 

It  is  matter  of  more  than  mere  tradition,  that  after  three 
centuries  of  oblivion  the  burial-place  of  Stephen  was  held  to  be 
revealed,  and  his  body  recovered  m  December,  A.  D.  415.  This 
event  was  accompanied  by  visions  and  miracles ;  in  which  the 
chief  actor  was  Lucian  a  priest.  The  bones  of  the  proto-mar^ 
were  transferred  with  solemn  rites  to  Jerusalem,  and  deposited  fi>r 
a  time  on  Zion ;  but  were  afterwards  removed  to  a  magnificent 
church  on  the  north  of  the  city,  erected  on  the  supposed  place 
of  his  martyrdom  by  the  empress  Eudocia,  wife  of  Theodosius 
the  younger.  The  church  was  dedicated  in  A.  D.  460 ;  and 
appears  to  have  had  a  monastery  connected  with  it.  The 
empress  herself  was  buried  in  the  church.' 

The  narrative  of  the  discovery  and  removal  of  the  body  of 
St  Stephen  was  written  by  Lucian  himself ;  and  the  authority 
of  it  is  attested  by  Augustine,  the  great  vtheologian  of  that  and 
later  ages,  and  also  by  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  whose  work  was 
continued  by  Jerome.'    Augustine  likewise  testifies  largely  to 

'  I  am  happy  to  find  mjwtt  sastained  genuine  one,  would  have  selected  one  which 

in  tile  Teiy  worda  oT  ihia  condnmon,  hj  was  at  variance  with  thegospel  aooomit{* 

Prof.  Willis,  who  thns  writes :  "  Through-  Holy  City  XL  p.  195  —This  last  point  ia 

oat  this  discussion  I  have  Applied  the  term  the  very  question  at  issue.     In  all  the  rest 

Holy  Sepulchre  to  that  which  is  exhibited  of  this  extraot  I  entirelv  concur, 

under  this  name  in  the  church ;  without  *  On  the  church  built  by  the  empress 

intendhig  to  assume  its  identity  with  the  Eudocia,  and  the  accompanying  circum- 

aepulchre  of  the  gospel  narrative ;  which  stances,  see  Tillemont  M^moires  etc  IL  pu 

must  principally  be  determined  by  topogra-  24.     Also  his  Hist  des  Empereurs,  YL  ^ 

phiaU  cormdtrationi.    To  show  tliat  the  86. 

arrangements  of  this  sepulchre  are  not  in-  '  The  tract  of  LuciAn  is  found  in  An- 

connstent  with  sacred  history,  may  afford  gnstini  0pp.  ed.  Benedict.  Tom.  VII,  Ap- 

some  slight  arguments  in  its  favour ;  but  pendix.      Prefixed  to  it  are   some  of  tha 

it  could  hardly  be  supposed,  that  those  testimonies  of  Augustine  and  that  of  Grea- 

who  first  asserted  this  cave  to  be  the  nadius,  as  well  as  x«ferenoes  to  later  writers. 
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the  many  mincles  wion^t  bjr  relics  of  the  martyr,  wliich  were 
possMed  by  his  own  cborch  at  Hippo  in  Africa,  and  by  nei^ 
bonring  cburcbes.*  Sosomen,  the  cotemponuy  historian,  speaks 
of  the  recovery  of  the  body  as  an  event  most  extraordinary  and 
wholly  divine.* 

AJl  these  circumstances  present  many  points  of  analogy,  both 
in  the  alleged  &cts  and  in  the  testimony,  with  the  acooonts  we 
have  of  the  similar  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  Holy  Sepol- 
chre  in  A.  D.  325,  less  than  a  century  earlier.  The  erection  of 
a  splendid  church  fixed  the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  as 
havmg  been  outside  of  the  present  Damascus  gate  ;  which,  finr 
that  reason,  long  bore  the  name  of  St  Stephen's  gate.*  For  ten 
centuries  an  unbroken  tradition  continuc^l  to  mark  this  spot  as 
the  true  one  ;  and  such  too  was  the  unanimous  and  unquestiooed 
belief  of  laity  and  clergy,  of  bishops  and  councils  and  popes ; 
yea,  of  the  church  universaL  Tet,  in  the  middle  of  tne  tf- 
teenth  century,  we  find  this  long  and  venerated  tradition  aban- 
doned ;  the  former  belief  of  the  whole  church  given  up  ;  and  the 
jAace  of  martyrdom  actually  transferred  to  the  east  ^de  of  the 
Holy  City  ;  where  too  we  now  find  the  ^te  of  St.  Stephen.^ 

Here  then  we  have  two  like  traditions,  of  hirii  ai^  almost 
equal  antiquity,  attested  in  like  maimer  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  sovereigns  and  councils  and  the  erection  of  splendid  churches, 
and  both  moving  on  together  with  equal  credit  and  like  nndonbt- 
ing  taiih  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Why  should  it  bcL 
tlukt  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  one  should  be  dropped,  and 
the  other  continue  with  mcreasing  pretensions  ?  What  el^nent 
of  testimony  is  wanting  in  the  one,  as  compared  with  the  other  ? 
Yet  so  it  is,  that  after  ten  centuries  the  one  tradition  comes  to 
an  end  ;  while  the  other  still  exists  for  five  centuries  more ;  and 
this  &ct  of  its  continuance  is  now  urged  as  a  high  claim  to  be 
received  with  an  undoubting  fiedth.  Can  five  additional  cen- 
turies add  strength  to  the  original  evidence  ?  Is  this  latter  now 
better  attests  ?  Is  it  more  clear,  more  consistent,  more  con- 
vincing, than  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago  ? 

I  have  thus  placed  these  two  traditions  side  by  side  ;  because 
the  comparison  affords  a  lesson  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
value  of  all  tradition.* 

>  AngiiKtdeCiTitAt.  Dei,  in>.  22. 10-22.  See    Reiub.  det  hefl.  LuidM,  pp.  Hi, 

*  Soioiiien  H.  E.  4.  16.  66R,  HI,  261— Manufevilfe,  •bool  A.  D. 

*  Adunnfta  1.  1.  WilL  Tjr.  8.  2,  5.  1326,  ipMkt  alreadj  of  a  ekwrtk  of  8t 
BrocftrdQR  c.  8.  fin.  La  Cit^t  de  Jhenu.  Stephen  1900  the  eait  of  the  eHj,  by  tht 
in  VoL  XL  pp.  659,  660,  561.  In  the  TaUey^of  Jehoehaphat;  p.  8a  So  loo 
time  of  Ludolf  de  Suchem  thii  chorch  had  LndolT  de  Sochem ;  Itin.  p.  88w  Thotn* 
disappeared;  p.  83.  Stuttg.  1851.  dition  had  begun  to  waver. 

*  So  in  the  joumali  of  Steph.  t.  Onm-  *  In  connectioo  with  this  traditkw  v^ 
penberg,  A.  D.  1449 ;  Tucher,  A.  D.  1 479 ;  fpecting  the  place  of  Stephen's  maitjrAoa, 
Brejdcnbaoh  and  Fabri,  A.  D.  1488,  etc  tlMre  oocon  an  amuipg  inrtariba  of  tbt 
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In  the  particular  instance  of  the  Holy  Sepulclire,  probably 
no  one  at  the  present  day,  except  Mr  Fergusson  and  his  followers, 
Bupposes  there  has  been  any  transfer  of  the  site,  since  it  was 
originally  fixed  in  the  fourth  century.^  The  theory  of  that 
writer  assumes,  that  the  church  erected  by  Constantino  was  the 
present  grand  mosk  es-SOkhrah  in  the  middle  of  the  Haram  area. 
His  position  is  very  ingeniously  elaborated  and  sustained  ;  but 
is  directly  contradicted,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  historical 
evidence.  I  need  only  refer  to  two  witnesses.  The  pilgrim  of 
Bourdeaux  in  A.  D.  333,  a  cotemporaiy  writer,  relates,  that 
*^  those  going  from  Zion  to  the  gate  of  Neapolis  .  .  .  have  on 
the  left  hand  the  hillock  Gh)lgothia,'  where  the  Lord  was  cruci- 
fied ;  and  a  stone's  throw  off  fiie  crypt  where  his  body  was  laid, 
and  rose  again  on  the  third  dav ;  and  there  also,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  a  church  has  been  erected  of  admirable 
beauty.''*  Here  the  gate. of  Neapolis  can  only  be  the  present 
Damascus  gate.  In  like  manner,  Eusebius,  who  also  was  a  co- 
temporary,  relates,  that  the  splendid  Fropylcea  of  the  Basilica 
of  Constantine  extended  on  the  east  of  the  same  to  the  midst 
of  the  street  of  the  market ;  which  can  be  referred  to  nothing 
but  the  present  street  of  the  bazars.'  The  two  witnesses  thus 
accord  together,  and  sustain  each  other. 

Thus  in  every  view,  which  I  have  been  able  to  take  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  its  traditions,  I  am  led  to  hold  fast  the 
position,  which  I  have  formerly  laid  down,  viz.  ^'  That  all  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  respecting  the  ancient  places  in  and  around 
Jerusalem  and  throughout  Palestine  is  of  no  value  ;  except 
so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  circumstances  known  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  fiom  other  cotemporary  testimony."* 

ooiubteD^  of  a  main  champion  of  tradi-    thousand  years,  is  of  anj  avail,  agaimt 
tion.   In  the  first  edition  of  the  Holj  City,     the  precooceived  yiews  of   this 


the  author  writes,  p.  864,  "  It  is  an  im-  stickler  for  all  tradition.     In  the  seoond 

happy  circmnstance,  that  the  site  of  the  edition  of  his  work,   all  this  is  lOentlj 

proto-martyr's  soflering  was  finmd  for  many  dropped ;  VoL  IL  p.  432. 

years  without  the  Damatcns  gate;    he-        '  Essay  on  the  ancient  Topography  of 

cause,  but  for  this  fact,  there  would  he  Jerusalem,  by  J.  Fergusson.  Lood.  1847. 

little  difficulty  in  fixing  it  to  the  neighbour-  p.  76  sq. 

hood  of  this  [gate],  which  now  bcArs  his        *  Itin.  Hieroa  p.  598,   *'  inde  at  mm 

name,"  l  e.  tne  eastern  gate.  '*  And  what  foris  mumm  de  Sion  euntibus  ad  portam 

is  more  provoking^  i^  that  the  empress  Neapolitanam   ...   4  sinistra  pMte  eel 

Eudocia  had  erected  a  large  church  to  the  monticuhis  Golgotha,  etc.** 

memory  of  the  saint,  at  the  supposed  place        '  Euse]t>.  Vit.  Const  8.  89.    See  abora, 

of  his  martyrdom,  without  the  Damascus  p.  168  sq. 

cate,  as  early  as  the  fifth  oentury."    That        *  See  VoL  I.  p.  258.  [L  874] 

M  to  say,  no  tradition,  oontinned  eren  for  a 
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I  HATS  already  mentioned,  that,  doling  our  smoom  in  the 
Holy  City,  we  devoted  one  day  to  an  excursion  to  Wady  Bittlr ; 
and  two  other  days  to  a  like  excursion  to  the  neighboiuiiood  of 
HebroiL  The  present  Section  comprises  a  narratiTe  of  these  two 
excursions. 

L   XXCUBSION  TO  WADT  BITTIR. 

Wednesdajfy  May  (Mft.— We  left  the  Yft&  sate  at  8.10 ;  ac- 
companied by  Dr  mrclay  and  his  son,  and  taking  with  us  only 
our  servant  Bashid.  Our  course  was  about  west,  on  the  road  to 
the  convent  of  the  Cross,  leaving  the  upper  pool  on  our  right 
Crossing  the  swell  of  land  beyond,  which  nere  marks  the  water- 
shed between  the  waters  flowing  east  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  those 
flowing  west  to  the  Mediterranean,  we  descended  gradually  into 
another  wide  basin,  forming  the  head  of  an  open  valley  running 
off  a  little  south  of  west.  At  8.30  the  convent  of  the  Cross  was 
on  our  right,  a  few  rods  distant,  in  its  green  shallow  valley,  as  we 
had  seen  it  on  our  approach  to  Jerusalem  the  week  before.^  A 
large  building  was  now  in  the  process  of  erection,  intended  for  a 
school  or  collie.  The  great  Greek  convent  in  the  city,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  likewise  established  a  hagd  and  good  school ;  and 
the  Latins  were  said  to  be  about  to  open  schools  in  their  new 
building  near  the  T&&  gate.  All  these,  it  was  understood,  had 
been  set  on  foot  in  conseauence  of  the  schools  established  Irr  the 
English  missionaries.  It  was  also  reported,  that  the  Ofsek 
convent  in  the  city  was  buying  up  all  the  hmd  they  could  get 
hold  of,  both  in  the  city  and  tne  acUacent  country,  even  wmle 
villages ;  and  this  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  counteraotiDg 

>  Sm  Aboffv,  pi  ise. 
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uid  keeping  oat  the  EngUgh.    That  they  are  jealous  of  Engliah 
influence,  we  have  already  seen.' 

We  kept  on  down  the  valley,  after  the  junction  of  that  in 
which  the  convent  stands,  about  west  by  south.  At  9  o'clock  we 
had  sight  of  MAlihah,  occupying  a  Tell  among  the  hills  on  our 
rij^t*  Ten  minutes  later,  the  broad  and  shallow  Wady  from 
the  plain  of  Bephaim,  coming  down  on  the  west  of  Beit  SnfSg^ 
and  north  of  Bheraf&t,  joined  the  one  we  were  in.  The  latter 
now  takes  the  name  of  Wady  el-Werd  or  Valley  of  Boses ;  not 
as  a  mere  fancy  name,  but  from  the  fact  that  roses  are  here  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  The  gardens  or  rather  fields  of  roses, 
among  oUve  trees  and  vineyards,  commence  above  M£lihah  and 
continue  nearly  to  'Ain  T&b.  The  ground  is  pbughed  over ; 
and  the  rose  bushes  are  planted  quite  &r  apart,  rfe  met  twenty 
or  more  women  with  loads  of  the  blossoms  on  their  heads,  going 
to  market  in  the  city  ;  where  the  roses  bring  about  four  piastres 
the  rotf,  and  are  used  for  making  rose  water. 

We  were  now  upon  the  Oaza  road  ;  along  which  were  many 
marks  of  antiquity,  though  we  noticed  no  traces  of  ancient 
pavement  At  9.15  Sher^ftt  was  still  nearer  to  us  on  the  left  ;  * 
and  also  a  Tell  on  the  same  side  called  Beit  MirmiL  Here  the 
valley  becomes  contracted  between  rocky  ridges  on  each  side. 
At  9.20  we  came  to  'Ain  T4lo,  a  small  fountain  on  the  left  haiul, 
considerably  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  issue  of 
water  is  quite  small,  and  not  very  cold.  From 'this  fountain 
Mftlihah  gets  its  supply  of  water.  Here  is  a  small  heap  of  ruins, 
perhaps  of  a  former  chapel,  with  two  or  three  small  columns. 
We  stopped  five  minutes. 

The  path  continues  along  the  bed  of  the  valley,  on  a  course 
about  west,  to  'Ain  Haniyeh.  At  9.30  Wady  Ahmed  came  in 
on  the  left,  from  the  north  side  of  Beit  J4la ;  a  deep  valley,  down 
which  comes  a  road  from  Beit  J&la  and  Bethlehem.  Afterwards 
the  valley  opens  a  little ;  and  the  path  lies  along  above  the  bot- 
tom on  tiie  left.  At  9.45  there  was  an  excavated  sepulchre  by 
the  way  side  above  us.  We  came  at  9.50  to  'Ain  Haniyelj^ 
known  to  the  Latins  and  to  travellers  as  the  foimtain  of  Plulip. 
This  is  somewhat  larger  than  'Ain  Y&lo.  It  is  in  like  manner 
on  the  hill-side  above  the  road ;  and  waters  extensive  gardens  of 
vegetables  in  the  valley  below.  Here,  too,  are  a  few  columns  in 
a  field  near  by ;  and  at  the  fountain  is  seen  an  immense  block, 
like  a  fragment  of  the  shaft  of  a  very  large  column.  These  are 
probably  the  remains  of  a  chapel.*     The  fountain  and  gardens 

'  S«e  above,  p.  194.  was  jet  standing ;   Qnaresm.  II.  p.  697. 

•  Bearings  at  9  o'clock :  MAlihah,  W.  i    Pococke  II.  L  pp.  46,  46— As  to  the  V^ 
m.     SberaAt  S.     Beit  Sftfafa  S.  45''  R         gend,  which  makes  this  the  fountain  wImm 

'  Sherafat  here  boie  S.  50''  E.  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch,  see  bekm  w^ 

*  In  the  days  of  Quaresmios,  an4  even    der  May  7th. 
M  kto  aa  Pooooke,  a  nari  of  thb  chuel 

TOL.  m.-23 
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belong  to  the  Tillage  of  Welejeh ;  though  that  village  ittelf  is 
supplied  by  a  fountain  within  it  Here  again  we  stopped  five 
minutes.^ 

The  path  soon  descends  to  the  bed  of  the  valley ;  and  is 
sufficiently  rough  and  difficult  At  10.10  the  village  Welejeh 
was  high  on  our  right,  three  eighths  of  a  mile  distant,  on  the 
west  side  of  a  short  and  steep  side  Wady.'  We  came  at  10.30, 
by  a  steep  ascent,  to  the  viUaae  of  Bitttr,  placed  at  a  consider- 
able elevation  on,  or  rather  just  beyond,  the  western  flank  of  Wady 
Bittir,  which  here  comes  in  from  the  southeast  Its  head  is 
near  el-KhOdr  (St  Oeoi^ge).  As  it  here  enters  the  Wady  whidi 
we  had  followed  down,  its  odes  are  high,  steep,  and  rugged  ;  and 
from  this  point  the  united  valley  is  caUed  Wady  Bittir.  In  fiunt 
of  the  village  the  whole  Wady  turns  short  to  the  right ;  and 
then  sweeps  around  a^ain  to  the  left  in  almost  a  semiditle ; 
enclosing  a  large  and  high  Tell,  which  is  connected  by  a  lower 
narrow  ridge  with  the  table  laiMl  on  the  south.  At  the  village, 
which  thus  stands  in  an  angle,  is  a  fine  fountain,  larger  than 
both  those  we  had  already  seen,  and  with  water  enough  to  tom 
a  milL  Below  the  fi>untain  are  extensive  gardens  on  tenaoes. 
There  are  marks  upon  the  steep  rocks  near  by,  as  if  a  channel 
had  once  been  carried  along  them ;  perhaps  for  a  miU.  The 
village  is  not  large ;  and  seemed  poor  and  dirty.  It  is  probably 
the  Bcether  of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.' 

Taking  an  old  man  as  guide,  and  leading  our  horses  with 
difficulty  up  the  steep  and  slippery  rocks  afeng  the  path,  we 
ascended  northwest  to  the  summit  of  the  Tell  in  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  village.  The  top  of  the  connecting  ridge  or  neck  is 
narrow  and  rocky.  Where  it  joins  the  steep  southern  aide  of 
the  Tell,  it  has  apparently  been  cut  through  ;  and  thus  a  wide 
trench  formed,  above  which  the  summit  of  the  Tell  rises  some 
forty  feet.  This  wide  trench  may  possibly  be  artificial ;  but  its 
width  and  the  height  of  the  Tell  above  it  would  seem  rather  to 
indicate  the  contrary.  On  the  declivity  of  the  Tell  towa;nis  the 
yillage,  east  of  the  neck,  are  three  excavated  caves  of  some 
extent ;  perhaps  sepulchres.  The  top  of  the  Tell  has  an  area  of 
five  or  six  acres  ;  the  northern  part  being  somewhat  lower  than 
the  southern  ;  and  the  whole  is  more  or  less  ploughed  and  cul- 
tivated. The  soil  is  very  stony ;  and  the  stones  have  been 
gathered  and  thrown  together  in  many  unmeaning  heaps.    We 

>  From  the  fountain,  Bittb  bore  S.  45*  the  TeUej  for  fifteen  iiiinatei»  and  then  ae- 

W.  oendlng.  IL  (x  697.  Pocooke  IL   L  pi  4C 

'  This  is  the  Tillage  known  to  the  Latini        '  See  note  on  (x  156,  above.    Jarame 

at  **  Villa  Sancti  Philippl**    It  it  correctly  hat  Btiiher  for  the  Ot54f  of  tha 


dcucribed  bj  Qoaretoiiat  at  oo  the  hiU-    gint,  doabtkflt  fmoi  the  rnaiting  BiftV 
tide,  and  retched  bj  crotting  the  Talley     Poeocke  wiitet  the  name  Atmr,  aod  top- 
from  the  fountain ;  that  it,  bj  detctnding    potwit  to  ba  lor  B«th-nr;  II.  L  pi  46L 
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flaw  one  or  two  sqiiared  stones  on  the  southwest  side.  Otherwise 
there  is  no  traoe  of  niins ;  except  upon  the  highest  point, 
towards  the  northeast,  where  are  the  remains  of  what  was  once 
apparently  a  sqnare  tower,  of  perhaps  forty  feet  on  each  side.  It 
was  bnilt  of  stones  broken  to  a  longh  sturfiMe  ;  and  the  whole 
was  of  the  verj  radest  constmction.  There  is  no  water  nearer 
than  the  fountain  at  the  village  below ;  nor  is  there  any  trace 
of  cisterns.  The  spot  is  now  called  Ehirbet  d-YehM, '  Bains 
of  the  Jews.' 

From  tills  sanunit  we  saw  npon  the  southern  hills  the  vil- 
la^ HiksAn  and  el-Eabu ;  and  on  thp  northern,  beyond  Wady 
Bitttr,  the  ruins  of  Euriet  el-Sa'ldeh.  We  could  also  distinguish 
the  point  where  the  Wady  Bitttr  unites  with  the  great  Wady 
from  Euldnieh,  near  the  village  'Aktlr ;  perhaps  an  hour  and,  a 
half  distant  £rom  where  we  stood.  Near  it  is  a  place  called  Deir 
esh-Sheikh.> 

This  Tell,  from  its  strong  position  and  proximity  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Bitttr,  has,  on  the  strength  of  the  latter  name,  been  of 
late  years  assumed  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bether;*  the  scene 
of  the  last  neat  catastrophe  of  the  Jews  in  their  war  against 
Hadrian  under  the  leadership  of  the  &mou8  Bar-cochba,  ^'  Son 
of  a  Star.''  *  To  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  point,  it 
win  be  necessary  to  bring  together  the  few  historical  data  which 
have  &>me  down  to  us. 

The  writers  of  the  Talmud  place  Bether  at  four  miles  from  the 
sea.^  Eusebius,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  it  as  a  city  strongly 
fortified,  and  not  far  distant  from  Jerusalem.'  This  slight  notice 
from  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  histoid,  is  aU  that  we  have 
relating  to  Bether,  except  from  Jewish  writers.  The  name  Be^ 
iker  or  Beth-Tar '  seems  not  to  have  been  ancient ;  but  to  have 
become  known  only  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
It  is  rendered  domua  inqumtoris  vd  explorationis ;  because, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Holy  City,  watchmen  are  said  to  have 
been  posted  there  to  spy  out  those  going  up  to  visit  the  ruins, 
and  inform  against  them.^  If  any  stress  can  be  laid  upon  this 
etymology,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  Bether  was  on  the  north 

*  Bewlogi  from  Ae  Tell :  Bitttr  S.  45*  wtas  'A^ptdtfov  Ktrrh  Bi^hipa  v^Xiy,  Ijrtt 
E.  H6s4nlS6%  el-Kia>a  265%  Kuriet  iwixyf^^f^^*^!^**^/^^  ^  ^^^ 
M^1deh852\     Junetion  of  Wadj  Bitttr    w6fpu  iuirrAnu 

***V  w^  V-      TT       01 A  *  ^*-  '^'^  'nr-'a,   apparently  for 

•Si^oL^L?:^   [!i-6.]    Mooter    ^n  n-^3 ;  see  LightfcK>t  0pp.  ed.  I.u«l  a 

JadMcherKr!eg.etcS20.    Trialatedby    P-208.     Eueebiiw  wnte»  Bf^^po,  at  in  Oie 

W.  W.  Turner  in  BIbUoth.  Saerm,  1848,  p.  Pf«»^»»  "^^  ^^  ^^^^'  -®^**'»  ^^ 
488  sq.  -»        -^r     Hara,  Biter,  tic 

«  Reland  Palast.  p.  689.  ^  Monter  jQd.  Krieg  f  20.  n.    Also  in 

•  EuMb.  H.  E.  4.  6,  iucfidffntros  M  raS  Bibliotb.  Saa  1848,  pp.  489,  457.  light- 
vakdfiov  frovf  aimMcai8fit4rav  r^t  ItfV^    ^'f*^  ^FP*  ^  Lensd.  IL  p.  209. 
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i  Jertisiiein :  smce  the  greater  number  of  Jewish  Timtora  waM 
-^mkvumly  sMUM  from  that  quarter ;  where  a  Teiylaige  popablioB 

4  Jewii^  c«>u€maed  to  reside  undisturbed  in  Oafilee  and  the  adya- 
.'vut  .>^iun. 

Jewish  writers  describe  Bother  as  a  city  of  great  extent  aad 
.i  va«(  popuIatMn ;  but  their  accounts  are  hi^lj  e 
It  baJ,  tth^y  «aj,  fn^m  four  hundred  to  fi^e  huxdred  i 
in  oach  tour  hundred  teachers ;  and  in  the  smallest  four  hundred 
scholars.  ^  Jerome  speaks  of  the  *^  many  thousands"  of  Jews  who 
had  taken  Muge  there  from  the  Bomans.*  The  si^  continwed 
ftr  UiK^  ami  a  half  Tears  ;  and  the  city  was  captured  with  great 
blooJidhxl  towaids  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Hadrian^  in 
A.  IX  ISA.*  The  Talmudists  rekte,  that  eiriit  hundred  thon- 
aaud  )v»^^nft  were  slain  in  Bother ;  that  the  horses  waded  up  to 
their  UKmths  in  Uood ;  and  that  the  blood  of  those  that  ftll 
i^Ued  along  in  its  current  stones  of  four  pounds  weight.^  How- 
<»\>Nr  «>xa^mted  all  this  may  be,  it  seems  a  necessary  condusiony 
that  Bi'ther  was  a  city  of  some  size  and  strength. 

NVhore  then  was  this  city  situated  ?  Not  at  the  Beiarwm 
of  th«»  Itinonmes,  on  the  way  from  CsBsarea  to  Antipatris  and 
U>*dda  ;  *  although  the  name  accords  sufficiently  well  This  too 
w.^ukl  uoarlv  agree  with  the  testimony  of  the  Babbins,  that 
Ibthor  was  k»ur  Bi>man  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  But  Beta- 
rum  w«Di  ap}uin>ntly  nothing  more  than  a  village  or  statiAn  on 
thd  gfK'^X  r\>ad,  aud  must  have  been  well  known  to  Eusebius ; 
whi>  uovortkeloHs  tostitioSy  that  Bother  was  a  strong  city  near 
Jf^rusaltnu.*  The  rojmted  origin  of  the  name  Betner  or  Beth- 
Tar^  HH  aU^ve  giwn^  iitf|ilie8  that  it  was  near  Jerusalem,  and 
piobablv  on  the  north.  And  frirther,  the  many  captives  taken 
in  iho  iual  i*atastn>phe  of  this  war,  were  exposed  for  sale  at  the 
Tuivbiuth,  or  houM^  of  Abraham,  near  Hebron ;  afteiwards  at 
ihua  ;  ainl  thou  thi^<»  nnuaiuing  were  transported  to  Egypt.' 
No>i^  it*  IW'thor  was  m^ir  Jerusalem,  the  removal  of  the  captives 
iu  (hiN  vlinH'li\ui  was  natural  and  obvious  ;  while,  if  it  lay  upon 
iho  lUnixk  aikl  u^fHT  x\»  sea,  such  a  course  was  unnatural  and 
iuii>i\»U4bK>.  Yot  a  Jowifth  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  oentuiy 
dudM  IWtKoi  on  th^  wav  between  Samaria  and  ArsAf,  at  a  place 
s4'  luiiM  iKcu  \^Wd  hether.  This  was  probably  the  earlier 
ItU^^i^tH  :  auU  sivttis  to  mark  a  Jewish  tradition  of  the  over- 
Uki\k>i^  ^4  lUi-vwhl^^  as  connected  with  that  spot* 


IK  4iU».  F^  150,  60a 

*  v'vuuu.  «u  '.«k^  \di  lA  *  Sm  til«  {tf«C«£B«  pig^  B.  Si. 

*  V  vxviJu^  w  Cw  b«ft  McovBl^  *  Sm  HHj  in  Vol  L  f.  SSa.  a.  8.  [L  7. 
^^^v\.v^M  Sv^xHiKMklLK.i.  *  l9UkCbcfehA.D.19S4:  CnMr> 
S^%«l^ 
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Nor  can  Beiher  have  been  situated  at  Beth-horon,  nor  at 
Bethlehem^  as  has  been  supposed  by  some.  There  is  no  affinity 
between  the  names ;  nor  is  there  any  other  circumstance  to 
est  an  identity.^ 

7as  then  the  city  of  Bother  identical  with  the  Tell  now 
known  as  Ehirbet  el- Yehiidy  near  the  village  of  Bittlr  ?  The 
names,  though  not  the  same,  are  yet  sufficiently  in  accord** 
The  place  also  is  strong ;  and  it  is  not  fiur  from  Jerusalem. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  name  cannot  here  determine 
the  question ;  any  more,  indeed,  than  in  the  case  of  Betarum, 
whum  we  have  just  considered.  Then,  too,  according  to  the 
reputed  origin  of  the  name,  we  should  look  for  the  city  on  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,  rather  than  on  the  west.  And,  fiirdier,  the 
absence  ef  all  traces  of  ancient  fortifications,  of  ancient  dwelliugSy 
and  of  any  supply  of  water,  puts  it  beyond  any  conceivabLe 
possibility,  that  this  could  ever  have  been  the  site  of  a  strong 
and  popi]dous  city  with  its  many  synagogues ;  which  sustained  a 
aege  of  three  and  a  half  years ;  and  where  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jews,  if  not  hundreds  of.  thousands,  were  slain  or  led  away  into 
captivity.  The  name  does  not  require,  nor  do  the  circumstances 
admit  of  such  a  supposition. 

The  name  Bitttr,  as  I  have  said,  is  in  itself  no  more  decisive 
than  the  name  Betarum  ;  strengthened,  too,  as  the  latter  is,  by 
a  Jewish  tradition.  Nor  can  the  name  Khirbet  el-Tehtld  (Ruins 
of  the  Jews)  well  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  modem.  Of 
course  it  did  not  come  from  the  Jews  themselves  ;  and  therefore 
marks  no  tradition  of  theirs.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  B.  Parchi,  the  best  of  the  early  Jewish  travellers,  speaks 
of  a  Beiher  as  three  hours  west  by  south  of  Jerusalem  ;  referring 
doubtless  to  this  spot.'  But  he  mentions  neither  ruins,  nor 
name,  nor  tradition,  as  connecting  the  place  with  the  history  of 
Baivcochba.  Yet  he  was  a  zealous  searcher  after  Jewish  anti- 
quities ;  and,  had  the  name  Ehirbet  el-YehM  been  at  that 
time  extant,  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to  pass  it  over  with- 
out notice.* 

The  only  remains  of  masonry,  which  can  be  regarded  as  having 

■  CellArins  and  others  refer  to  Beth-ho-  212,  "  The  Sheikh  pointed  to  the  hills  he- 
ron ;  an  opinion  rafnted  hy  Reland.  See  hind  the  modem  village,  riang  to  about 
Reland  Palsst.  p.  639.  Cellarii  Not.  the  same  heisht  as  that  [of  the  Tell]  on 
Orbis,  n.  p.  450. — Baronins  assumed  which  we  stood,  and  remarked,  *■  They  shot 
Bethlehem,  "  andaci  mann,"  as  Ligfatfoot  at  them  from  that  hilL'  *  Who  shot  at 
has  it ;  0pp.  ed.  Lensd.  H  p.  143.  whom  ? '  I  inqaired«   *  Oh  I  I  don't  know/ 

"  For  the  Rabbinic  nn  PI^S,  nn'^a ,  we  he  replied ;  *  it  was  a  long  while  aga  How 

shoold  expect  at  least  the  Arabic  syllable  ;»»0"W  /  >^°o^  ?"  This  is  grarely  brought 

Bnt,  as  in  Beit  Jala ;  but  the  Arabic  name  forward,  as  a  trustworthy  popular  traditaon 

BUAt  U  not  so  written  or  pronounced.  ^  the^iege  and  capture  of  Bether  by  the 

»  Benj.  of  Tud.  l^  Aaher,  IL  p.  488.  Ronnuis,   mora  than  seventeen    hundred 

*  The  following  passage  is  characteristio  7®^"  *8^" 
of  the  author  ^  the  Holy  Ci^;  IL  p. 

Vol.  III.-23* 
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belonged  to  a  fortificatioii,  are  those  of  the  square  tourer  on  the 
highest  pointy  already  described*  It  was  bnilt  of  small  stones 
roughly  broken,  if  broken  at  all ;  and  was  of  the  rudest  con- 
struction. Hence  it  bears  much  more  the  appearance  of  lumng 
been  built  as  the  stronghold  of  some  Arab  robber  chief;  like 
that  now  seen  at  EfistOl,  where  the  fionily  Aba  Ghaosh  some- 
times took  refuge.^ 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  other  instances,  as  at  Jotapata,  all 
traces  of  former  fortifications  have  yanished,  and  yet  no  one 
doubts  the  identity  of  the  site.  But  in  the  case  of  Jolapata^ 
the  place  is  at  once  recognised  by  its  correspondence  with  the 
minute  description  of  Josephus.  And  althotign  the  fortifications 
have  disappeued,  yet  the  foundations  of  the  town  are  still  seen ; 
and  the  cisterns  and  caverns  of  the  fortress  remain.*  Bb  too  in 
respect  to  the  ancient  strong  place  Befh-Zacharia,  which  we 
▼imted  four  days  later;  although  its  walls  and  defences  are 
gone,  yet  the  foundations,  and  the  columns,  and  the  cisterns  still 
remain  ;  and  they  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  identity,  nor  of 
its  ancient  importance  and  strength.* 

From  b31  these  considerations,  it  would  seem. to  follow  that 
we  cannot  as  yet  definitely  assume,  that  the  great  and  strong 
city  of  Bother  was  situated  on  or  around  the  Tell  of  Bitttr. 

I  venture  here  to  repeat  a  suggesticm  which  I  have  formoly 
made  ;*  and  which  I  desire  to  have  r^rded  only  as  a  su^jges- 
tion,  to  bo  hereafter  perhaps  received  or  rejected,  according  as 
new  facts  and  circumstances  shall  be  discovered.  It  is  simjdy 
the  imiuiry,  Whether  affcer  aU  Bether  may  not  have  been  the 
same  with  BetkrJ  t  The  change  from  {  to  r  is  a  common  one 
in  all  languages.  It  is,  too,  a  circumstance  to  be  remarked,  that 
all  the  later  Jewish  writers,  who  alone  speak  of  Bether^  seem  to 
make  nt>  mention  of  Bethel  whatever,  as  then  existing ;  and  speak 
of  it  only  in  connection  with  its  history  in  the  Old  Testament' 
Tho  TalimidiAts,  writing  in  Galilee  and  Babylon,  far  from  Jndea 
and  f\»rl)itUlon  to  set  foot  upon  its  soil,  might  easily  lose  si^t  of 
tho  idontity  of  the  two  names.  That  the  name  Bethel  was 
ai>tually  changed,  and  that  the  form  Btthar  did  for  a  time  pre- 
vail, a)»|HM(n  from  the  language  of  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in 
A«  1>.  333.  In  going  from  Neapolis  to  Jerusalem  he  saw,  on 
tho  loft  hand,  twelve  or  thirteen  Roman  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  a  *Willa,"  called  Bethar.^  This  corresponds  precisely 
with  tho  jiosition  of  Bethel    And  Jerome  expressly  rrfers  the 

I  Sm  «bo?^  |k.  15A.  Opp.  Q.  p.  185.  ed.  Lewd.    BeUad  Pft- 

*  Sm  iiUive,  pp.  ia\  lOe.  last  p.  686  aq. 

*  S««»  liakiw,  uiiiier  M^y  Hth.       ^  *  Itin.  Hierot.  p.  688  iq.  "  bde  [a  Nt^ 

*  N«»  iiitirt  In  BIKUiithwa  Saon,  1848,  poll]  miUU  xxtIU  euntibiii  Hiemaabn  in 
u  lAH  Ml  ptfte  iinittra  eft  rilla  quM  didtar  BXlur 

*  Itt^VlghUbol  In  hit  article  on  ^OW;  . . .  lade  Hfamiikm  mfllia  nL" 
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oatastiophe  of  the  Jews  under  Hadrian  to  Bethel;  showing 
apparently  that  he  regarded  this  as  the  Bether  of  the  Babbins.^ 
If  this  view  be  well  founded,  we  have  a  site  not  far  distant 
from  Jemsalem,  near  the  great  road  on  the  northy  with  extensive 
and  important  ruins  stiU  remaining ;  and  occupying  a  position  not 
80  strong  indeed  as  the  Tell  of  Bittir,  but  yet  far  stronger  than 
the  site  of  Eleutheropolis.  It  might  throw  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion, were  travellers  to  examine  further  the  ruins  of  Bethel ;  and 
ascertain,  whether  or  not  among  them  there  are  perhaps  traces 
of  that  Jewish  synagogue  architecture,  of  which  we  found  so 
many  remains  in  Galilee.* 

We  returned  to  the  village  of  Bittlr,  and  took  our  lunch  at 
the  fountain,  under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  mulberry  tree. 
Our  purpose  was  to  return  by  a  different  route ;  so  as  to  pass  in 
sight  of  'Ain  Eftrim.  Setting  off  at  12.10,  we  first  followed  up 
the  valley,  and  came  at  12.30  to  the  fork  at  the  side  Wady  of 
Welejeh.  A  path  leads  up  on  the  east  side  of  this  Wady;  but 
we  nussed  it,  and  clambered  the  steep  hill  among  the  roclm  for  a 
time  without  path ;  thus  losing  ten  minutes.  At  length  we 
found  a  man  in  the  fields,  and  took  him  as  a  raide.  He  soon 
brought  us  into  the  pilgrims'  road  leading  over  from  St.  Philip's 
foimtain  to  St.  John's  in  the  Desert.  It  was  sufficiently  rugged 
and  bad.  At  12.45  we  were  opposite  Welejeh,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.*  Our  course  was  about  north  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge  between  the  two  great  valleys.  This  we  reached  at  1.05  ; 
and  looked  down  into  the  Wady  Beit  Hanina,  coming  from 
Kulonieh.     Here  we  stopped  for  ten  minutes. 

At  our  feet  was  the  small  village  of  Jaura  in  a  short  side 
valley  or  nook  Further  down  the  great  valley,  on  the  other  side, 
was  Siiikt ;  opposite  to  which,  our  guide  said,  is  the  fountain  and 
ruined  convent  called  el-Habis,  the  native  name  for  St.  John's 
in  the  Desert,  about  an  hour  from  'Ain  E&rim.*  In  the  south, 
on  the  western  brow  of  the  mountains,  nearly  in  a  line  with 
Jedtlr,  but  less  distant,  was  pointed  out  Beit  Sakfirieh,  which  we 
visited  afterwards.  'Ain  Karim  was  not  here  visible  ;  but  Soba 
was  in  sight,  as  also  Ealonieh,  Neby  Samwil,  and  other  places." 

'  Hi«roa  Comm.    in    Zach.    viii.    19,  writers.    Jerome  himself  apparentlj  men- 

"  Capta  nrbfl  Bethel,  ad  quom  mnlta  millia  tions  Bittir  as  Bcether  ;  see  on  p.  2(>6,  n.  8 

ccnfngemnt  Judceomm :  aratimi  templum  *  £.  g.   at  Kefir  Bir'im,  Meiron,  Irbid, 

in  ignominiam  gentis  oppressaB,   a  Tito  Tell  H6m,  Kedes,  etc     We  did  not  revisit 

Annio  KuTo."    Tne  mention  of  Titus  An-  Bethel ;  and  I  regret  that  the  thought  of 

oins  (TuraDos)  Rufns  fihows,  that  Jerome  further  examination  did  not  occur  to  m«^ 

is  here  speaking  of  events  that  took  place  while  I  was  in  a  situation  to  realize  it. 

under  Hadrian. — Tillemont  suggests  that  '  Bearings  at  12.45  :  Wel^eh  185%  J 

Bethel  is  here  a  false  reading  for  Bether  ;  m.  '  Hiis&n  208". 

Hist  des  Emp.  IL  p.  809.     But  there  is  *  Tobler  DenkbL  p.  668.    Prokesch,  p. 

no  trace  of  anj  rarious  reading;  nor  is  120.     See  Quaresmius  IL  p.  707. 

Betlter  the  form  usually  found  in  Latin  *  Bearings  at  1.05 :  Jaon  N.  86*  E.  i 


tortiBS  agpm  at  13>,  ^  mwk  ike  n^  fen  Jamm  to 
JcnHtfetD ;  MtA  kept  •pM  it  a*»r  tkt  biw  above  tlie  great 
valkr  aifoot  X.  Eu  br  5.  At  1.4>>  'Ai&  Kirim  vm  bdov  ua  on 
tlie  kft ;  a  kii^  aad  ftwifhxi^  ^^^^^ce^  ^nb  tbe  FiandKaii 
eoDveDt  of  8c.  John  cbie  Bapcift  in  tlhe  nidst.  There  ia  also  a 
foootaiiL  Tb^  Tillage  wac  bekv  in  a  ar:ck  or  reoesi  from  the 
mat  ralkrjr ;  and  wac  abcmt  half  a  mile  distant  from  n^^  It  is 
donbftkiMi  the  Kartm  or  CSsrann  of  the  Sepcnagint  and  Jcmne.* 

We  DOW  ke[it  along  the  nsiial  load,  vhich  paans  jut  north 
of  If&lihah,  on  a  crione  about  eaat  At  2.10  we  cioned  an 
indeDtatk/D  of  the  ridge  ;  having  Malihah  oo  a  TeQ  jnat  on  our 
rij^t  Id  fire  minutefi  more  we  strack  again  our  road  of  thif 
Dvirning  ;  but  almoat  immediately  left  it  ^  a  fi>ik  on  the  n^t, 
leading  through  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  of  Rfphaim  At 
2«30  we  cauie  out  upon  the  low  ridge  on  the  weat  of  that  plain.' 
Here  we  c^iukl  distinguish  the  yallqr  mnning  out  from  ita  eoath- 
west  {lart ;  and  eould  see  beyond  the  plain  the  convent  of  lllr 
EliAs  aDd  its  green  Tell.  Passing  on  now  by  the  direct  road, 
we  readied  tlie  Yftia  gate  of  Jenualem  at  3  o'clock. 

II.    BXOUBBION  TO  THE    TICINITT  OP    HKBBOV. 

Frtdiijff  May  7th. — ^As  we  expected  to  be  absent  orer  nig^ 
wo  tTKik  with  lis  both  of  our  servants,  and  all  our  mules,  with  tent 
aud  Iieds.  Wo  Ic^  the  YAfa  gate  at  7.35,  on  the  Bethlehem 
road  ;  and  reached  Mfir  Elifts  at  8.25.  Here  at  the  well  were 
several  men,  Greek  Christians,  from  Beit  j£Ja.  We  inquired 
of  them  alxiut  a  Kaniah  in  this  region  ;  but  they  knew  of  none. 
We  engaged  one  of  them  as  a  guide  ;  and  turned  more  to  the 
right,  on  the  road  to  Beit  J&la.  A  low  ridge  on  the  right  is  called 
TQbQlych  ;  and  after  five  minutes  was  a  hill  on  the  left,  called 
RAs  EliiiH.  Here  too  was  a  large  sarcophagus  turned  partly 
over  on  one  side,  called  Mary's  cradle  ;  with  small  heaps  of  stones 
anmnd  it.  The  rood  from  MAr  Eliils  to  Bethlehem  runs  along 
the  dividing  ridge,  between  the  deep  valley  on  the  left  running 
eantwiinlH,  and  the  long  basin  of  Wady  Ahmed,  which  runs  off 
north  woHt  under  Beit  Jftla  to  Wady  Bitttr.  One  of  the  branches 
of  the  hitter  liegins  not  far  from  Mdr  Elifis  in  the  southwest. 

in.    HkL\(  N.  2r>    W.    K6«tril  2\    KAIA-  Stmwtl  ir.  'AinKfirim  9^  m.— Conpw 

iii«h  2)4  .     Nrhv  SmiiiwII  L'A  '.     Beit  Ikaa  Tobler  DenkbL  pp.  6S0,  730  sq. 

Ml  .     lirltsarik   'Xr.    Brit  Uhm  138\  *   See    above,    p.    ]5e,  n.   3.      S(fC 

liaifc  .IJUu    Ml.      \Wi%    SaLtlrifli    1U9\  Kop^/A,  Jerome  Cbram.— For  the  •oconot 

IliUAiilfOl  .     S'lbniUiTi'.— Tlicvilkgesar  given  by  the  Latins  Respecting  the  home 

iWiit  l.jtliiii  mill  lieit  JiiU  were  not  di^.  of  Eliaebeth,  the  coovent  and  chnrch  of 

tUn't\y  v\m\U\v  :  thry  ■t«iiilup(i»  the  eiiit4*m  the  NetiTitjr  of  John  the  BaptiRt,  end  the 

iliifw  iH'  ihrir  liUlt|  end  were  thus  not  ec-  fountain  of  St  Mair,  k>  called,  tee  Que- 

tuailv  III  aiglit.  resmina  II.  ro.  709-712. 

*  IlMuiiilC.  ftt  1.  40 1  S6bA  816".   Neby  *  Uerethe  Motmtof  OtiTeaboceN.  65'  E. 
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Tnming  from  the  road  a  little  towards  the  left,  we  came  at 
8.50  to  el-Ehamifly  or  Ehirbet  Ehamis.  Here  are  cistemS)  a 
few  hewn  stones,  and  some  fragments  of  columns,  marking  a 
small  ancient  site.  The  guide  said  there  were  also  sepulchresi 
and  the  door  of  a  church ;  but  the  latter  proTed  to  be  merely 
three  or  four  rather  large  hewn  stones  thrown  together,  one  d 
which  was  grooved.*  This  place  is  pointed  out  by  the  Latin 
monks  at  the  present  day,  as  the  Bamah  mentioned  by  Matthew, 
supposed  to  be  near  Bachel's  tomb.*  We  had  heard  of  this  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  also,  that  some  of  the  recent  Latin  converts  in 
Beit  Jfila  now  spoke  of  this  spot  as  Bamah.  But  the  Greeks 
know  nothing  of  it ;  nor  does  Quaresmiusor  the  earlier  travellers 
speak  of  it.  Yet  Eusebius  and  Jerome  assume  a  Bamah  near 
Bethlehem,  in  order  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  language  cf 
Matthew.*  This  however  is  quite  unnecessary.  In  the  original 
rassage  of  Jeremiah,  Bachel,  the  ancestress  of  the  tribe  cf 
benjamin,  is  poetically  introduced  as  bewailing  the  departure 
of  her  descendants  into  exile,  fix>m  Bamah  of  Benjamin,  their 
place  of  rendezvous.* 

Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  Bachel's  tomb.  This  had  been 
enlaigal  since  our  former  visit,  by  the  addition  of  a  square  court 
on  the  east  side,  with  high  walls  and  arches.  Beyond  the  road 
which  passes  here,  and  northeast  from  the  tomb,  we  looked  at 
the  traces  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  which  was  carried  up  the  slope 
of  the  hill  by  means  of  tubes  or  perforated  blocks  of  stone,  fitted 
together  with  sockets  and  tenons,  and  originally  cemented.  We 
saw  other  Uke  traces  further  up  the  hSl  the  next  day;  but 
stones  of  this  kind  are  seen  nowhere  else  in  this  region. 

We  left  Bachel's  tomb  at  9.15  for  tJrtfis  ;  at  first  along  the 
camel  road  to  Hebron,  which  passes  on  the  west  of  Bethlehem. 
At  9.30,  we  turned  more  to  the  left,  in  order  to  gain  the  path 
along  the  aqueduct.  This  we  struck  at  9.40,  and  followed  it. 
There  are  frequent  openings  in  the  aqueduct ;  and  the  stones 
adjacent  to  them  seem  to  be  hollowed  out ;  but  the  aqueduct  in 
this  part  is  later,  and  is  mostly  laid  with  tubes  of  pottery.  By  a 
mistake  of  our  guide  we  turned  down  the  steep  slope  on  the  left  too 
soon  ;  and  after  a  very  difficult  descent  reached  Urt&s  at  10.5, 
some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  aqueduct.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  Etam  of  the  Scriptures.' 

Here  is  a  large  and  noble  fountain  with  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  reservoir.  The  ruins  of  a  former  village  are  scattered 
among  the  rocks  on  the  declivity  of  the  northern  hill.     The 

'  Bearings  from  el-Khamts :    Fnreidta  '  Matt  2,  18,  quoted  from  Jer.  81,  11 ; 

160%     Convent  of  Bethlehem  167".    Beit  oomp.  Jer.  40,  1.— See  Onomaat  art  Rtk- 

JiUa  288%    KAbbet  RiLhtl  188%  i  m.  maU.    Reland  PaL  p.  964. 

»  Prokeflcsh  p.  110.     Salzbacher  IL  p.  *  Jer.  81,  11 ;  comp.  40,  1. 

164.  See  VoL  L  p.  477.  [ii  16S.] 
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level  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley^  has  been  leased  hj  Mr 
MeBhnllam,  a  conTert  from  Judaism ;  who  fbrmeily  kept  a  hotel  in 
Jenuaton.  He  had  now  brought  it  under  tillage  for  three  yeaniy 
and  raised  fruit  and  vecetables  for  the  Jerusalem  market  The 
fields  are  all  irrigated  uom  the  fountain ;  and  in  this  countiy 
ereirthinff  thrives  with  water.  As  seen  fiom  above,  the  bottom 
of  the  vaUey,  thus  cultivated,  presented  a  beautiful  appearance. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  scientific  tillage  of  western  Europe ; 
yet  such  is  the  strength. of  the  scnl  and  me  abundance  of  water, 
that  the  returns  are  larger,  and  (as  HeshuUam  said)  remunera- 
tive. 

We  met  here  seven  ot  eight  Americans,  men  and  women. 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  iGnom  Philadelphia  and  the  vicinity.  They 
had  come  out  as  missionaries  to  introduce  agriculture  among  the 
Jews ;  but  being  unacquainted  with  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  country,  and  therefore  helpless,  they  Imd  been  taken  by 
Mediullam  into  his  employ  ;  where  they  found  at  least  food  and 
dielter.  They  did  not,  however,  appear  satisfied  ;  and  seemed 
to  us  likely  to  leave  the  place  so  soon  as  they  could  help  them- 
selves. Indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  following  winter,  a  quarrel 
arose  between  them  and  Meshullam,  and  they  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  T&&.  They  told  us  they  had  brought  out 
wim  them  American  ploughs ;  but  could  mi^e  no  use  of  them 
for  want  of  stronger  teams.  A  similar  colony  of  Germans  had 
been  in  like  manner  employed  by  Meshullam  two  years  before  ; 
a  glowing  report  fiDm  whom  is  given  by  Ritter.  But  they  too 
had  become  dissatisfied  ;  and  were  now  dispersed.^  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  idea  of  speedily  converting  the 
Jews,  living  as  strangers  in  Palestine,  into  an  agricultural  people, 
is  altogether  visionary. 

Leaving  Crt&s  at  10.55  we  came  at  11.20  to  el-Burak,  the 
castle  at  the  Pools.  On  the  way  were  some  traces  of  an  ancient 
road.  At  this  time  the  lower  pool  was  empty  ;  in  the  middle 
<one  the  water  covered  only  the  bottom  ;  while  the  upper  one 
was  full  or  nearly  so.  A  little  streamlet  from  above  was  running 
into  the  middle  pool  at  its  upper  end.*  After,  a  stop  of  five 
minutes  we  took  the  Hebron  road  ;  and  at  11.35  were  on  the 
top  of  the  southern  hilL  Along  the  ascent  are  traces  of  an 
ancient  paved  road  ;  but  no  ruts.  The  village  and  convent  of 
81  Oeorge  (el-EhQdr)  were  visible  in  the  north,  beyond  the  valley 
of  the  Pools.'  On  the  left  below  us  was  a  short  Wady,  with  a 
side  aqueduct    We  now  kept  along  on  high  ground  ;  and  soon 

'  Bitter,  Eidk.  XVI  n.  SSS.  E  el-Bonk  N.  40*  E.— For  the  mb^qoMl 

*  For  a  fb!l  dewriptioo  of  tliMB  pools,  ronte,  wo  a)«>  in  VoL  L  rp.  SIS,  S17.  [L 
•M  Vol  L  p.  474  aq.  iiL  164  iq.]  8ia-S21.] 

*  Bearing!  at  llMt  tl-KhSdr  K  6* 
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had  on  oar  left  the  deep  Wady  Biy&r,  here  a  narrow  goige, 
running  off  about  N.  75^  E.  with  another  side  aqueduct,  and  a 
square  ruin  on  the  further  side,  called  Deir  el-Ben&t.  We  soon 
descended  a  little  (at  11.50)  into  the  small  cultivated  jdain  from 
which  the  Wady  issues.  In  this  plain  several  Wadys  unite, 
coming  from  various  directions.  We  followed  up  a  shallow  on6| 
8.  35^  W.  formerly  named  to  us  Wady  Tuheishimeh ;  and  at 
12.5  saw  on  our  ri^ht  the  ruin  of  Beit  Ffighfir,  half  a  mile 
distant,  having  a  Wely  and  a  fountain.'  Beaching  the  head  of 
the  valley  at  12.30,  we  came  out  upon  level  land  ;  and  then  at 
12.40  rose  to  a  higher  tract  of  table  land.  Here  Beit  Fejjftr 
was  visible  on  high  ground  at  a  distance  in  die  southeast;' 
while  nearer  to  us,  but  hidden  by  a  ridge,  was  said  to  be  the  ruin 
of  Bereikftt.  Ten  minutes  later,  the  ruin  Bereikdt  was  just 
visible  over  a  depression  in  the  ridge,  bearing  116^  This  form 
corresponds  to  an  ancient  Berachahy  which  gave  name  to  a  valley 
in  the  south  of  Tekoa,  the  scene  of  Jehosaphat's  thanksgiving.* 
We  heard  of  it  on  our  fonner  journey ;  but  it  was  first  visited 
by  Mr  Wolcott.*  The  ruins  Ue  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley, 
on  a  small  eminence  ;  and  cover  three  or  four  acres.  The  Wady 
is  not  now  called  after  the  ruins,  except  just  opposite  to  them ; 
but  bean  lower  down  the  name  of  Wady  Khanzirelu 

We  came  at  12.55  to  the  brow  of  a  long  descent,  looking  out 
over  a  lower  tract  of  country  on  the  south.  Here  Halht^l  came 
in  sight,  and  several  other  places.*  Half  way  or  more  down  the 
long  declivity  is  a  cistern  and  Kiblth  or  praying-place  ;  where  at 
1.10  we  stopped  for  lunch.  Here  Merrina,  a  small  ruin  was 
visible,  bearing  256^,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  beyond  the  green 
Wady.  We  set  off  again  at  1.40,  and  descended  into  the  broad 
and  fertile  plain  of  Wady  'Arrdb  running  off  southeast ;  and, 
after  crossing  a  low  swell,  came  to  another  like  valley  bearing 
the  same  name,  and  uniting  with  the  former  one  just  below. 
The  united  Wady  runs  to  Wady  Jeh&r  south  of  Tekoa,  and  so 
to  the  Dead  Sea.*  Beyond,  on  the  Icfl,  at  2  o'clock,  we  had-  a 
ruin  called  Beit  Za'ter.  At  2.10  we  reached  the  reservoir  of 
Ktifin ;  the  village  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  on  the 
right.'  It  is  inhabited  ;  and  has  in  it  a  large  ruined  building, 
which  makes  quite  a  show  at  a  distance." 

>  Bearing  of  Beit  FflghAr,  N.  76'  W.  |        *  See  Vol  L  p.  491.  [H.  189.1  Wolcott 

m.  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  184d,  dl  4a.    Comp. 

*  Bearing*  at  12.40:  Beit  FejjAr  153^  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  L  p.   8S6L 
Beit  Ummar  230'.    Beit  SAwir,  a  rain,  Bitter  Erdk.  XV.  L  p.  685. 

881%  i  m.— Instead  of  Beit   FejjAr,  Dr  *  Bearings  at  12.55:  Beit  Ummar  280*. 

Wilson  writes  Beit  Hijar;lmtent)neoasl7.  Halhjkl  202'.   K&ftn  217%    ShiyAkh  172*. 

My  companion,  Dr  Smith,   took  mecial  *  See  Vol  I.  p.  488.  [L  185.) 

pains  to  day,  to  verify  the  name.    Lands  *  Bearings  at  the  Unk  of  Kfif  In :   Belt 

of  the  Bible,  I  p.  886.    Bitter  XVL  p.  Feu&r  88'.    Beit  Za*ter  59%   Beit  Kheirftn 

270.  19i5'.    K6ftn275%im. 

*  2  Chr.  20,  26,  comp.  2a  *  KOf In  is  the  jjaoe  moononAj  named 
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After  five  minutes  nune  we  were  in  anotber  diaDow  Wady, 
coming  from  the  8<mth  and  paaong  off  nortlieait  to  Wady 
'Arriib.  We  followed  it  up,  or  a  bruieh  of  it ;  and  at  2^ 
came  oat  on  a  low  ridge  looking  into  a  like  pardU  Wady  en 
our  left.  Beyond  this  latter,  on  a  hill,  was  the  rain  Beit 
Kheir&n,  half  a  mile  distant^  The  road  then  deaoonds  a  littk, 
and  passes  along  on  the  west  side  of  this  Wady  hem  nmniiig 
north. 

Thus  fSEur  we  had  followed  from  the  Pools  the  same  road 
that  we  travelled  in  1838,  on  onr  first  approach  to  the  Holy 
City,  and  our  first  day  in  Palestine.  We  had  then  been  oom* 
polled,  wearied  and  exhausted  as  we  were  horn  oar  long  joamey 
m  the  desert,  to  hasten  over  the  tract  between  Hebron  and 
Jerusalem  without  a  gpuide.  Hence,  on  some  pmnts  we  obtained 
no  infoimation,  and  on  others  were  misled.  I  had  ever  le- 
garded  that  day  as  in  some  respects  the  least  satiafi^toiy  in 
all  our  former  journey ;  and  was  not  sorry  now  to  retrace  the 
road. — The  main  filatures  of  the  country,  thus  far,  consistfd  of 
low  rocky  hills  with  intervening  valleys,  uninteresting^  nneolti- 
vated,  and  the  hills  thinly  covered  with  bushes,  chiefly  shroboaks. 
Beyond  this  point,  towards  the  south,  there  is  more  cultivatioo ; 
and  the  hills  are  more  naked  of  bushes^  being  tilled  often  to  the 
top. 

We  now  turned  from  the  Hebron  road  more  sonthwesteri^ ; 
along  a  low  neck  which  separated  the  Wady  on  oor  left  fimn 
Wady  Rishr&sh  on  our  right ;  the  latter  descending  rapidly 
westwards  towards  Wady  ^-Sttr,  as  was  said.  Our  purpose  was 
to  ascend  a  high  rounded  Tell  just  on  the  west  of  the  Hebron 
road,  in  the  hope  of  finding  ruins.  We  reached  the  top  at 
3  o'clock ;  but  found  nothing.  The  tower  of  Beit  8^  was 
before  us,  on  another  lower  Tell  in  the  southwest*  After  a 
delay  of  ten  minutes,  we  struck  down  across  the  intervening  val- 
ley through  the  fields,  without  a  path ;  and  came  at  3.20  to  the 
tower  of  Beit  Btr.  From  this  place  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh,  on  the 
Hebron  road,  bore  N.  80''  E. 

This  tower  we  saw  and  noted  on  our  former  journey ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  our  having  no  guide,  we  did  not  hear  the 
name,  and  therefore  fieuled  to  roily  identify  the  jdace.  Tet  from 
its  position  and  other  features  I  was  even  then  mclined  to  regard 
it  as  the  ancient  Beth-sur ;  and  it  was  so  inserted  on  our  map.' 

to  m  in  oor  fehner  ymmtj  ti  Aba  Fid.  |  m.    HalhAl  191*.     'Ain  tdk-DUnnk 

We  had  then  no  guide  except  a  Nubian  810*.    Tell  near  bj»  S2S*. 

camel  driver  from  Dboherlyeh.    No  snch  *  Bearingt  at  8  o'dodc,  horn  At  Tell , 

name  as  Abo  Fid  exisU  anywhere  in  the  Beit  Uramar  7^.    JAla,   a  Weir,  9H\ 

rtsion,  ao  far  aa  we  ooold  learn.  B«USftr216*.  HaIh6llS4*.  Shi7<kkllS , 

^  Bearinin  at  2.35,  oppoeate  Beit  Khei-  *  See  VoL  L  pp.  21S,  217.  n.  [i  81% 

iAntBeUFcyjAr64*.    Beit  KheiiAn  141%  820,  n.] 
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The  name  Beit  Btr  was  heard  first  by  Mr  Wolcott ;  ^  and  we 
now  heard  it  from  people  in  the  fields.  This  name,  and  the  an- 
dent  remains,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity. — The  principal 
rain  if  the  tower ;  of  which  only  one  side  is  now  standing.  It 
WEB  perhaps  some  twenty  feet  square.  At  its  southwest  comer 
are  a  few  beTelled  stones,  not  lai^.  These  mark  its  foundations 
aa  ancient ;  though  its  upper  portion  was  more  probably  of  the 
time  of  the  crusades.  There  are  hewn  stones  scattered  about,  as 
alio  some  fragments  of  columns,  and  many  foundations  of  buUd- 
ingli ;  but  no  traces  of  a  wall  on  the  south,  where  the  Tell  con- 
n^ts  wiA  the  rouge  of  hills.  In  the  eastern  declivity,  below 
Hie  tower,  are  two  or  three  excavated  sepulchres.  It  must  have 
been  a  imall  place ;  but  occupied  a  strong  position,  and  com- 
manded a  great  road.  Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  the  strongest 
fortrosB  in  Judea.* 

Beth-sur  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  between 
Halhul  and  Gedor ;  *  and  it  still  lies  here  between  the  two,  not 
fiff  from  the  Ibnner.  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  ;  and  it«  in- 
habitants aided  in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
exile.^  Judas  Maccabaaus  here  defeated  Lysias,  and*  strength- 
ened the  fortress  against  the  Idumeans.*  It  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Antiochus  Eupator  ;  made  stronger  and  held  by  Bac- 
chides ;  until  at  length  Simon  Maccabaeus  got  possession  and 
farther  fortified  it*  Beth-zur  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome ;  and  also  by  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim.^  These  writers 
aU  regard  it,  or  rother  the  fountain  not  far  off,  as  the  place 
where  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch.  To  this  tradition  we  shall 
speedily  recur  again. 

We  now  turned  down  to  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  on  the  Hebron 
road ;  which  we  reached  in  seven  minutes.  Here,  on  the  east  of 
the  road,  is  a  low  ledge  of  rocks  running  off  northeast,  with  a 
perpendicular  face  towards  the  northwest,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 
In  some  parts  the  rocks  appear  to  have  been  hewn  away  ;  and 
there  are  also  sepulchres  excavated  in  them.  By  the  roadside, 
near  these  rocks,  is  the  fountain.  It  is  small,  and  issues  firom 
beneath  a  wall  of  large  hewn  stones  into  a  drinking-trough.  On 
the  west  of  the  road  is  a  fine  little  tank  lined  with  cement ;  and 
another,  larger  and  ruder,  without  cement.  On  the  east  of  the 
fountain  is  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  church  or  chapel ;  between 
which  and  the  fountain  was  an  enclosed  court.  The  road  just 
here  has  marks  of  an  ancient  pavement ;  and  we  had  before 

*  BibUoth.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  50.  M  Maoo.  4,  29.  61.    2  Maco.  11,  5 ; 

*  Antt  18.  5.  6.  oomp.  Joe.  Antt  12.  7.  5. 

*  Joah.  15,  68.     See  genefaUj  Reland  *  1  Maoc  6,  81.  50— ib.  9,  52.  10,  14w 
PalMt  p.  658  iq.    Ranmer  PaUUt.  pp.  — ib.  11,  65.  66.    14,  7.  88. 

168»  164.  *  OnomasL  art  BeiJuur.    Itin.  Hieroc 

«  S  Chr.  11,  7.    Neh.  8, 16.  pw  699. 
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noticed  scTeral  nmikr  traces  along  the  way ;  bat  nofrnere  anj 
appearance  whatever  of  ruts.' 

This  then  is  the  fountain,  which  a  tradition  earlier  and  in  m> 
&r  better  than  that  connected  with  St.  Philip's  fountain  near 
Welejeh,  once  marked  as  the  place  where  Philip  baptiied  the 
eunuch  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Oaza.*  Both  Euaelmis 
and  Jerome,  and  sJso  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim^  speak  of  Beth-xur 
as  the  scene  of  that  transaction.'  What  grounds  those  fiithen 
had  for  connecting  it  at  all  with  Beth-sur,  we  know  not ;  bat 
the  Scriptures  certainly  contain  no  hint  to  that  c£Eect.  There 
was  here  no  desert ;  and,  further,  the  circumstancea  that  Philip 
was  afterwards  found  at  Azotus  (Ashdod),  far  away  in  the  plain, 
is  strongly  against  the  view  in  question.  I  have  elsewhere 
assigned  reasons,  which  still  seem  to  me  valid,  for  seeking  the 
place  of  the  baptism  in  the  plain,  on  the  way  fiom  Eleauot^ 
PqUs  to  Gaza,  perhaps  in  Wady  el*Hasy/ 

From  the  fountain  we  sent  Bashid  with  the  mules  and  luggage 
directly  up  to  Halhtd  ;  in  order  that  he  might  pitch  the  tent  and 
make  his  preparations,  while  we  should  go  on  as  fiur  as  er- 
B&meh  and  return.  The  guide,  whom  we  had  taken  at  Mir 
Elias,  we  found  well  acquainted  with  the  country ;  he  having 
often  been  at  HalhOl,  where  he  had  been  accustomted  to  turn, 
vineyards.  But  here  his  knowledge  of  the  road  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  we  therefore  engaged  another  guide  for  er'*B&melt 

Leaving  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  at  3.35,  we  followed  the  Hefaion 
road,  about  south  ;  still  ascending  and  crossing  the  swell,  which 
more  to  the  left  forms  the  broad  ridge  on  which  HalhM  stands. 
The  road  then  keeps  alon^  on  the  west  of  the  basin  of  Wady 
'Ain  'Asy,  which  runs  off  N.  TS""  £.  as  a  branch  of  the  TTady 
southeast  of  Halhid.  We  were  in  this  basin  at  3.55.  Then, 
crossing  another  lower  swell,  we  came  at  4.05  to  the  head  of  Wady 
Beit  Haskehy  which  runs  down  westwards  towards  TerkCmiieh. 
Bising  gradually  from  this,  we  turned  at  4.15  to  the  left  at  a 
right  angle  ;  and  came  in  seven  minutes  across  the  fields  to  the 
immense  foundations,  which  we  had  formerly  visited.*  They 
are  known  to  the  Jews  as  the  House  of  Abraham  ;  and  are 
sometimes  called  by  the  natives  Bir  el-EhCdil,  fit>m  the  well 
connected  with  them.  These  inexpUcable  walls  remain  as  when 
we  saw  them  in  1838  ;  except  that  the  covering  above  the  well 
was  gone.  This  well  is  of  large  circumference,  and  about  ten 
feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  it  is  said  to  be  strictly  a 
fountain.     Tlie  course  of  the  longest  wall  by  compass  is  S.  80^ 

>  See  frcnr.   Kraflt,  in  Rtttei^i  Erdk.        *  See  abore,  Vol  II.  pBL  41,  4S|  «id 
XVI  p  2G6  aq.  Note  XXXIl,  end  of  VoL  U.  [tt.  SSO^SM^ 

*  AcU  8,  »H  iq.  Md  Note  XXX.] 

>  OiioinMt.  art  Bttkiwr,    Itin.  Hicroiw        *  VoL  L  pp.  215,  SIS.  [L  SI7,  ZIM.^ 
p.  699. 
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E.  These  fotmdationfl  are  regarded  by  the  common  people  as 
belon^ng  to  the  rains  of  er-Bftmeh,  which  coTer  the  hill  on  the 
north,  aM  extend  down  to  this  spot.  Hence  the  name  BAmeh 
d-Khdllly  which  we  formerly  heard  applied  also  to  the  founda- 
tions. 

We  now  tnmed  np  the  hill  er-B&meh^  and  reached  the  top  in 
six  minutes.  Here  and  on  the  slope  are  the  remains  of  a  laige 
tillage.  The  ground  all  the  way  is  strewed  with  ruins  of  dweU- 
ings,  covering  some  acres,  with  hewn  stones  among  them. 
There  is  on  the  top  a  cistern  excavated  in  the  rock.  Mr  Wol- 
cott  noticed  some  fragments  of  columns,  a  few  bevelled  stones^ 
and  many  tessersd ;  and  speaks  also  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
visible  through  a  gap  in  the  hills  in  the  northwest.^  Several 
places  were  here  again  in  sight,  which  we.  had  seen  or  visited  in 
1838  ;  as  Dfura  in  the  southwest,  Beni  Na'im  in  the  southeast, 
and  Beit  'Ainfdi  nearer  at  hand.' 

To  what  ancient  place  and  structure  are  all  these  remains  to 
be  assigned  ?  To  this  question  no  satis&ctory  answer  has  yet 
been  given  ;  and  perhaps  never  will  be.  Yet  several  items  of 
ancient  testimony  go  far  to  show,  that  this  spot,  now  called  er- 
B&mehy  is  that  which  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
was  held,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  to  be  the  site  of  the  terebinth 
of  Manure,  near  Hebron,  where  Abraham  long  pitched  his  tent.* 
The  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century 
shows,  that  the  place  was  then  pointed  out  near  Hebron  ;  while 
from  that  of  Josephus,  of  the  Itin,  Hieros.  in  the  fourth  century, 
of  Sozomen  in  the  f[fth,  and  of  Adamnanus  in  the  seventh,  it 
is  clear  that  it  lay  not  far  from  Hebron  towards  Jerusalem.* 
The  Itin.  Hieros.  and  Sozomen  agree  in  placing  it  two  Boman 
miles  from  Hebron  ;  while  Josephus  says  it  was  only  six  stadia 
distant  from  that  city.  As  the  place  during  those  centuries  was 
well  known  and  frequented  ;  and  as  the  specification  of  two  miles 
agrees  well  vdth  the  actual  distance  from  Hebron  ;  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  notice  of  Josephus,  though  intended  to  refer 
to  the  same  spot,  is  erroneous.* 

Admitting,  then,  that  this  was  the  reputed  place  of  Abra- 
ham's terebinth,  we  can  account  perhaps  for  the  extensive 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  site.    Eusebius  relates,  that  the  terebinth 

>  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  45.  Hieros.  p.  599.   Sosom.  H.  £.  2.  4.   Adam- 

•  See  VoL  I.  p.  489.  H.  p.  214.  [L  186    nan.  ex  ArcuJfo,  2.  11. 

iq.  ii    214.1— Bearings  **  Rameh  :  Shi-  *  The  »/a?  C<|)  rtadia  may  be  an  error  of 

Tflkh  67'.     Beit  *AinAn  Sr.     Beni  Na'tm  transcribers  for  nxtetn  (4{ica/8«ica) ;  etpe- 

134^     D6rm  238"*.     Beit  Sftr  351^    Hal-  cially  as  numbers  were  usually  written  bj 

hM  9*.  signs.   Thus  it  here  needed  only  to  drop  an 

•  Engl  Vwi.  plain  of  Blamre.  Gen.  13,  iote,  and  write  r  instead  of  ir.     Or  it  may 
18.   18,  1.  have  been  merely  a  loose  estimnte  on  the 

•  Euseb.  et  HIeron.  Onomast  artt.  Ar-  part  of  Josephus,  after  many  years  of  ab- 
hoch,  JJryM.     Jos.  B.  J.  4.  9.   7.    Itin. 
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of  Abmhain^  whkh  was  still  lemainiiig.m  his  day,  bad  become 
an  object  of  wonbip  to  Cbristiaiifl ;  as  aleo  to  tbe  GmitOet  roand 
about,  wbo  bad  set  up  bere  an  idd  and  altan.  To  break  up 
tbiB  idoIatrouB  wonbip,  tbe  emperor  Comtantine  ^^e  orden  to 
erect  on  the  spot  a  BasQiea  or  cburcb  ;  tbe  OTeraght  of  wbicb 
WB8  entrusted  to  Euaebius  bimeelC^  In  tbe  nme  cmmectioii  it 
18  likewise  rekted,  tbat  tbis  bad  kmff  been  tbe  seat  of  a  ede- 
brated  mart  or  fair,  wbitber  tbe  peopfe  of  tbe.  countij  fitf  and 
wide  resorted  to  buy  and  sell ;  and  tbat  after  tbe  final  orertbraw 
of  tbe  Jews  in  tbe  war  witb  Adrian,  A.  D.  135,  a  gfeat  multi- 
tude of  captives  of  every  age  and  sex  were  bere  puUidy  sold  as 
slaves.*  Tbese  fiicts  serve  to  sbow,  tbat  not  hmg  after  tbe  time 
of  Josephus,  and  lor  several  subsequent  centunes,  tbis  was  a 
well  known  and  greatly  frequented  spot;  and  they  are  also 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  existence  here  of  a  laige  town,  tbe 
actual  vestiges  of  wbicb  are  still  extant. 

In  respect  to  the  immense  walls,  wbicb  form  tbe  most  imj^os- 
ing  feature  of  the  place,  I  find  as  yet  no  satisfactory  explanatiofi. 
They  seem  not  to  be  Jewish ;  for  Aey  bear  no  resemblance  to  tbe 
walls  of  Jewish  structures  at  Hebron  or  Jerusalem.  If  a  obuicb 
was  actually  erected  here  in  accordance  witb  the  orders  of  Con- 
stantine  ;  as  indeed  tbe  testimony  of  later  writers  seems  to 
imply ;  we  diould  most  naturally  regard  tbese  as  its  foundatjon 
walls.  Yet  they  exhibit  none  of  the  tokens  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and  do  not  of  themselves  suggest  a  church.* 

Another  question  arises,  as  to  the  present  name  er-BAmeh. 
At  first,  and  naturally,  it  suggests  the  Ramah  of  ike  south,  which 
belonged  to  Simeon,  and  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Old  Tester 
ment.^  But  the  order  and  manner  in  which  that  place  is  named* 
seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  quite  in  the  south  of  Judah,  ana 
apparently  further  south  than  Hebron.  The  manner  too  in 
which  the  terebinth  of  Mamre  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testa* 
pent  and  by  the  later  writers,  excludes  the  idea,  that  it  was 
identical  with  that  Ramah.  Tet  as  the  Hebrew  Ramak,  sig- 
nifying a  heighty  was  not  unfrequent  as  a  proper  name  ;  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  this  hill  was  anciently  one  of  the  many 
Bamahs  of  Palestine,  of  which  we  have  no  account ;  and  that 
the  name  has  in  modem  times  become  extended,  so  as  to  include 
tbe  site  and  remains  which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  below. 

The  ruins  of  Beit  'Aintdi,  which  we  saw  from  er-Bftmeb, 

'  OnoaiMt    L    e.    Eiinb.    Demonttr.    alao  tlia  acooont  in  VdL  L  p.  S4S.  [B. 
ETang.  a  9.    Vita  Const  S.  58.  7.1 

•  SotoBL  H.  E.  2.  4.    HierooL  Comrn.      .     ^^^TV^JSfT^L^^''^ 


in  J«.  c  81.     Comrn.  in  Zach.  11,  4.    P*"*?  BibUoth.  Sm.  1848.  p.  4*. 

Chron.  Pa«?hiiL  p.  288  Par.  p.  474  Dind.        •  Heb.  saj  1         " 

Comp.  Kelaud  PalMt  pp.  711-715.    Sm    1  Stan.  80,87. 
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were  raited  in  1842  by  Mr  Wolcott.^  They  lie  maiiily  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  southern  slope  of  a  lull  or  promontory,  appa* 
rently  in  the  fork  between  two  TalleyB.  The  area  is  abont  half  a 
mile  longy  and  half  as  broad.  The  principal  ruin  is  a  building 
eighty-three  feet  long  firom  north  to  south,  and  seventy-two  feet 
broad,  but  the  ends  of  broken  columns  built  into  the  walls,  and 
other  inroumstances,  show  that  this  is  not  the  original  structuie. 
The  remains  of  the  town  lie  on  the  gentle  slope  abDve  (north  of) 
this  edifice.  The  foundations  remain ;  and  the  streets  and  forxna 
of  the  dwellings  can  stUl  be  traced.  The  largest  hewn  stones 
were  six  feet  long  by  three  broad,  and  bevelled.  There  are  three 
or  four  cisterns  in  the  upper  part ;  but  the  fountain  was  of 
course  the  main  reliance.  The  probable  identity  of  this  place 
with  the  Beih*an<rih  of  the  book  of  Joshua^  was  suggested  by  Mr 
Woloott  The  two  names,  though  by  no  means  t£e  same,  are 
yet  periiaps  sufficiently  alike ;  and  the  mention  of  Beth-anoth 
along  with  Halhul  and  Beth-zur  goes  &r  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  the  place.' 

We  left  er-Btoieh  at  4.45  for  HalhtQ,  descending  the  hill 
towards  the  north.  At  the  foot  was  an  excavated  cistern  now 
dry,  with  steps  to  descend  into  it  A  fertile  plain  was  before 
us,  sloping  very  gently  eastwards  to  a  Wady.  Passing  this 
plain,  and  crossing  a  low  water-shed,  we  descended  into  the  deep  . 
Wady  Eabto,  here  running  northeast  under  HalhtQ ;  but 
further  down  sweeping  around  to  the  southeast  to  the  great 
Wady  which  lies  towards  Beni  Na'lm  ; '  and  having  the  ruins 
of  Beit  'Ainihi  on  its  left  side,  apparently  near  the  junction. 
Ascending  again  the  opposite  slope  through  extensive  and  well 
cultivated  fields,  we  reached  HalhM  at  5.10 ;  and  found  our  tent 
pitched  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  not  &r  from  the  sightly  mosk. 

Everything  around  HalhtQ  looks  thrifty ;  fine  fields,  fine 
vineyards,  and  many  cattle  and  goats.  Especially  is  the  east- 
em  slope  fertile  and  well  tilled.  The  village  is  just  below  the 
eastern  brow  ;  and  thus  is  not  visible  from  the  Jerusalem  road.  It 
is  the  head  of  a  district.  The  people  were  barely  civil ;  and  would 
not  answer  many  of  our  inquiries,  especially  as  to  sepulchres. 
The  old  mosk  or  Wely  of  Neby  Ytlnas  is  a  jKwr  structure.  It 
has  a  tower  or  minaret ;  which  makes  it  look  at  a  distance  like 
a  New  England  church  on  a  hilL  We  thought  at  first  it  might 
have  been  perhaps  originally  a  church  ;  but  there  are  no  tokens 
of  it.  It  lies  so  high,  and  is  seen  so  far,  that  we  supposed  many 
villages  would  be  in  sight  from  it ;  but  in  this  were  disappointed. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  mosk.* 

'  Biblioth.  Sacra,  pp.  57,  5S.  *  Bearings  from  HalhAl:  Beit  Unnuur 

*  Josh.  15,  5a  59.  S59''     Beit  Kheirftn  10% 

*  See  Vol  L  p.  489.  [iL  186.] 
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The  ancient  Haati  of  die  book  of  JoAm,  to  which  dni 
phce  correipondB,  is  mentioiied  also  in  the  Onomaetioon  of  Je- 
lome.*  A  Jewish  timTeDer  of  the  fomiccnth  centnij  speaka  of 
it  aa  containing  the  sepokhre  of  Gad  the  aeer.*  -The  identity 
of  no  ancient  site  ia  more  nndinfiited ;  thom^  it  aeemanot  to 
hare  been  recognised  befixe  oor  mnier  joomej** 

Saturday,  May  &i.  We  kft  HalhM  at  6  o'clock,  and 
descended  the  slope  to  'Ain  edh-Dhirwdi  in  twdve  minutes. 
Here  we  sent  off  Beshirah  with  the  mnles  and  Inggage  direct  to 
Jemsalem,  retainii^  <xdy  Badud ;  in  order  omselTcs  to  pro- 
ceed more  rapidly  by  way  of  Beit  Unmiar  and  so  along  near  the 
western  brow  of  the  monntainsi 

Betting  off  again  at  6^,  we  came  in  ten  minntes  to  the 
fink  of  the  road  leading  to  Beit  Unmiar.  Here  Wady  Rishfish 
was  on  onr  left,  breaking  down  as  a  deep  ravine  to  the  western 
pUin  ;  with  the  Wely  <^  Jfila  on  its  northern  side,  on  an  almost 
isolat^  hilly  a  high  uid  strong  point ;  and  Bokk^  on  the  sooth 
side  opposite,  an  old  site  marked  by  two  trees.  We  took  the 
road  to  Beit  Ummar,  leaving  that  to  Jerosalem  on  the  lidht ; 
and  ascended  pndually,  till  at  6.40  we  were  at  the  top.^  Fire 
minutes  later  K^in  was  in  sight,  N.  45^  E.  We  were  here 
surrounded  with  the  clucking  of  partridges ;  of  which  the  boshes 
.seemed  to  be  fulL  Passing  at  6.50  the  head  of  the  Wady  which 
runs  down  westwards  on  the  south  of  Etfln,  we  reached  Beit 
Ummar  at  7.10,  a  miserable  mass  of  rubbish  and  ruins.  It  lies 
high  ;  and  having  an  old  mosk  with  a  tower,  and  also  another 
shabby  tower,  it  makes  quite  a  show  at  a  distance.  I  saw  no 
village  apparently  more  wretched  in  all  Palestine.  Very  few 
women  were  to  be  seen.  The  men  were  surly  and  suspicioos ; 
and  would  give  us  no  information.  We  learned  that  they  had 
now  been  at  war  for  a  year  with  the  village  Stliif  below  the 
mountains,  with  which  they  had  a  feud  of  blood.  A  man  was 
stationed  upon  the  tower  of  the  mosk,  to  watch  against  the  iq^ 
proach  of  the  enemy. 

After  some  difficulty,  we  at  last  found  a  woman,  who 
answered  our  inquiries  intelligently.'  On  the  north  of  J&la  runs 
down  Wady  Muzeiri'ah  from  between  Beit  Ummar  and  Jedtkr. 
Kusbur  appeared  like  a  village  ;  but  is  a  ruin,  separated  fitxm 
BflkkAr  by  Wady  esh-SheikL  Min'in  appeared  like  an  in- 
habited place.     By  going  three  minutes  northwest,  we  saw  the 

iJoih.  16,58.    Onomftflt  art  JEZm^  «  Baarings    at    6.40:    HalhAl    ITT. 

•  1  Sam.  22,  5.    2  Sam.  2i,  11  n.—    B&kkAr285\     Beit  SAr  208 \     B«it  Uii- 
Iihak  Cheb  in  1884,  Caimolr  p.  242;    mar  2*. 
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mentioned  by  R.Parohi  a  few  jean  earlier;  815'.  J&la  269\   Urn  Bwj  269%  Minln 

Beig.  of  Tnd.  by  Aiher,  a  p.  487.  2ir.     B&lOcAr  281%    Kasbor  281*.  Bdl 
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ate  of  Jedtlr  three  quarters  of  a  mfle  distant.  It  is  merely  a 
small  ruin  marked  by  a  tree,  on  a  point  or  Tell  projecting  fiom 
tiie  brow  of  the  mountain.  We  had  it  afterwards  somewhat 
nearer  on  our  left  as  we  passed  along.  Jediir  is  the  ancient 
Oedor  of  Judah.* 

Leaving  Beit  XJmmar  at  7.35,  on  a  course  about  N.  20^  E. 
we  descended  gradually  to  the  green  basin  and  bed  of  the  south- 
ern branch  of  Wady  'Arrdb.  This  Wady  has  its  head  hero 
near  the  western  brow,  just  under  Jedttr ;  and  passes  down  across 
the  whole  mountain  tract  to  the  Dead  sea.  On  its  northern  side 
we  rose  again  obliquely  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  (at  8.5),  here  of 
considerate  height.*  Descending  again  we  came  into  the  north- 
em  branch  of  Wady  'Arrtlb ;  in  which  at  8.15  we  stopped  a 
moment  at  a  well  of  living  water  near  the  slight  ruins  of 
Merrfna,  which  we  had  seen  yesterday  across  the  valley.  We 
now  took  a  direction  N.  15^  E.  up  a  side  valley  called  Wady 
Shukheit ;  which  is  straight  and  shallow.  We  followed  it  quite 
to  its  head.  At  its  mouth,  on  our  right,  were  the  slight  remains 
of  Um  el-Meis.  Further  north  it  is  open  and  arable ;  and 
several  persons  were  ploughing.  At  8.45  we  reached  a  tree  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  on  the  water-shed  ;  it  marks  likewise  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  as 
also  between  the  Yemen  and  the  Keis.*  Here  we  stopped  for  five 
minutes.  Beit  Sak&rieh  was  now  in  view  before  us,  on  an  almost 
isolated  promontory  or  Tell,  jutting  out  northwest  between  two 
deep  valleys ;  and  connected  with  the  high  ground  south  by  a 
low  neck  between  the  heads  of  those  two  valleys.  These  run  off 
to  Wady  Musiirr  below.  We  descended,  crossed  the  neck,  and 
at  9.5  reached  the  top  of  the  TelL 

As  we  came  to  the  neck,  a  large  column  lay  just  by  the 
path  ;  perhaps  quarried  there.  On  the  neck  and  all  the  way  up 
the  ascent  were  many  hewn  stones,  some  of  them  large,  lying 
scattered,  and  also  in  walls  and  foundations.  The  summit  is 
rather  extensive,  not  less  than  two  or  three  acres.  There  are 
several  ancient  cisterns  ;  also  fragments  of  columns.  Towards 
the  northwest  are  two  sepulchres,  with  upright  doors,  in  the 
scarped  face  of  a  sunken  rock.  There  is  an  old  Wely  under  a 
tree,  called  Abu  Zakary.  There  were  at  the  time  only  a  few 
families  sojourning  here  temporarily.  Two  women  were  churn- 
ing with  goatskins,  in  the  manner  formerly  described.*  The 
land  round  about  had  been  formed  by  Meshullam  of  tJrtds,  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  sea-island  cotton.' 

'  Josh.  15,  58.     Onomast  art  Oadwr,     Beit  Ummar  208''.     Beit  Sak&rieh  21*. 

*  Bearings  at  8.5,  from  top  of  ridge :     Soba  7**. 

Beit  Ummar  S.  20*  W.     K^in  S.  20"  E.  *  BibL  Rea.  I.  p.  485.  [ii.  180.1 
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167%      UalhM  103%     Beit   Stx   200%    mar  208%  H&b&leh,  a  rain,  260^.   Jeb*ah 
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Here  then  we  have  the  almost  impregpaUe  pontion  of  a 
strong  fortreflB  ;  and  the  name,  Beit  Sakftneh,  identifies  it  with 
the  ancient  Beth-tacharia ;  ^  where  Judas  Maccabsdus  was 
defeated  by  Antiochus  Eupator.*  The  Syrians  having  besieged 
Beth-zur,  Judas  abandoned  his  investment  of  the  citadel  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  pitched  his  camp  at  Beth-zachariay  seventy 
furlongs  distant  fimu  the  enemy.  Here  Antiochus  attacked  and 
routed  his  forces.  It  follows  that  Beth-zacharia  was  between 
Beth-zur  and  Jerusalem,  and  seventy  furbngs  distant  from  the 
former.  We  had  travelled  this  morning  from  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh, 
the  fountain  of  Beth-zur,  to  Beit  Sak&rieh,  two  and  a  fnor- 
ter  hours  J  at  a  more  lapd  rate  than  usual  Assuming  torn 
Boman  miles  the  hour  as  our  rate,  which  can  vary  little  from 
the  truth,  the  coincidence  is  quite  exact ;  and  the  identity  of 
the  names  serves  to  remove  every  shadow  of  doubt' 

We  left  Beit  Sak&rieh  again  by  the  neck,  the  only  place  ct 
exit ;  and  came  in  seven  minutes  to  the  point  where  we  had 
quitted  the  Jerusalem  road.  Leaving  this  spot  at. 9.35,  we  had 
in  five  minutes  on  our  right  the  little  basin  at  the  head  c£  Wady 
Biy&r,  which  runs  down  on  the  south  of  Beit  F&ghtr  and  cf 
the  Pools.  This  basin  is  southeast  from  the  Tell  of  Beit 
Sakftrieh.  A  road  passes  down  the  valley  to  the  Pools  and 
Bethlehem.  We  kept  more  to  the  left,  around  the  head  of  the 
deep  valley  on  the  east  of  the  Tell,  and  overagainst  the  rains, 
on  a  course  about  N.  E.  by  E.  until  10  o'clock  ;  here  that  valley 
turned  more  west.*  After  five  minutes,  we  proceeded  on  the 
same  general  course  ;  and  passed  around  the  h^  of  another  like 
deep  Wady,  which  sweeps  off  in  a  similar  curve,  first  north, 
then  northwest,  and  at  last  west.  Just  beyond  this,  we  had  at 
10.35  an  extensive  view  over  the  region  of  hills  below  us  in  the 
west.  NOhh&lin  is  in  the  bottom  of  Wady  el-Musdrr,  on  its 
southern  side.  This  Wady  seemed  to  pass  just  under  Jeb'ah,on 
the  north ;  and  uniting  with  Wady  es-Sdr  from  the  south,  it 
becomes  the  broad  Wady  es-SOmt,  now  appearing  as  a  beautifbl 
and  cultivated  tract  between  Beit  Nettif  and  Shuweikeh.' 

Turning  now  E.  N.  E.  we  rose  in  ten  minutes  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  ridge,  and  came  at  10.50  to  the  eastern  brow, 

291*.     Sftnflitn  809".    Beit  'Attb  886*.  bron,  fiUlf  to  the  groand;    Ritter't  EHk. 

Defar  el-Hmwa  825'.      Sob*  6*.     HAsin  XVL  pp.  20»-«07. 

14*.  Nebj  Samwtt  20*.  Beit  Netttf  290*.  «  Beuiogt  at  10  o'clock :  Beit  Sttkftridi 

Head  of  WadT  Biy&r  126\  238*.    N4hhAltn  810  ,  2  m.    H6d^N.. 

>  Or.  B^ajtdptm,  1  Maoc  S,  821  Sa  Knriet  ea-^ldeh  N.     Soba  N. 

Jos.  Antt  11  9.  4.  »  Bearingi  at   10.86 :    Beit    Sakirlali 

"  1  Mace  e,  82  tq.  Jot.  Antt  12.  9.  4.  219*.    HAb4leb  231^    JeW  2G2.     K6b- 

B.  J.  1.  1.  6.    Belaud  Palest,  p.  600.  hAltn  264'.      SAnAjIn  281  \     Beit  *Atftb 

*  Hence  the  argmMOtor  Kraflt  to  profe  806*.     Deir  el-Uawa  816\     KetOa  822% 

that  Beth-zacharia  was  sttnated  at  the  el-Kabu  889%    Htudn  845".     S6b«  856*. 

▼iUage  edh-DhohM^  aondivMt  of  He-  WeUiah  7% 
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where  Bethlehem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  were  in  sight.* 
Before  us  was  the  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  to  Wady 
Biy&r  south  of  the  Pools.  Our  road  kept  along  high  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  this  valley,  until  at  a  low  spot  it  crossed 
over  the  ridge  towards  the  left ;  and  then  continued  in  like 
manner  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  parallel  Wady,  running  also 
down  to  the  Pools.  This  latter  valley  is  broad,  and  was  fall  of 
vineyards  and  fig  orchards.  Beyond  it,  el-Ehddr  was  in  view. 
When  opposite  that  place,  we  turned  down  into  the  valley  at 
11.10  ;  iukI  crossing  it,  afterwards  rose  a  little,  and  reached  the 
village  at  11.25.  Here  is  a  branch  of  the  great  Greek  convent 
in  Jerusalem ;  and  to  it  belong  most  of  the  vineyards  and 
orchards  of  firuit.  The  village  is  small,  and  wholly  dependent  on 
the  convent.  The  people  came  hither  a  few  years  ago,  a  colony 
fiom  Welejeh.  The  place  is  on  the  water-shed,  between  the 
valley  going  to  the  Pools  and  the  head  of  the  deep  Wady  Bittlr 
running  off  northwest.  We  stopped  for  lunch  in  a  field  just  out 
of  the  village. 

Starting  again  at  11.55,  we  had  before  us  the  high  ridge 
between  Wady  Bittlr  and  Wady  Ahmed.  We  took  the  Beth- 
lehem road  ;  which  passes  along  by  the  head  of  Wady  Bittlr ; 
and  crocemff  the  ridge  leaves  Beit  Jfila  on  the  north.  Both 
declivities  (n  the  ridge  are  thickly  strewn  with  large  rocks.  At 
12.10  we  were  on  the  summit,  and  looked  down  into  the  basin 
of  Wady  Ahmed.  A  small  Wady  went  off  just  on  our  right  to 
the  Pools ;  the  rest  of  the  tract  being  all  drained  to  Wady 
Ahmed,  here  running  towards  the  north.  Our  guide  now  left 
us,  to  return  to  his  home  in  Beit  J&la.  We  had  foimd  him 
intelligent  and  fiiithfal ;  and  I  trust  he  retains  a  pleasant  re- 
membrance of  his  excursion  with  us. 

Crossing  the  basin  of  Wady  Ahmed,  we  struck  at  12.40  the 
camel  road  from  the  Pools  to  Jerusalem,  just  above  the  bed  of 
the  valley,  and  back  of  Bethlehem.  Following  it  we  were  at 
12.55  opposite  Bachel's  tomb ;  and  saw  again  the  perforated 
stones  of  the  aqueduct  described  yesterday.  The  same  ancient 
aqueduct  crossed  a  saddle  in  the  ridge  just  north,  in  a  mass  of 
large  hewn  stones,  which  yet  remain.  Still  further  north  the 
present  aqueduct  is  seen  east  of  the  road,  winding  along  the  steep 
slopes  south  of  Mfir  Eli^,  and  passing  around  to  the  eastward 
of  the  higher  hiUs.  We  now  rode  rapidly.  At  1.15  we  were 
opposite  M&r  Elifis ;  and  at  1.55  reached  Jerusalem  at  the  Y&fa 
gate. 

Bearingi  at  10.50:   Mount  of  OIiTes  48\    Bethlehem  79% 
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Monday,  May  lOth. — ^We  left  Jerasalem  as  idaled  st  tin 
end  of  Sect.  IV ;  and  having  examined  the  monnds  of  MiMi|S 
and  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  Tomb  of  Helena^  we  aet  off 
fiom  the  latter  at  12.25.  Groasing  the  valley  of  Jehoshmphat, 
we  rose  upon  the  jSrst  ascent  beyond,  to  a  narrow  plain  ramung 
down  eastwards  and  terminating  in  a  small  Wady,  which  entsn 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  MoDnt 
dT  Olives.  The  ascent  to  the  next  brow  is  steejper ;  and  the 
paved  way  may  perhaps  in  part  be  ancient  This  brow  is  the 
ancient  Scopus,  where  Titus  obtained  his  first  view  of  Jerosa* 
lem.  This  we  reached  at  12.40;  and  I  recalled  anew  the 
emotions  I  had  formerly  felt  upon  this  spot,  in  taking  leave  ct 
the  Holy  City,  as  I  then  supposed,  for  the  last  time.^  Fourteen 
years  meantime  had  rolled  away ;  changes  many  and  great  bad 
taken  place  in  other  things  ;  but  A«re  everything  was  the  aamOi 
and  the  physical  and  historic  features  all  remained  unchanged. 
And  now  the  feeling  came  over  me  with  a  deeper  consciousness^ 
that  I  was  indeed  looking  upon  this  scene  of  beauty  and  historie 
gl<My  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 

Five  minutes  further  north  a  path  goes  off  on  the  right  oiver 
the  hill  to  Hizmeh  ;  and  at  the  same  point  beff ins  on  the  l«lt  a 
side  Wady  descending  westwards  to  the  Wady  Beit  HantaUL 
At  12.55  Sha'filt  was  on  our  left,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ; 
and  at  1.05  Tuleil  cl-FOl  was  close  upon  our  right,  marking  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Gibeah  of  SauL*  The  road  now  descends  grad- 
ually ;  and  seven  minutes  more  brought  us  to  the  foundations  and 
remains  called  Khirbet  el-K(lt&',  directly  upon  the  path.  These 
proved  to  be  smaller  and  less  important  than  I  had  anticipated ; 

•  Sue  Vol  n.  a  261.  [HI  74.] 

•  Soe  Vol  XL  pp.  677-679.  KUSoUmca  Swa,  ISU,  pp.  68S-eOS. 
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th^  are  likewise  too  distant  perhaps  from  the  base  of  the  Tnldl 
el-rtd  to  be  decidedly  regarded  as  the  remains  of  Gibeah.  Yet 
the  town  may  well  have  extended  down  thus  far.  Possibly  some 
traces  of  the  ancient  city  may  yet  be  discovered  aronnd  the  base 
of  the  hill  on  the  east  or  northeast ;  though  we  perceived 
nothing  of  the  kind  on  our  visit  to  the  Tell  in  1838.^ 

The  camel  road  to  Bamleh  went  off  on  the  left  at  1.18  ;  the 
village  er-BAm  being  now  in  sight  upon  its  conical  hill,  over- 
against  Tuleil  el-Ftd  in  the  north.  At  1.40  we  came  to  the 
ruined  Ehftn  known  as  Ehnrftib  er-Rftm,  with  a  cistern  at 
which  women  were  drawing  water.  Just  south  of  this  spot  is  a 
small  mound  called  Eabr  el-'Amfilikah,  ''Tomb  of  the  Amalek'- 
kes.^  This  is  worth  notice  only  as  showing  the  &cility,  with 
which  h^h-sounding  names  are  applied  by  the  common  people. 
After  a  delay  of  jSve  minutes^  we  turned  o^  directly  to  er-Rfim ; 
which  we  reached  at  1.55.  Here  are  broken  columns,  a  few 
bevelled  stones,  and  some  other  large  hewn  stones.  There  is 
also  an  ancient  reservoir  of  tolerable  size  towards  the  southwest 
The  village  was  now  nearly  deserted.* 

We  now  took  a  guide ;  and  leaving  er-Bim  at  2  o'clock, 
turned  eastward  upon  the  road  to  Hizmeh.  The  path  lies  high 
along  the  north  side  of  Wady  'Aiyftd,  which  farther  down 
becomes  Wadv  F&rah.  Opposite  to  us  was  a  low  Tell  called 
Ehirbet  Eifaah ;  which  at  2.10  bore  S.  25''  W.  At  2.25  we 
had  in  sisht  'Anftta,  Hizmeh,  and  also  'Almit,  a  low  naked  Tell 
beyond  we  Wadv  which  runs  down  south  cf  Hizmeh.'  This 
name,  ^Almlt,  had  already  been  found  by  Mr  Finn,  and  compared 
with  Alemethy  one  of  the  priests'  cities  of  Benjamin  enumerated 
in  the  Chronicles ;  but  which  in  Joshua  is  called  Almon/  The 
name  of  itself  woiQd  perhaps  not  be  decisive  ;  but  the  mention  of 
that  city  between  Geba  and  Anathoth  speaks  strongly  for  the 
identity. 

Leaving  the  road  to  Hizmeh,  which  crosses  the  valley  to 
reach  that  village,  we  kept  along  on  the  north  side ;  and 
descending  to  the  broad,  level,  and  apparently  fertile  tract 
which  here  skirts  the  water-course,  we  came  at  2.55  to  what 
our  guide  called  Eubflr  Isra'in,  but  which  the  Bheikh  of  Mokh- 
m£s  afterwards  named  to  us  Eubflr  el-'Am&likah.  These  are 
the  '^  Tombs  of  the  Amalekites,"  so  caUed ;  first  seen  and 
described  by  Capt.  Newbold,  in  terms  somewhat  overdrawn.* 
There  are  four  of  these  structures,  merely  long  low  rude  parallel- 

>  Se©  VoL  L  p.  577  tq.  [iL  817.]  «  Heb.  nol^  AVemM  1  Chr.  6,  45 

•  For  our  former  riaft  to  er-Rum,  aee  r^^,  •!*«»»« ''''ijL.^  t«-i.  «i   la 

Vol  L  p.  676  «q.  [  U.  816.]  1^3  ?  V»??  ^^'^  J«»^  ^l,  la 

»  Bearingt  At  2.25 :  'Anita  171'.    'Al-  •  Lond.  AAeMBum,  1849,  No.  1124.  p. 

m!t  145'.    Hianeh  186'.    Tuka  el-FM  491.    Bitter  Erdk.  Th.  XVL  p.  522. 

220*. 
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M^ms  of  rough  broken  stones,  laid  up  with  no  great  regularity. 
The  largest  is  102  feet  long  by  21  feet  broad ;  the  next  has  a 
length  of  98  feet.  The  average  height  is  from  three  to  five  feet, 
except  where  the  ground  is  less  efevated.  About  the  middla 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  largest,  is  a  square  hole  or  doorway 
leading  to  a  small  square  chamber  covert  with  lonser  stonei. 
Towards  the  south  end  of  the  same  parallelogram  is  a  small 
opening  like  a  well,  extending  to  the  ground.  The  other  atmo- 
tures  are  smaller;  and  have  neither  chamber  nor  welL  The 
work  is  all  of  the  rudest  kind.  There  is  nothing  about  them  to 
suggest  the  idea  either  of  sepulchral  monuments  or  c£  any 
remote  antiquity.  They  are  such  as  the  Arabs  may  well  haTS 
thrown  together  in  no  very  distant  times ;  but  the  pmpoae  qf 
them  is  inexplicable.* 

We  now  at  3  o'clock  struck  up  out  of  the  valley  obUqmelyy 
about  E.  by  K.  The  tract  we  were  passing  over  had  tome 
excellent  soil ;  but  much  of  the  surface  was  naked  rock.'  At 
3.30  we  reached  Khirbet  el-Haiyeh  (Buios  of  the  Ber]>ents)  on 
a  low  Tell  looking  down  into  W  ady  Suweintt,  which  unites  fbr^ 
ther  below  with  Wady  F&rah.  The  remains  are  those  of  an 
ordinary  village,  with  a  cistern  in  the  middle.  There  k  no 
appearance  of  a  wall,  nor  of  hewn  stones ;  except  a  few  of  small 
size  lying  around  the  cistern,  and  once  belonging  to  an  aich. 
Neither  the  name  nor  the  remains  suggest  any  great  antiquity.' 

We  were  here  told  of  similar  ruins  further  down,  at  or  near 
the  junction  of  the  two  Wadys,  called  Eula'at  Tuweiy. 

We  now  took  the  road  to  Jeba",  N.  65®  W.  crossing  midway 
a  ridge  of  some  elevation;  the  top  of  which  we  reached  at 
3.50.^  The  jSelds  were  well  tilled  and  green  ;  but  the  crops  were 
much  lighter  than  those  we  had  seen  in  Galilee.  We  came  to 
Jeba'  at  4.15.  This  is  the  ancient  Oebay  several  times  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  and  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.' 

After  a  stop  of  ten  minutes,  we  proceeded  towards  Mtikh- 

'  From  this  Moot,  Hiimeh  bon  S.  80"  ipot  if  at  least  dmutIt  three  Iraort 

W.  dist  ^  m.    It  was  now  deserted  on  ao-  from  Bethel,  and  tLe  deep  and 

ooont  of  the  oonscription.  Wadj  es-Suweintt  lies  between.    Thers  k 

•  Bearings  at  8.15 :  'Abntt  200^    ffii-  here  no  rallej  whaterv  on  the  wcit ;  ei- 
meh  245^    Toleil  el-FAl  848'.  cept  the  low  open  pUin  we  had  trmTersad. 

*  We  had  come  to  this  snot  becanse,  on  See  Kraflt  Topc^.  Jems,  n,  bu  Mtltf 
•ocowit  of  the  name  (which  Kraft  writes  Eidk.  XVI  pi  627  sq.^  Beaiinfi  ftoB 
Jf<db*fMfCAat),ithasreoentlTbe«abroaght  Kb.  el-HaiTeh:  'Ahnit  888\  BhmA 
tbnnidm  the  site  of  ancieot  AL  Bat  26r.  T.  el-FAl  261'.  TaiTibeh  8^ 
there  is  no  affinitj  between  the  two  names;  *  Bearings  at  8JM)^  on  a  ridge ;  Kk  si- 
for  Ai  contains  the  tenackms  letter  *Ain,  Haijeh  S.  86'  E.  Jebn'  N.  86^  W.  Hii- 
which  the  other  does  not    The  latter  is  meh  S.  66'  W. 

abo  a  reffoUr  plnral  form,  signifying  mr-        *  For  Jeba*  (Gebn)  and  onr  IbraMr  virft 
penU.    And  further,  Ai  was  near  to  Be-    there,  see  Vol  I.  p.  440  sq.  [iL  113  Sf.] 
thel,  and  of  easj  access  from  it ;  but  this 
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mifly  denoenJing  immftfiimtdy  lyjr  a  Tciy  steep  and  rnggeQ  path 
into  the  deep  Wadj  ea-Snweinit  The  way  was  so  steep,  and 
the  rocky  steps  so  h^;h,  that  we  were  compeUed  to  dismount ; 
whfle  the  b«ggage-mnles  got  along  with  great  difficulty.  The 
bottom  of  the  great  Wa^  is  here  broad  ud  uneren ;  the  main 
brsnch  comes  down  between  Bethel  and  Bireh.  Here,  where 
we  crossed,  serend  short  side  Wadys  came  in  from  the  south- 
west and  northwest  The  ridges  between  these  terminate  in 
elevated  points  projecting  into  the  great  Wady ;  and  the  east- 
ernmost of  these  blnfls  on  each  side  were  probably  the  outposts 
of  the  two  garrisons  of  Israel  and  the  Philistines.  The  road 
nasses  aroond  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  hill,  the  post  of 
tsrael ;  and  then  strikes  up  over  the  western  part  of  the  north- 
em  one,  the  post  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  scene  of  Jonathan's 
adventure.  These  hills  struck  us  now,  more  than  formerly,  as  of 
sharp  ascent,  and  as  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
narrative.  They  are  isolated  hills  in  the  valley  ;  except  so  fiur 
as  the  low  ridges,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  found,  connect 
them  back  with  the  higher  ground  on  each  rade.^ 

After  croesinff  the  western  part  of  the  northern  hill,  the  path 
descends  again  mto  the  side  Wady  which  here  comes  in ;  and 
then  winds  around  eastward  in  ascending  to  the  village.  We 
reached  Mdkhmis  at  5.10 ;  and  pitched  our  tent  in  the  fields 
on  the  northeast  of  the  village.  The  day  had  been  exceedingly 
hot  and  sultry ;  the  thermometer  rising  to  95^  in  the  afternoon. 
Here  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  it  stocS  at  83®. 

East  of  Mdkhm&s  and  on  the  north  side  of  Wady  es-Suwei- 
n!t,  are  two  sites  of  ruins.  One  of  them  was  in  sight  on  a  high 
round  Tell,  called  Eubbeh  ;  *  the  other,  further  down,  is  called 
Duweir. 

Tuesday^  May  WtK  Our  course  of  yesterday  was  taken,  in 
order  to  visit  particular  localities,  which  seemed  to  need  further 
examination.  To  day  our  purpose  was  to  explore  the  country 
further  north,  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  brow  of  the 
Jordan  valley ;  and  then  find  our  way  afterwards  to  Nabulus. 

We  set  off  at  6.05  for  B(lmm6n  with  a  guide  ;  and  ascend- 
ing the  shallow  Wady  on  the  east  of  MolAmfts,  took  from  its 
heetd  a  course  N.  50®  E.  At  6.15  some  ruins  appeared  on  a  hill 
at  our  right,  called  Tell  'Askar.  Our  way  lay  across  small 
plains  and  heads  of  valleys  running  southeast  to  the  Suweinlt 
At  6.45  we  crossed  the  road  by  which  we  had  formerly  travelled 
from  Jericho  to  Deir  Duw&n  ;  leaving  now  the  remains  of  Abu 

^  1  Sam.  14,  4  sq.     Se«  Vol  L  p.  441.  F&nh ;  where  we  heard  of  a  9ite  caUed 

[Q.  116.]  Knla'at  Tuweiy.  He  also  regards  it  aa  the 

'  This  Kuhbeh  U  doahdeM  the  Gobah  andent  Gibeah    of    Beigamin.    Topogr. 

of  Krallt ;  which  he  placet  oo  the  south  Jems.  p.  ix.    Ritter  XVL  pi  52S, 
fids  of  the  rallej  at  iU  juactioa  with  Wadi^ 

Vol.  m.— 25 
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BllbMli  on  our  left  out  of  sight.  The  place  is  so  called  from  a 
fetmily  that  lived  in  it  awlule ;  but  its  proper  name  if  Kefir 
Nftta.^  From  this  point  Bflmmon  bore  dircctlj  north.  We 
here  met,  for  the  first  time  on  our  present  journey,  flocks  €i 
sheep  and  goats  mingled  together ;  on  our  former  journey  we 
saw  them  often.  Here  too  we  found  mandrakes ;  and  partridges 
were  frequent.     There  were  also  many  fields  of  grain. 

After  descending  gradually  by  a  side  valley,  we  came  at  7.15 
to  the  bottom  of  the  great  Wady  el-'Asas,  under  BOmmun. 
Further  down  it  is  called  Wady  es-Sik  ;  and  afterwards  becomes 
Wady  en-N&'imeh.  By  a  circuitous  route  we  rose  again,  steejdy 
at  first,  then  up  a  gradual  slope  through  fields  of  wheat,  uid 
then  stUl  more  steeply,  to  BOmmon,  which  we  reached  at  7M. 
It  lies  high,  on  a  rocky  Tell,  with  a  deep  valley  on  the  north 
running  southeast  into  the  deeper  'Asas.  The  place  has  an  oU 
look  ;  and  there  is  a  deep  tank  cut  in  the  rock  on  the  northeast 
quarter.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubt,  but  that  this 
place  represents  the  rock  Bimmony  where  the  remnant  of  the 
benjamites  took  refuge.* 

Several  military  officers  were  here,  taking  a  new  list  of  houses 
and  property.  They  were  reported  to  have  received  bribes,  to 
the  amount  of  2000  piastres,  in  the  district  of  Beni  S&lim. 

At  8  o'clock  we  proceeded  towards  Taiyibeh,  which  bore 
N.  1^  E.  Here  again  the  path  led  over  small  plains  and 
heads  of  valleys  running  southeast.  These  tracts  have  more  of 
good  soil  than  one  would  anticipate  in  so  rocky  a  region.  There 
are  no  trees  nor  bushes.  At  8.40  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
hiffh  TeU  on  which  Taiyibeh  is  situated  ;  here  is  the  head  of  a 
Yidley  called  Wady  Bubeiyeh,  which  runs  down  8.  10®  E.  to  the 
'Asas  on  the  east  of  BQmmdn.  Instead  of  ascending  to  the 
town,  we  turned  to  the  left  along  the  foot  of  the  TeU,  and  so 
along  its  western  side,  which  rises  from  the  Wady  Ktids  ;  this 
latter  extending  (as  Wady  el-'Ain)  to  the  'Asas  opposite  Deir 
Duw4n.'  We  thus  passed  round  to  the  slope  of  the  basin  on 
the  north  of  Taiyibeh,  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to  Deir  Jenir ; 
from  which  Taiyibeh  bore  S.  5^  E. 

•  Deir  Jerilr  is  a  village  of  some  size,  facing  towards  the  south, 
on  a  point  between  two  Wadys ;  which  here  unite  and  form 
Wady  Habis,  running  down  to  the  Ghur  between  Dftk  and 
'Ai^eh.  We  sought  to  obtain  here  a  guide  ;  but  after  consider- 
able delay,  were  obliged  to  depart  without  one. 

We  were  now  entering  upon  a  region  which  had  been  seldom 
traversed ;  and  was,  as  yet,  comparatively  a  blank  ujx>n  the 

•  S«i  Vol  I  p.  578.  [il  811.1  •  Sm  Vol  I._p.  444.  [It  ISOWFcrov 

•  .ladg.  20.  45.  47.  See  more  in  Vol  I  former  Tint  to  teiyibeh,  eee  ibid.  [  B.  Ill 
p.  440.  [iL  118.]  Mi] 
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mape.  Leaving  Deir  Jeriir  at  9.159  we  followed  up  the  Wady 
which  comes  from  the  north  ;  and  came  in  ten  minutes  to  a  cis- 
tern, where  women  were  waishing.  We  needed  water  for  onr 
heasts  ;  at  first  they  denied  that  there  was  any,  but  afterwards 
let  us  draw.  Here  we  stopped  ten  minutes.  We  ought  now  to 
have  ascended  the  eastern  hill  or  ridge,  on  the  road  to  Kefir 
McQik  ;  but  being  without  a  guide,  we  kept  on  up  the  valley  till 
10  o'clock ;  ^  when  some  boys  tending  goats  set  us  right,  and  we 
then  ascei^ed  the  hill  by  a  more  difficult  path,  and  came  at 
10.10  into  the  right  road.  It  lies  along  the  top  of  what  proved 
to  be  a  high  ridge  ;  the  highest  ground,  indeed,  that  we  passed 
over.*  Ktim  Siirtabeh  was  in  the  northeast  below  us ;  and  be- 
fore us  was  a  very  deep  and  broken  gorge  running  down  to  the 
Ghdr.  Our  course  was  now  about  N.  55^  £.  We  soon  began 
to  descend  very  steeply  ;  and  at  10.45  came  to  Kefir  Mfilik,  a 
village  of  good  size,  situated  on  a  ridge  projecting  towards  the 
northeast,  between  two  valleys  running  down  to  the  deep  Wady 
Muh&my. 

From  this  point  Khirbet  Jeradeh  was  seen  on  a  Tell  in  the 
valley,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  nearly  north  ;  and  fiirther 
on,  beyond  a  hill,  was  said  to  be  the  plain  of  Turmus  'Aya.' 
The  direction  of  S&mieh  was  pointed  out  to  us,  about  east. 
Above  it  were  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  called  el-Mer- 
jemeh.* 

We  rested  and  took  our  lunch  at  Kefi'-Mftlik ;  and  started 
again  at  12.30  with  a  guide  for  Daumeh.  Descending  steeply  and 
slowly  into  the  western  valley,  we  passed  down  it  in  a  north- 
easterly directiod  ;  and  at  12.55  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady 
Hdmar  coining  down  on  the  south  of  Khirbet  Jeradeh.'  The 
hills  (or  rather  mountains)  round  about  were  rocky  and  naked ; 
except  where  occasionally  olive  trees  had  been  planted  among 
the  rocks.  Five  minutes  later  we  turned  up  Wady  Shfim  north- 
west ;  and  afterwards  followed  up  a  branch  of  it  northeast. 
The  great  Wady  formed  by  the  jimction  of  all  these  and  others 
is  here  called  el-MQh&my ;  and  lower  down  Wady  es-S^mieK 
At  1.30,  near  the  head  of  the  side  valley,  the  ruins  of  Si'a  were 
on  a  hill  close  on  our  left.  Five  minutes  later  we  came  out  upon 
a  high  ridge  ;  and  looked  down  on  the  east  into  a  deep  valley 
running  south.  Down  this  valley  we  could  see  the  position  of 
S&mieh,  some  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  in  the  main 
valley  ;  its  rich  plain  covered  with  fields  of  onions,  and  watered 
by  its  fountains.     S&mieh  was  now  a  ruin  ;  its  castle  was  not 

*  Bearing*  at  10 :  Deir  JerAr  S.  85°  E.        *  Bearings  at  Kefr  Mftlik  :  Aba  el-'Aof 
Taiyibch  167'.  836^     Khirbet  Jeradeh  356%  1|  m.     el» 

*  Bearings  at  10.10  from  top  of  ridge:     Mnghaijir  53". 

Kftm  S  rtabeh  55^    el-Mnghaiyir  54%  *  Here  Khirbet  Jeradeh  bore  N.  10**  W. 

*  See  Vol  IL  p.  268  [iii  85.]  f  m. 
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here  visible.  Below  the  village  the  Wadj  tnmB  east  and  de- 
scends to  the  plain  as  Wady  'Aujeh,  next  north  of  Wady 
Nuw&imeh.  At  some  distance  beyond  S&mieh  ia  a.  high  oonic»l 
mountain  called  Nejemeh.^ 

Ten  minutes  later  we  descended  a  little  into  the  eastern  part 
of  a  fine  plain,  mostly  covered  with  wheat,  extending  two  or 
three  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  perhaps  a  mile  wide ;  drained 
apparently  towards  the  southeast  oy  the  vaUey  above  described. 
At  2  o'clock  we  saw  towards  the  north,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hills,  an  old  site  called  Eolas&n,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
distant.  We  now  rose  gradudly  from  the  plain,  at  its  north- 
eastern comer,  through  another  narrow  plain ;  and  came  at  2.15 
to  Mughaiyir,  a  villf^  of  considerable  sise,  and  built  of  hewn 
stones.  The  people  were  quite  civil,  and  readily  answered  all 
our  inquiries.' 

Betting  off  again  at  2.30,  we  descended  considerably  into  a 
beautiful  plain,  where  we  rode  through  extensive  wheat  fields, 
on  a  course  about  N.  K.  E.  The  crops  here,  however,  were 
much  less  heavy  than  those  we  had  seen  frirther  north,  and 
especially  in  GhJilee  ;  and  this  remark  wasapplicable  thioug^iost 
all  Judea.  The  plam  lay  long  and  narrow  fit)m  southwest  to 
northeast ;  and  our  course  beinff  rather  diagonal  to  it,  we  rose 
alter  a  time  on  the  left  to  a  higher  rocky  tenaoe,  skirted  by 
rugged  hills  or  mountains  towaids  the  west.  Here  we  crossed 
a  ravine  coming  from  these  hills,  called  Wady  Beshsh&di, 
descending  east  throurii  a  deep  narrow  chasm  to  the  GhAr, 
where  it  unites  with  Wady  FOs^  The  fine  plain  above  men- 
tioned is  drained  into  it ;  and  we  could  see  thA  the  cultivation 
was  continued  for  some  distance  down  the  mountain.  We  here 
cot  into  a  wrong  path  and  wandered  about  for  some  time  ;  losing 
fifteen  minutes.  We  crossed  at  3.20  another  Wady  from  the 
northwest,  a  branch  of  the  former,  with  a  ruin  called  Mer&^ 
on  its  high  western  bank,  a  quiuter  of  a  mile  distant  Following 
up  a  shallow  side  Wady  towards  the  northeast,  we  came  out 
upon  the  ridge,  or  rather  the  high  table  land,  which  forma  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  overlooking  the  Ghdr ;  and  at  3.30  reached 
th^  village  of  Daumeh. 

>  BMriogi  at  IM :  KhirbeC  Jendeh  S.  Vol  L  ^  569.  [iL  806.]    Bitter  L  e.  a 

S6*  W.    a^^Amieb  S.  25'  E.  2^  m.    Ne-  465  k|.      The  luune    e^-SAmieh    ftaaat 

koMh  S.  25**  E.— Thif  es-SAmieb  it  yto-  in  oar  fonner  Ibta.— BarUi  teenif  abo  to 

btbly  the  place  called  Ssamireh  bv  Bvth,  ipeak  of  a  castle  caDed  N^jemeh ;   Sh.  p. 

who  paued  fVom  Jericho  to  Niralot  in  464. 

Feb.  1847;  ne  Bitter  XV.  I  p.  465.    But        *  Bearing!  at  Mngbaijir:  KiOaato  821*. 

It  is  not  the  same  with  the  Snmrah,  of  el-Mc^del  6  .— This  seena  to  be  tba  ifr«<r 

which  we  heard  at  Jericho ;  which  is  a  of  Berth,  also  baiH  of  hewn  stones ;  Bitter 

min  in  the  Ghur,  about  three  quarters  of  XV.  i.  p.  467.     The  place  stands  in  oar 

an  hour  north  of  'Ain  es-SoltAn     It  was  former  lists ;  BibL  Bes.  fint  edit  lU.  Appu 

▼isited  hj  mj  companion  in  1844.    See  p.  128. 
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This  is  an  old  place,  answering  to  the  Edumia  or  Edomta  of 
Ensebios  and  Jerome,  which  they  fix  at  twelve  Roman  miles  in 
the  east  from  NeapoUs,  and  erroneously  assign  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.^  There  are  ancient  sepulchres  round  about  the 
TiUage.  It  has  also  a  fountain,  which  we  did  not  visit ;  but 
were  glad  to  drink  of  its  waters,  afber  another  day  of  oppressive 
heat,  during  which  we  had  thus  lar  found  only  rain  water  from 
cisterns.  I  do  not  find  that  this  village  had  before  been  visited 
by  any  traveller. 

Five  minutes  east  of  the  viDage  is  a  more  elevated  point, 
affording  an  unobstructed  view  over  this  part  of  the  Ghdr  and 
towards  Efim  SdrtabeL  Opposite  this  point  a  broad  otbet 
fix>m  the  Ghdr  runs  up  between  Ellm  SOrtabeh  on  the  north, 
and  a  lower  projection  on  the  south  called  MaskQrah.  In  this 
offset  is  the  site  of  FOsfiU,  the  ancient  PhasaSlis;  and  the 
projecting  point  MUskHrah  separates  it  from  the  smaller  offset 
of 'Aujeh  on  the  south.*  There  was  a  sirocco  haze  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  that  we  could  not  view  the  various  objects  with  entire 
distinctness ;  but  we  could  see  the  outline  of  the  great  offset 
below,  running  up  among  the  mountains  ;  though  FQs&il  itself 
was  just  out  of  sight  under  the  mountain  on  which  we  stood.' 
The  general  course  of  the  Jordan  was  visible  ;  but  the  mountain 
range  beyond  was  only  dimly  seen.  The  long,  high,  rocky  ridge 
(^  BQrtabeh  was  overagainst  us  on  the  left,  beyond  the  offset, 
running  down  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  extending  far  into 
the  Ghor.  Towards  the  extremity  and  on  its  highest  part  is  the 
horn  (KOm),  not  unlike  that  of  a  rhinoceros  in  form.  Beyond 
this  is  a  large  shoulder ;  and  then  a  low  rocky  ridge  reaching 
almost  to  the  Jordan.  Indeed  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  here 
contracted  to  its  narrowest  limits ;  and  the  ridge  of  KQm  SOr- 
tabeh  may  be  said  to  divide  it  into  the  lower  and  upper  Ghdr ; 
the  former  mostly  desert,  and  the  latter  fertile  and  in  many  parta 
cultivated.  The  valley  at  this  point  appears  also  higher  than 
further  south ;  a  low  ridge  or  hill  seeming  to  extend  across  it  from 
the  foot  of  SOrtabeh  to  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountcdns.  Where 
the  Jordan  finds  its  way  through  this  higher  tract,  the  latter  is 
broken  up  into  labyrinths  of  deep  ravines  with  barren  chalky 
sides,  forming  cones  and  lulls  of  various  shapes,  and  presenting 
a  most  wild  and  desolate  scene.*  These  wild  hiUs  we  could  now 
see  ;  as  also  the  course  of  the  Jordan  among  them. 

'  Onomast.  art  Edomia.  tions  of  honses,  and  of  walU  perhaps  for 

*  The  plain  of  *Atijeh  is  in  like  manner    gardens,  with  remainB  of  conduits.    Ms. 

separated  from  the  tract  of  Wady  Naw&-    JonmaL 


jecti 
Smit 


Imeh,  farther  sonth,  hy  another  low  pro-        *  This  description  is  taken  from   the 

'ecting  point,  called  *Esh  el-Ghfir&b.     E.  manuscript  journal  of  Pr  Smith,  who  trav- 

imith  Ms.  Joum.  Apr.  17ih,  1844.  elled  up  the  Ghur  from  Jericho  to  Wadj 

*  The  dte  of  Ffis&il  was  visited  by  Dr  F&rTa  in  April  1844. 
Smith  m  April  1844.    There  are  fonnd*- 
YoL.  IIL— 25* 
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The  deep  chasm  we  had  seen  before  reaching  Danmeh,  and 
another  one  now  north  of  ns,  ran  together  below,  and  take  the 
name  of  Wadj  FfiB&il,  as  they  pass  that  site.  Still  fiurther  north, 
and  along  the  base  of  the  ridj^  of  Sttrtabeh,  comes  down  Wady 
Ahmar ;  one  head  of  which  la  at  'Akrabeh,  and  another  in  the 
small  plain  east  of  N&bnlos.  It  is  said  to  join  Wady  FOsAil 
before  reaching  the  Jordan.'  The  tract  in  the  offset  watered  hv 
'Ain  FOs&il  is  cnltivated  by  the  people  of  Damneh  and  MejdeL 
The  high  brow  on  which  we  stood  is  not  very  mnch  Jower  than 
the  water-shed  at  'Akrabeh ;  and  the  mountain  masses  tims 
tombling  down  to  the  Ghdr  with  an  immense  descent,  presented 
a  magnificent  scene.  Even  6(irtabeh  itself  is  hardly  higher  than 
the  lm)w  on  which  we  now  were ;  and  consequently  is  not  visiUe 
in  the  vicinity  of  N&bnlns.  The  western  cikI  of  its  ridge  is  the 
highest ;  higher  perhaps  than  the  horn  itself ;  and  brei^  down 
at  once  towards  the  west,  so  as  to  appear  as  an  isolated  ridge, 
only  slightly  connected  with  the  high  western  r^on.  As  we 
afterwards  saw  it,  more  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  it  appeared 
as  a  mass  of  naked  jagged  ridges  huddled  tc^tl^r,  wiUi  one 
main  backbone  running  through  the  whole.  The  people  here 
and  elsewhere  spoke  of  ruins  somewhere  on  SOrtabeh,  and  a 
reservoir  for  water ;  to  which  there  was  formerly  an  aqueduct 
fifom  N&bulus  1  I  examined  the  summit  long  and  carefully  with 
one  of  Plofisrs  Fddstecher;  but  could  discover  no  appearance 
of  ruins  ;  more  especially  not  upon  the  horn.  The  Stance  on 
an  air  line  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  two  or  two  and  a 
half  miles.*  SOrtabeh  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  as  the  station 
next  after  the  moimt  of  Olives,  where  signal  torches  were  lighted 
and  waved  to  announce  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon.' 

The  general  course  of  the  Jordan,  or  rather  that  of  its 
green  border  of  vegetation,  as  seen  from  this  point,  would  not 
be  regarded  as  winding ;  but  as  tolerably  direct.  The  many 
windings  of  the  river,  therefore,  as  laid  down  on  the  map  of 
Lieut.  Lynch,  would  seem  to  be  in  great  part  those  of  the 
thannd  along  the  lowest  alluvial  valley  and  among  the  treeS| 
rather  than  those  of  the  lower  valley  itselC 

In  our  former  journey  we  had  visited  the  Ghdr  at  Jericho; 
and  there  took  bearings  of  Kiim  &Qrtal>eh  as  seen  in  the  nortL 
We  now  had  the  mountain  near  at  hand  ;  and  looked  down  the 
great  valley.  This  completed  my  view  of  the  lower  QhAr; 
while  my  companion  had  travelled  through  it.^ 

■  E.  Smith,  Ms.  Joum.  Ap.  17,  1844.  *  BMriIlg^  5  min.  eaM  of  DamiMli :  d- 
*  SchulU  heard  alM  of  rainn  on  Surta-    Mngfaaiyir  208  \  M^1853'.  Jib1t  191*. 

beh;  and  thought  he  could  diacern  them  K&rn  SOrUheh  68  .      FOtdil  aboat  99*. 

with  hi«  telescope  ;  Ritt«r  XV.  i.  p.  4^.  Station  of  K.  Smith  97*.— This  statkm  cT 

■  Talm.  xaa^O    Iloah  Hashana  a  2.  I^  Smith,  on  his  joornej  from  Jeri^ 
BeUnd  PalsDst  p.  WS.    Bitter  ib.  p.  464.  "loiig  the  GhAr  in  1844,  wm  half  an  how 
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Wednesdayy  May  121%.  •  We  were  detained  this  morning 
neaily  an  hour,  tiying  to  find  a  guide  ;  and  finally,  at  6.55,  left  for 
Mejdel  without  one.  Our  way  lay  through  another  narrow  plain 
of  wheat  fields,  drained  to  the  southern  gorge,  through  the  valley 
by  which  we  approached  Daumeh  yestert^y.  Not  far  beyond 
the  plain  we  came  out  upon  the  brink  of  a  deep  narrow  chasm^ 
which  seined  impassable ;  it  is  called  Wady  ^ursheh,  or  also 
Wady  Nfiflir,  and  breaks  down  through  to  FQs&il;  where  it 
unites  with  the  southern  chasm,  and  becomes  Wady  FOsldL  It 
was  here  very  deep,  precipitous,  and  descended  with  great 
rapidity.  By  foUowing  a  path  westwards  along  its  steep  south- 
western side,  we  came  on  the  same  level  to  its  bed  at  7.20,  at  a 
point  where  it  breaks  down  at  once  a  hundred  feet  or  more. 
We  now  ascended  on  the  north^  and  at  7.35  reached  MejdeL 

This  place  also  lies  on  the  high  brow  overlooking  the  Ghdr. 
It  is  higher  indeed  than  Daumeh  ;  and  affords  a  nearer  view  of 
the  vaUey  below.  It  is  perhaps  the  nearest  point,  from  which 
to  overlook  the  ridge  of  EOm  Sdrtabeh.  The  main  features  of 
the  view,  however,  are  the  same  as  at  Daumeh.  There  was  stDl 
a  hace  in  the  atmosphere  ;  so  that  we  saw  nothing  as  distinctly 
as  we  could  have  wished.^ 

Mejdel  has  the  air  of  an  ancient  place  ;  there  are  sepulchral 
excavations  and  many  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock.  Most  probably 
it  is  the  Magdal-aenna  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  which  they 

?lace  on  the  border  of  Judea,  seven  miles  north  of  Jericho. 
*he  name  and  position  accord  well ;  and  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try so  little  frequented,  the  specification  of  distance  might  easily 
be  too  small.* 

Among  the  places  seen  from  Mejdel  was  'Ain  T&na,  N.  28® 
E.  This  would  seem  not  improbably  to  be  the  ancient  ThancUh 
or  Thenath  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  situated  ten  Boman  miles 
east  of  Neapolis,  on  the  way  to  the  Jordan.*  I  have  no  note 
of  its  distance  from  Mejdel ;  nor  did  we  see  it  again.  It  is  not 
probable  that  it  had  any  relation  to  the  Taanath-shiloh  of 
Scripture,  as  some  have  supposed.^ 

east  (87*")  of  F&a&il,  jost  on  the  low  ridge  'lovSo/of,  M  he  also  writes  it  fai  the  OMe  of 

roiming  oat  from  SClrtaheh.  'Akrabeh  ;  Onom.  art  Aorabi.    The  fact 

^  Bearings  at  el-Mddel :  'Akrabeh  abont  that  Acrabi  and  Magdid-senna  were  both 

852*.     YtLndn  N.     ^Mn  Tina  28°.     £.  in  this  region  on  the  northern  border  of 

Smith's  station  in  Gh6r  Hi".  Jndea,  shows  their  proximity  to  each  other, 

*  Onomast  art  Senna.   Reland  Falsest  and  points  decisively  to  the  present  MejdeL 

p.  884.— The  Greek  of  Ensebius  now  reads  •  Onomast  art  ThmatK     So  too  Pto- 

MrycUif  S^yyo,  instead  of  VlJrf^aX  S^rvo,  lemj,  e^ra,  Reland  Pahest  pp.  461, 1(^2, 

as  Jerome  has  it    Jerome  calls  it  "  ter-  1084.     Schultz  therefore  errs  in  plaoii^ 

minus  Jodae,"  for  which  we  ought  doubt-  this  Thana  near  Beit  F{krik ;  Zeitschr.  d. 

less  to  read    **  terminus  JudsiBe,**   as  it  morgenl.  Ges.  m.  p.  48. 

stinds  in  his  account  of 'Akrabeh.    In  like  *  So  Bonfrere,  Onomast  art  Thenath; 

manner  the  text  of  Ensebius  now  reads  also  Gross,  in  Zeitschr.  d.  m.  Gea  IIL  p. 

Spcor  r^s    *l9ovtiaiaSf  evidently  for   r^s  B5, 
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We  fonnd  a  guide  at  Mejdel ;  and  left  fl|^  at  7.50  for 
'Akrabeh,  oa  a  general  coorae  about  N.  by  W.  The  road  at 
first  descended  a  little,  and  then  passed  throng  another  not 
large  plain,  covered  with  wheat  It  was  matter  of  surprise  to 
us,  to  find  here  in  this  great  break  dawn  of  the  mountains  so 
much  good  land ;  so  many  fine  and  arable,  though  not  large 
plains.  We  next  wound  around  the  side  of  a  low  hill  on  the 
Ua ;  and  came  out  at  8.15  upon  an  open  uneven  tiac^  extend- 
ing fix>m  southeast  to  northwest,  with  higher  hills  on  each  side. 
On  the  southern  hills  was  seen  the  vilkge  of  Jtiiish ;  whfls 
more  in  the  west  was  Ausartn.^  Our  course  lay  along  this  traet 
At  8.40  we  saw  far  in  the  distance  the  hi^  Wely  of  Sheikh 
Salmdn  el-F&risy,  with  which  we  had  become  acquainted  on  oar 
way  from  N&bulus  to  Hableh.*  At  9  o'clock  we  passed  into  the 
broad  meadow-like  valley  of 'Akrabeh ; '  and  reached  that  place 
at  9.15. 

'Akrabeh  is  a  place  of  considerable  sise  and  importance.  It 
has  a  mosk  with  a  regular  dome ;  and  is  now,  as  of  old,  the 
chief  town  of  the  district  Its  position  is  fine.  It  lies  on  the 
lower  slope  of  the  northern  hill,  overlooking  the  fertile  strip  of 
plain  on  the  south ;  which  here,  as  at  N&lralus,  is  actually  the 
water-shed  between  two  valleys  running  in  opposite  directions. 
The  one,  called  Wady  Bir  JenAb,  runs  westward  by  Kttbalin 
and  south  of  the  MoUma,  and  descends  to  the  western  plain  as 
Wady  Bib&h  north  of  Mejdel  T&ba.«  The  other  is  one  of  the 
heads  of  Wady  Ahmar,  which  descends  rapidly  to  the  Ohdr 
along  the  southern  base  of  SOrtabeh.  We  saw  in  the  town 
several  capitals  of  columns.  There  is  an  ancient  reservoir  near 
the  foot  of  the  slope  ;  the  lower  side  is  quite  high  ;  the  walls 
are  built  up  of  broken  but  unhewn  stones.     It  is  now  in  ruins. 

There  is  no  question,  but  that  this  is  the  Acrahi  of  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome,  situated  nine  Roman  miles  eastward  of  Nea- 
polis,  on  the  way  to  the  Jordan  and  Jericho,  in  the  district  called 
AcrabaJtene^  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  place  itself;  but 
the  toparchy  to  which  it  gave  name  is  often  mentioned.*  It 
was  the  easternmost  of  the  four  toparchies,  which  here  lay  side 
by  side  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean.^     How  far 

>  BMringt  at  8.15  :  JAHah  286*.    An-  *  Onomact  art  Aorahi  ^hmprnfiikiw)! 

Mitn811\  *Akrabeh344\    A  rain 292%  "'Est  antem  et  Ticos  hnauqne  grandU 

\  m.  Dovem  mflibas  k  Neapoli  oootra  orientem 

*  At  8.40,  tbe  bearing  of  Sheikh  Sal-  deacendentilras  ad  Jordanem  et  Hierioo,  per 
mon  el-Fariffjr  waf  806  ^    See  above,  p.  earn  qiue  appeDatiir  Aorabitene." 

185.  *  Acfwbaita  or  AcnAaiene^  Joeephnii  & 

*  Bearings  at  9 :  JtuAah  283^  Aasarin  J.  8.  &  5 ;  also  ib.  2.  12.  4;  2.  20.  4;  2. 
28r.  'Akrmbeh  828%  i  m.  K&rn  SQr-  22.  2;  8.  8.  4.  PUo.  R  N.  6.  15.  Bj 
tabeh  108  .  Eutebiiu  and  Jerome,  ODom.  arta.  Ed^ 

*  See  above,  p.  140.     See  alao  VoL  IL  mU,  Jmnon,  8eia. 

pp.  272,  27a  [ill  91,  92.]  '  See  above,  p.  14L 
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it  extended  on  the  south,  cannot  well  be  determined.  The  r^on 
continued  to  bear  the  name  Acrabatene,  at  least  until  the  time 
of  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  neither  this  name,  nor 
that  of  the  chief  town,  seems  to  be  any  where  mentioned  since 
that  time,  until  the  present  century.  We  heard  of  'Akrabrii 
in  our  former  journey,  as  others  had  done  before  us ;  ^  but  it 
was  first  visited  by  E.  O.  Schultz  in  1847.' 

We  sent  off  our  muleteers  by  the  direct  road  from  'Akrabeh 
to  N&bulus ;  while  we  ourselves  took  a  more  ciicuitous  route 
towards  the  north,  by  way  of  Y&ntln.  Setting  off  at  9.25,  we 
took  a  road  along  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  east  about  on 
the  level  of  the  village ;  which  brought  us  in  ten  minutes  to 
the  end  of  the  hill,  around  which  we  turned  northwards.  Here 
again  we  could  look  down  upon  Surtabeh  and  the  Ghdr  ;  every 
thing,  the  Edm  and  all,  was  now  below  us.  We  saw  here 
the  village  el-IQim  on  an  open  tract  through  which  Wady 
Ahmar  passes,  near  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Southeast  of 
IQim  is  a  lower  step  of  the  mountain,  forming  an  extensive 
plain  covered  with  wheat.*  Our  course  was  now  N.  30**  E.  At 
10  o'clock  we  crossed  the  deep  bed  of  a  Wady  said  to  come 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  'Awertah,  and  descending  to  join  the 
Ahmar. 

Five  minutes  later  (at  10.5)  we  reached  Y&ntln,  a  village 
mostly  in  ruins,  with  a  few  houses  inhabited,  and  one  new 
house.  We  now  proceeded  up  a  fertile  valley  on  the  same 
course  (N.  30**  E.)  and  came  at  10.25  to  'Ain  Y&ntln,  a  small 
fountain  of  bad  water  *in  the  valley,  feeding  a  small  tank,  but 
not  rising  above  the  ground.  Here  we  stopped  five  minutes.* 
On  the  hill  above  the  valley  in  the  northeast,  and  very  near,  is  a 
ruin  called  Ehirbet  Yantin. 

The  naide  Yftntn  obviously  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
Janon  of  Euscbius  and  Jerome,  a  village  in  Acrabatene,  twelve 
Roman  miles  east  of  Neapolis ;  which  however  these  fathers 
strangely  confound  with  the  Janoah  of  Naphtali.'  Whether 
the  ancient  name  was  applied  to  the  present  village,  or  to  the 
ruin  upon  the  hill  near  the  fountain,  cannot  well  be  determined. 

Leaving  the  fountain  at  10.30,  we  at  once  struck  obliquely 
up  the  northwestern  hill,  by  a  blind  path  very  little  frequented ; 
and  at  10.45  came  out  on  the  top  of  what  proved  to  be  a  narrow 

*  See  VoL  II.  p.  280.  [iiL  108.]    O.  ▼.  ■  Zeltachr.  d.  morgenL  Gei.  IH  p.  47. 

Richter,   pAsaing  northwards    along    the  Ritter  XV.  i  p.  456. 

great  rood,  says  Akrabi  laj  on  his  right,  '  Bearings  at  9.35,  ten  minates  east  of 

but  he  conld  not  have  seen  it ;  Wallfahr-  'Aitrabeh :  el-Ifjim  S.  70'  E.     YdnAn  K 

ten  p.  55.     Scholz  also  has  the  name ;  p.  80^  E. 

267.     Irbj  and  Mangles,  on  their  ronte  *  Bearing  from  'Ain  YdnAn :  Y4n(b  & 

from  the  Jordan  to  NAbnlus,  heard  of  a  80*  W. 

^llo^    *'  Agrnrba:**   which  perhaps  was  *  Onomast  art  Janon,  Eoseb.  *Iai^  S 

Akrabeh ;  p.  827  [1001.  K.  15,  29. 
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strip  of  high  table  land  ;  from  which  we  looked  down  into  the 

J  lam  of  Swm,  which  lies  east  of  Nftbnlus.  It  was  a  sightly  spot 
[otmts  Gerizim  and  Ebal  were  in  full  view  ;  the  former  with  its 
Wely  of  Sheikh  Gh&nim ;  the  latter  apparently  the  highest  by  a 
hmidred  feet  or  more.  Several  villages  were  in  sight ;  as  also 
the  Wely  Neby  Belfin,  conspicnonsly  situated  on  the  mountain 
east  of  the  valley  which  descends  from  the  MOkhna  to  Wady 
FAri'a.* 

Having  stopped  five  minutes  for  bearings,  we  began  to 
descend  by  a  steep  and  difficult  path,  along  a  ru^ed  ravine, 
towards  the  plain  of  Sftlim, 
N,  62**  W.  We  soon  got  i 
of  tiie  plain  ;  probably 
no  mention  has  come  down  to  us.  A  feature  of  the  plain  also 
came  into  view,  which  I  here  saw  for  the  first  time ;  thoudi  I 
afterwards  found  the  same  on  a  grander  scale  in  the  Bokft'a 
between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  Near  the  southern  side  of 
ihe  little  plain,  a  low  ridge  of  rock  runs  for  nearly  its  whole 
length  parallel  to  the  southern  hills ;  and  thus  forms  between  it 
and  them  a  narrow  strip  of  plain,  or  rather  a  valley.  In  this  is 
a  water-shed  nearly  opposite  to  Beit  Dejan ;  where  is  the  head 
of  Wady  HOmra  descending  on  the  east  to  Wady  Ahmar; 
while  towards  the  west  the  narrow  plain  runs  down  to  Beit 
Ftirlk,  and  is  thence  dntincd,  like  the  whole  plain,  northwaidi  to 
Wady  Fftri'a.  Our  path  led  along  the  declivity  of  the  southern 
hflls  ;  at  11.20  we  stopped  to  take  bearings.*  Still  keeping  on 
the  south  of  both  the  plains,  we  came  at  11.40  to  the  mail 
village  of  Beit  FOrik,  situated  in  a  nook  in  the  southern  hiUs, 
which  here  retire  in  almost  a  semicircle. 

The  village  of  S&lim  is  directly  north  of  Beit  Ftirlk,  on  a 
low  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain.  It  was  said  to  have  two 
sources  of  living  water ;  one  in  a  cavern,  and  the  other  a  running 
fountain  called  'Ain  Eebir. 

Setting  off  at  12.25,  we  passed  to  the  right  around  the  end  of 
the  low  rocky  ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  strip  of  plain,  and  which 
terminates  just  below  Beit  Ftliik.  A  road  from  N&bulus  hete 
enters  the  narrow  plain  ;  and  following  it  up  into  Wady  HOmra, 
finds  its  way  across  to  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Fari'a  north  of 
Sttrtabeh  ;  and  thus  connects  N&bulus  with  the  EOrfiwa,  as  the 
fertile  tract  is  called  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  F&ri'a.  This  road 
we  now  kept,  along  the  south  side  of  the  plain  ;  and  at  12.40 
had  Kefi*  Beita,  a  ruin,  on  our  left.    Irby  and  Mangles  speak 

'  Bearings  at  10.45,   on  high  ridge:  '  Bearing!  at  ll.SO:  Sheikh  Ghlnim 

MejdellSr.     TeU 'A«ikr  ?  205^    Sheikh  803^     TOUiksa  841*.     Nehr  BelAn  SM'. 

Ghiknimnor.     Nehj  BeLin  846\    S&lim  S&Um  S47%  Beit  FAHk  SIT.   BeH  Driaa 

Sf^il.    TuUiizaSdS*.  NabaliuS08\    J6-  48'.    Head  of  Wady  H&mra  72\ 
xi«h206% 
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of  sepnlchres  near  this  site.'  The  water-course  of  the  plain 
bends  more  to  the  north  and  passes  beyond  a  round  hill,  which 
thus  stands  out  isolated,  while  the  channel  continues  on  towards 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  plain. 

As  one  looks  towards  the  plain  of  Sfilim  from  the  west,  a  low 
rocky  ridge  is  seen  running  across  its  western  end,  separating  it 
from  thb  part  of  the  Mnkhna.  We  had  always  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  the  water-course  of  the  Mokhna  passed  on  the 
west  of  this  ridge  ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  some  surprise,  that 
we  found  that  channel  entering  the  plain  of  Sfilim  by  the  gap  at 
the  soutibwest  comer ;  and,  after  uniting  with  the  channel  of 
the  little  plain,  passing  out  again  at  the  northwest  comer  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  Mdkhna,  and  so  to  Wady  Ffiri'a.  At  1.10 
we  cromed  the  large  water-course  coming  in  from  the  Mtikhna, 
haying  now  some  water  in  it.  At  1.25  we  were  opposite  Jacob's 
well  and  the  ruins  of  Bel&tah,  on  our  right ;  having  crossed 
some  twenty  rods  farther  east  the  road  leading  northwards 
through  the  plain.  Ten  minutes  later  we  were  at  'Ain  Defheh  ; 
and  at  1.50  reached  the  eastern  gate  of  Nabulus.  Passing  around 
outside  of  the  city,  we  encamped  in  an  olive  orchard,  near  the 
large  fountains  which  burst  forth  below  the  city  on  the  west. 

Nftbulus  is  furnished  with  water  in  singular  abundance  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  Palestine.  On  the  east  is  the  large 
fountain  of  Defheh,  mnning  off  east  and  tuming  a  mill.  On 
the  west  are  the  similar  foimtains  by  which  we  were  en- 
camped. In  the  higher  part  of  the  city  itself  are  two  large . 
fountains,  and  another  in  the  ravine  above  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Gcrizim.  The  water  of  these  three  flows  off  west,  partly  along 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and  partly  in  a  canal  from  which  gardens 
are  irrigated  and  several  mills  supplied.  This  westem  stream 
we  had  formerly  fallen  in  with  far  down  the  valley. 

Close  upon  the  city  are  several  large  mounds  of  ashes,  thrown 
out  by  the  extensive  soap  factories  of  Nfibulus.  They  are  similar 
to  those  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  some  of  them  are  nearly 
as  large. '  An  examination  of  both  localities  convinced  us,  that 
those  of  Jerusalem  can  have  no  claim  to  high  antiquity.' 

The  last  two  days  had  brought  us  through  a  tract  of  country 
hitherto  in  a  great  measure  unexplored,  and  which  has  usually 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  lawless  portions  of 
the  Holy  Land.  We  had  been  agreeably  surprised,  to  find  so 
much  fertile  and  cultivated  soil,  thriving  villages,  and  the  people 
kind  and  courteous.  Every  village  we  passed,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  has  around  it  many  dive  trees.  Our  route  led  us 
across  the  basins  of,  or  rather  the  tracts  drained  by,  the  three  great 

>  Tnyels  p.  828.  [100.]  •  See  above,  pp.  201,  202. 
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valleys,  the  Naw&'imeh,  'Aujeh,  and  FOsftiL  All  toeie  and  their 
branches  form  deep  precipitous  chasms,  by  which  the  wkde 
region  is  broken  up  mto  steep  ridges  and  hills.  Such  is  the 
general  character  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Jordan  valley,  soath 
of  Eum  SdrtabeK  North  of  that  mountain,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  country  assumes  a  different  aspect 

We  had  an  agreeable  surprise  this  evening,  in  a  call  from 
Mr  William  Dickson  of  Edmburgh  at  our  tent.  WhOe  in 
London  I  had  corresponded  with  him ;  and  it  had  been  anmnged, 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  reach  Beirdt  in  season  to  join  me  on 
the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Not  being  able  to  do  this,  ha  fivH 
visited-  Constantinople ;  and  was  now  on  his  way  akme  from 
Damascus  to  the  Holy  City.  Aided  by  the  suggestions  of  Dr 
De  Forest  at  Beirt^t,  he  had  followed  a  route  of  great  interest ; 
and  had  seen  much  more  of  Palestine  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  travellers.  I  called  at  his  tent  the  next  morning,  a  little 
out  of  the  western  gate,  and  saw  him  start  for  the  Hdy  City ; 
but  heard  nothing  more  of  him,  until  we  casually  met  in  the 
diligence  at  Trieste,  as  we  both  were  setting  off  for  Laibach  and 
Vienna.  These  unexpected  encounters  of  friends  form  oases,  in 
what  some  might  call  the  desert  of  oriental  travel 

We  here  fell  in  again  with  Mr  Van  de  Velde,  whom  we  had 
met  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  who  had  left  that  city  a  few  dava  before 
us.  He  had  made  an  excursion  to  the  Ktlrftwa  in  the  Oh(^, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Sheikh  whom  the  governor  of  NAbnlos 
had  provided.  After  two  or  three  days,  the  Sheikh  reftued 
to  accompany  him  any  further ;  and  he  had  now  returned  to 
Nabulus  to  make  complaint  against  his  guide  before  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Thursday^  May  13ih. — Our  further  plan  now  was  to  pass  on 
to  Talltlzah  and  Ttlbfis  ;  then  to  descend  to  the  northern  GhAr, 
and,  if  possible,  cross  the  Jordan  and  search  after  the  site  of 
Pella  ;  returning  to  Beis&n.  A  main  object  in  our  own  minds 
was  also,  to  make  all  possible  search  for  Salim  and  the  iEnon 
near  by,  where  John  is  recorded  as  baptising.^ 

It  was  arranged  that  Mr  Van  de  Velde  would  accompany 
us  ;  and  for  several  days,  therefore,  the  two  companies  travelled 
together,  and  encamped  side  by  side.  He  had  already  engaged 
from  the  govjemor  an  armed  horseman,  (not  a  soldier,)  of  wlwse 
presence  we  too  had  the  benefit.  The  man  was  good-natured 
and  intelligent,  and  able  to  give  much  information  about  the 
country  ;  the  local  guides  we  ourselves  furnished  in  all  casesi 

Leaving  the  eastern  end  of  the  city  at  8.50,  we  came  in 
twenty-five  minutes  to  'Askar,  with  its  fountain  and  brokea 

>  John  8,  28. 
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reservoir.^  The  view  is  pretty,  and  several  places  were  in 
sight ;  as  'Azmtt  and  Deir  el-Hatab  on  the  north  side  of  the 
plain  of  S&lim ;  and  especially  Neby  Bel&n,  on  the  summit  of 
the  northwest  buttress  of  the  mountain,  which  lies  north  of  that 
plain.  This  continued  to  be  a  high  landmark  fi>r  the  whole 
Say.* 

Our  course  now  became  about  N.  35^  E.  along  the  western 
side  of  the  prolongation  of  the  MtQdma.  This  name  I  have 
used  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  large  plain  as  far  north  as  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ebal ;  although  strictly,  it  was  said,  the  name 
Hokhna  belongs  only  to  the  southern  part,  beyond  the  water- 
shed. North  of  that  point  the  plain  slopes  eastward ;  and  its 
water-course  lying  along  near  the  eastern  hills,  enters  the  little 
plain  of  S&lim,  as  we  have  seen,  and  again  issues  from  it  at  the 
northwest  comer.  Thence  it  still  hugs  the  eastern  hills  in  a 
deep  channel ;  and  the  narrower  prolongation  of  the  Mdkhna 
becomes  steeply  sloping  in  that  direction.  Upon  this  we  were 
now  entering. 

After  haJf  an  hour,  at  9.45,  the  three  villages,  'Azmtt,  Deir 
el-Hatab,  and  Sfilim,  were  aU  seen  in  one  line,  bearing  S.  40^  E. 
At  9.50  we  came  to  the  spot,  where  the  narrow  sloping  plain  or 
valley  breaks  down  at  once  by  an  abrupt  descent  towards  the 
F&ri'a ;  forming  a  deep  and  steep  valley,  called  Wady  Bid&n, 
with  a  still  deeper  chasm  as  the  water-bed  skirted  by  rugged 
jagged  rocks,  the  strata  of  which  were  very  greatly  dislocated. 
If  ear  the  same  point  the  road  forks  ;  one  branch,  going  to  Tilb&s, 
descends  along  the  valley  ;  the  other,  which  we  took,  continues 
high  along  the  steep  side  of  the  western  hill ;  which  here,  in 
fact,  is  the  northeastern  flank  of  Ebal.  At  9.55  there  was  a 
small  fountain  above  us,  sending  its  gushing  little  stream  down 
the  declivity.  At  10.15  we  were  opposite  the  angle  of  the  valley 
below,  where  it  opens  out  into  the  wide  plain  of  the  F&ri'a  ;  and 
where  its  deep  bed  suddenly  takes  a  course  N.  80°  E.  still  close 
under  the  southern  mountain,  and  goes  to  join  the  main  channel 
of  the  Ffiri'a  a  long  distance  below.  We  could  see  in  it  further 
down  a  stream  of  water  and  several  mills.'  The  mountain  buttress 
in  the  angle  is  crowned  by  the  Wely  Neby  Beldn.  The  region  of 
the  F^ri'a  was  now  before  us  ;  an  open  tract  or  basin  of  rolling 
plain,  intersected  by  deep  water-courses,  which  ultimately  unite 
and  flow  to  the  Ghor  by  a  very  gentle  descent.  The  western 
wall  of  the  Jordan  valley  has  here  lost  its  precipices  ;  and  its 
"  rough  places  "  have  become  comparatively  ^^  plain."  * 

^  Not  Syefutr  ;  see  abore,  pp.  182,  188.  '  Bearings  at  10.16 :  Btuj  el-FAri'a  iS*. 

*  Bearings  at  'Askar :  Ranjlb  179'.  SA-  Kebj  BeUn  IW. 

Urn  10S\   Deir  elHatob96\  'Azmftt75^  '  U  40,  4. 
Nebj  BeUm  67\ 
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The  road  we  had  thus  far  followed,  continues  on  apparentlj 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  tract  of  the  Fftii'a,  perhaps  to  the 
plain  of  Santlr  beyond.  We  turned  oflf  at  this  point  to  the 
left ;  and  taking  a  nearly  northwest  course  proceeded  towaids 
ToUt^zah.  Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
side  valley,  going  down  towards  the  right  to  the  one  we  had  just 
left.  We  now  climbed  with  difficulty,  and  almost  withoiit  a 
path,  a  very  steep  and  long  ascent ;  and  reached  TOlltlzah  on 
the  top  at  11  o'clock.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  immense 
groves  of  olive  trees,  planted  on  all  the  hills  around ;  mostly 
young  and  thrifty  trees.  It  lies  high,  as  approached  from  the 
east ;  though  it  was  very  obvious  that  the  way  by  which  we  had 
reached  it  was  not  the  usual  one.  Towards  the  west  one  looks 
out  over  the  high  table  land  spreading  out  north  from  Mount 
Ebal ;  and  on  that  side  apparently  is  the  ordinary  road  fiom 
Nfibulus. 

Towards  the  east  TflUdzah  overlooks  the  whole  district 
drained  by  the  Ffiri'a  and  its  branches,  an  extensive  tract  of 
arable  and  fertile  land,  but  destitute  of  villages.  The  region 
called  el-EOrawa  at  its  mouth  is  cultivated  by  the  Arabs 
Mas' My,  a  nomadic  tribe  ;  who  sometimes  also  visit  the  higher 
parts  of  the  valley  for  pasture.'  The  main  branch  of  the  F&ri'a 
was  seen  coming  down  from  the  direction  of  Neby  BAyastd  in 
the  northwest ;  it  passes  at  some  distance  north  of  Tflllfliah 
The  highest  point  of  Mount  Ebal  bore  S.  31°  W.  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh  was  also  visible,  like  a  white  fleecy  cloud,  in  the  N .  N.  E." 

Here  at  Tdlltlzah,  if  any  where,  is  the  "  breaJc  down"  between 
the  upper  table  land  and  the  Ghor.  But  here  it  is  the  descent 
from  the  table  lands  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  the  adjacent  plains ; 
and  manifestly  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  precipitous 
regions  south  of  KOm  SOrtabeh. 

The  town  is  of  some  size,  and  tolerably  well  built.  We  saw 
no  remains  of  antiquity,  exce})t  a  few  sepulchral  excavations 
and  some  cisterns.  We  were  admitted  to  the  top  of  a  Sheikh's 
house,  in  order  to  take  bearings.  The  house  was  built  around  a 
small  court,  in  which  cattle  and  horses  were  stabled.  Thence  a 
stone  staircase  led  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house  proper  ;  on  which, 
at  the  northwest  and  southeast  corners,  were  high  single  rooms 
like  towers,  with  a  staircase  inside  leading  to  the  top. 

In  my  fonner  work  the  question  was  suggested,*  whether 
perhaps  this  Tfllllizah  may  not  be  the  representative  of  the 

'  In  April  1844f  my  companion  found  2S^     Tumm/m  SC.     Xehy  Bctta  1S9*. 

them  encamped  on  the  ridge  between  tlie  Beit  FCkrik   164**.     'Asireh  :iS&\    Neby 

upper  Fari'a  and  the  plain  of  SunCkr.     Ma  B&yazid    Sat  .      Yasid   S88  .       Highest 

Joum.  point  of  KIml  211*.     Buij  eUFiifa  74  . 

*  Bearing! at T&llibah :  MountHennoa        *  BibL  Kei.  fint  cditioD,  IIL  p.  166.B. 
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ancient  Tirtahy  the  seat  of  a  Oanaanitisli  king ;  ^  and  afterwards 
ibe  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  from  Jeroboam  to  Omii, 
who  transferred  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  to  Samaria.*  The 
change  of  r  into  I  is  veiy  common,  the  harder  letter  being 
softened,  especially  in  the  later  Hebrew  books  and  the  kindred 
dialects.*  The  place  lies  in  a  sightly  and  conmianding  position ; 
though  the  change  of  royal  residence  to  the  still  more  beautifnl 
and  not  distant  Samaria  would  be  very  natural.  On  the  whole, 
I  am  disposed  to  regard  TQlhlzah  as  the  ancient  Tirzah ;  espe- 
cially  as  there  is  no  other  name  in  all  the  region  which  bears 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  latter.  This  also  is  doubtless 
the  place  which  Brocardus  speaks  of  as  Thersay  situated  three 
leagues  or  hours  east  of  Samaria.^  He  probably  recognised  the 
change  from  rtol;  i£  indeed  it  had  then  taken  place.  TcOlilzah 
had  since  been  visited  by  no  traveller. 

We  left  ToMzah  at  11.50,  by  way  of  Burj  el-Pfiri'a  (N.  74^ 
K)  for  Ttlb&s.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  the  slope  in 
a  northeast  direction,  and  then  struck  and  followed  a  steep  side 
Wady,  which  brought  us  at  12.15  to  the  main  channel  of  the 
Ffiri'a.  This  was  here  a  narrow  gorge  between  precipitous  rocky 
sides,  with  an  immense  water-bed ;  showing  that  a  great  volume 
of  water  passes  down  at  some  seasons.  Its  general  course  was 
here  northeasterly.  At  12.35,  there  was  a  large  fountain  bursting 
forth  in  it,  called  R^  el-Ffiri'a.  It  sent  a  fine  stream  down  the 
valley;  and  the  channel  was  now  skirted  with  oleanders  in 
blossom.  These  were  said  to  be  still  larger  and  more  frequent 
further  down  towards  the  Ghor.  In  one  place  the  stream  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  then  after  some  fifteen  minutes  broke 
out  again  larger  than  before.  The  rocky  sides  of  the  valley 
gradually  became  lower  and  grassy  ;  and  the  Wady  becomes  in 
this  part  a  deep  channel  running  through  the  rich,  elevated,  and 
cultivated  plain  above. 

Our  path  now  left  the  main  channel,  and  led  across  the  plain 
to  a  side  Wady  coming  down  fi*om  the  northwest  under  Buij  d- 
F4ri'a,  and  soon  joining  the  main  branch.  This  valley  had  also  a 
fine  stream,  and  a  mill  just  below  the  Burj.  This  we  reached  at 
10  o'clock,  and  stopped  for  lunch  under  the  shade  of  the  milL 
Here  were  immense  deposits  from  the  water  on  the  rocks,  show- 
ing that  a  mill  had  probably  stood  here  for  ages.  Nowhere  in 
Palestine,  not  even  at  N^bulus,  had  I  seen  such  noble  brooks  of 
water.  The  Buij  itself  is  an  insignificant  square  tower,  on  a 
small  Tell  a  few  rods  north,  where  a  dry  side  Wady  comes  in 

'  Heb.  nx-jn ,  Josh.  12,  24.  Chald.  lett  h ,  p.  727.    Heb.  and  EnglSih 

»  1  K.  14,'  ir.   15,  21.  88.   16,  S-24.  Lexicon,  p.  499. 
See  also  Cant.  6,  4.  *  Brocardns  c.  7.    Breydenbach  mmtj 

'  Sw  Gesen.  Thesaiur.  lingua  Heb.  et  oopie*  from  Brocaidm ;  Reistb.  p.  127. 
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from  the  northeast.  It  has  no  importance  except  as  a  land- 
mark.' 

The  day  was  warm ;  the  snn  poured  his  beams  fiercely  npon 
the  broad  basin  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  water,  we 
found  our  resting  place  sufficiently  uncomfortable. 

This  tract  of  the  Ffiri'a,  fiom  el-KtLrfiwa  in  the  Gh6r  to  the 
rounded  hills  which  separate  it  from  the  plain  of  8&ntir,  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  regions  of 
Palestine.  In  1844,  my  companion  had  passed  up  through  it 
from  the  Ghor  to  8&ntr ;  and  found  it  in  April  every  where  ftill 
of  the  most  luxuriant  pasturage,  where  not  covered  with*  fields  of 
grain.  Yet,  like  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  is  without  vil- 
mges  ;  and  is  mostly  given  up'  to  the  nomadic  Arabs  of  the 
Mas'tidy.  Further  down  the  valley  is  a  beautiful  basin  of  mea- 
dow land,  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter ;  through  which  the  fine 
stream  meanders  between  banks  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
oleanders.  This  spot  is  called  Fersh  el-Mtlsa.  Not  &t  above  it 
the  stream  again  disappears  for  a  time ;  and  below  the  Fenh 
the  valley  is  shut  in  by  a  spur  of  the  hills  on  the  north,  and  a 
projecting  rock  on  the  south,  forming  a  narrow  goive  or  door. 
This  point  is  more  than  an  hour  fiom  the  line  of  the  &hdr ;  and 
the  general  direction  of  the  valley  is  S.  55^  E.  The  extreme 
eastern  point  of  the  northern  hills,  forming  the  bluff  in  th^ 
angle  between  the  F&ri'a  and  the  Ghor,  is  called  Makhrftd ;  and 
api)earcd  to  have  caves  in  it.  This  we  afterwards  saw  from  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Jordan.  In  the  broad  plain  between  this 
and  the  ridge  of  SOrtabeh,  on  the  south  of  the  stream  and  not 
far  from  it,  is  a  Tell,  with  foundations  around  it,  evidently  the 
former  site  of  a  town.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Tell  is  the 
white  dome  of  a  saint's  tomb,  called  'Abd  cl-Kftdir,  which  now 
gives  name  to  the  place.'  This  is  not  improbably  the  site  of 
the  ancient  ArchelaiSy  built  by  Archelaus  the  son  of  Herod ; 
which  the  Peutinger  Tables  place  at  twenty-four  Roman  miles 
north  of  Jericho,  and  therefore  north  of  Phasaelis  ;  the  two  being 
several  times  mentioned  together.  Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  a 
village  in  the  plain,  like  Phasaelis,  and  surrounded  by  palm 
trees.*     It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.* 

'  Mr  Woloott  rpports  having  taken  on  of  1847,  heard  tram  Knne  wenteni  Arabs 

Mount  Gerizim  tlie  hearing  of    Bun  el-  the  name  BaasaSveh  applied  apparent^  to 

F4ri*a  N.  42   E ,  and  that  (if  TMm  N.  iV  this  TelL    Bat  be  did  not  lisit  the  apol ; 

EL     Bat  neither  of  tlicM  places  can  poasi-  and  that  name  would  seem  to  be  unknovB 

bly  be  Tirible  from  Gcriiim,  on  acconnt  of  to  the  Arabs  of  the  Ghor.    Zeitachr.  d 

intervening  mountains.     And  farther,  he  morgenL  Gei^  IIL  p.  47.     Ritter  XV.  i.  ^ 

S've«  the  bearing  of  Noby  Belan  (on  Jebel  457. 

idan)  at  N.  ^>^'  K.  showing  that  the  *  Joa.  Antt  17.  1&  1.   ib.  IS.  S.  S.  Sea 

other  two  points  marked  by  him  Iny  much  Reland  Fabest  p.  .'>7d.     The  identity  with 

farther  west  t)iaii  the  tme  position.  Archelais  is  soggestcd  by  Schalti,  L  a 

'  'Die  above  doKnption  is  taken  from  Kitter  L  c.  p.  457. 

the  Ms.  Journal  of  the  Rev.   l>r  Smith,  *  ReUnd  Palrnt;  p.  402.    Plin.  B.  N. 

April  1844.— £.  Q.  Schulti,  in  the  autumn  13.  9. 
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The  whole  of  the  F&ri'a  is  occupied  hj  the  Arabs  Mas'My, 
numbering  in  1844  a  hundred  horsemen  and  a  hundred  foot. 
North  of  them,  in  the  Ghdr,  are  the  GhQzfiny,  musteriug  three 
hundred  horsemen  and  as  many  foot. 

Setting  off  from  the  mill  at  1.45,  and  passing  up  on  the 
right  of  Buij  el-F&ri'a,  we  followed  up  the  dry  and  chalky 
side  Wady  about  N.  70®  E.  with  no  very  steep  ascent,  unttt 
2.35  ;  when  we  came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  swelling  ridge, 
and  to  cooler  breezes.  Here  we  looked  down  into  the  fine  baon 
of  Ttibfis.  Turning  now  N.  20°  E.  we  came  at  2.50  to  the 
large  village  of  TtibSrS,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  basin,  with 
a  beautiful  plain  in  fix)nt,  and  large  groves  of  olive  trees  ;  forming 
one  of  the  prettiest  tracts  we  had  seen.  It  lies  of  course  higher 
than  the  plain  of  the  F&ri'a ;  and  is  drained  (I  believe)  to  the 
latter  ;  though  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  There  are  here  only 
a  few  families  of  Christians  ;  the  rest  being  Muslims  ;  and  the 
whole  population  was  said  to  be  divided  into  three  hostile 
parties.  The  village  has  only  rain  water  in  cisterns  ;  and,  when 
this  fiiils,  they  bring  water  from  the  stream  of  the  F&ri'a  an  hour 
distant.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  basin,  S.  43°  E.  and 
less  than  a  mile  distant  towards  Tiimmdn,  is  a  small  Tell  with  a 
ruin  upon  it,  called  'Aintn.*  Here  is  precisely  the  name  -ZEnon  ; 
but  unfortunately  there  is  no  Salim  near,  nor  a  drop  of  water. 

There  is  little  room  for  question,  but  that  Tflbfis  is  the 
modem  representative  of  the  Thebez  of  Scripture ;  where  Abi- 
melech  of  ^Shechem,  during  a  siege,  was  killed  by  a  stone 
thrown  down  upon  him  by  a  woman.'  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
place  Thebez  at  thirteen  Roman  miles  from  Neapolis  on  the 
way  to  Scythopolis,  now  Beis^n.  Allowing  for  our  circuit  to 
Tailtlzah,  it  took  us  four  hours  to  pass  over  the  intervening  dis- 
tance ;  and  this  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  usual,  having  sent 
our  luggage  ahead.  This  gives  a  very  exact  coincidence  as  to 
the  distance ;  and  we  shall  see  evidence  further  on,  going  to 
show  that  a  Roman  road  between  Ndbulus  and  Beisfin  passed 
this  way. — Berggren,  in  1821,  travelling  by  an  unusual  route  from 
Nazareth  to  Nfibulus,  spent  the  night  at  Ttib^  ;  but  its 
relation  to  Thebez  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him.* 
The  first  suggestion  of  the  identity  of  the  two,  was  made  (I 
believe)  in  the  Biblical  Researches.*  Since  then  the  place  had 
apparently  been  visited  by  no  traveller. 

The  Sheikh  who  met  us  and  did  the  honours,  was  at  once 

*  Gr.  AWk  for  the  Aram.  plur.  "Jia^J ,     This  appendix  of  routes  is  not  given  in  Hbt 
fauntaifiM,  John  3,  28.  "   "       German  translatioa— The  writer's  specifi- 

■  Tx,  ,,**-^««       -,   «-      cation  of  valleys  on  this  ronte,  I  am  not 

Heh.  )rrn,  Judg.9,60.  2 Sam.  11, 21.     ^|>ie  to  foUow;  it  seems  to/ne  confiifled 

*  Berggren    Resor  etc    Del.   m.   Bi-    and  incorrect 

hang  p.  18.    Keisen  (Germ.)  IL  p.  266.        «  Vol  IL  p.  817.  fill  15&] 
Vol.  in.— 26* 
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ready  to  farnifih  us  with  a  guide  to  Teyftslr,  the  next  TiEage. 
The  road  led  across  the  basin,  and  over  the  low  ridge  beyond,  at 
a  depressed  point.  Leaving  Ttib&s  at  3.10,  we  reached  this 
point  in  twenty  minutes ;  from  which  Ttlb&s  bore  8.  75^  W. 
and  'Aintbi  B.  15°  E.  We  immediately  b^an  to  descend  ak»ig 
a  shallow  open  Wady  about  N.  5""  E.  At  3.50  there  was  ckee 
upon  our  right  a  sarcophagus  hewn  in  a  large  rock,  with  a 
sculptured  lid ;  and  just  by  it  a  small  edifice,  apparently  of 
quite  ancient  construction.  It  was  a  square  building  of  hewn 
stones,  each  side  measuring  about  twenty-two  feet ;  with  aa 
ornamented  marble  portal  towards  the  north,  and  square  pro- 
jecting pilasters  at  the  comers  and  sides.  Around  the  base  also 
is  an  ornamental  projection.  The  stones  are  not  bevelled.  The 
style  of  architecture  and  ornament  reminded  us  of  the  Jewish 
works  at  Kefr  Bir'im  and  Meirdn ;  and  I  have  since  been  stmdE 
with  its  general  resemblance  to  the  sepulchres  of  Jewish  saints, 
as  rudely  depicted  in  some  of  the  Jewish  itineraries.^  Tb^ 
interior  seems  to  show,  that  it  was  erected  as  a  sepulchral  vault, 
probably  in  memory  of  some  Jewish  saint,  whose  name  has 
perished,  and  whose  last  resting  place  is  now  in  ruins.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  identify  the  spot  with  any  historical  notice. 

In  five  minutes  more,  at  3.55,  we  reached  the  little  village 
of  Tey^ir,  of  which  we  had  never  before  heard.  It  stands  close 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Wady,  which  here  8weej«  round  north- 
east and  then  southeast  towards  the  Ghor.  This  was  said  to  be 
the  head  and  longest  branch  of  Wady  M^ih  (Salt),  so  called 
from  the  warm  salt  springs  found  in  it  below  ;  and  having  near 
it  a  castle  called  Kusr  el-Mfilih.  As  the  Wady  sweeps  around 
the  village,  it  leaves  on  the  east  of  the  latter  a  fine  and  fertile 
plain  of  some  extent.  The  hills  around  are  rocky,  but  not 
high.  The  village  is  wholly  dependent  on  rain  water,  and  has 
no  other  resource  nearer  than  Wady  Fdri'a. 

Here  the  KoFat  er-EQbQd,  beyond  the  Jordan,  which  we 
had  before  seen  so  often,  came  again  into  view,  nearly  east.  It 
is  also  called  Kal'at  Ibn  Fureih.  Northwesterly  fix)m  the  vil- 
lage is  a  naked  liill,  with  a  ruin,  called  Selhab.' 

Before  reaching  Tubas  we  had  fallen  in  with  a  trace  of  an 
ancient  Roman  paved  road  ;  and  likewise  met  with  another  oil' 
our  way  to  Teyusir.  Just  east  of  the  latter  viUage  there  lies 
also  an  ancient  milestone.  All  this  shows,  that  a  Roman  road 
passed  tliis  way  iiom  Neapolis  to  Scythopolis.  The  present 
road  from  Teyasir  descends  northeast  gradually  through  Wady 
Khuslmeh  to  the  Ghor,  and  then  lies  along  the  rich  plain  to 

*  So  in  tlie  trmct  <*Jicbiis  ha-AboC,*        *  Bearings  at  Tejiilr :  K&Tat  er-BAbQd 
Carmoly  p.  433  iq.  97^%    Solhmb  N.  Sft' W.  S  bl 
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Beififtn.  This  course  is  perhaps  as  short  as  any  between  N&bnltxs 
and  Beis&n  ;  and  has  no  steep  ascents  nor  difficult  places. 

As  Teydsir  was  the  last  village  on  our  route  towards  the 
Ghdr,  and  there  was  no  good  camping  place  beyond^  we  pitched 
our  tent  here,  thus  early,  for  the  night. 

Friday^  May  14ih. — ^We  found  ourselves  in  trouble  this 
morning  in  respect  to  a  guide.  We  had  learned^  that  there  were 
two  roads  by  which  we  could  reach  the  Gh8r ;  one  direct  through 
Wady  Ehushneh,  and  so  to  Beis&n  ;  the  other,  following  down 
Wady  MftHh  by  the  castle  and  salt  springs,  led  also  to  SfiktLt 
(Succoth),  but  was  circuitous.  We  chose  the  latter  ;  but  the 
Sheikh  oi  the  village  succeeded  in  persuading  us,  that  it  was 
very  long  and  very  bad  ;  and  then  extorted  from  us  a  high  sum 
for  a  guide  by  the  direct  way,  and  to  the  Ghor  only.  The  guide 
came,  and  proved  to  be  a  mere  boy,  the  Sheikh's  own  son.  Just 
at  the  last  moment  a  Sheikh  firom  Ttb&s  came  along,  named 
IlMrahim  'Amitd,  well  mounted,  and  on  his  way  to  the  Ghdr, 
where  the  people  of  his  village  were  now  harvesting.  He  was 
ready  at  once  to  take  us  down  through  Wady  M^dSi  to  S&ktit, 
and  thence  to  the  harvest  encampment  of  his  people.  We 
therefore  sent  off  our  muleteers  with  the  boy  guide  through 
Wady  Khushneh,  to  await  us  at  the  fountain  where  the  people 
of  Ttb&s  had  their  he^-quarters. 

Starting  at  6.20  we  passed  through  the  plain  on  the  east  of 
the  village,  covered  with  wheat,  and  having  many  olive  trees,  on 
a  course  S.  50°  E.  The  wheat  here  was  yet  green,  and  not  ready 
for  the  harvest.  On  the  north  and  south  were  low  mountains  not 
fer  distant.  The  bed  of  Wady  Mdlih  was  at  some  distance  on 
our  left.  At  7.05  we  were  among  low  rolling  hills  beyond  the 
plain  ;  here  the  KOsr  came  in  view.'  At  7.15  we  came  down  to 
the  large  channel  of  Wady  Mdlih,  which  we  crossed  obliquely ; 
and  at  7.25  were  under  the  western  side  of  Ktisr  cl-Mfilih. 
Turning  short  to  the  left  we  rode  with  difficulty  up  the  steep 
acclivity,  and  reached  the  ruins  at  7.35. 

The  castle  is  situated  on  the  sharp  point  of  a  thin  ridge 
running  from  northwest  to  southeast,  just  where  it  breaks  down 
suddenly  to  a  deep  notch  or  saddle,  from  which  then  a  lower 
ridge  runs  on  southeast  for  two  or  three  miles.  The  channel  of 
Wady  M^lih  lies  along  under  its  western  side  for  perhaps  a  mile 
or  more,  and  then  breaks  through  the  ridge  at  a  right  angle. 
Beyond,  in  the  south,  a  Wady  is  seen  coming  down  as  if  to  meet 
Wady  MSilih ;  but  it  turns  east  and  probably  joins  the  latter 
lower  down.  The  fortress  was  only  of  moderate  size ;  and  is 
now  wholly  in  ruins.     It  was  built  of  stones  imperfectly  squared 

■  Bearingfl  at  7.5 :  EQgr  el-M4lih  91  ^  Kul*at  er-R&btid  95^  Yenah,  a  rain  marked 
bj  a  tree,  170%  1^  m. 
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and  not  large.  A  few  bevelled  stones  testify  to  the  antiquity  of 
its  substructions.  There  are  also  a  few  round  arches  ;  but  these 
seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  later  dwellings,  which  had  been 
erected  within  the  walls.  No  cisterns  were  anywhere  visible. 
The  southern  wall  of  the  fortress  (a  later  one)  is  built  along  the 
brow  of  the  perpendicular  rock.  The  spot  afifbrds  a  wide  and 
fine  view  of  the  Ghdr  and  the  adjacent  region^  including  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias ;  but  not  many  definite 
places  were  to  be  seen.* 

The  position  of  the  castle  is  directly  west  of  the  Etd'at  er- 
Bfibild ;  the  two  being  in  full  view  of  each  other  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Jordan.  There  is  a  ford  of  the  Jordan  curectly 
between  them,  near  S&ktlt.  Had  they  ever,  perhaps,  a  connec- 
tion or  relation  with  each  other  ?  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  historical  notice  of  either ;  except  that  Abul&da  merely 
mentions  the  latter  as  the  castle  of  'Ajltln,  then  recently  built.' 

We  led  our  horses  down  the  steep  descent  to*  the  same  point 
in  the  road,  where  we  had  turned  on  ;  and  set  off  Main  at  8.15. 
The  road,  instead  of  following  the  channel  of  the  Wady,  crosses 
over  through  the  notch  ;  and  strikes  the  channel  a^;ain  further 
down.  Five  minutes  brought  us  to  the  notch,  and  m  ten  more, 
we  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent ;  our  course  bemg  about 
E.  S.  E.  Here  was  an  open  tract,  with«a  small  brackish  finmr 
tain  ;  near  which  were  a  few  booths  of  the  people  of  Tey&str, 
who  were  now  here  harvesting.  At  8.35  the  chasm  by  which 
Wady  M&lih  breaks  through  the  ridge  was  on  our  right,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant.  We  soon  struck  the  channel,  and  came  at 
8.45  to  the  rather  copious  salt  springs  which  give  name  to  the 
valley.  The  water  is  warm,  about  blood-heat  (98°)  ;  and  so 
salt,  that  our  horses,  though  thirsty,  would  not  drink  it.  The 
Arabs  told  us,  that  animals  do  sometimes  drink  of  it,  and  that 
the  water  is  used  for  irrigation  ;  which,  however,  we  did  not  see* 
A  fetid  odour  is  perceptible  around  the  springs.  Just  by  the 
springs,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  valley,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
former  town  of  considerable  extent.  They  seem  to  be  the 
remains  of  ordinary  dwellings,  except  some  large  hewn  stones 
in  the  eastern  part.  The  site  is  called  Khirbet  Mfilih,  but  I 
have  met  with  no  historical  notice  connected  with  it.* 

*  Besrings  from  Kiisr  el-M&Hh:  el-  architecture,  with  an  Arabic  iiiBcription ; 
Hendek^  106^%  Kid'at  er-Riib&d  9(H''.  which  according  to  Borckhardt  records 
Kefir  Abil  ?  66^  Yerzah  226^  Selhab  Saladm  as  the  builder  of  the  castle.  It. 
294^.    Jebel  esh-Sheikh  21**.  commands  a  most  extensive  view  of  the 

*  Gomp.  Vol  I.  p.  445.  [il  121.]— See  plain  of  the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kdhler,  p.  92.  Scholtens  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  a  vast  tract  of  conn- 
Excerpt  p.  63 ;  et  Ind.  geogr.  art  E^lou-  try  in  every  direction.  Travels  p.  806. 
niMt.— Irby  and  Mangles  visited  the  Kiil'at  [98.]  See  also  Borckhardt  p.  267. 
er-RQbM,  and  examined  it  fiilly.  Theyde-  '  Had  this  site  and  the  adjacent  Kfisr 
•cribe  it  as  entirely  of  Turkish  [Saracenic]  el-M&lih  any  connection  perhaps  with  tlio 
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Setting  off  again  after  five  minutes,  we  left  Wady  M&lih, 
and  struck  upon  a  course  about  N.  E.  over  the  low  ridge; 
Entering  immediately  the  head  of  a  shallow  Wady^  called  esh*- 
ShQkk,  we  followed  it  down  on  the  same  course,  till  we  came  at 
9.15  to  a  spring  of  pure  though  warm  water ;  with  the  ruin  of 
a  Tillage  on  the  left  bank,  also  called  esh-Shtikk.  Here  we 
stopped  for  ten  minutes.  Proceeding  down  the  valley,  our  course 
soon  becwne  E.  by  N.  and  the  Ghdr  began  gradually  to  open  before 
us  ;  so  that  at  9.40  we  stopped  for  five  minutes  for  observation 
and  bearings.^  About  9.55  Wady  M&lih  again  came  in  from 
the  southwest  under  a  low  ridge  like  a  windrow^  after  a  long 
circuit  among  the  hills.  It  here  had  a  small  stream  of  water, 
which  seemed  to  flow  on  quite  to  the  Jordan.  The  Wady  esh- 
Shftkk  is  of  course  one  of  its  tributaries. 

The  hills  and  ridges  along  the  valleys  had  gradually,  as  we 
advanced,  becoi]ie  lower  and  lower,  and  also  grassy.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  called  a  mountain ;  except  perhaps  the  ridge  at 
Kdsr  el-Mfilih.  At  about  9.50  the  hills  on  our  left  (towards  the 
north)  terminated  ;  but  a  broad  swell  runs  down  fix)m  them 
across  the  Gh6r  almost  to  the  Jordan.  The  hills  on  the  right 
(on  the  south  of  Wady  M&lih)  keep  on,  at  a  greater  elevation,  and 
also  run  down  to  the  Jordan,  where  they  terminate  in  a  bluff ; 
the  river  in  this  part  being  driven  quite  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Qhdr.  Between  this  Une  of  hills  and  the  broad  swell  above 
mentioned,  the  deep  channel  of  Wady  M&liii  'runs  -to  the 
Jordan.  The  eastern  declivities  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  as 
we  afterwards  saw,  lie  much  further  back  ;  and  these  hills  and 
this  swell  jut  down  beyond  them  into  the  Ghor,  rendering  it 
here  quite  narrow. 

We  passed  down  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  swell, 
having  the  channel  of  Wady  M&lih  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  distant  on  our  right.  On  the  very  eastern  point  of  the 
swell,  which  here  forms  a  low  bluff  not  far  from  the  lower  valley 
of  the  river,  we  came  at  10.20  to  Sfikdt.  Here  is  seen  merely 
the  ruin  of  a  common  village,  a  few  foundations  of  unhewn 
stones.  The  eastern  bank  of  the  lower  Jordan  valley  opposite 
to  us  was  precipitous,  apparently  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  feet  hiK  ;  and  the  river  was  running  close  under  it 
about  half  a  mile  distant  fiiom  us.  The  water  of  the  river  was 
not  in  sight,  because  of  the  bushes  and  trees  ;  but  we  afterwards 
saw  it  from  a  point  a  little  further  north. 

CoabU  of  the  Pentinger  Tables,  situated        '  Bearings  at  9.40:  Eefr  Abil  ?  66**. 

on  the  military  road  between  Jericho  and  Deir  Abu  Humeid  981".    This  is  a  som- 

Scjthopolis,  twelve  Roman  miles  distant  mit  of  the  eastern  mountains,   without 

from  the  latter  ?     The  distance  at  least  buildings,  and  perhaps  misnamed, 
ooiocides  well. 
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Quite  a  number  of  places  and  objects  were  visible  from 
SAkdt ;  some  of  which  were  already  known  to  us.  Tabor  and 
DtAij  we  could  see,  as  we  looked  up  through  the  great  valley  of 
Zer'in  ;  while  in  the  north  Kaukab  was  visible  on  its  bluff,  and 
&r  beyond,  the  snows  of  Hermon.  In  the  eastern  mountains, 
Wady  Y&bis  was  overagainst  us  ;  and  the  great  break  of  Wady 
Zerka  or  the  Jabbok  was  also  in  view.  Many  Tells  were 
scattered  in  the  Ghor.  Thus,  TeU  es-Sa'idlyeh  is  near  the  Jordan, 
at  a  ford  crossing  over  to  'Abu  'Obeida.  Hendektik  is  a  hill 
near  the  east  side  of  the  Ghdr.  TeU  el-Mu'ajjijeh  is  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  there  wide.  In  the  plain,  in  the 
direction  of  Wady  Zer'in,  were  Tell  Um  el-'Ajra  and  Tell 
Ridghah.' 

Near  the  foot  of  the  low  bluff  of  S&kfit,  towards  the  east, 
there  breaks  out  a  beautiful  fountain  of  pure  and  sparUiiw 
water,  under  the  shade  of  a  thicket  of  fi^  trees. .  Here  we  took 
our  lunch,  and  enjoyed  both  the  water  and  the  shade,  in  this 
deep  shade  and  by  this  bubbling  fountain,  the  thermometer  at 
Hi  o'clock  stood  at  92^ 

Burckhardt  was  the  first  to  hear  of  the  name  S&k<kt  in  this 
region  ;  but  he  did  not  himself  see  the  spot.*  So  &r  as  the 
name  is  concerned,  it  seems  obviously  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  Succoth^  where  Jacob  '^  built  him  a  house,  and 
made  booths  for  his  cattle,"  on  his  way  returning  from  Mesopo- 
tamia.' But  the  ancient  specifications  as  to  the  position  of 
Succoth  have  in  them  so  little  that  is  definite,  that  interpreten 
are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  its  true  site. 

Jacob  with  his  family  and  flock,  moving  southwards,  crossed 
the  Jabbok,  now  Wady  Zerka ;  and,  having  met  his  brother 
Esau,  he  ^^  journeyed  to  Succoth."*  This  seems  at  first  sight  to 
imply,  that  Succoth  was  on  the  south  of  the  Jabbok  ;  but  does 
not  determine  on  which  side  of  the  Jordan  it  lay,  whether 
perhaps  in  or  overagainst  the  Kur^wa.  It  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad  ;  but  this  again  does  not  settle  its  position  as  to  the 
river,  for  the  territory  of  Gad  included  the  Jordan  quite  up  to 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.'     The  same  indefiniteness  exists  in  respect 

'  Bearings  from  S&kAt:  Tabor  848^  Lynch  and  hiMirty  encamped  jmt  abofn 
D&hjSi'i.  Kaukab  N.  Jebel  eah^beikh  Sikftt,  oppojl  to  Wadj  YAbis;  and 
19^    TeU  el-Mn*aijijeh  27'.     Deir  Abn    heaid  of  Soccoth  ai  "about  fire 


Humeid  108\     Hendekftk  \W,     Mount  nearij  due  west  from  the  camp;*  Oflbt 

Giload,   highest    point,    16S**.      Tell    es-  Report,  1852,  p.  2iS. 

Sa*idlyeh   170.      TcU    el-HQmra    S86^  •  Heb.   Hi  JO,   Sept.    XnfMir,    hooA^ 

RahabMO       TeUer.Riaghah339'.   TeU  Gen.  83,  17.    Jo«iphue  also  Xm^  Asfet 

Lm  el- Ajra  840  .  i,  21.   1.    So  too  Entebios  and  JeraiM» 

*  Burckhardt  forded  the  river  opposite  who  merely  refer  to  Genesif ; 

Bei»lkii ;  aud  merely  says :  *'  Near  where  art.  Scetur, 

we  cnkSAed.  to  the  south,  are  tlie  ruins  of  *  Gen.  88,  17. 

Sukkot ;"  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  845.  n.  UeuU  •  Josh.  18,  27. 
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to  Oideon's  demand  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Succoth ;  for 
although  it  is  first  said  that  he  came  to  Jordan  and  passed  over, 
yet  his  demand  on  Succoth  is  narrated  in  the  very  same  connec- 
tion.^ The  mention  by  the  Psahnist  of  the  valley  of  Succoth 
seems  merely  to  refer  to  the  adjacent  tract  of  the  Gh6r.'  Thus 
fitr,  then,  we  have  only  the  apparently  definite  fact,  that  Succoth 
was  somewhere  south  of  the  Jabbok  ;  but  on  which  side  of  the 
Jordan,  is  not  said. 

Other  passages  however  seem  to  give  it  a  more  northern 
podtion,  which  might  readily  be  identical  with  Sfiktlt.  Thus, 
even  as  to  the  incidents  of  Gideon's  demand,  above  referred  to, 
his  neat  battle  took  place  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel ; '  whither 
the  Midianites  had  come  over  by  these  fords  from  beyond  Jor- 
dan; and  in  their  flight  they  would  naturally  seek  again  the 
nearest  fords,  as  also  Gideon  in  his  hot  pursuit.  One  or  more 
of  these  is  near  Saktlt.  Again,  when  Solomon  prepared  the 
vessels  and  utensils  for  the  temple,  he  is  said  to  have  cast*  them 
^  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  clay  ground  between  Suc- 
coth and  Zarthan.''^  But  Zarthan,  as  we  learn  from  the  same 
writer,  was  near  by  Beth-shean  or  Scythopolis,  the  present 
Beis&n.'  From  this  passage,  then,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that 
Succoth  was  probably  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  therefore 
might  well  be  at  Saktt.  The  only  other  notice  is  by  Jerome, 
who  says  that  in  his  day  there  was  a  town  called  Sochoth  in  the 
district  of  Scythopolis.*  This  too  implies  a  northern  position  ; 
since  the  territory  of  Scythopolis  cannot  well  have  extended 
much  further  south  than  S^ktlt,  because  of  the  ridges  which  there 
protrude  into  the  Ghor.  On  the  other  hand  Jerome  says  ex- 
pressly, the  town  was  "  beyond  Jordan  ; "  by  which  is  more  gen- 
erally understood  a  position  east  of  that  river.  This  is  the  only 
testimony,  which  at  all  goes  to  fix  Succoth  on  the  east  of 
Jordan. 

These  seeming  discrepancies  in  the  testimony  have  led 
Bitter  to  assume  two  Succoths  ;  one  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
the  other  near  Scythopolis.''     But  is  this  necessary  ? 

When  it  is  said  in  Genesis,'  that  Jacob,  after  his  interview  with 
Esau,  "journeyed  to  Succoth,"  may  it  not  be  that  he  journeyed 
toward  the  north  ?  When  his  brother  left  him,  it  was  with  the 
distinct  promise  on  Jacob's  part  that  he  would  "  lead  on  softly"* 
fintil  he  came  unto  Seir,  the  abode  of  Esau.  He  thus  deceived 
Esau ;  and  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  at  once 

'  Jodg.  8,  5.   6.  14-16.  Est  aatem  luqne  hodie  cmtas  trans  Jor- 

•  Pi  60,  8  [6].  108,  8  [7].  danem  hoc  vocabulo  in  parte  Scythopoleot." 
'  Jndg.  6,  33.  7,  1.  0pp.  ed.  Mart.  Tom.  IL  coL  687. 

•  1  K.  7,  46.  »  Erdk.  XV.  I  p.  447. 

•  1  K.  4,  12.  •  Gen.  83,  17. 

•  Qojest  in  Gen.  88,  17:  "aoehoth.        •  Gen.  9&,  14. 
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retrace  his  steps,  and  cross  the  Jordan  by  the  ford  near  SAktit? 
If  this  suggestion  be  admitted,  then  the  whole  question  as'to  • 
Succoth  south  of  the  Jabbok  fidls  away. 

In  respect  to  Jerome's  phrase  '^beyond  Jordan/'  we  maj 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  Hebrew  idiom,  an^  must  therefore  be 
interpreted  with  the  same  latitude  as  in  Hebrew.^  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  this  phrase  more  commonly  refers  to  the  Gomi- 
try  east  of  the  Jordan ;  inasmuch  as  the  writers  or  speakers  moetlj 
lived  in  Palestine  proper,  on  the  west  of  that  river.  Yet  in  some 
passages  it  is  also  used  to  denote  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  either 
where  the  speaker  was  actually  in  the  eastern  country,  or  trans- 
ports himself  and  readers  thither  in  thought,  or  sometimes  evea 
without  any  such  assignable  reason.'  The  same  remark  hoUs 
true  likewise  in  regard  to  the  phrase  ^'  beyond  the  river,''  mean- 
ing the  Euphrates ;  which  is  used  also  of  provinces  on  the  wed 
of  the  Euphrates.' — In  the  present  instance,  Jerome  had  been 
comigenting  quite  at  length  upon  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the 
angel  and  his  interview  with  Esau,  both  of  which  took  place  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  he  then  turns  to  speak  of  the  house  and 
the  booths  which  Jacob  built ;  and  inmiediately  goes  on  to  say, 
that  in  his  day  there  was  a  town  called  Succoth  (booths)  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan  in  the  district  of  ScythopoUs ;  that  is,  on 
the  west  of  Jordan,  the  other  side  from  that  where  the  wreetlinff 
with  the  angel  and  the  meeting  with  Esau  had  taken  place,  of 
which  he  had  just  been  speaking.^ 

It  may  also  be  said,  that  the  district  of  ScythopoUs  probably 
lay  wholly  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  since  on  the  east  of  the 
river,  and  still  nearer  to  it,  was  the  city  of  PeUa,  which  had  its 
own  district. 

If  the  preceding  views  are  correct,  we  may  rest  in  the  result, 
that  the  present  SSkdt  represents  the  name  and  site  of  the  an- 
cient Succoth. 

We  left  Sttktt  at  11.45,  for  the  place  where  we  were  to  meet 
our  muleteers  and  baggage,  on  a  course  about  N.  35°  W.  We 
now  passed  obliquely  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  same  broad 
swell ;  where  the  ground  was  covered  only  by  a  thick  crop  of 

*  Heb.  yr^\t^  W,  Sept  v^  t»5  G««b.  Tbennr.  p.  9S6.  Bfh.  Ltz.  at 
•UMtmm,  Vn^.  trwis  Jordantm,  Gen.  60,     *^^  • 

la    Denl  1,  1.  5.  »L  ^  £.  g.  1  K.  6,  4  [4,  24].  whm  te 

•  E.  g.  Dent  3,  20.  25,  wbere  Moms  ib  ^^*t^  ▼•"«<»  doesnot  heatste  to  rmte 
Mat  of  tlra  JonUn.  So  too  1  Sun.  81,  7  ;  ^^Vl  ^^  <  on  Tint  titU  the  riwer;  lai 
where  no  reMOo  can  well  be  MdffDed.  to  in  Em  S,  86w  4,  10.  IS.  Neh.  S| 
Sometimes,  in  order  to  make  the  phrase  7.  See  more  in  Gresen.  Tbesanr.  p^  SSS. 
definite,  the  word  wettward  is  added,  Josh.  Heb.  Lex.  art.  n^y , 

6,  1.  12,  T.  22,  T;  alw  mutward  Nnm.  «  Hieitm.  Qn«L  in  Gen.  82.  24-88, 17. 
82,  19.  In  all  thew  passages  we  hare  q^^  ^  ^,^  jj.  coL  MS,  687.  Sm 
Heb.  -!2; ,  Sept  Wpar,  Vnlg.  tranM.   See    note  6,  on  the  preoedii^  paga. 
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thifliles.  Here  a  large  tract  had  been  burnt  oTer^  prooably 
duing  winter  or  early  in  the  spring.  On  oar  right  was  a  region 
of  lower  ground,  to  which  we  gradually  descended  ;  full  of  grass, 
wild  oats,  and  thistles,  with  an  occasional  thombush.  The  soil 
was  like  that  of  an  Ohio  bottom.  The  grass  intermingled  with 
tall  daisies,  and  the  wild  oats,  reached  to  the  horses'  backs ; 
while  the  tiustles  sometimes  overtopped  the  riders'  heads.  All 
was  now  dry ;  and  in  some  places  it  was  difficult  to  make  our 
way  throu^  this  exuberant  growth.  At  last  we  came  to  the 
cause  of  ^is  fertility,  a  fine  brook  winding  abng  the  bottom. 
We  crossed  it  at  12.20  ;  and  passed  up  again  obliquely  over 
another  like  swell,  covered  as  before  only  with  thistles.  Here 
was  an  ancient  oil  vat,  very  lai^  and  of  a  single  stone  ;  it  was 
evidently  brought  hither,  and  indicates  the  former  growth  of 
the  dive  in  these  parts.  At  12.35  we  struck  the  same  stream 
again  at  its  source,  called  'Ain  el-Beida,  a  large  and  fine  foun- 
tain, surrounded  with  gardens  of  cucumbers,  and  watering  an 
extensive  tract.' 

We  were  here  on  the  edge  of  the  higher  portion  of  the 
Ohdr ;  where  low  ridges  and  swells  project  out  from  the  foot  of 
the  western  mountains,  and  form  a  rolling  plain  or  plateau; 
which  is  well  watered,  arable,  and  very  extensively  cultivated 
for  wheat.  The  tract  further  east,  which  we  had  now  crossed, 
may  be  said  to  extend  to  the  high  bank  of  the  lower  Jordan 
valley.  It  is  less  elevated ;  is  more  generally  level,  though 
crossed  by  low  swells  between  the  water-courses  ;  and  has  little 
tillage. — The  inhabitants  of  Ttbas,  as  we  have  seen,  are  divided 
into  three  hostile  parties ;  and  they  carry  their  divisions  into 
their  agriculture  in  the  Gh6r.  One  party  sows  at  'Ain  el-Beida, 
where  we  now  were  ;  another  around  'Ain  Mak-hdz,  more  in  the 
n(»rth;  and  the  third  at  Ridghah,  Sakdt,  and  further  south. 
The  people  of  Teyfisir  also  sow  on  the  south  of  the  M^ih  ;  the 
water  of  which  is  used  for  irrigation.  The  whole  tract  north  of 
Wady  Malih  was  said  to  be  farmed  from  the  government  by 
one  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Jen&r  &mily,  who  live  at  Jeba'  and 
in  its  neighbourhood.  By  him  it  is  again  let  to  the  different 
viUagea 

Our  guide,  the  Sheikh  fix)m  Ttbds,  belonged  to  the  party  at 
'Ain  el-Beida ;  and  supposed  that,  as  our  muleteers  were  sent 
down  Wady  Khushneh,  they  would  follow  its  stream  down  into 
the  plain.  We  therefore  went  on  about  northeast,  and  came  at 
1.10  to  the  water  of  the  Khushneh,  about  a  mile  from  where  it 
issues  from  the  mountains.  Here,  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
are  the  remains  of  a  considerable  town,  consisting  of  little  more 

'  From  'Ain  el-Beida  we  saw  Tell  el-    ibe  western  monntains,  half  a  mile  distant^ 
mmmeh,  a  large  high  Tell  at  the  foot  of     bearing  S.  45**  W. 
Vol.  111—27 
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than  the  fiHindatione  ;  and  theee  hk^^It  upon  the  wmtbem  aide 
0[  the  Wady.  The  ate  is  called  Berdela.'  Here  we  stopped, 
hoping  to  fiiMl  oar  baggage.  In  this  ve  were  disappointed  ;  and 
had  no  resource  but  to  go  on  to  the  quartets  of  the  other  party 
from  Tabas,  at  'Ain  Mak-ht^  We  pneeeded,  therefore,  at  1.35, 
on  the  same  c^jurse  ;  passed  the  threshing  floors  of  the  northern 
party  on  a  low  brow  overlooking  the  lower  plain  ;  and  reached 
'Ain  ^Iak-h<iz  at  1.55.  Here  again  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
oar  muleteers  ;  and  Bashid  was  there£.>re  dispatched  to  seek  for 
them  at  a  fountain  higher  up,  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  Khoshneh. 
There  be  found  them  ;  the  boy  gaide  having  left*  them  there, 
instead  of  bringing  them  to  this  place.  But  ere  they  ooaU 
reach  us,  and  before  we  could  obtain  infonnation  to  vegnlate 
our  further  plans,  it  had  become  so  late,  that  we  concluded  to 
encamp  for  the  night.  The  thermometer  was  now  at  93°,  with 
a  strong  northwest  wind« 

'Ain  Mak-hftz  is  not  as  large  as  several  of  the  other  foon- 
tains  ;  but  the  water  is  good.  It  was  the  ^^eren^  fbantain  or 
stream,  to  which  we  had  come  to-day  ;  and  all  but  two  of  them 
in  the  Ghor  itself.  This  abundance  of  water  was  quite  unex- 
pected to  us  ;  and  accounts  perhaps  sufficiently  for  the  greater 
fisrtility  of  this  region.  Yet  along  with  the  supply  of  water 
may  be  taken  into  account  also  the  warmer  climate  of  this 
deprcHHcd  valley.  Without  any  great  apparent  descent,  we  had 
passed  irom  the  fields  of  wheat  yet  green  at  Teyasir  in  the 
morning,  to  the  harvest  home  and  threshing  floors  of  the  Ghor 
at  midday. 

The  i)eople  of  Ttibfis  encamped  around  'Ain  Mak-hte  were 
now  in  mid-harvest.  They  were  dwelling  in  tents  and  booths, 
with  their  women  and  children,  horses  and  donkeys,  dogs  and 
poultry  ;  the  latter,  prolxibly,  that  they  might  thrive  on  the 
scfittered  grain.  We  pitched  our  tent  by  their  side,  and  enjoyed 
the  lively  scene.     The  |»cople  were  kind  and  hospitable. 

We  could  here  see  Wady  Khushneh  coming  d<»wn  through 
the  inoun  tains,  in  a  northeast  courne  ;  and  thus  forming  an  almost 
direct  route  from  Tdbas  to  Beii>&n.  North  of  it,  another  valley, 
Wady  KftWsh,  comes  down  from  towanls  the  village  Jelkam^s 
in  a  like  direction,  just  under  the  southeastern  flank  of  the 
mountains  proT)er  of  Gilboa.  In  its  mouth  is  a  fountain,  and 
a  ruin  called  Ka'iln.  About  two  hours  south  of  Beisan,  at  the 
foot  of  the  same  mountains,  is  also  a  fountain  and  the  ruin  of 

'  lieftriiigi  Bt  l^i^U  on  the  north  side :  84'.      Heir  Abo  Hnmeid  111*.      Tabor 

Kftukah  \r,  .     Tfll  rMIi'imnt  IH  .      Till  3r>0\— Duhj  wu  «hut  out  fivoi  Tkw  bj 

I'm 'Aim  18.    Rah&h  IH'.   Tell  Ridghuh  JebelJelUn. 
W  .     Kefr  Abil  ?  80  .     TeU  el-Mu*ajjijeh 
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Ifujedda'.^  Beis&n  and  its  dark  Tell  we  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  make  oat,  because  of  interveiung  swells  of  land.* 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Dr  Smith  was  able  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  two  young  Sheikhs  of  the  party  here 
encamped,  the  Sawfifita,  to  take  us  on  an  excursion  for  a  day 
beyond  the  Jordan.  They  were  vigorous,  active,  and  intelligent 
young  men  ;  and  agreed  to  accompany  us  for  forty  piastres  each. 
We  accordingly  laid  our  plan  to  go  to  Kefr  Abll,  supposing  we 
should  naturally  ascend  along  Wady  Tfibis  and  so  could  search 
for  Jabesh-gilead ;  and  then  return  direct  to  Beisdn,  visiting  on 
the  way  the  ruins  called  TQbiikat  Fahil,  described  by  Irby  and 
Mangles.  The  mom  point  was,  to  ascertain  (if  possible)  the 
distance  between  those  ruins  and  Jabesh-gilead,  and  thus  deter- 
mine whether  the  former  are  the  remains  of  Pella;  since, 
according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Jabesh  was  six  Roman  milefl 
distant  from  Pella  on  the  way  to  Gerasa.'  At  our  invitation 
Mr  Van  de  Velde  concluded  to  accompany  us.  His  armed 
horseman  decided  not  to  go ;  lest,  should  anything  adverse 
occur,  he  might  be  censured  for  going  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
district,  the  province  of  N&bulus.  He  was  left  therefore  to 
accompany  the  muleteers  to  Beisfin,  there  to  await  the  return 
of  our  party.* 

Sahtrday^  May  15<A.— We  rose  at  half  past  2  o'clock,  ex- 
pecting to  start  at  4  o'clock  ;  but  some  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
guide,  who  was  to  take  the  muleteers  to  Beisftn,  made  it  4.20 
before  we  set  off.  Our  Sheikhs  were  well  moimted,  and  in  high 
spirits.  Our  course  was  about  E.  by  S.  towards  a  ford  a  little 
north  of  Saktlt ;  and  at  4.50  we  came  to  Tell  Ridghah  in  the 
plain,  with  a  few  old  foundations  upon  it.  At  its  foot,  on  the 
nortb^  is  a  pleasant  fountain,  and  a  Wely  called  Sheikh  Salim, 
with  a  few  huts  around.'  As  we  advanced,  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  began  to  gild  the  tops  of  the  moimtains  of  Gilboa 
behind  us.  At  5.25  we  crossed  a  large  brook,  coming  from  a 
fountain  in  the  plain,  called  ed-Deir.  Our  path  lay,  as  yesterday, 
for  the  most  part,  through  a  tall  and  rank  growth  of  grass,  wild 

'  This  if  mentioned  by  E.  G.  Schnltz ;  pavied  ns,  at  onr  inyitation.     He  had  no- 

lUttar  Erdk   XV.  L  pp.   423,   446.     He  thing  whatever  to  do  either  with  the  plao, 

speaks  also  of  a  Wadj  Mnjedda* ;  probably  the  arrangement,  the  expense,  or  the  re- 

a  small  one,  or  else  perhaps  another  name  suits  of  the  excnrsioa 

for  Wady  KAbosh.  *  Bearings  at  Ridghah  :  Tell  Abu  Feraj 

•  Bearings  at  AinMak-hAa:  Tell  Humra  2\  Kankab  8^  Tell  el-Mu*ajjijeh  89\ 
S\  Rahab  10^  Tell  Um  *Ajra  10'.  el-Hiyeijeh,  a  Tell  and  ruin  on  the  lower 
Kankab  12  \  Wady  Yabis  1 03  *  Deir  declivity  of  the  eastern  mountain,  185**. 
Abu  Hnmcid  116^  Tabor  348".  Wady  Wady  Kfibosh  284'.  TeU  Humra  882\ 
Kth6th  N.  75'  W.  Wady  Khushneh  S.  Tabor  848'.— Ridghah  is  also  mentioned 
65"  W.  by  Bertou ;    Bull,  de  la  Soc  Geogr.   de 

•  Onomast.  arts.  Atirotk,  Jabit-Galaad,  Paris,  1839,  T.  XIL  p.  156.     Bitter  XV. 

•  Circumstances  render  it  proper  to  say  L  p.  441. 
here,  that  Mr  Van  de  Velde  simply  aceoni'- 
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oatB,  thiBtles,  and  other  herbage.  We  came  at  5.30  to  the  hnm 
of  the  lower  Jordan  Talley,  here  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  river ; '  and  began  immediately  to  descend  along 
a  small  Wady. 

We  now  crossed  the  narrow  alhmal  plain  fonning  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  ;  which  our  goide  said  was  never  oveiflowed.  In 
it  are  two  former  channels  of  the  river,  now  {nil  of  tamarislm 
(Tdrfa),  the  most  common  tree  just  here ;  and  through  these 
channels  the  river  still  sends  its  waters  in  the  rainy  season.  It 
thus  appears,  that  the  river  sometimes  changes  its  bed ;  and  that 
the  islands  in  its  stream  are  variaUe.  At  5.50  we  reached  the 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  ford  ;*  which  proved  to  be  over  a  Ions 
narrow  island.  The  western  and  smidler  channel  was  crossed 
without  difficulty ;  though  the  stream  was  very  rapid.  The 
island  is  of  considemble  extent,  alluvial,  with  an  exceedingly 
rich  soil,  covered  with  tall  grass  and  the  rankest  vegetation. 
The  many  tamarisks  upon  it  were  full  of  birds ;  and  here,  fin* 
the  first  time  this  year^  I  heard  the  song  of  the  mgfatingale. 

The  eastern  channel  was  twice  as  broad  and  deeper,  with  a 
swift  stream ;  the  ford  being  on  a  bar,  over  which  the  water 
breaks  into  a  rift  or  rapid.  Here  there  was  some  need  of  pre- 
paration ;  our  saddle-bags  were  taken  before  us ;  shoes  and 
stockings  were  stripped  off,  and  pantaloons  rolled  above  the 
knees.  Wo  thus  got  over  very  well  The  water  came  up  hig^ 
on  our  horses'  sides ;  it  was  quite  wann,  and  had  a  blnuh 
tinge. 

At  6.20  everything  was  again  in  order,  and  we  were  off; 
our  Sheikhs  telling  ub,  for  our  comfort,  that  at  the  ford  near 
Beisan  the  water  was  still  deeper.  We  immediately  began  to 
rise  along  the  high  and  steep  bank  of  the  lower  vaJley,  under 
which  the  river  here  flows  ;  and  soon  came  out  upon  the  more 
elevated  Ghor  above,  which  is  here  narrow,  and  at  first  dry  and 
desert.  We  struck  across  it  obliquely,  about  E.  by  N.  towards 
the  mouth  of  Wady  Yabis,  as  it  issues  from  the  mountains.  At 
G.30  wo  crossed  the  road  leading  from  Beisan  to  'Abu  'Obeida 
and  es-Salt ;  bcine  that  travelled  by  Burckhardt.'  Nearer  the 
hills  the  suriace  of  the  ground  is  lower ;  and  a  small  fountain, 
with  a  marsh  and  a  brook,  gives  occasion  for  a  fertile  tract. 
Looking  back,  a  single  horseman  was  seen  in  the  plain,  appar^ 
ently  following  us  ;  but  our  guides  paid  no  regard  to  him. 

At  6.45  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  first  hills ;  and,  as  we 
began  to  rise  a  little,  found  ourselves  suddenly  surrounded  by 
twenty  or  thirty  armed  men.     They  proved  to  be  Fellahin  from 

■  R«arin|cii  At  R.80:  Wadj  K6b6ah  N.    kib  S.'SG'.    S^kAt  229\   TbeM  may  Mr«» 
70   W.     Wmlj  Yibis  E.  to  fix  the  pUce  of  the  ford. 

*  Bearinga  at  the  ford  of  Jofdan :  Kan-        *  Tnv.  in  Syr.  pi  84A. 
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Ffirah,  a  village  higher  up  in  the  mountain.  The  people  of  that 
Tillage  cultivate  the  arable  ground  at  the  mouth  of  Wadjr 
Y&lm  ;  and  were  now  here  encamped  in  booths  to  gather  in  the 
harvest.  Along  wit^b  the  other  inhabitants  of  Jebcl '  Ajltln,  they 
had  recently  combined  to  prevent  Muhammed  Pasha  from 
enforcing  the  conscription  ;  and  they  had  now  been  watching  us, 
thinking  we  might  perhaps  be  coming  from  the  government  on  a 
Uke  errand*  They  were  acquainted  with  our  Sheikhs ;  and 
finding  all  right,  they  took  us  to  their  encampment  just  by,  on 
the  south  bank  of  Wady  Y4bis.  Their  booths  stood  on  the  site 
of  a  small  ruined  village  ;  and,  like  our  friends  fix)m  Ttlbds  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  they  formed  quite  a  colony,  havinff 
brought  with  them  all  their  households,  including  AogA  and 
chickens.  They  invited  us  to  break&st,  which  we  decUned ;  but 
our  guides  accepted,  and  made  their  repast  on  bread,  leben^  and 
oiL.  Afterwards  coffee  was  brought,  of  which  we  all  partook. 
Here  we  got  sight  of  the  singular  Tell  of  Beis&n,  to  which  all 
our  bearings  for  that  place  refer.  ^ 

Five  minutes  from  the  encampment  brought  us  to  the  bottom 
of  Wady  Y&bis,  which  we  reached  at  7.40  ;  it  has  a  stream  of 
the  finest  water  and  a  mill.  Our  guides  were  about  to  proceed 
up  ttthis  valley,  and  so  we  had  expected  and  desired ;  but  a 
man  at  work  in  the  fields  told  them  the  way  to  Eefr  Abil  lay  up 
along  another  Wady.  So  we  turned  more  north,  and  began  to 
ascend  by  a  smaller  Wady  called  Baud  Abu  el-Khtiraz  ;  along 
the  northern  side  of  which  our  way  went  on  winding  and  climb- 
ing steep  grassy  hills  one  after  another.  At  8.05  a  small  ruin, 
galled  el-Kurkumeh,  was  pointed  out  on  the  south  of  Wady 
Y&bis,  on  a  small  green  plain  sown  with  wheat.*  At  8.30  the 
hiUs  became  higher  and  greener  ;  and  oak  trees  began  to  appear, 
the  oaks  of  Bashan,  (Arab.  Mellul,)  scattered  here  like  orchards 
upon  the  hills,  much  like  the  olive  trees  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan. 

At  length,  at  8.55  we  came  out  upon  a  prominent  point, 
affording  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole  northern  Gh6r,  from 
KQm  SOrtabeh  to  the  lake  of,  Tiberias.  Here,  far  below  us,  the. 
eye  took  in  the  opening  of  Wady  F^ri'a  between  the  ridge  of 
SOrtabeh  and  the  opposite  lower  bluff  el-Makhrtld ;  KOsr  el- 
M^llib,  and  the  Wadys  M&Uh,  Khushneh,  and  Etlbosh,  as  they 
left  the  western  hills  and  extended  to  the  Jordan ;  the  picturesque 
mountains  of  Gilboa ;  while,  looking  up  the  broad  valley  of 
Jezreel,  Carmel  and  then  Tabor  came  into  view.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  lake  was  visible,  in  its  southern  and  western  parta 

»  Bearings  at  the  month  of  Wady  y&bis:    DGhy  822'.     Tell  Beia&n  831'.    Tabor 
S&kM237i^   TeU  Ridghah  280^  TeHel-    835^    Kankab  84S^ 
Mn*^jeh  299%    Tell  Abu  el-Feng  804%        *  At  8.5  Kurkumeh  bore  S.  dift  2  mu 

ToL.  m.— 27* 
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It  was  a  noble  prospect ;  and  I  rejoiced  in  being  fhiiB  aUe  to 
survey  the  wbde  Ghdr  on  the  north  of  Kfim  BUrtmbdi,  as 
fbUy  as  I  before  had  viewed  the  porticm  on  the  south  of  that 
mountain.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  atmosphere  peiftctlj 
dear.' 

This  high  point  proved  to  be  the  brow  of  the  fint  pUtem  of 
the  mountain.  Betting  off  again  at  9.10  on  a  eovuse 
northeast,  we  continued  to  ascend  quite  graduaDy  over  m  \_ 
slope,  through  a  beautiful  region  of  country.  The  fields 
covered  with  a  noble  crop  of  wheat ;  than  which  we  had  sesm 
none  heavier  or  better.  It  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  harvosL 
The  land  not  thus  occupied,  was  covered  with  splendid  po^ 
tnrsge.  The  orchards  of  oak  were  now  more  fiequent.  At  9iSS 
we  saw  the  inhabited  village  of  Heliweh  about  two  miles  dislmt^ 
south  of  Wady  T&bis,  bearing  S.  50°  E.  At  9.40  KoTal  cr- 
BfibOd  came  in  sight  in  the  southeast,  still  high  above  us ;  it  is 
also  known  as  KoFat  Ibn  FureiL*    At  10  o'clock  we  were  tn 

3'  ;ht  of  Kefr  AbU  ;  and  here  another  less  prominent  brow 
brded  us  stiU  a  wide  prospect.' 
We  came  to  Kefr  Abll  at  10.10  ;  a  mean  village,  witboot  a 
trace  of  antiquity.  It  stands  near  the  eastern  part  of  the  first 
plateau,  not  far  from  the  next  line  of  steep  ascent ;  from  which 
It  b  separated  by  an  open  cultivated  Wady,  running  south  along 
the  foot  of  the  higher  slope  to  Wady  Yl^bis.  We  found  the  vil- 
laffe  nearly  desert^.  When  Muhammcd  Pasha  recently  came  to 
take  soldiers,  the  people  all  fled  ;  and  dow,  having  seen  us  Franks 
approaching  at  a  distance,  they  had  done  the  same.  None 
snowed  themselves  till  it  was  known  who  we  were.  They  were, 
however,  not  far  off,  and  soon  returned  ;  while  some  came  horn 
other  villages  to  inquire  our  oliject.  The  people  seemed  to  be 
much  the  same  in  character  with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan.  Wc  judged  the  village  to  bo  not  much  less  than  two 
thouRand  feet  above  the  river.  Three  other  villages  were  in 
sight  a  little  higher  up,  Beit  Idis,  Kefr  'Awan,  and  Judeita.^ 

In  the  hif^her  ridp^c,  towards  the  south-southeast  and  hardly 
a  mile  distant,  we  could  hoc  a  deep  glen,  by  which  the  Y&bis  issues 
from  that  ridge,  and  then  sweeps  off  more  to  the  south,  beyond 

*  Bearingn  at  8.A5,  on  a  high  poiot:  *  Beariogs  at  9.40:  KfiFat  ar-BfibU 

K&rn  S&rUheh  20<J'.     cl-Makhnkl.   end  146^.     Ikir  Ahn  Hnmeid  164*. 

208".      S4k6t  24S\      Mouthii  of  three  *  BeAnngs  at  10:  Kfim  Sanaheh  211*. 

Wadyt  at  Jordan,  vis.  W.  Malih  230  .  W.  Kfisr  el-.Malih  247'.   Dfihy  311'.  Kmkab 

Khuhiieh  258'.     W.  K6l)ush  2H2\— Knnr  330.      Deir  Aba  Hdmeid   174*.      Kifr 

•UMitlih  24r>.*     Knikumfh  213\     North  Abil  E. 

foot  of  mount  (lillioa  318  .     North  end  of  *  Bearingn  at  Kefr  Abll :  KfiFat  «>Ba- 

Cannrl  31 1 '.     D&hy  317'.    Beiiun  318^  bfid  156*.     Beit  IdU  N.  50   E.  1  ni.  Esfr 

Tabor  3JU  .     Kaukab  M()\     Deir  Aba  'Aw4n  N.  70*  £.  ^  m.    Jodeita  S.  75'  £. 

Hunieid  lAl^'.— Notindgfat,batdirectioa  f  m. 
poiiitMioott  Uelawah  138'.    FArahlCS*. 


m  latiber  high  hill  in  the  boath  of  Kefir  Abll.  In  that  glen,  it 
WB8  said,  are  the  rnins  of  a  town  called  el-MakMb,  as  haTing 
been  ^  overtamed  ; ''  bnt  there  are  no  colmnns.  Further  west, 
on  the  south  side  of  Wady  T&bis,  beyond  the  high  hill  just 
mentioned,  and  on  a  similar  hDl,  we  were  told  of  another  ruin 
called  ed-Deir,  having  in  it  colunms,  and  situated  on  the  road 
leading  from  Beisftn  to  Helftweh  and  Jerash.  We  could  hear 
of  no  other  ruins  in  the  vicinity;  and  of  no  place  whatever 
bearing  the  name  of  Y&bis.  That  name  now  exists  only  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Wady. 

Oar  main  object  in  this  excursion  to  Kefir  Abtl  was  to  search 
for  the  site  of  Jabcsh-gilead ;  in  the  hope  of  thus  finding  a 
definite  point,  firom  which  to  determine  the  position  of  Pella. 
In  tins  we  found  ourselves  partially  disappointed  ;  since  it  was 
not  now  in  our  power,  tor  want  of  time,  to  visit  the  above  sites 
df  mins.  Had  we  possessed  all  this  information  beforehand, 
dor  proper  course  would  have  been,  to  have  ascended  by  Wady 
YAbiB  to  ed*Deir  and  MaMtlb,  and  thence  have  taken  the 
direct  route  to  Ttibtlkat  Fahil  and  Beisfin.  We  might  even  now 
have  visited  these  sites  of  ruins,  had  we  known  all  the  circum- 
etaiioes ;  but  a  long  route  was  before  us  to  Beislin  through  an 
unknown  region  ;  our  guides  were  eager  to  return ;  and  we  now 
found,  that  th^  knew  nothing  of  Ttlbiikat  FahiL 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  very  certain  conclusion  in  such 
a  case,  solely  upon  the  testimony  of  Arabs  ;  yet  there  seems  here 
to  be  little  reason  for  doubt,  but  that  the  ruin  ed-Deir  corre- 
sponds to  the  site  of  Jabesh-gUead.  The  name  ed-Deir  (signi- 
fying a  convent)  is  ofl«n  given  to  ruins  of  which  the  Arabs  can 
make  nothing  else ;  while  the  existence  of  columns,  and  the 
position  upon  the  road  from  Beisfin  to  Jerash,  are  circumstances 
of  great  weight.  The  distance  too  of  six  miles  from  Pella, 
as  specified  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  seems  entirely  applicable  to 
ed-Deir.' 

Jabesh-gilead  is  first  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges,*  as 
the  only  city  which  did  not  join  in  the  war  against  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ;  for  which  reason  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed,  and 
their  daughters  given  as  wives  to  the  surviving  Benjamites. 
Afterwards,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Nahash  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  Saul  hastened  to  its  rescue.'  It  was  probably  in 
gratefiil  remembrance  of  this  deliverance,  that  later,  when  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons  after  the  slaughter  of  Gilboa 
were  fastened  by  the  Philistines  to  the  walls  of  Bethshean,  the 

'  Onomast  art  JahU-Oalaad,  **Niido  *  Jndg.  21,   8.     Joa.  Antt.  5.  2.   11 

est  Ticoa  trans  Jordanem  in  sexto  niliario  'lifiteos. 

eiThatis    PclUe,   super  montem  enntibiu  *  1  Sam.  11,  1-11.    Jos.  Antt  0.  5.  1 

GcTMam."    S^e  Mlao  It,  AnrotK  'lo/Uf. 
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inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  ''went  all  night"  and  carried  the 
bodies  away  to  their  own  city^  and  there  burned  them  and  bmied 
their  bones.*  For  this  they  received  the  thanks  of  David ;  who 
afterwards  removed  the  bones.*  Jabesh  is  not  further  mentioned 
in  Scripture ;  but  it  still  existed  in  the  days  of  Eusebias  and 
Jerome,  whose  testimony  is  cited  above.  But  from  that  time 
onwards  until  now,  no  traveller  had  ever  sought  for  its  site.  An 
ocular  examination  is  still  needed ;  may  we  not  hope,  that  it 
will  not  be  long  delayed. 

Having  mi^e  up  our  minds  with  reipret  to  go  diieot  from 
Kefr  Abil  to  Beis&n,  we  computed,  that  if  the  remains  at  TtibO- 
kat  Fahil  were  those  of  Pella,  the  distance  could  not  be  modi 
less  than  six  Roman  miles ;  a^  therefore  we  mij^t  expect  to 
reach  the  spot  in  a  time  varying  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours.  Setting  off  at  11.15,  we  struck  down  a  deep  ravine  oo 
the  north  of  me  road  by  which  we  came,  on  a  general  couiaa 
about  northwest ;  and  kept  along  in  the  ravine,  uiut  out  from 
all  view,  until  at  12.10  it  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  we 
ascended  the  steep  hill  on  the  ri^t,  reaching  the  top  at  12.U. 
Here  we  passed  into  another  valley  on  the  same  general  oonne, 
and  followed  it  down  till  it  also  turned  to  the  left,  when  we 
again  turned  i!lp  the  ridge  on  the  right,  and  were  on  its  top  at 
12.35.'  Still  ascending  a  gradual  slope,  there  was  on  our  left 
at  12.45,  a  higher  point,  with  the  appearance  of  ruinn  upon  ft» 
Our  guides  hesitated  ;  but  at  last  said  this  was  Tubokat  FahiL 
We  went  to  the  top,  and  had  a  wide  prospect ;  but  found  no 
ruins.* 

Starting  again  at  1.15,  we  descended  continually  and  rapidly 
over  open  grassy  hiUs.  At  1.30  we  were  on  what  seemed  to  bo 
the  last  brow  or  promontory  towards  the  Ghor.  Below,  on  oar 
left,  on  a  low  mound  in  a  nook  among  these  higher  hiUs,  we  now 
saw,  hardly  a  mile  distant,  (S.  35""  W.)  a  site  of  ruins  which 
our  guides  knew  only  as  el-Jerm.  We  were  at  this  time  just  an 
hour  and  three  quarters  from  Kefr  Abil,  and  this  distance 
accorded  well  with  Pella ;  but  the  ignorance  of  our  Sheikha, 
who  were  ever  hurrying  on,  and  the  apparent  insignificance  of 
the  ruins  as  here  seen,  led  us  to  keep  on  our  way  and  descend 
the  hill.  Here,  however,  we  could  hold  out  no  longer ;  and  at 
1.40  turned  short  off  to  the  left,  followed  by  only  one  of  the 
guides,  through  a  narrow  plain  covered  with  rich  fields  of  ripe 
wheat.     Crossing  a  ravine  in  the  plain,  we  came  in  fifteen  min 

>  1  Sam.  81,  S-14.    Jos.  Antt  S.  14.  8  «  Bearings  at  12.45:    KanVab    8SS*. 

*Ufitv06s.  Beudn  800  .  DOhj  809".  SAmirtrch  270*. 

•  2  Sam.  2,  4-7.    21,  12-14.  TeU  Urn  'Ajra  276%    Zertn  296\    Jcbcl 

*  Bearingt  at  12.85  :  SikM  225%  Kan-  JennOk  346  .— S4m!rijreh  it  a  ruin  oatte 
kab882%    Tabor828*.    D&lij  809%  wMt  tide  of  the  Gli6r  bmt  tlie  i 
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utes  to  the  rtdiiB  of  Fahil ;  for  so  the  name  was  given  to  ns  by 
people  on  the  spot. 

The  low  flat  Tell  or  mound  on  which  the  principal  ruins  are 
situated  looks  out  westward  upon  the  narrow  plain,  which  also 
runs  up  on  the  north  side^  between  it  and  the  projecting  hill 
from  which  we  had  descended.  On  the  south  is  a  ravine  ;  and 
beyond  it  the  narrow  plain  extends  somewhat  further.  Behind 
are  the  higher  hills,  which  shut  down  and  enclose  the  spot. 
One  singular  Tell  is  on  the  southeast  quarter,  just  by  the  low 
neck  winch  joins  the  mound  to  the  hill  back ;  it  looks  almost 
as  if  cut  away  by  art  in  order  to  form  an  acropolis  for  the  city. 
Directly  under  its  southwestern  base  is  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
which  runs  off  southwest ;  and  just  there,  in  its  head,  is  a  large 
and  noble  fountain,  which  sends  off  a  mill  stream  down  the  vid- 
ley.  This  latter  was  now  almost  a  marsh,  oveigrown  with 
tamarisks  and  oleanders.  The  fountain  is  called  Jerm  el-Mauz ; 
and  the  valley  breaks  down,  as  Wady  Mauz,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Gh6r  and  the  Jordan,  half  an  hour  south  of  the  ford  to  Beisftn.^ 
We  could  now  understand  the  ignorance  of  our  guides  as  to  the 
name  FahiL* 

The  whole  narrow  plam,  as  we  afterwards  saw,  which  thus 
lies  west  of  the  ruins  and  along  the  hills,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
high  plateau,  or  terrace,  standing  out  in  front  of  the  hills, 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  below. 
Hence  the  name  Tobflkat  Fahil,  signifying  *  Terrace  of  FahiL' 
It  is  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Kefr  'Aw&n,  and  needs  little 
if  any  irrigation.  The  tract  through  which  we  descended  is 
also  theirs ;  but  is  too  rugged  to  admit  of  much  tillage.' 

As  we  approached  from  the  north,  there  were  in  the  low 
plain  and  on  our  lefl  numerous  foundations  with  many  broken 
columns.  Ascending* the  mound  of  the  city  from  the  east,  we 
came  at  once  to  the  remains  of  a  building,  of  which  the  portal 
was  broken  down  and  scattered  around;  within  were  three 
granite  columns.  Before  it  lay  a  sculptured  slab  of  limestone, 
having  the  name  6I1MAS  (Thomas)  rudely  inscribed  upon  it ; 
apparently  a  later  scrawl.  The  edifice  may  have  been  a  temple, 
or  perhaps  a  church.  The  surface  of  the  hill  is  a  level  area  of 
four  or  five  acres  in  extent,  covered  with  the  foundations  of 
houses,  and  with  heaps  of  hewn  stones  intermingled  with  frag- 
ments of  columns.  We  saw  no  bevelled  stones.  On  the  south- 
ern side  the  descent  towards  the  ravine  is  quite  steep  ;  and  here 
the  houses  seemed  to  have  been  built  on  terraces  one  above 

*  Bnrrkhardt  Tnv.  in  Syr.  p.  846.  From    Mauz ;  Tntr.  among  the  Arab  Tribes  pp. 
Wady  Mauz  to  Wady  Yabis  is  three  quar-     10,  138. 

ters  of  an  hour ;  ibid.  '  Bearings  from    Fahil:    D&hy    811*. 

*  Buckingham  speaks  of  having  heaid    Kaukab  8d6\    Beisan  804^     TeU  Um 
both  names,  Tubukat  Fahil  and  Jerm  eU    *AjnL  278^ 
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another,  qnite  to  the  bottom.  The  fbnntaiii  is  under  the  toaih* 
east  quarter ;  and  near  it  are  still  standing  two  columns,  as  of 
a  small  temple.  Towards  the  west,  also,  in  the  plain,  we  saw 
foundations  and  ruins ;  showing  that  the  citj  covered  a  large  ex- 
tent of  ground.    We  noticed  no  traces  of  city  walls. 

The  spot  was  first  visited  by  Irby  and  Msji^es,  March  12th, 
1818.*  They  approached  it  from  the  west ;  and  fouikt  there  in 
the  plain  ^'  the  ruins  of  a  square  building,  with  a  semicircolar 
end,  which  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  columns.''  On 
the  hill,  they  speak  of  the  ruins  of  a  modem  village.  Of  this 
we  saw  nothing ;  tl\pugh  it  is  possible,  that  occasiomd  huts  may 
have  been  constructed  out  of  the  scattered  stones.  Amongst 
the  columns  they  discovered  the  three  orders,  Doric,  Ionic  ud 
Corinthian  ;  and  at  the  fountain  they  speak  of  '^  a  fine  tempk.** 
Crossing  the  rivulet,  and  following  a  path  to  the  soutfawaid, 
they  came  to  a  smidl  plain  very  thickly  set  with  herbage,  and 

Particularly  the  mustaid  plant,  reaching  as  high  as  the  hones' 
eads ;  here  towards  the  east  were  several  excavations  in  the 
side  of  the  hills,  which  they  supposed  to  be  the  sepulchres 
which  they  heard  of  in  this  vicimty.  Finding  no  path  in  this 
direction,  they  recroesed  the  rivulet,  and  descended  to  their  fat- 
met  road  along  the  Ghdr.* 

Such  are  the  ruins  and  the  main  topographical  features  of 
Fahil ;  but  on  what  grounds  can  the  site  be  identified  with  the 
ancient  PeUa  f  In  the  Jirgt  place,  we  know  that  Pella  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,'  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the 
northern  border  of  Perea.*  Indeed,  Pompey  proceeding  fiom 
Damascus  into  Judea,  marehes  by  way  of  PeUa  and  Scytho- 
polis.'  It  follows  that  the  two  cities  were  not  fiur  distant 
fiom  each  other;  and  Joeephus  several  times  mentions  them 
together.'  We  now  had  Beisfin  (Scythopolis)  in  view  beymd 
the  river.  Secondly ^  Eusebius  and  Jerome  inform  us,  that  from 
Pella  to  Jabesh-gilead  was  six  Roman  miles  on  the  road  across 
the  mountain  to  Oerasa.'  We  had  now  come  from  Kefr  AbU, 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  ruin  ed-Deir  on  Wady  Y&bis,  to  a 
point  the  same  distance  north  of  Fahil,  in  an  hour  and  three 

*  TnTelA,  pp.  804,  806.  [92,  98.]  *  EoteK  et  Hieroo.  Onomait  art  Dmrn^ 

*  Ai  earlj  aa  Feb.  ISld;  Bockingham    poli$.    Plin.  H.  N.  5.  IS.  ReUnd  pyMi. 
in  pamng  thii  way  ftom  Nasareth  to  ea-    p.  208. 

Salt  waa  told  of  this  place ;  bnt  **aa  it  *  Joa.  B.  J.  8.  8L  & 

waa  on  an  eminence  dimcolt  of  acoaei,  we  *  Joa.  Antt  14.  8.  4.    B.  J.  1.  S.  S. 

[he]  did  not  Ko  up  to  it."    He  again  heard  •  Joa.  Antt  14.  4.  4.    &  J.  L  7.  7. 

of  It  at  Kefiv^jj.    Trar.  among  the  Arab  ih.  2.  18.  1. 

Triboa,  pp.  10,  138.->In  the  nimmer  of  ^  Onomait.  arta.  /oMa-^a/awf  and  ^an 

1842,   K«T.   G.    WiUiamn,   acArching   for  mik;  aee  above,  p.  819.  n.  I.     The  Om- 

Pella  m  the  ricinitj,  heard  of  theae  niina ;  maaticon  of  theae  writart  cootaina  no  tot* 

but  **  ctmkl  not  turn  aaide  to  examine  ther  notice  of  Pella,  azcapl  iti  mbm  ii 

them  i"  Uoljr  Citj  I  p.  201.  the  art.  JkctfoU». 
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qnarten ;  a  coincidence  moie  than  ordinarily  exact.  Thirdly j 
Pliny  ennmerating  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis  speaks  of  Pella  as 
'* abundant  in  waters;'''  and  the  noble  fountain  within  the 
precincts  still  testifies  to  the  truth  of  the  description.  Fowrthlyj 
the  names  Fahil  and  Pella  have  a  strong  affinity ;  whether  we 
regard  the  fonner  as  derived  merely  from  the  Greek  Pella,  or  as 
representing  an  earlier  Aramean  form  which  the  Greeks  cor- 
ropted  into  Pella. 

After  completing  our  examination  of  the  remains,  in  view  of 
these  considerations  I  ventured  to  express  to  my  companions  on 
the  spot  the  opinion,  in  which  they  concurred,  that  we  were 
■taoduig  amid  the  ruins  of  the  long  lost  aW  long  soi^ht  Pella. 
It  18  at  such  moments  that  the  traveller  has  his  reward. 

The  idea,  however,  that  these  remains  mark  the  site  of  Pella, 
WB8  not  to  me  a  new  one.  True,  no  such  idea  had  been  suggested 
to  the  minds  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  the  discoverers  of  the  ruins ; 
and  no  Frank  traveller  had  since  visited  the  spot.  But  as  long 
ago  as  1839  or  1840,  when  preparing  in  Berlin  the  manuscript 
of  my  former  Researches,  I  had  by  me  a  copy  of  their  volume  ;  * 
and  was  struck  with  the  probable  identity  of  this  site  of  ruins 
with  Pella.  The  same  idea  was  entertained  by  Eiepert ;  who 
likewise  used  the  volume  in  making  out  the  maps  for  my  work. 
By  which  one  the  suggestion  was  first  made  to  the  other,  it  may 
now  be  difficult  to  determine.  At  any  rate,  Eiepert  proposed  to 
insert  the  name  Pella  in  those  maps  in  connection  with  this 
spot.  It  was  not  done,  however ;  because  I  desired,  that  the 
maps  should  contain  nothing,  which  had  not  been  actually 
verified.  But  in  Kiepert's  own  later  map,  published  in  1842, 
Pella  was  thus  inserted  for  the  first  time  with  a  query ;  and 
firom  that  time  onwards  the  suggestion  has  been  public  pro- 
perty.' 

A  writer  of  the  fifth  century  tells  us,  that  Pella  was  also 
called  BiUis,*  A  much  later  assertion  affirms,  that  the  city  was 
built,  or  at  least  inhabited,  by  Macedonian  veterans,  from  the 
armies  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  settled  down  here  under 
his  successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria ;  and  hence  the  name 

>  Plin.  H.  N.  5.  16  (IS),  "  Pellam  aqnis  1,  Vol  lU.  App.  p.  1G5.     This  snppoied 

diriteiD.**  Kefr    Btl   Bitter  takes  to  be  the   same 

"  From  the  libraiy  of  the  Royal  Geogr.  with  the   **  ruins  of  a  modem  yiHage  * 

See  in  London,  tbrongh  the  kindness  of  spoken  of  bj  Irbj  and  Mangles  at  Fahil ; 

the  then  Secretary,  Cap!  Washington,  R.  and  thence  argnes  the  identity  of  the  latter 

N.    No  other  copy  was  known  to  be  in  with  Pella.    His  position  is  right ;  but  is 

Berlin  at  that  time.  boilt  upon  erroneous  premiwA. — On  the 

'  Ritter  also  fully  assumes  the  identity  same  authority  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  Mr 

of  these  ruins  as  those  of  PeUa ;   Erdk.  Williams  also  is  **  disposed  to  think,  that 

XV.  ii  pp.  1023-28,  Beri.  1851.     In  our  Pella  must  be  looked  for  in  this  locality ;" 

former  lists  the  name  Kefir  Abtl  was  wron^y  Holy  City,  Ist.  edit  Lond.  1845,  p.  127. 
written  Ke/r  Btl,  and  in  this  form  was        *  Steph.  Byxant.   O/XAa  w6Kis  koIk^s 

compared  with   Pella;    BibL   Res.   edit  2ii^(as  9  Bovris  Xryo^^mf. 
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Pella,  in  honour  of  the  Macedonian  Pella.'  In  tnpport  of  ihii 
idea  it  is  alleged,  that  Pella  was  one  of  the  cities  destroyed  by 
the  fiuiatical  Jews  under  Alexander  JannsBUs^  because  the 
inhabitants  refused  to  conform  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  customs; 
showing  that  these  inhabitants  were  heathen  and  foreigiienL' 
Whether  all  this,  however,  is  anything  more  than  a  modem 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  name  Pella,  may  be  donbtfuL* 
But  however  all  this  may  be,  we  learn  fiom  Pdybsus,  that 
Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria,  after  gettingpossesskm  of  Mount 
Tabor  and  other  places  in  the  year  218  B.  CC  crossed  the  Joidaa 
and  captured  Pella,  Kamtln,  and  Gephri!ls.*  The  more  impor- 
tant notices  eiven  1^  Josephus  have  already  been  lefeiied  ta 
Pella  with  ouier  cities  was  taken  by  Pompey  from  the  Jcws^ 
and  restored  by  him  to  their  own  inhaUtants.'  Afterwaids  Pdh 
became  the  head  of  a  toparchy.' 

The  name  Pella  does  not  occur  in  Scripture ;  but  the  city 
is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  as  the  place  whither  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  withdrew,  before  the  si^e  and  destmo- 
tion  of  the  Holy  City  by  Titus.  Eusebius  relates  their 
removal ;  and  that  it  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  divine 
admonition.'  The  time  of  their  return  is  nowhere  specified.' 
From  the  coins  of  Pella  it  appears,  that  the  dty  oontmued  to 
flourish  under  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  A.  D.  217-222  ;*  and 
the  language  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  more  than  a  centmy 
later,  seems  to  imply  that  PeUa  was  not  then  deserted.^*  Indeed 
it  is  enumerated  among  the  episcopal  cities  of  the  Second  Pales- 
tine, along  with  Scythopolis;  and  the  names  of  three  of  its 
bishops  are  recorded  between  A.  D.  449  and  536.'^  The  city 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  remained  nearly,  and  periisps 
quite,  until  the  time  of  the  Muhammedan  conquest. 

Leaving  Pella  at  2.10,  we  returned  northwards  to  the  point 
where  wc  had  turned  off  from  the  road.  Beaching  this  at  2i25, 
we  kept  on  our  course  about  northwest ;  and  in  five  minutes  were 

'  AdricbomioB  p.  93.    Bonftwe  in  Odo-  ^  Eoseb.  H.  E.  8.  6,  ntri  rwm  jyfgjik- 

mftft  ed.  Cleric  p.  122.   Ritter  XY .  ii  pp.  rott  «^^  Smc(^ms  Ii*  knmmkHmt  U- 

1025, 1027.— I  do  not  find  thii  idei  broached  :^4rra  wok  rev  ««Af/iev.     The  mbm  b  wt- 

much  if  way  before  the  time  of  Adricho-  firmed  bj  Epiphmninii  who  alone  mMiki 

mini,  in  the  lixteenth  centoxj.  of  their  return ;  de  Mmorib.  at  VmiL 

*  Joe.  Antt  1&  16.  4.    B.  J.  1.  4.  8.  15.  p.  17L  ed.  Petar. 

ih.  2.  la  1.  •  Gompt  VoL  L  p.  871.  [iL  la] 

*  Yet  Strabo  relatee*  that  ApamM  on  *  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nommar.  IlL  pi  SBA 
die  Onmtes  (now  KOfat  MQitth)  wae  Mme-  Mioonet  VLhL  Antiqoea.  V.  p.  8M.  Si^pL 
timet  called  PeUa  under  the  earlier  Sjijan  YIU.  n.  288. 

kingii  becauie  manj  of  the  Macedonian  >*  Onomait  arte.  AmroA^  J>awyafcX 

Teterane  dwelt  there ;  Strab.  18.  2.  la  p.  Jabu-GtUaad, 

752.  "  BelandPaliMtpp.215,226wU<)Bin 

*  Poljb.  6. 70. 12,  jcal  wpodymwwm^Knik  Orient  Chritl  m.  coL  887.— Ritfev  hat 
ndkXmif  jcal  Kmfkovw  Jcal  Fcfpovr.  apoarentlj  orerlookad  these aocieaas  EidL 


Jot.  Antt.  14.  4.  4.  B.  J.  8.  7.  7.  XV.  iL  p.  1028. 

Joe.  B.  J.  8.  &  6. 
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at  the  brow  of  the  Bteep  deacent  fiom  the  I^ibiikah  or  terrace.  As 
we  descended,  a  small  Wady,  called  Abu  Seiy^d,  was  on  our  right. 
The  whole  descent  is  not  less  than  some  six  hundred  feet ;  we 
reached  the  bottom  at  2.40.  The  declivity  hence  to  the  river,  to 
which  we  came  at  3.10,  is  gradual,  without  any  high  bank.  There 
are  strictly  three  fording-places  leading  to  Beis&n ;  wc  had  come 
to  the  middle  one.  One  of  our  Sheikhs,  throwing  off  his  light 
garments,  waded  in,  and  found  the  water  deep  and  the  bottom 
bad,  because  of  many  and  large  stones.  Another  ford  is  consid- 
erably further  up  the  stream.  We  now  turned  down  the  river 
about  8.  S.  W.  and  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  the  lower  ford, 
called  TtUnra,  at  3.35.  A  low  Tell  and  Wely  are  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  a  tliird  of  a  mile  below,  called  Sheikh  D&tld.^  The 
same  guide  again  waded  through,  and  gave  a  favourable  report^ 
The  two  Sheikhs  rode  through  first ;  the  current  was  strong, 
and  the  water  came  up  high  on  the  horses'  sides,  and  to  the  tops 
of  their  tails  behind*  We  now  made  our  arrangements  for  crossing, 
as  in  the  morning.  Sheikh  Kasim,  who  had  shown  himftelf  by  fiur 
the  most  courteous  and  obliging,  proposed  to  wade  and  lead  our 
horses  through  one  by  one.  To  tins  we  gladly  assented  ;  and  so 
came  safely  over,  with  a  slight  wetting  of  some  of  the  saddle- 
bags, but  without  injury  to  anything. — The  ford,  both  here 
and  above,  lay  across  a  bar  in  the  stream,  on  the  brow  of 
a  rapid,  as  in  the  morning.  The  river  was  deeper  and  broader, 
measuring  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  width.* 

We  started  again  at  405  ;  and  at  4.10  reached  the  top  of 
the  high  bank  of  the  lower  valley.'  Looking  back,  we  had  here 
a  fine  view  of  the  Tubukah,  a  vast  ^  terrace'  built  up  against  the 
eastern  hills,  with  the  narrow  but  fertile  plain  on  the  top,  and  fall- 
ing off  suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  Ghor  below.  It  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  of  the  kind.  At  4.20  we  crossed  a  fine  brook,  said 
to  come  from  the  fountains  at  Bcisdn.  The  whole  plain  was 
now  so  fiill  of  fountains  and  rivulets,  as  to  be  in  some  places 
almost  a  marsh.  It  was  everywhere  fertile  and  well  watered ; 
in  some  parts  cultivated,  but  mostly  neglected.  As  we  passed 
on.  Mount  Hermon  was  seen  up  the  Ghor,  as  if  at  its  head, 
towering  in  majesty.  All  the  way  we  had  before  us  the  black 
Tell  of  BeisAn,  rising  alone  in  the  distance  near  the  north  side 
of  the  broad  opening  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  At  5.05  we 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  by  which  the  plain  of  that 
valley  drops  down  to  the  level  of  the  Ghor ;  and  at  5.20  reached 
the  village  situated  just  on  the  brow  of  that  declivity.     We 

'  Mentioned  alio  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet**    Traveb  p. 

p.  304.  [92.1  804.  [92.] 

*  Irby  and  Manglea  cioMed  here.   **  We        *  Bearings  at  4.10  :  Eaokab  d48\  TeQ 

meaanred  the  breadth,  and  found  it  to  be  Beis4n  298  . 
Vol.  in.-28 
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ascended  along  a  full  stream  of  water,  which  came  tumbling 
down  the  descent,  having  a  dark  tinge  and  an  odour  of  sulphur. 
Here  we  met  apparently  all  the  neat  cattle  of  the  village,  some 
two  hundred  in  number.  Our  tent  was  pitched  in  a  breezy  spot 
near  water,  on  the  south  of  the  village  ;  and  we  were  right  ^ad 
to  take  possession  pf  it. 

We  could  hardly  have  had  a  more  favourable  day  for  an 
excursion  across  the  Ghor  and  Jordan.  A  fine  northwest  wind 
prevailed  the  whole  day,  with  a  pure  and  brilliant  atmosphere ; 
so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  at  no  time  oppressive.  It  was 
our  hardest  day^s  labour  in  Palestine  ;  having  been  at  woik  fi» 
thirteen  hours,  mostly  in  the  saddle. 

Our  Sheikhs  returned  to  the  tents  of  their  people.  We  paid 
to  each  his  forty  piastres  ;  and  added  twenty  more  as  a  ftdU- 
ditahj  mostly  to  Kasim,  who  had  shown  himself  the  most  obliging. 
Such  was  the  special  expense  of  identifying  Pella. 

Sunday  J  May  \&th.  The  day  of  rest  and  devotion  was 
grateful'to  us  all.  The  weather  was  warm,  but  not  oppressive. 
Swarms  of  flies  annoyed  us,  probably  occasioned  by  the  vicinity 
of  so  many  cattle.  We  were  a  good  deal  interrupted  by  visits 
fipom  the  SQkr  Arabs,  who  have  possession  of  the  Gh6r.  The 
village  was  full  of  them.  Our  servants  said  there  were  not  less 
than  fifty  horsehien  there,  living  for  the  time  upon  the  inhatn- 
tants.  Several  of  them  called  on  us,  and  sat  long  beneath  our 
tent.  I  had  been  using  my  pocket-knife,  and  laid  it  for  a 
moment  by  my  side  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  near  the  door.  It 
disappeared  ;  and  has  probably  served  a  Bedawy  as  a  memorial 
of  lus  visit  to  the  Franks. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  strolled  out  in  various  directions. 
I  tried  to  trace  the  upward  course  of  some  of  the  streams  ;  but 
without  success.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  Tell  and  adja- 
cent remains,  half  a  mile  north  of  tlie  village.  We  took  no 
observations  ;  but  mused  among  the  ruins  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  things. 


I  bring  together  here  the  results  of  our  observations  at 
Beisan,  some  of  which  were  made  on  Monday  morning ;  and 
also  what  remains  to  be  said  of  the  Ghor,  of  which  wc  here  took 
leave. 

The  village  and  ruins  of  Beisiin  are  situated  on  the  brow,  just 
where  the  great  valley  or  plain  of  Jezreel  drops  down  by  a  rather 
steep  descent  some  three  hundred  feet  to  the  level  of  the  Ghor. 
This  plain  is  here  from  two  to  three  miles  broad,  between  the 
northern  hills  and  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  on  the  south.  The 
northern  hills  reach  quite  down  to  the   Ghor,  and  are  tame. 
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Tlie  Boutliem  monntains  do  not  extend  so  far  east ;  and  a  strip 
of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  runs  down  along  their  eastern  base,  there 
forming  a  higher  plateau  along  the  Ghdr.  These  mountains 
are  bold  and  picturesque,  and  sweep  off  southwards  in  a  grace- 
ful curve ;  forming  no  projecting  comer  or  angle  where  the  val- 
ley meet«  the  Ghor.  The  village  and  ruins  are  near  the  north- 
em  hills. 

Through  the  great  valley  comes  down  the  stream  J&ldid, 
which  has  its  sources  at  'Ain  JdlM  and  around  Zerln.^  Just 
here  it  flows  under  the  northem  hills,  and  breaks  down  by  a 
ravine  to  the  Ghdr.  This  ravine  is  joined  by  another,  much 
broader,  from  the  southwest.  Between  the  two,  at  the  point  of 
junction,  rises  the  steep  and  sombre  Tell,  directly  north  of  the 
village.  South  of  the  Tell  is  a  low  open  tract  in  the  last-men- 
tioned valley,  in  which  are  many  ruins.  Between  this  low  tract 
and  the  other  ravine,  there  is  on  the  west  of  the  Tell  a  low 
saddle,  which  serves  to  isolate  the  Tell.  On  this  also  are  impor- 
tant mins.  Going  southwards  from  the  low  tract  around  the 
Tell,  one  ascends  to  the  level  of  the  great  plain ;  and  here  are 
other  ruins  and  the  modem  village.  The  site  in  this  part  is  not 
much  less  than  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gh6r. 
The  Tell  rises  somewhat  higher ;  and  standing  out  alone  is 
visible  for  a  great  distance  towards  the  east  and  west.  We 
had  formerly  seen  it  from  Zer'in.* 

Not  less  than  four  large  brooks  of  water  pass  by  or  through 
the  site  of  Beisan.  The  first  and  northernmost  is  the  Jalftd, 
coming  from  Zer'in,  and  washing  the  northern  base  of  the  Tell ; 
its  water  is  brackish  and  bad.  The  other  three  come  from  the 
southwest,  in  which  direction  there  seems  to  be  a  marsh,  and 
perhaps  ponds.  One  flows  through  the  side  Wady  into  the 
JalM  just  at  the  Tell ;  another  passes  just  on  the  south  of  the 
village  and  descends  the  slope  eastward  to  the  Ghor,  where  we 
ascended ;  while  the  third  rushes  down  the  same  declivity  still 
iurther  south.  Half  way  down  it  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of 
some  twenty-five  feet,  and  turns  a  mill.  The  water  of  both 
these  southernmost  streams  has  a  slightly  darkish  tinge,  and  an 
odour  of  sulphur.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  different 
source  from  that  of  the  brook  in  the  side  Wady  ;  otherwise  it 
would  be  easy  to  suppose,  that  they  originally  flowed  down  the 
same  Wady,  and  were  turned  into  their  present  channels  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigatioa' 

*  See  Vol  n.  p.  823  sq.  [iiL  167  sq.]        ing  to  Irby  and  Mangle.s  "  two  gtreams 

•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  320.  (iii.  162.]  run  throngh  the  nn'ns  of  the  city;  almost 
■  Burckliardt  speaks  here  of  a  "  river    insulating  the  acropolis."     They  perhaps 

which  tlows  in  different  branches  towards  examined  only  the  northem  portion  of  the 
the  plain ;"  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  843;  Accord-    site.    Trav.  p.  302.  [92.] 
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The  whole  region  here  is  volcanic,  like  that  aroond  and  abore 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.^  All  the  rocks  and  stones  round  about,  as 
also  the  stones  of  the  ruins,  are  black  and  basaltic  in  their  char- 
acter. The  Tell,  too,  is  black  and  apparently  Tolcanic ;  it 
resembles  much  in  its  form  and  loose  texture  the  cone  of  a 
crater. 

The  most  important  ruins  are  near  the  Tell ;  but  the  ancmit 
dty  eyidently  extended  up  towards  the  south,  and  included  the 
tract  around  the  present  village.  Its  circumference  could  not 
have  been  less  than  two  or  thiie  miles.  The  whole  brow  round 
about  the  village  is  covered  with  ruins,  interspersed  with  fra^ 
ments  of  columns.  Near  by  is  the  KOsr,  so  called,  which  u 
merely  a  ruined  Muslim  fort.  There  is  also  a  deserted  mosk  and 
minaret 

Scythopolis  must  have  been  a  city  of  temples.  One  or  more 
stood  on  the  saddle  on  the  southwest  of  the  Tell ;  here  I  counted 
eight  columns  still  standing  together.  Another  temple  waa  in 
the  low  area  south  of  the  Tell ;  and  the  traces  of  several  are 
seen  in  various  directions.  There  remain  standing  some  twenty 
or  thirty  columns  in  alL*  All  the  edifices  were  apparently  built 
of  black  basaltic  stones,  except  the  columns.  We  saw  no 
bevelled  stones. 

The  most  i)erfect  of  the  ruins  is  the  amphitheatre,  described 
by  Irby  and  Mangles.'  It  is  south  of  the  Tell,  near  the  opposite 
side  of  the  low  area  ;  and  in  this  fertile  soil  is  overgrown  with 
rank  weeds.  It  is  built  of  the  black  stones ;  and  measures 
acres  the  front  of  the  semicircle  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet.  All  the  interior  passages  and  vomitories  are  in  almost  per- 
fect preservation.  According  to  the  travellers  jusjt  named,  it  has 
one  peculiarity,  which  Vitruvius  says  was  found  in  few  of  the 
ancient  theatres,  viz,  oval  recesses  half  way  up,  intended  to  con- 
tain brass  sounding-tubes. 

Over  the  chasm  of  the  JMftd,  just  below  the  Tell  and  the 
junction  of  the  other  stream,  is  thrown  a  fine  Roman  arch,  with 
a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  resting  upon  an  artificial  mound. 
The  middle  arch  is  too  high  for  a  bridge.  Possibly  the  city  wall 
was  carried  over  upon  the  mound  and  arch ;  though  for  that,  too, 
it  appears  too  high.  It  would  seem  also  quite  problematical^ 
whether  the  wall  ever  crossed  the  stream.* 

The  ascent  to  the  Tell  is  from  the  saddle  on  the  west ;  from 
which  an  easy  path  leads  to  the  top.     Here  are  seen  traces  of 

'  Sec  aUo  Vol  11.  p.  416.  [iii.  813.1  *  According  to  Irby  tnd  M■llgl«^  tbe« 

^  •  Rurrkhardt   says :     "  I    saw   only    a  arches  "  appear  to  have  fonned  a  hridge ; 

single  shaft  of  a  column  standing  ;**  Trav.  and  on  the  outside  the  wall  of  the  c-itr  wm 

p.  843.  continued  on  the  edge  of  the  bridge  ;*  pi 

*  Trav.  pp.  301,  802.  [92.]  808.  [U^.] 
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the  thick  walls,  which  once  gurrounded  the  Bummit,  a  level  plot 
of  considerable  extent.  The  heavy  portal  is  stiU  half  standing. 
Connected  with  it  are  some  quite  large  blocks  of  limestone,  and 
also  a  beautiAil  Corinthian  capital,  built  in  among  the  common 
black  stones.     One  of  the  large  blocks  is  bevelled. 

From  the  Tell  there  is  a  wide  view.  On  the  west  it  includes 
the  whole  great  valley  of  Jezreel  to  Zer'in,  with  Eiimieh  on  the 
northern  hSls.  In  the  plain,  W.  by  N.  we  noticed  a  bridge  with 
Boman  arches  over  the  Jaltld  ;  and  beyond  it,  according  to  Irby 
and  Mangles,  may  be  seen  the  paved  way  which  once  led  to 
'Akka.^  Just  beyond  the  stream,  and  northwest  from  the  Tell, 
is  a  large  Ehdn  on  the  road  to  Nazareth.'  Towards  the  east  the 
eye  takes  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Ghdr,  including  Sfiktlt  and 
the  various  Tells  ;  as  also  the  eastern  mountains,  which  we  had 
just  visited  ;  on  which  the  Eorat  er-BdbQd  forms  here  too  a 
conspicuous  object.' 

Beyond  the  stream  and  northeast  from  the  Tell,  in  the  face 
of  the  northern  hill,  which  just  there  is  high  and  steep,  are  the 
excavated  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  city.  They  were  examined 
by  Irby  and  Mangles ;  who  found  sarcophagi  remaining  in  some 
of  them  ;  also  niches  of  a  triangular  shape  for  lamps  ;  and  some 
of  the  doors  still  hanging  on  the  ancient  hinges  of  stone,  in 
remarkable  preservation.^ 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city,  as  of  the  modem  village,  was  a 
splendid  one,  in  this  vast  area  of  plain  and  mountain,  in  the 
midst  of  abundant  waters  and  of  exuberant  fertility.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  present  Beisan  represents  the  Bethshean 
or  Beth'Shan  of  the  Old  Testament ;'  a  city  which  lay  within 
the  borders  of  Issachar,  but  belonged  to  Manasseh,  though  not 
at  first  subdued.*  After  the  catastrophe  of  Saul,  when  he  and 
his  three  sons  were  slain  upon  the  adjacent  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
their  bodies  were  fastened  by  the  Pliilistines  to  the  wall  of  Beth- 
shan.  Thence  they  were  taken  by  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead, 
who  "  went  all  night,"  and  carried  away  the  bodies  to  their  own 

•  Trav.  p.  303.  [92.]  This  we  did  not  "  Tell  el-Mu'^ijeh  167^  SdkAt  169^'. 
see.  The  ancient  Roman  road  led  rather  Rahab  190'.  Tell  Um  'Ajra  190".  Tell 
to  Zcr'in ;  whence  it  branched  off  in  va-  esh-Slmk  265'.  Tell  esh-SheiUi  Hasan 
rioos  directions.  293.   Zcr1n294J'.   DuhjrSOo^."   KAmieh 

•  Mentioned  also  by  Bnrekhardt,  who  ^j^^**.  Kaiikab  4\  Roman  bridge  288'. 
says  it  is  used  by  caravans  which  take  the  ^Jijin  N.  47^  W.  Beis4n,  village,  S.  4  m. 
shortest  route  from  Jerusalem  to  Domas-  ^^^ 

ens ;  Trav.  p.  343.     He  probably  refers  to  *  Travels  p.  302.  [92.] 

the  route  by  way  of  Zer'hi,  Beisan,   and  *  Hcb.  "j^'i-n^a  Josh,  17, 11 ;  •|0"n''a 

the  brid;;e  el  Mej:\mi'a  two  hours  south  of  \  Sam.  31,'  10;  l^n*^?  2  Sam.  21,  12. 

ti^lake.    See  also  Vol.  I.  p.  538.  [ii  259,  j^  ^j,^  ^^^j^  f^^  ^^r^^  ^here  lies  a 

^^•J  ratlier  unusual  contraction. 

»  Bearings  from  Tell  Bei -An:  Kurater-  •  Jo:»h.   17,   11.  IS.     Judg.  1,   27.     I 

Rubud  137.     Deir  Abu  Humeid  Hit*".  Chr.  7,  29. 
Vol.  III.— 28* 
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dty,  tiw\  bnm^  th^m  ^jA  hnr^i  nintir  bones.-  Bethr^ibBL  m 
turiht'T  tncfiiuifn^  in  Hcrlptnre  oolj  m  ^  cftrt  <if  dui  tiiticDec  'if 
iiM  of  Hfflommi'n  pnrvf^ors.* 

Aft^:r  th^,  fixile,  nrAftf  the  Crrcek  (L  nuasTO.  die  get  iiaLei»ci 
tli«  iip'^k  name  ^/f  ficytk^ifofU,  '  tTity  :/  the  Scrunutti :'  W 
whb;h  it  wan  knrjfwn  for  ftereral  ci^iinirli».'  Tlte  4aex2i  *if  t&a 
nftfriif  haA  rK#t  y#:t  \iftsKti  ^axMsu^Ximtj  acnomited  fcr. 


Mmi!  that  a  fjAouj  (A  Hcvthiana  actoaliT  bad  pi-j«earioa  of  the 

'       *       '  Hei    •         -   -    - 


pku;<-,  ami  firy  gav#;  rjcoaaion  fi>r  the  zuime.  Herodotiv 
mlaf^*M,  that  during  t^ie  rei^  of  Psammetkhoa.  tbe  cocmpomr 
fvf  «lfm!atiy  thft  Hcythianfl  made  an  inoTir«if:n  throii;dl&  Pklmlut 
inUf  Kicypi/  Nf^r  the  cl^^se  of  the  eighth  cennxrr.  the  kiftoriu 
noory;^  Hyncdiiifi  aliir>  writcfl,  that  the  Scyihiazu  entered  Paks- 
tiriif  and  t/Kik  jioNW,*f«Mion  of  BetLsan,  which  tber  called  Scr- 
th"fH»liN.*  Kill  thin  in  very  late  antfaoritr  for  00  definite  a  fret ; 
ami  IfHikM  miudi  more  like  an  hy[Kithe$nA  to  account  for  tbe  name. 
Hnn(!«^  lUdand  and  otheni  regard  Scythopolis  rather  aa  a  com* 

Cmnd  Ironi  thft  name  Hticcoth,  as  if  for  SuccoAcpclU.^  But  it 
hanlly  iinilyahln,  that  the  moflt  important  phu^  in  the  legioa 
wntild  lakn  itN  namo  frrmi  one  comjiaratiTeiy  unknown  ;  nor  was 
it  tlM^  hal)it  of  the  OnHfkH  to  engrail  foreign  names  into  their 
cf(ini|Mittnd  wonln  without  tranHhition«  The  Greek  and  Latin 
naiiin  for  HiKtroth,  waH  Scenn^  ;  and  the  composite  name  thenoe 
n«f<nl(itiK,  would  liavo  Imm'U  Hcenopolis,''  Perhaps  after  all,  the 
iitftu  SriitlniniH  in  \\vn*.  to  )k)  tak(fn,  not  in  its  literal  application, 
lull  MM  |»ut  grfifnilly  for  any  rude  j^ople^  barbarians.*  In  this 
muiMi  it  tiii^ht.  wril  U)  applied  to  the  wild  nomadic  triheSy  who 
ol'  old,  fiH  how,  ap|H'Hr  to  have  inhiibited  the  GhOr;  and  seem 
ol^i^i  lo  huvif  liad  |NmKi*KHion  of  this  city,  and  to  have  made  it 
ilirlr  rliirl'  m*iiU 

iiowrvrr  tliiH  may  1m>,  the  city  was  known  as  Scythopolis  as 
c«ai'ly  HM  tlin  iitnrH  of  tluduH  Muc('uIin)UK  ;  and  was  then  not  a 
•Inwiiilt  rity.     ilnwH  indited  dwelt  there,  but  not  as  citizens  ;  and 

'  \  Mmih.   ni,  N  ti'l;  rdiiip.  'J  Sum.  21,  bcro  Pntre,  pepa^ta  nntrioe  ibi.)  Scythit 

II  dodnrtiA.**     Hat  he  here  mftnifeitlT  Alhid«t 

*  I  K    4,  tV.  to  tho  Kiirrifire  of  N>iia  hr  Iphi^nla  ID  tb« 

*  NifWdfii,  nmSmifk^mi  wpht  'EAA^rmr  Scythian  or  Tunric  CherMnesuii,  i^  Xrv^uc^ 
|«iiJl4*..Vii.  .ttM.  A  lift  1'.*.  N.  A  ih.  i:i.  C.  Xtt^<r6yjKrot,  Strnbo  7.  4.  1.  pi  9US.  See 
I      Wiliifii  «Ui  Swu^Niv  vifAiff  .Jiulith  a,  Kitter  Knlk.  XV.  p.  432. 

II,    V  M.I.V.  t'J,  MO.     iv.lyh.   r».  70.  4.—  '  Kt-lniia,  Pakeitt  p.   992.      Gevnina. 

'IliK   Sitpl    ltki«wlB«t,  III  .IuiIk.    1,  27,  hM  Nott'ii  to  BurckhArdt,  U.  p.  1G58.     Kittar 

MiiUltiU*,  l|  /«!(«  Suv^Wr  wAiff,  hut  thii*  is  XV.  p.  432. 

lH*it>  i«*|^<iidi«d  h)  l^'hiiiil  ««  M  Utrrglou;  ^  <;r.  iKifimt,  Lilt  Scnur,  Jos.  Antt.  1. 

VnU'-*!   p  IHI'J  21.  1.     Oiumia^t  art  Hkenoe, 

*  ||.|.<«  I  t0.i  lO.V  (Niinp.  ('hnm.  *  S(«  thi><iiv(>k  Leucoon;  alim  Roaenm. 
I*«ai.ti«tr.  p    IJI   I'ur.    I*.  2'.'.%  hind.  Rihl.  dV.t^nr.  I.  i.  p.  272.   Comp.  (M  S,  11. 

*  H  '^ii..  U  (hum.  p.  2M  mI.  Tur  I.  2  M«or.  4.  47.  Joacph.  c.  Ap^  2.  37. 
u.  4t^^  «>.!   h.iiiii      rUiit  uUti  »H\s  II.  N.  I.4iciaii,  Tux.  3  tq. 

ft    lU  **  fV>^ilui|iiihu,  ^mitea  Nvmiu  a  Li« 
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they  are  expressly  distingnislied  from  the  inhabitants  proper.^ 
Indeed,  this  held  trae  at  a  much  later  period ;  and  even  during 
the  Boman  wars  the  Jews  sacked  Scythopolis ;  while,  not  long 
after,  the  inhabitants  treacherously  massacred  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents to  the  number  of  thirteen  thousand,  according  to  Josephus.' 
Hence  it  was  not  unnatural  for  the  Talmudists  to  speak  of 
Bethdian  or  Scythopolis  as  not  a  Jewish,  but  a  heathen  city ; 
which  their  fitthers  did  not  subdue  after  their  return  fiom  tiie 
Babylonish  exile.' 

According  to  ^osephus,  Scythopolis  was  on  or  near  the 
southern  bolder  of  Galilee.  It  was  the  largest  city  of  the 
Decapolis  ;^  and  the  only  city  of  that  district  lying  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan.  Here  Alexander  JannsBUS  had  his  interview  with 
Cleopatra.'  Pompey  took  Fella  and  Scythopolis  in  his  way,  on 
his  march  from  Damascus  into  Judea ;  and  he  subsequently 
restored  Scythopolis  and  several  other  cities  to  their  own  inhab- 
itants.' The  city  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Gabinius.'  It 
was  long  after  this  time,  under  Floras,  the  last  Boman  procurator, 
about  A.  D.  65,  that  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  above  referred  to 
took  place.' 

In  the  fourth  century  Scythopolis  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius' 
and  Jerome  as  still  a  ^  noble '  city.'  It  was  already  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  bishop ;  and  the  name  of  Fatrophilus,  its  earliest 
recorded  bishop,  appears  at  the  council  in  Palestine  in  A.  D. 
318  ;  and  again  in  the  first  Nicene  council,  A.  D.  325,  as  well 
as  elsewhere.^'  It  was  reckoned  to  Palaestina  Secunda,  of  which 
it  became  the  chief  see  ;  and  the  names  of  several  of  its  bishops 
are  preserved."  One  or  more  convents  had  also  been  established, 
with  many  monks;  and  continued  to  flourish  for  several  cen- 
turies. The  monks  of  Scythopolis  were  represented  in  the 
council  held  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  536.*'  The  city  was  the 
birthplace  of  Basilides  and  Cyril,  each  sumamed  Scythopoli- 
tanus ;  the  latter  known  as  the  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Sabas, 
and  also  of  St.  Euthymius,  in  whose  monastery  he  resided, 
between  Jerasalem  and  Jericho.*' 

According  to  the  historian  Sozomen,*^  this  region  in  the  fifth 

>  2  Maoo.  12,  80.    Comp.  J0&  Antt        '*  Relaod,  PaUest  p.  996.    Le  Qiii«n 

12.  8.  6.  Oriens  ChrUt.  UL  p.  688. 

*  Joa.  B.  J.  2.  1&  1,  8,  4.  "  Reland  ib.  pp.  215,  216,  228,  22& 

*  Lightfoot  Oppi  ed.  Leoad.  foL  Torn.  Le  Qnien  ib.  682-694. 

IL  p.  418.  "  Sei^ua,  a  monk  and  deacon  of  the 

*  B.  J.  3.  8.  1.  ib.  8.  9.  7.  monasteiy  of  St  John,  sabscribed  in  behalf 

*  Antt  la  la  2.  of   all  the  monks  of   Soythopolia,   hr^ 

*  Antt  14.  8.  4.  ib.  14.  4.  4.  vdrrvp  rmw  iirh  Ixvb^oKtv  fAOPaxitt^.  Sm 
^  Antt  14.  5.  a   &  J.  1.  a  4.  Reland  Pal.  p.  97a 

'  B.  J.  2.  la  8,  4.  "In   Cotelerii  Monnm.  Ecdes.  GrM. 

*  Onomaat  art  Bethtan,  **  Nmio  appel-    Tom.  II,.  III. — Fleischer  in  Zeitachr.  d. 
latnr  Scythopolis,  urbs  nobilis  UwUfiuos)    moigenL  Gee.  L  p.  152. 

PalMtinA."  >«  SoMOL  H.  £.  a  la 
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century  was  full  of  palm  trees  ;  of  which  there  is  now  not  a  trace. 
The  monks  here  (as  well  as  in  the  monasteiy  of  St.  Sabaa)  were 
accustomed  to  weave  the  palm  leaves  into  cowls  and  halnts  for 
themselvesy  as  also  into  baskets  and  fiuicy  fims,  which  were  sold 
at  Damascus.^ 

In  the  time  of  the  crusades  the  city  was  known  both  as 
Scythopolis  and  Bethsan.  It  is  described  as  a  small  place, 
with  extensive  ruins  of  former  edifices  and  many  marble  remains.' 
The  Franks  transferred*  the  episcopal  see,  as  an  archbishopric,  to 
Nazareth  ;  which  thus  first  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop.' 
Beis&n,  though  weak,  was  gallantly  defended  by  its  inhabitants 
against  Saladin  in  1182 ;  although  the  very  next  year  it 
deserted  on  his  approach,  and,  after  being  plundered  by  him, ' 
consigned  to  the  flames.^  It  is  subsequently  mentioned  by  other 
writers ;  and  B.  Parchi  resided  there  for  several  years,  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century.'  But  it  seems  not  again  to  have  been  visited 
by  travellers ;  until  Seetzen  in  1806  made  an  excursion  hither 
from  Jenin,'  ai\d  Burckhardt  in  1812  took  it  in  his  way  fiom 
Nazareth  to  es-Salt.' 

Scetzcn,  whose  journals  have  only  recently  been  published, 
describes  Beis&n  as  the  most  wretched  village  he  bad  wdesL 
Even  then  its  inhabitants  were  composed  of  Egyptians,  Arab 
peasants,  and  Bedawin.'  Burckhardt  speaks  of  the  few  inhabitants 
in  his  day  as  ^^  in  a  miserable  condition,  from  being  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  Bedawin  of  the  Gh6r,  to  whom  they  also 
paid  a  heavy  tribute."  •  Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818  describe  them 
as  '^  a  fanatical  set ; "  and  to  Richaidson,  the  same  year,  the 
village  is  nothing  better  than  '^  a  nest  of  ruffians/'  containing 
about  two  hundred  inhabitants.*' 

The  vilh^  is  now  of  considerable  size,  the  population 
amounting  perhaps  to  five  hundred  souls.  The  present  inhabit- 
ants are  a  colony  of  Egyptians,  who  were  said  to  have  come 
hither  ])cfore  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  rule,  and  to  have  received 
accessions  since.  Being  strangers,  they  were  the  more  exposed  to 
the  exactions  and  depredations  of  the  neighbouring  Arabs, 
08j)ecially  the  Bedawin  of  the  Ghor.**  For  this  reason  many 
had  k'ft  the  i)lace,  and  gone  to  other  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

*  Sco  the  aatboritien  quoted  in  Reland  7.  p.  17G.    MarizL  Sannt  p.  247.     Sir  J. 
Pal  p.  077.  MftundevUle,  Lond.  1S39,  p.  111.— Znas 

*  Will.  T\T.  22.  26  "  nunc  vero  ad  nihi-  in  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tud.  IL  pp.  261,  401 
lum  rrdacta  mro  incolitur  habitatore.**  *  Seetzen*s  Reiaen,  IL  p.  159  sq.  Bailin 

*  Will.  Tyr.  8.  4.  ib.  22.  16.  Jac  de  1854. 

Vitr.  r>r».  p.    1077.      Both   thcae   Writers  '  Travel*  in  Syr.  p.  84a 

wrongly  tuMgn  Scythopolis  to  Palattina  *  Reisen  ib.  I.  p.  168. 

lertiu  •  Traveln  in  Syr.  p.  848. 

*  Will.  TvT.  22.  16.   Wllken  Gesch.  der  »•  Irbv  and  Mangles  p.- 808,  [92.]  Bi- 
Kr.  III.  ii.  p  210.— Will.  T>T.  22.  26.  lio-  chardson's  Travels  II.  pp.  420-422. 
hiied.  Vit.  Sul.  p.  53.     Wilken  ib.  p.  280.  "  See  above,  p.  826. 

*  Abuir.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  84.    Brooardui  o. 
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Salim  and  iBNON. — One  of  onr  main  objects  in  visiting  the 
Ghdr,  as  is  said  above/  was  to  make  search  after  the  ^non 
and  Salim  mentioned  in  coimection  with  John  the  Baptist.  I 
regret  to  have  to  say,  that  onr  search  was  fruitless. 

We  learn  from  the  Scriptural  narrative,  that  John  the  Baptist 
was  ^^  baptizing  in  iBnon,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much 
water  [many  waters]  there."'  Salim  therefore  was  the  more 
important  town ;  and  ^non,  apparently,  a  place  of  fountains 
near  by. 

According  to  Jerome,  both  iBnon  and  Salim  were  situated 
in  this  part  of  the  Ghor,  eight  Roman  miles  south  from  Scy- 
thopolis.'  They  were  probably  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  Jordan  ;  otherwise  the  Evangelist  would  hardly  have  men- 
tioned the  abundance  of  water.  In  another  passage  Jerome 
regards  this  Salim  as  the  residence  of  Melchizedek ;  and  affirms, 
that  in  his  day  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  was  still  shown,  which 
by^e  magnitude  of  its  ruins  attested  the  ancient  magmficence 
of  the  work.* 

It  was  natural  to  infer,  that  of  such  extensive  ruins,  some 
traces  might  yet  remain.  Our  inquiries  were  constant  and  perse- 
vering ;  but  we  could  obtain  no  trace  of  corresponding  names  or 
ruins.  As  to  names,  the  only  approach  to  similarity  was  in  the 
name  Sheikh  S&lim,  the  Wely  at  the  base  of  Tell  Bidghah  ; ' 
but  this  is  a  circumstance  in  itself  too  frequent  and  trite  to  be 
taken  into  account.  As  to  ruins,  if  there  still  exist  any  remains 
of  Salim,  they  must  probably  be  sought  near  the  foot  of  the 
western  mountains. 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  so  far  as  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  concerned,  the  place  near  which  John  was  baptizing 
may  just  as  well  have  been  the  Salim  overagainst  Nabulus; 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  two  large  fountains.* 

The  Ghor. — This  great  valley  is  the  ' Arabah  o{  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  the  Ghdr  of  Arabian  writers,  extending  from  the 
gulf  of  'Akabah  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  or  strictly  to  Bani&s. 
These  names  have  been  fully  treated  of  in  a  former  volume.^    By 

*  See  above,  p.  800.  *  Ep.  ad  Evang.  0pp.  11.  578.  ed.  Mart. 

'  John  8,  23  lkftrri(vw  ir  Aimiy,  ^TX^'  '*  8aUm  antem  non  at  Joaephos  et  iKMtri 

rov  SoXcf/i,  5ri  ffSorcnroXX^  j)y  4k€L     The  omnes  arbitrantur  eme  Jerusalem,  .  .  .  aed 

name  Aii^r  Ononis  the  Chald.plur.'ijr  5  oppidum  juxta  Scythopolim,  qnod  niqne 

fountains;  Buxt  Lex.  1001.     It  was  obi  hodie  appellatur  Salem ;  et  ortenditnr  IM 

vionrfy  a  place  fiirnlshing  an  abundant  pajatium    Melchi»dek,  ex    magmtudina 

supply  of  water,  for  theuS  of  the  crowd.  ™nanini,  vetens  operw  oetendens  magnifi- 

who  followed  John.  centiam. 

'  Onoraaat.   art   jEtum:   "  Ostenditur  ,  ^  T^^®*  ^  ^qo 
usqne  nunc  locus  in  octavo  lapide  Scytho-  ,  ^  „^' P          ,««  ,o^    r-.    mtxa 
poleo.  ad  meridiem  juxta  Salim  et  Jorda-  '  See  \ol.  II    pp.  183-187.   f"-  So- 
nera."—Art.  Sal^^n:  **In  ocUvo  quoqne  ^^OO.)  See  lUso  Gesen.   Ueb.   Lex.   Sort. 
lapide  h  S^  vth<)f><>li  in  campo  vicu^  SiUu^  1854,  art  n^*j5 . 
mi€U  upjicllntur.'* — See  also  Jodith  4,  1. 
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Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  called  the  Avion  ;^  and  is  described 
as  stretching  from  Banias  and  Lebanon  to  the  desert  of  Pharan, 
and  containing  Tiberias  and  its  lake,  Scythopolis,  Jericho,  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  present  day  all  the  southern  portion  of 
the  great  valley,  lying  beyond  the  cliffs  on  the  south  o£the  Dead 
Sea,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Wady  eWArabah;  while  the 
northern  portion,  extending  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  bears  the 
name  of  el-Ghor.  Above  the  Jisr-Bendt  Ya'k6b,  the  broad 
valley  with  its  lake  takes  the  name  of  the  lake  and  plain  el- 
Httleh.  The  present  'Arabah  is  described  as  a  desert  in  a  former 
volume  ;  the  plain  of  the  Htlleh,  with  its  lavish  fertility,  I  after- 
wards visited  with  Mr  Thomson.* 

The  Ghor  proper  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  protrosion 
into  it  of  Kdm  SOrtabeh.  The  southern  portion  I  had  formeriy 
traversed  in  its  lower  parts,  and  viewed  it  from  the  heights  above 
'Ain  Dilk ;  and  now  I  had  again  looked  down  upon  it  fiom 
Daumeh  and  Mejdel.  My  companion  meantime  had  paseed 
through  its  whole  length.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  west  by  a  lofty 
wall  of  precipitous  mountains  ;  through  which  the  lateral  valleys 
break  down  in  deep  chasms.  It  is  in  itself  a  desert ;  except  where 
large  springs  bursting  forth  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  eive 
fertility  to  the  adjacent  tracts.  Such  are  the  fountains  at  Jenclia 
and  Diik,  at  'Aujeh  and  Fflsail,  on  the  west ;  and  in  the  Wadye 
Hesban  and  esh-Sha'ib  (Nimrin)  on  the  east  of  the  Jorda^ 
The  appearance  of  the  Jordan  and  its  border  of  trees  in  this 
part,  has  l)een  already  noted.' 

North  of  Kum  Sflrtabeh  the  character  of  the  Ghor  is 
entirely  changed  ;  and  the  general  sterility  of  the  southern 
portion  is  succeeded  by  an  abundance  of  water  and  luxuriant 
fertility.  First  is  the  Kttrawa,  described  as  extremely  rich  and 
productive  ;  upon  which  issues  the  broad  and  meadow-hke 
Wady  Fari'a  with  its  beautiful  stream.  Between  this  and 
Wady  Malih  the  western  hills  jut  down  and  contract  the  valley  ; 
but  further  north  it  again  spreads  out  into  the  broad  and  fertile 
plain  or  plateaus,  which  we  had  several  times  traverseil  during 
the  last  two  days.*  This  whole  tnict  north  of  KOrn  SCIrtabeh 
we  saw  from  the  eastern  mountains,*  stretching  quite  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  ;  much  of  it  apparently  cultivated  and  yielding  rich 
crops  ;  and  tlie  whole  enlivened  by  the  very  many  windings  of 
the  Jordan,  as  it  meanders  from  side  to  side  through  the  broad 
valley.     The  appearance   of  the  river  here,  as  seen  from  the 

'  (Ir.     Av\<iy^    Onomiist    art.    Aulon.  See  the  Greek  T^xicont,  e.  g.  Ptaiow,  P^)«^ 

.Teronio  affirm!!  that  Aulon  is  not  a  Groek,  Liddell  and  Soott,  etc. 
but  a  H.l.nw  word.     In  this  ho  U  wroii^;         *  See  Vol.  II.  p  188  iq.  [11694  iq.]  See 

for  tho  Ilehrcw  contains  no  Mich  word  (»r  also  below,  under  May  L'Gth. 
form  :  wliile  the  (»reek  avAflirwpiifios awy  •  See  above,  pp.  2tK%  294. 
'Uep  tract  (or  valley)  brtween  mountains,         *  See  above,  pp.  317,  318. 
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heights,  is  quite  different  in  this  respect  from  its  lower  portion. 
The  wall  of  mountains  on  the  west  has  also  disappeared ;  and 
the  valleys  descend  to  the  Ghor,  not  as  deep  and  wild  chasms^ 
but  as  fertile  plains  or  openings. 

In  the  region  of  Beisan  the  Ghdr  stands  in  connection  with 
thcf  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  by  means  of  the  broad  valley  of 
JezreeL  In  this  part  there  may  be  reckoned  three  different 
levels  or  plateaus,  as  belonging  to  the  Ghor,  viz.  first,  the  low 
valley  of  the  Jordan  proper ;  then,  the  broad  luxuriant  plain 
extending  from  the  preceding  to  the  slope  which  ascends  to 
Beis&n ;  and  lastly,  the  plain  back  of  Beisdn,  which  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and  which  also  extends  south  in 
front  of  the  western  mountains  for  several  miles.  The  Ghor  is 
here  not  less  fruitful  than  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and  has  a 
much  more  abundant  supply  of  water.  But  it  lies  some  five 
or  six  hundred  feet  lower,  and  has  a  hotter  climate  ;  so  that  its 
harvests  are  earlier.  Wheat  also,  we  were  told,  would  not  grow 
well  in  it  without  irrigation  ;  which  is  not  required  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  nor  even  on  the  high  terrace  around  Pella. 

The  fertile  portions  of  the  Ghor  are  tilled,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  people  of  the  villages  situated  in  the  higher  districts  on 
each  side.  The  rest  of  the  land  is  given  up  to  the  various 
tribes  of  Bedawin  Arabs  dwelling  in  tents.  The  Sheikhs  of 
these  Arabs  are  usually  hired  to  take  travellers  across  the  Jor- 
dan ;  but  each  tribe  have  their  own  limits,  beyond  which  they 
ordinarily  dare  not  venture.  By  taking  Sheikhs  from  Ttib&s  as 
our  guides,  we  traversed  the  Ghor  and  completed  our  excursion 
without  seeing  a  single  Bedawy.  As  we  returned,  there  were  a 
few  tents  at  Sheikh  Datid,  near  the  ford  ;  but  we  saw  none  of 
the  people. 

This  broad  valley,  the  Ghor,  Josephus  sometimes  speaks  of 
as  the  Great  Plain  ;  and  describes  it  as  extending  from  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.*  The  same  appellation,  however, 
is  more  frequently  given  by  him  and  others  to  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon. 

'  M/ya  nc9(oy,   Jos.   AntU    12.   8.  5  ;     calls  it  vcStAr  firydKn  MfiiiKOs^  Onom.  ut 
espec.  B.  J.  4.  8.  2,   8.     Ensebius  also    Auhn,    See  Belaud  Falsest  p.  860  tq. 


SECTION  yiii. 


YBOM     BEI8AN     TO     HABBIITA. 

Befbeshbd  and  strengthened  by  the  rest  and  quiet  of  a 
Sabbath  spent  in  the  midst  of  Scriptural  scenes  not  ordinaiilj 
visited,  we  prepared  to  set  off  early,  and  press  on  rapidly  to 
Hasbeiya. 

Monday^  May  Vtth.  We  rode  this  morning  first  to  the 
Tell  of  Beisan,  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  Tillage^  due  nortli ; 
and  there  completed  our  observations  and  tock  the  bearings 
recorded  above. 

Leaving  the  Tell  at  6.45,  we  turned  our  course  towards  the 
place  called  Beit  I1&,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
N.  76°  W.  After  ten  minutes  there  were  foundations  on  oar 
right.  As  we  advanced,  we  became  entangled  among  niany 
water-courses.  If  yesteiday  the  r^on  had  seemed  to  us  well 
watered,  how  much  more  now  ?  We  crossed  not  less  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  fine  brooks,  running  north  to  the  JalCld  ;  all  coming 
apparently  from  an  extensive  marsh  on  the  southwest  of  Beisfin ; 
the  border  of  which  seemed  to  be  close  at  hand,  though  hidden 
by  the  clumps  of  bushes.  We  now  wished  to  obtain  a  guide, 
and  tried  some  reapers  on  our  right ;  but  no  one  would  go.  At 
7.30  we  crossed  the  last  and  largest  of  the  streams  ;  the  ancient 
bridge  being  now  not  far  distant  on  the  right.  At  7.50  there 
was  a  low  Tell  by  our  path ;  this  we  ascended,  losing  ten  min- 
utes. Soon  afterwards  we  crossed  a  small  rivulet  coming  from  a 
fi)untain  on  the  left,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  flow- 
ing  to  the  JalM.  At  8.30  we  reached  the  site  of  Beit  Ilfii,  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  a  gentle  slope  running  out  in 
front  of  a  small  ravine. 

The  mountains  of  Gilboa,  instead  of  running  down  fiom 
Zer'in  to  the  Ghor  in  a  straight  line,  and  then  forming  an  angle 
with  the  Ghor,  here  sweep  round  in  an  arc  of  a  circle ;  so  that 
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BeisAiiy  althoi^h  seemingy  as  seen  from  farther  west,  to  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  jdam  of  Jezreel,  is  in  fitct  much  nearer 
(indeed  quite  near)  to  the  northern  hills.  It  is  just  at  thk 
pointy  where  the  sweep  of  the  mountains  begins,  that  Beit  I1& 
IS  situated.  We  first  came  upon  two  sarcophaffi,  hewn  and 
sculptured  on  the  outside,  standmg  alone  in  the  fidds  quite*  near 
the  loot  of  the  steep  ascent.  Just  around  and  below  them  there 
are  yeiy  few  remains  or  marks  of  any  place ;  but  further  down, 
bdow  the  present  road,  there  is  a  considerable  tract  strewn  with 
roughly  squared  stones,  broken  but  not  hewn,  and  none  of  them 
lug&r  than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.    This  is  absolutely  alL^ 

On  a  small  plateau  of  the  steep  mountain  side,  some  two 
hundred  feet  directly  aboye  the  sarcophari,  are  the  remains  of 
a  Tillage  called  Judeideh.  Just  west  of  these  in  the  ravine  is  a 
small  fountain,  called  'Ain  Judeideh ;  but  there  was  now  no 
water  in  the  ravine  below.  We  did  not  ascend  to  these  remains.* 
From  Beit  I1&  the  village  of  Ktlmieh  on  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  bears  N.  24"^  W. — ^We  had  supposed,  that  a  road  led  fifom 
this  jiace  across  the  mountains  diiect  to  Jenln ;  but  it  needed 
only  a  glance  at  the  rocky  and  precipitous  acclivity  before  us,  to 
ahow  that  no  great  travelled  road  ever  passed  that  way.*  Beit 
lUa  was  first  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz,  m  1847.* 

Schulti  held  Beit  I1&  to  be  the  Bdhulia  (more  properly 
Betylua)  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith ;  and  in  this  he  has 
been  followed  by  Bitter  and  others.^  But  the  alleged  resem- 
Uance  of  the  name  seems  hardly  admissible  ;  *  wUle  all  the 
topographical  considerations  are  against  the  identity. 

All  that  we  know  of  Betylua  is  from  the  book  of  Judith ;  a 
book  now  very  generally  regarded  as  not  historical,  but  rather  as  a 
Jewish  romance  ;  in  which  both  the  events  and  the  topographi- 
cal notices  present  insuperable  difficulties.'  One  place  named  in 
it  is  Dothan^  the  situation  of  which  is  now  known ;  and  as  this 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Betylua,  it  is  important  finr 

'  Bemiiiigs  at  Beit  Ufa  t   Dfihj  882*.  Deir  GhfizAL    Between  theM  two  lontoiy 

Tabor  865".     Kftmieh  886\    eii.Na*6rah  there  would  ■eem  to  be  bo  fettible  road 
SiS\  Sh&ttah  5\  Kh&n  97^  TeU  Beitln        «  Bitter  L  o.    GroM  inZeitwhr.  d.  mo^^ 

lOi*.      Kaiikab  50\     TeU   eih-^Sheikli  Ge«.  L  c.  pp.  58,  69. 
Haiaii  818%  •  TIm  name  U  ittrii^  Mi  Jl/a;  and 

'  Yet  Liebetmt  iqipears  to  have  aa-  is  so  written  with  Arabic  letters  bj  Sohnlli 

flanded  bv  this  path  to  Jilb6n,l>^fimlKNir  himseU:      Between    this  and  the  Greek 

b^jond  the  lii^^iest  point  towards  Jenln,  BcmAe^  it  is  hard  to  make  out  mnoh  si- 

lukl  half  an  boor  east  of  FOkA'a;  Beise  milaritj.    Bnt  Schnhi  writes  the  naoM 

L  p.  258  aq.  with  Boman  letters  several ^mwBHUlmm; 

*  Zeitaefaft  d.  moffaenL  Gea.  IIL  ppw  46^  and  thns  creates  a  rssemblanoe.     Tbla 

la.    Bitter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  428  sq.    From  is  whoUjr  nnwarrantBd ;  and  beloogs  tote 

Jsnin  Sehulti  crossed  the  monotain,  and  lie  nses  in  which  Schults  was  too  apt  |» 

dasosnding  on  the  eastern  side,  south  of  indnlge. 

Migedda',  foUowed  the  base  of  the  moon-        *  De  Wette  EinL  bs  A.  T.  ff  807,  SOa 

tains  to  Beit  Ufa;    and  afterwards  re-  Winer  Bealw.  art  JwUth. 
Ofossad  them  by  waj  of  'Ar&bbdneh  and 
You  m.— 29 
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determining  the  position  of  the  latter.^  It  is  quite  evident^ 
that  Betylua  is  described  as  lying  south  of  the  plain  of  Esdiae- 
Ion  not  far  from  Dothan ;  as  commanding  one  of  the  pasm 
from  that  plain  into  the  hill  country  ;  and  as  itself  ritualed  on  a 
mountain,  with  a  fountain  or  fountains  at  the  foot.*  All  these 
circumstances  forbid  us  to  seek  for  it  at  Beit  HSbl 

We  had  intended  to  strike  from  this  point  northwards,  and 
cross  the  hills  somewhat  east  of  Ktlmieh,  leaving  that  village  on 
our  left.  But  the  part  of  the  plain  which  we  should  thus 
traverse,  was  now  full  of  the  black  tents  of  three  encampments 
of  the  Arabs  Sokr.  Among  them  our  baggage  might,  or  migjit 
not,  have  been  safe  ;  and  we  therefore  choee  rather  to  take  the 
road  for  Etlmieh,  which  carried  us  further  west  and  beyond  aU 
the  Arabs. 

Leaving  Beit  Dfa  at  8.40,  we  came  in  fifteen  minntet  to  a 
*fork  in  the  road.  Here  Mr  Van  de  Velde  parted  from  as ;  he 
going  to  Zer'in,  and  we  to  Ktimieh.  8oon  afterwards  we  crossed 
a  mSl  stream,  coming  down  on  the  north  side  of  Tell  Slmkh 
Hasan,  near  the  mountains,  from  a  place  with  miUs,  called 
er-Rahhaniyeh,  further  west.  It  runs  to  the  JaltkL  Passiiig 
on  through  the  plain  or  broad  valley,  and  leaving  a  low  Tell  on 
our  right,  we  came  at  9.35  to  the  jlltd,  which  here  flows  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  plain.  The  channel  was  in  this  part  deep 
and  narrow,  with  a  muddy  bottom  full  of  flags  and  reeds ;  not 
difiEering  in  appearance  from  the  canals  drawn  from  it  to  water 
the  valley.  We  got  our  riding  horses  over  with  some  difficulty ; 
and  then  called  to  a  reaper  near  by,  to  point  out  the  best  spot 
for  the  loaded  mules.  After  several  attempts  to  cross,  we  had  to 
unload  them  ;  and  the  baggage  was  carried  over  on  the  backs  of 
the  muleteers.  All  got  safely  through  at  last ;  except  that  the 
donkey  stuck  fast,  and  had  to  be  dragged  out  by  force,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  us  all.  We  were  thus  detained  half  an 
hour.' 

The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  we  estimated  to  be  about 
two  or  two  and  a  half  miles.     It  is  very  fertile  ;  and  is  mostly 

>  Judith  4,  6.   7,  8.  1  a  to  besiege  Betylaa,  in  older  to  Mize  vpdtt 

*  In  Judith  4,  6  we  read :  B«rvAo^  «al  the  paft«»  to  the  hill  ooontry  (k^tfiirmt  r|f 

Btrro/jLte^fit  f|  iffra^  kw4inm  *Zff9pii\itp  opcu^t);  he  enGampe  in  *tbe  raUer  near 

Kttrk  vp6cmwop  rov  vcSfov  wkii^tow  Am^fu  Betylua,  at  the  foantain ;   and  liit  iKMt  li 

In  ▼.  7  these  two  places  are  spoken  of  as  Kpread  out  in  breadth  onto  Dothan  and  at 

commanding  the  passes  into  Jndea,  rAt  far  as  to  Belthem,  and  in  length  fnm 

iufofiiftu  rrit  ^iriit.     But  when   it  is  Betylua  to  Kyamon,  whic-h  is  ove 


•aid  that  the  pass  was  "  strait  for  two  men  Esdraeloa    Schnlti  assames  Kuiya^r  to  be 

at  most,**  this  belongs  to  the  romnnce.     In  the  present  Kftmieh ;    which  is  donbdU. 

c  a,   11.  12,  the  serrants  of  Uoloferues  See  Sept.  ed.  Tisehendorf,  Lipa.  ISSa 
bring  Achior  **OQt  of  the  pluin  into  the         '  Bearings  at  the  ford  of  the  JAIkdi 

hill  country,**  to  the  fbimtoius  un<U>r  Be>  Tell  es-Sheiich  Hasan  175'.    Zarln  ISr. 

tylua,  which  itself  is  on  the  summit  of  a  Kikmieh  858'. 
mountain. — In  c  7, 1-^  Holofemes  wiahes 
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enltiTated,  even  to  the  top  of  the  northern  hills  eastward  of 
the  Little  Hermon.  The  sonthem  side  is  every  where  shut  in 
by  the  bare  rocky  wall  of  Gilboa. 

Starting  again  at  10.05,  we  passed  up  gradually  through 
fields  of  ripe  wheat,  enlivened  by  companies  of  reapers,  until  we 
struck  the  straight  path  from  Etmieh  to  the  Jfiltd ;  whence 
the  people  bring  their  supply  of  water.  A  large  herd  of  neat 
cattle  were  going  down  to  dnnk.  At  10.30  we  reached  EtUnieh^ 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  or  Tell  southeast  from  DQhy.  This 
lull  is  quite  isolated ;  on  the  north  and  east  is  a  fine  cultivated 
basin  extending  almost  to  Kaukab,  and  drained  to  the  JfilM 
by  a  valley  west  of  the  hill  of  Etlmieh.  The  village  is  not 
lurge,  and  has  no  marks  of  antiquity.  The  people  were  harvest- 
ing in  the  fields  below ;  and  the  threshing  floors  around  the  vil- 
lage were  in  full  operation.^ 

Several  villages  were  here  in  sight.*  Taiyibeh  is  in  the  basin 
northeast  of  Ktlmieh.  MurUsstis  is  on  the  Une  of  hills  which 
separate  that  basin  from  the  valley  of  JezreeL  ShQttah  is  on 
lower  ground  north  of  the  J^IM.  Wezar  was  also  in  view,  on 
one  of  the  western  peaks  of  Gilboa.' 

Leaving  Ktlmieh  at  10.45,  we  descended  into  the  basin ; 
iod  having  crossed  the  water-bed  running  westwards  at  11.05, 
we  came  at  11.45  to  Na'tlrah,  situated  on  a  rise  of  groimd  in  an 
angle  near  the  northern  hills.  This  range  extends  eastwards 
from  the  Little  Hermon,  and  terminates  at  Eaukab.  At 
Na'tirah  the  threshing  floors  were  in  full  operation  ;  on  one,  two 
boys  mounted  on  horses  drove  round  before  them  three  donkeys. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  EQmieh,  the  black  volcanic  stones  continue  ; 
ihou^  less  abundant  and  less  black  than  at  Beis&n.  Here  we 
stopped  to  limch.^ 

Mounting  again  at  12.20,  and  descending  a  little,  we  came 
in  eight  minutes  to  the  well  of  the  village,  in  a  small  valley. 
We  now  rose  gradually  upon  the  hills  ;  which  here  were  grassy 
or  else  covered  with  fields  of  wheat  quite  to  the  top.     At  12.45 

*  Scholtz  held  KAmieh  to  be  the  Ktmr  *  Bearings  at  K6mieh:  Dfihy  82r.  en- 

^  of  the  book  of  Jndith ;   Zeitschr.  d.  Na'&rah  2\      Tabor  2\     Taiyibeh  68*. 

nioiv.  Gea.  m.  p.  48.    Bnt  this  is  hardly  Shftttah  119^     Tell  Beis&n  127**.    Tell 

ooosistent  with  the  ri^t  position  of  Bety-  Urn  'Ajra  145^    Tell  Sheikh  Hasan  ITi*". 

lorn,  sonth  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  er-Rahban!yeh  190**.     Zerin  ^BS^*,    Kan- 

beyond    Dothan.  — This    name   KpofUtw  kab   78°.      MurQss&s  98%     Wexar  228*. 

(Judith  7,  8)  is  found  no  where  else.  May  See  the  next  note. 

it  perhaps  be  merely  a  transbition  of  the  *  Not  Metar,  as  Schnhx  writes  it  erro- 

eariier  name  (Heb.  and  Chald.  biD ,  b^D)  neonsly;    see   Bitter  XV.   p.   422.     Mj 

corresponding  to  the  Arabic  FAleh^  on  the  companion  again  verified  the  name  at  Ki^ 

eastern  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  ?  mieh.    See  Vol  U.  pp.  816, 819.  [iiL  167, 

All  these  forms  (as  also  Kuofufty)  signify  160.] 

a  bean^place  of  beans.  The  cmsaders  speak  *  Bearings  at  Na'Araht  Kankab  104^. 

of  F61eli  as  the  castle  of  Faba  ;  hi  French,  Kftmieh  188*.     Wenur  202*. 
la  Fwe.  See  in  Vol  II  p.  828.  [ill  17a  j 
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we  came  out  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge ;  hanpg  the  poor 
Tillage  of  TQmnih  a  few  minutes  distant  on  our  ripit.  TUi 
ridge  lies  hetw^n  the  basin  of  Na'ftiah  and  the  northeastern 
arm  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Here  the  view  of  this  noUe 
plain  burst  suddenly  upon  us,  looldnff  green  and  variegated,  like 
a  carpet ;  and  wholly  different  in  wis  respect  from  the  GhAr 
and  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  which  we  had  jost  left,  where  the 
hotter  climate  had  already  made  all  things  diy.  Beyond  was 
Mount  Tabor.  On  our  left,  a  mile  or  more  distant,  was  Endte, 
the  ancient  Endor^  now  deserted;  it  lies  on  tibe  nordieast 
shoulder  of  Little  Hermon,  which  projeots  somewhat  into  the 
plain,  and  breaks  down  steeply  below  the  village." 

Our  course  now  lay  towards  the  eastern  baw  of  Tabor.  The 
road  kept  high  along  the  northern  declivity  of  the  ridge,  with  a 
very  gradual  descent,  and  having  the  glorious  plain  bdow  ns  on 
the  left.  After  some  time  we  met  here  a  party  of  aboat  thirty 
Jews,  men  and  women,  on  horseback,  witn  bag  and  faaggnge^ 
travelling  from  Tiberias  towards  Jerusalent  The  women  were 
all  riding  astride.  This  is  probably  the  nearest  nmte  between 
Tiberias  and  Zer'tn.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  descent  a  path 
went  off  to  Debtlrieh  and  the  west  side  of  Tabor. 

At  the  southeastern  base  of  Tabor,  a  deep  Wady  eonuBg 
from  the  west,  called  Wady  Sherfir,  breaks  down  through  what 
here  appears  as  table  land  around  the  base  of  the  mountain ; 
and  runs  off  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  Its  sides  are  finom  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high  ;  while  the  apparent 
table  land  through  which  it  thus  breaks  down,  is  strictly  the 
level  of  the  plain  on  the  west  and  on  the  north.  There  was 
now  a  stream  of  running  water  in  the  valley,  and  a  mill ;  to 
which  we  came  at  1.40.  Rising  upon  the  northern  side,  we  ez« 
pected  to  come  out  upon  the  Ugh  plain ;  but  found  ooxaelves, 
after  ten  minutes,  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  with  another  deep 
similar  valley  before  us,  coming  down  along  the  east  side  of 
Tabor  from  the  Khan  et-Tujjar,  and  uniting  just  below  with 
Wady  Sherdr.  We  were  merely  crossing  the  ridge,  which  occu- 
pies the  fork  between  the  two.  The  imited  valley,  as  we  could 
see,  breaks  down  in  a  deep  and  sharp  chasm  to  the  Jordan  val- 
ley ;  which  it  enters  not  fiur  below  the  Jisr  el-MejAmi'a.  It  is 
the  Wady  el-Bireh  of  our  former  journey  ;  *  and  is  the  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  'Akka. 

We  now  descended  into  this  northern  valley,  and  followed  it 
up  to  the  Kh&n  ;  which  we  reached  at  2.40.  A  fine  stream  was 
fiowing  along  the  valley ;  and  the  bottom  and  sides  were  cultivated. 

'.  Befiringt  on  ridgfs    near    TOmnh :    29S%  1  m.    Ikiftl  810*.    Dtbdrieh  Sll*. 
W#»r202'.    N6rii202*.    KAmleh  18^     Tabor  SSr. 
Ka'Arah  206%     MarOMOi  148%    EndAr        •  Vol  IL  ^  8S6.  [UL  S17.] 
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The  latter  rose  at  first  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two-hnndred  feet ; 
Imt  grew  lower  as  we  adyanced.  At  the  Ehftn  it  is  an  open 
shallow  Wady  ;  which  comes  out  fiiom  among  the  hills  north  6[ 
Tabor.  The  Eh&n  itself  is  described  in  a  former  Yolume.' — As 
we  approached  the  Eh&n^  the  hills  on  the  east  were  covered  with 
the  tents  of  the  Arabs  Sub&ih,  who  are  enemies  of  the  BOkr. 
Wady  Sher&r  is  the  boundary  between  them. 

We  intended  to  proceed  to  Ltbieh  by  the  direct  road,  which 
we  had  followed  in  1838  ;  but  being  misdirected  by  a  man  who 
was  repairing  a  cistern,  we  kept  on  upon  the  Damascus  road 
towards  Eefir  Sabt.  Perceiving  that  we  were  wrong,  we  turned 
off  at  3.10  short  to  the  left ;  and  at  3.25  struck  the  direct  road 
from  the  Khfin  to  Ltlbieh,  as  it  enters  the  low  fertile  tract  formerly 
described.*  Crossing  now  the  low  plain  and  ascending  the  hiU, 
(where  the  basaltic  stones  are  no  longer  seen,)  we  came  at  4.05 
to  Ltibieh  on  its  elevated  plateau.  A  Wady  having  its  head  on 
tiie  north  of  Ltbieh  runs  off  through  the  southern  Bdttauf  by 
Tur'&n.*  We  could  here  see,  tluftt  the  eastern  end  of  the 
northern  Battauf  is  shut  in  by  a  low  ridge ;  which  causes  the 
eastern  part  of  the  plain  to  become  a  lake  in  .winter,  as  has  been 
already  described.^ 

Tuesdajfy  May  18th. — An  elderly  intelligent  man,  of  grave 
deportment,  who  appeared  to  be  the  Sheikh  of  the  village,  sat 
with  us  last  evening,  and  gave  us  information  respecti^  the 
country  round  about.  Learning  that  we  purposed  visiting  Kh&n 
Minyeh  and  Tell  Hdm,  he  offered  to  accompany  us,  and  be  our 
guide  to  various  places  of  interest. 

As  we  were  making  our  preparations  early  this  morning,  the 
Sheikh  joined  us  on  horseback.  We  sent  off  our  muleteers  bv 
way  of  Mejdel  to  Khun  Minyeh  ;  there  to  await  our  arrival 
Starting  at  5.45,  we  followed  for  a  time  our  former  road,  N.  E.  by 
E.  towards  Hattin  ;  but  soon  diverged  from  it  more  to  the  right 
in  order  to  visit  the  Hajar  en-Nusrdny,  or  stone  of  the  Christians. 
On  our  right  was  the  lower  tract  of  fertile  land,  formerly  de- 
scribed, caUed  Ard  el-Ahmar  ;  which  is  cultivated  by  the  people 
of  the  villages  around  it.'  It  seems  quite  deep,  though  some 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  lake.  At  its  opposite  extremity,  S. 
40^  £.  appeared  the  opening  of  the  valley,  which  drains  it  into 
the  Jordan  south  of  the  lake.  At  6.10  we  were  in  a  small  Wady 
running  to  el-Ahmar.  Five  minutes  later  we  crossed  the  road 
from  Nazareth  to   Tiberias.     At  this  point  are  two  cisterns, 

'  Vol  IL  p.  868  sq.  [iil  286.1  1|  m.  The  fonn«r  U  on  a  decIiTity  torOM 

*  See  Vol  IL  p.  809.  [iil  287.]  lower  ground,  facing  LAbieh.     For  Kefir 

*  For  L&bieh  and  iU  envirooi,  see  YoL    Sabt,  tee  Vol  II.  p.  869.  [Ul  287.] 

n.  pp.  869,  87a  [iil  286-28a]  *  See  Vol  XL  p.  869.  [Ui.  287.J  Brndc- 

*  See  abore.  p.   109. — Bevings  from    bardt  gires  tiie  name  of  this  tract  as  Ard 
LAbieh :  Nimrln,  N.  2  m.    Kefr  Sabt»  &    el-Hamma;  TraT.  in  Sjjr.  p^  8881 

Vol.  m.— 29* 
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covered  with  large  perforated  Btones,  mucb  worn  by  the  friction 
of  ropes.  We  were  now  sonth  of  the  eastern  summit  of  KOrtkn 
Hattin ;  and  at  6.25  crossed  a  Wady  coming  down  from  just  west 
of  it^  and  forming  one  of  the  main  heads  of  the  tract  el- Ahmar. 
Our  path  now  kept  along  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tiberias  road  ; 
and  brought  us  at  6.55  to  the  Hajar,  on  the  brow  of  the  broad 
lidge  between  el- Ahmar  and  the  plain  of  HattSn.  Here  is  a 
cluster  of  laigCy  blacky  basaltic  stones ;  one  of  which  the  guide 
pointed  out  as  especially  yenerated  by  the  Christians.  Here, 
according  to  legendary  tradition,  our  Lord  fed  the  five  thousand.* 

The  spot  oveilooks  the  plain  of  Hattin  and  the  lake  beyond  ; 
while  Safed,  Tell  Hfiztlr,  and  Mugh&r,  which  we  had  recently 
visited,  were  also  in  sight.  The  tract  between  Safed  and  MeirOn 
is  drained  by  Wady  et-Taw&hln,  which  nearer  the  lake  is  cdled 
Wady  el-Axniid.  Wady  SelMmeh,  south  of  Bamah,  descends 
to  the  lake  as  Wady  er-BobOdiyeh.  A  shorter  Wady  which 
takes  its  rise  fiirther  south,  in  the  hills  east  of  'Arrftbeh  and 
Deir  Hanna,  enters  the  plain  of  Hattin ;  and,  at  a  point  neaity 
opposite  the  village,  breaks  down  through  to  the  lower  plain  west 
of  Mejdel,  by  the  d^p  and  singular  chi^  of  Wady  el-HamAmu 
The  southeastern  portion  of  we  plain  of  Hattin  is  drained  to 
the  lake  by  a  small  Wady,  called  Abu  el-'Omeir  ;  down  whidi 
the  Damascus  road  descends  to  the  fountains  on  the  shore  n(»th 
(rf  Tiberias.* 

We  had  come  to  the  Hajar,  thinking  it  might  possibly  be 
the  spot  visited  by  Arculfus  in  the  seventh  centuiy,  as  the  place 
of  feeding  the  five  thousand.  But  that  place,  as  shown  to  him, 
was  a  level  grassy  plain,  with  a  fountain,  and  was  on  the  wa^ 
fiom  Tiberias  to  Capernaum  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  present  spot.' 

Leaving  the  Hajar  at  7.25,  we  struck  down  through  the  fiekLs 
direct  towards  Irbid,  situated  in  front  of  the  great  chasm  of 
Wady  el-Ham&m.  After  twenty  minutes  we  crossed  our  former 
road  from  Hattin  to  Tiberias.  The  plain  here  is  thicUy  strewn 
with  black  stones  ;  but  is  fertile  and  well  tilled.  We  reached 
Lrbid  at  8.10,  on  the  brow  overlooking  the  deep  Wady  d- 
Ham&m  and  its  chasm.  Here  are  heaps  of  ruins  of  ordinary 
houses,  the  stones  squared  though  not  hewn  ;  but  nothing  of 
special  interest,  except  the  remains  of  a  single  edifice.  This  was 
a  Jewish  structure,  precisely  in  the  same  style  of  Jewish  archi- 
tecture, that  we  had  seen  at  Eefr  Bir'im  and  Meirdn.^     There 

*  See  VoL  n.  p.  871.  n.  1.  [iii  240.]  •  Adamnanus    ex  Anolfo^  2.  24,  26. 

'  See  YoL  IL  p.  89e.  [iii.  276.]— Bear-    Wright's  Early  Traveb  in  Palestiiie,  p.  9. 
lugs  at  Hidar  en-NwrA^  t  Kiim  Hattin    See  also  in  Vol.  II.  p.  871  sq.  [iiL  240 


(eaatern)  296%    Safed  S\  Tell  Btan  i5\    tq.] 

Mn^  828%    Wadjr  et-Taw&hin  869%        ^  See  aboye,  pp.  70^  71,  74. 

Wa^bn cl-*Oni^iM.  W S. 
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is  a  portal  wilih  Mmlpfmed  cMamedts  towi^  easi  One  of 
ihe  interior  columng  is  standing ;  as  also  a  doable  or  comer 
colnmny  that  is^  two  columns  in  one  block,  one  in  each  direction, 
while  the  back  is  square.  Several  columns  are  prostrate  ;  and 
tiiere  is  Ukewise  a  fine  Corinthian  capital*  I  have  formeiiy 
presented  the  evidence,  which  goes  to  show,  that  Irbid  is  tiie 
Arbda  of  Josephos,  and  probably  the  Be^Arbel  of  the  prophet 
Hosea.* 

In  oar  wanderings  among  the  rains^  we  started  a  wild  swine, 
which  had  made  the  place  its  home. 

Leaving  Irbid  at  8.15,  and  descending  steeply  into  Wady 
d-HamAm,  we  reached  the  bottom  at  8.30.  Here  was  only 
space  enoagh  for  a  small  brook,  which  disappeared  and  again 
appeared  several  times  as  we  advanced.  The  sides  of  the  clmsm 
in  this  upper  or  soathwestem  portion  are  precipitouB  rock,  from 
*flv6  handed  to  six  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  length  of  tiie 
chasm  is  over  a  mile;  its  course  about  northeast;  and  it 
becomes  gradually  wider  towards  the  lower  end.  About  midway 
of  the  passage,  there  are  caverns  in  the  cliflb  on  each  side,  half 
way  up  the  precipices ;  though  fewer  on  the  left.  On  the  right, 
several  of  these  caverns  are  walled  up*  in  front ;  and  these  oar 
guide  called  EtU'at  Ibn  Ma'fin.  We  could  perceive  from  below 
no  way  of  a]^roach  to  them ;  except  perhaps  upon  a  narrow 
projecting  ledge  of  rock,  which  runs  along  from  the  southwest  just 
below  them  ;  having  much  the  appearance  of  an  aqueduct,  as  if 
water  might  once  have  been  brought  by  it  to  the  caverns.  These 
appear  to  be  the  caverns  described  by  Burckhardt,  as  quoted  in  a 
former  volume.  They  were  visited  by  Dr  Wilson  in  1843.* 
Further  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the  chasm,  where  the  perpendic- 
ular precipices  above  sweep  ofif  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  to  form  the 
southwestern  side  of  the  plain,  there  are  many  smaller  excava- 
tions in  these  upper  cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the  ravine.  Some  of 
these,  particularly  on  the  south,  are  one  above  another,  as  if 
forming  different  stories  ;  and  some  have  been  walled  up  in  firont, 
leaving  doors  and  windows.  These  are  "  the  curious  old  con- 
vents "  of  Irby  and  Mangles.*    The  only  path  we  could  discover, 

*  Beariogs  firom  IiUd:  Kfirn  Hattin  S98.  QiL  2S0.1  WOson  Lanas  «f  tba 
257%    Uiyar  en-Niur&Dj  174%  Safed  8%  Bible,  IL  p.  807  iq.— The  fordficatiao  d». 

*  See  Vol.  n.  p.  378  n.  39a  [ia  251,  scribed  by  Iiby  and  Mangles  leemf  to  be 
280  fq.]  This  place  is  uso  mentioiied  aa  on  the  northweil  side  of  the  lower  end  of 
AfM  in  several  Jewish  Itineraries ;  e.  g.  the  chasm,  and  to  have  no  oonneotioo  wMi 
hj  H.  Panj^i,  Ashex's  Beig.  of  Tnd.  IL  p.  cayerns;  Tmr.  pn.  298,  299.  [91.]  '  P6- 
425.  Carmoly  pp.  181,  186,  884,  448b  oocke  mentions  ttie  same ;  and  lefert  it 
One  writer  in  ti^e  fourteenth  oentory,  with  little  probabili^  to  Fakhr  ed-DlB| 
speaks  of  the  mins  of  the  raiagogne;  ib.  Desor.  of  the  East,  IL  L  pi  67. 

p.  269.  «  THTels»pkS99.[9L] 

*  BorUl  S|7r.  p.  SSL    Sat  YoL  IL  p. 
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led  up  to  these  last  excaTations,  on  the  southeast  nde ;  and  from 
these  Dr  Wilson  reached  the  other  cayems. 

At  8.50  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  perpendicolar  difb ; 
which  here  are  twice  as  &r  apart  as  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
chasm.  At  9.10  Wady  el-Ham&m  opened  out  wide  into  the 
plain.  Here  were  extensive  fields  of  cucumbers.  At  9i2ff  we 
were  at  the  southeastern  point  of  the  last  projecting  hill  on  cor 
left.  Our  guide  spoke  of  a  ruin  on  the  hills  to  the  west,  called 
Nfikb.  Mejdel  was  now  a  mile  distant,  8. 15"^  K  situated  just 
where  the  hills  reach  down  to  the  lake.  Here  we  struck  agpun 
our  path  of  1838 ;  and  came  at  9.30  to  'Ain  el-Mudauwrnh, 
^^  ihe  Bound  Fountain/'  described  in  a  former  volume.^  Besidee 
the  many  oleanders  in  full  bloom,  there  was  now  an  abnndamwi 
of  purple  morning  ^ories. 

Passing  on  along  our  former  path,  we  came  at  9.45  to  Wady 
er-Bttbttdiyeh,  the  continuation  of  Wady  Sell&meh.  A  fine* 
mill  stream  issues  from  it,  which  serves  to  water  all  the  eouthem 
part  of  the  plain ;  a  portion  of  it  being  actually  carried  akmg 
the  slope  above  the  Bomid  Fountain,  and  so  to  the  tract  beyond.' 
— ^Further  north  the  plain,  which  bears  the  name  of  d-GhuweVy 
was  at  present  without  water.  We  now  took  a  direct  oooise 
to  Ehdn  Minyeh.  At  10  o'clock  a  low  Tell,  called  Benemlii, 
was  on  our  left,  with  a  few  black  stones  upon  it  Five  minutea 
later  we  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  Wady  el-'j^td,  the  ccmtinuation 
of  Wady  et-Taw&hin,  coming  from  die  region  between  Safed  and 
Meir6n.  We  did  not  now  notice  the  lone  prostrate  column  ;  it 
being  probably  upon  a  different  track.'  We  came  at  10i25  to 
Eh&n  Minyeh  ;  and  passing  on  dismounted  on  the  green  caipet 
around  'Ain  et-Ttn. 

The  ruined  Ehfin  is  situated  close  under  the  northern  hiD, 
just  where  the  Damascus  road  ascends ;  some  thirty  or  for^ 
rods  from  the  shore  of  the  lake.^  The  fountain,  'Ain  et-T!n,  is 
a  beautiful  one,  with  an  abundance  of  sweet  and  pleasant 
water,  and  not  warm.'  The  lake  when  full,  as  now,  sets  up 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  fountain.  Around  the  latter-  and  atons 
the  shore  was  a  tract  of  luxuriant  clover,  of  a  freshness  and 
verdure  such  as  I  saw  nowhere  else  in  Palestine.  It  was  a 
luxury  to  rest  in  it.  Burckhardt  testifies  to  the  same  fertility : 
"Near  by  are  several  other  springs,  which  occasion  a  veiy 

■  Vol  n.  p.  400  u.  [iiL  288  aq.]  under  Um  mane  of  G«Mnliii»  pw  558.    Itil 

*  Sm  VoL  II.  p.  40a  rUi.  SSai  tlwra  ipokflo  of  M  ''eiM  Qoelle  ktimn 

*  8«e  VoL  a  p.  402.  fiii  288. ]  Wi^Mm*    TheEoglidi  origbi*!  hat:  «*a 

*  This  place  if  meDtioned  under   the  rhmktof  fwee^water;"  p.  819.   Tbetrtaa- 
luune,  Mimyeky  bj  Bohaeddin  in  the  lator  (Dr  Rieneoke)  donbtleM  wrol*  4 


•Wrtnth  c^itnuy ;  p.  98  bit.  which  In  Qerman  chirographj  it  not  ytrj 

*  A  alncuUr  typographioU  error  in  re-  unlike  Ammt*.    The  error  hea  neTer  btM 

Utioii  to  thif  (banuin  occnn  in  the  Q«r-  ocurected.    Rmmer  mnket  it  tiie  bwdi  of 

■aa  tnuiiUtioii  eT  Borckhaidti  pnUiahtd  ftnaigmiMiit;  Palist  pi  11&  SdediL 
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luxuriant  herbage  along  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  pasturei 
of  Minyeh  are  proverbial  for  their  richnees/' ' 

We  here  took  our  lunch.  Before  leavingy  I  rode  out  upoa 
the  Bite  of  ruins  lying  south  of  the  Khdn^  and  extending  down 
to  the  little  bay  along  the  shore.  They  were  now  covered  with 
a  field  of  wheat  neariy  ripe.  The  remains  are  strewed  around 
in  shapeless  heaps  ;  but  are  much  more  extensive  and  consider^* 
able  than  my  former  impression  had  led  me  to  anticipate. 
Indeed,  there  are  here  remains  enough  not  only  to  warrant,  bat 
to  require  the  hypothesis  of  a  large  ancient  place.*  That  no 
definite  traces  of  public  edifices  now  appear,  is  readily  accounted 
fiyr  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias,  whither  the  stones  may 
easily  have  been  carried  off  by  water  ;  and  also  by  the  fact,  that 
finr  centuries  the  place  has  been  subjected  to  the  plough.' 

On  the  question,  whether  this  is  the  probable  site  of  ancient 
Capernaum,  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  in  the  sequel 

We  now  sent  forward  our  muleteers  to  await  us  at  the  Khfln 
Jubb  Tttouf ;  and  setting  off  at  10.55,  we  struck  up  over  the 
locky  and  precipitous  point  of  the  lull  above  the  fountain, 
towards  the  northeast.  There  is  no  passage  along  its  base,  which 
is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake ;  and  therefore  in  our 
Ibnner  journey,  we  had  made  a  circuit  on  the  Damascus  road. 
A  path  has  been  cut  in  ancient  times  along  the  rock,  some 
twenty  feet  above  the  water ;  and  we  found  no  difficulty  in 
passing.  One  feature  of  the  excavation  surprised  us ;  namely, 
that  for  most  of  the  way  there  is  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock, 
about  three  foet  deep  and  as  many  wide,  which  seemed  evidently 
to  have  been  an  aqueduct  once  conveying  water  for  irrigating  the 
northern  part  of  the  plain  el-Ghuweir.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  nature  and  object  of  this  channel ;  and  yet  no  waters  were 
near,  which  could  be  thus  conveyed,  except  from  the  fountains 
of  et-Tabighah.  Descending  and  crossing  the  mouth  of  an  open 
Wady,  we  reached  the  latter  place  at  11.10. 

Here  are  the  immense  brackish  fountains,  and  the  nuUs, 
formerly  described  ;  as  also  the  Tanntlr  Eytib.*  The  fountains 
issue  from  under  the  hill,  just  back  of  the  village.  We  went 
thither,  and  found  built  up  solidly  around  the  main  fountain  an 
octagonal  Roman  reservoir,  now  in  ruins.  Like  those  at  Bfis  el« 
'Ain  near  Tyre,  it  was  obviously  built  in  order  to  raise  the  water 


'  Trav.  in  Sjr.  p.  819.  songbt  then  for  mins ;    and  of 

*  Qnaresmios  in  ipeaking  of  RhAn  Mln-  foand  none.    Narrative,  p.  468. 
Tth  (which  he  writea  Menieh),  »js:  "  in        *  For  a  ftiOer  description  of  the  plali^ 

iIUbs  titn  multe  mina  cermmtor."    Vol  and  the  tract  aronnd  Khan  Minjreh,  tea  ^ 

IL   p.   868.— Lieut   Lynch,  speaking  of  Vol  IL  pp.  400-408.  [iii.  282-288.] 
'Ain  et-Hn,  mjs  :  *«  Upon  the  cliff  above        «  See  Vol  IL  p.  405  sq.  [iii  896  fq.] 
Dr  R.  places  the  site  of  Capemaom  I "  Ha 
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to  a  certain  height  for  an  aqueduct.'  The  head  of  water 
sufficient  to  carry  it  to  the  channel  around  the  point  of  the 
opposite  hill  into  the  plain  el-Ohuweir ;  but  whether  this  was 
done  by  a  canal  around  the  sides  of  the  valley,  or  by  a  tempoimij 
aqueduct  direct,  or  whether  even  it  was  done  at  all,  there  are 
now  no  further  traces  from  which  to  form  a  judgment.  The 
water  has  a  saltish  taste,  but  is  not  unpalatable. 

Setting  off  again  at  11.15,  we  soon  had  on  our  right  aa 
encampment  of  Arab  tents  upon  the  shore.  The  nak^  and 
half-naked  children  came  out  to  gaze  upon  the  Franks,  and  the 
women  did  the  same  from  their  doors.  At  11.60  we  caoM  to 
Tell  Htlm.  At  the  time  of  our  former  visit  the  site  was  coin- 
paratively  clear  fit)m  obstructions,  and  some  excavations  had 
been  made  ;  so  that  access  was  feasible  to  all  parts  of  the  minsL 
Now  however  the  heaps  of  desolation,  and  mdeed  the  whole 
flite,  were  overgrown  with  tall  grass  and  a  luxuiiant  crop  of 
thistles  ;  so  that  we  made  our  way  with  difficulty  to  the  princi- 
pal ruin,  which  had  puzzled  us  so  much  on  our  f<»mer  yrimi, 
and  which  had  never  yet  been  explained.* 

Indeed,  it  was  mainly  on  account  of  this  stracture,  that  wb 
had  again  come  to  Tell  Htim.  Ever  since  we  had  seen  the 
Jewish  remains  at  Kefr  Bir'im  and  Meir5n,  and  now  again  aft 
Irbid,'  the  idea  had  arisen  in  our  minds,  that  very  piobi^ify  w« 
had  found  the  key  to  the  structure  at  Tell  Htim.  And  so  it 
proved.  It  needed  but  a  glance  to  show  us,  that  we  had  befim 
us  here  a  building  of  the  same  kind,  though  of  fietf  greater 
dimensions ;  exhibiting  the  same  profiision  ol  like  sculptured 
ornaments,  the  same  double  columns  on  a  single  block,  and 
indeed  the  same  general  architectural  features  throu|^ioiti. 
The  portal  and  some  of  the  friezes  were  entirely  covered  with 
such  sculptures.  The  edifice  therefore  was  once  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, apparently  of  unusual  size  and  magnificence  ;  surpassing 
everything  of  the  kind,  which  we  saw  elsewhere  ;  though  some 
of  the  structures  at  Kcdes  equalled  it  perhaps  in  splendour. 

Our  Sheikh  had  told  us  last  evening  of  a  site  of  ruins  not 
&r  from  Tell  Htlm,  called  Kerazeh ;  and  a  main  object  of  his 
accom{)anying  us  to-day  was  to  conduct  us  to  that  place.  Ac- 
cordingly we  now  turned  our  horses'  heads  that  way ;  and  at 
11.55  began  to  follow  up  a  shaUow  Wady,  which  comes  down 
from  the  northwest  just  beyond  the  ruins.  A  path  scarcely  per- 
ceptible led  up  the  valley,  crossing  and  recrossmg  the  water-bed, 
and  often  lost  among  the  large  volcanic  stones  and  rank  g^rasa. 
As  we  were  slowly  picking  our  way,  the  guide  being  in  advance^ 

'  Our  attention  bid  ben  drmwn  to  thU        '  Sm  VoL  IL  pp.  40a-40a  [S.  tfS- 
nmmAr  by  the  Rer.  W.  M.  Thornton,  who    SOai 
Ud  Tifitod  it.  *  Sm  »boT%  pp.  70^  74^  SO. 
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a  iDAii  met  ns  and  began  to  demand  bakhshish.  No  notice 
being  taken  of  him,  he  suddenly  seized  hold  of  the  bridle  of  Dr 
Smith's  horse.  This  drew  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  Bashid^ 
under  which  he  slunk  away. 

After  about  forty  minutes  the  yalley  bent  more  to  the  left ; 
and  we  ascended  obliquely  the  northern  slope  on  the  same 
course  as  before.  Here  was  no  path,  and  our  progress  among 
the  Tolcanio  stones  was  more  difficult  than  ever.  On  the  hills 
aionnd  were  seen  clusters  of  larger  black  volcanic  rocks ;  which, 
at  a  distance,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  sites  of  ruined 
towns.  We  reached  at  length  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and 
k)oked  down  before  us  into  a  shallow  side  valley  descending 
southwest  to  the  main  Wady.  In  this  side  valley,  in  a  little 
basin,  we  came  at  one  o'clock  to  a  smaU  fountain  of  bad  water^ 
called  Bir  Ker&zeh.  The  ruins  we  had  been  told  of  lie  on  the 
west  side  of  this  same  valley,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southwest, 
near  its  entrance  into  the  main  Wady.  They  consist  simply  of 
a  few  foundations  of  black  stones ;  the  remains  evidently  of  a 

SK>r  and  inconsiderable  village.  They  are  known  as  Khirbet 
er&seh.  We  did  not  go  to  them,  as  there  was  no  path ;  and 
because  they  were  in  ftiU  view.  Their  distance  from  Tell  Htlm 
must  be  reckoned  at  about  three  miles. 

We  had  come  to  this  spot,  because  the  name  Eerfizeh  bean 
a  degree  of  resemblance  to  the  Chonmn  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  we  hoped  to  find,  in  the  ruins  or  the  situation,  something 
which  might  determine  the  position  of  that  ancient  place.  In 
this  we  felt  ourselves  disappointed.  The  remains  are  too  trivial 
to  have  ever  belonged  to  a  place  of  any  importance.  Chorazin, 
too,  according  to  Jerome,  lay  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake  ; '  but 
this  site  is  an- hour  distant,  shut  in  among  the  hills,  without  any 
view  of  the  lake,  and  remote  from  any  public  road  whether  an- 
cient or  modem.* 

Here  we  parted  from  our  Sheikh,  who  returned  to  his  home ; 
while  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 


Having  thus  completed  our  re-examination  of  the  western 
shore  of  tHe  lake,  let  us  pause  for  a  few  moments,  to  consider 
how  &r  the  fiEM^ts  and  circumstances,  as  also  the  historical  notices, 
aid  us  in  determining  the  position  (k  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  ana 

'  HleroD.  Comm.  in  Eml  iz.  1. p.  S8 ed.  to  bmre  heaid  the  name  Kndseh,  wluohlie 

M«rt  **  Lacom  Geneiareth,  in  cojua  litore  writes  Geran ;    \6L   II.   L  a   72.    The 

Cmpernaam  et  Tlberiai  et  BethMida  et  place  waa  Tinted  in  1S48  bj  Uie  BeT.  Mr 

Clioroxaim  tita  nnt"  Keyea,  then  one  of  the  Americaii  ] 

*  Pooocke,  inquiring  for  Chorailn,  leemi  aries  at  Beirut 
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Chorazin.  Of  these  Capernaum  was  the  most  important^  and 
demands  oar  chief  attention. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  rarely  the  Evangelists  connect  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  life  and  actions  with  t^  mention  of  any 
definite  place  ;  except  generally  Galilee  and  Jerusalem.  In  the 
interior  of  Galilee  only  Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Nain,  are  named ; 
tiie  former  as  the  place  where  Jesus  was  brooght  up,  and  the  two 
latter  as  the  scenes  of  special  miracles.  On  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  we  hear  only  of  Capernaum,  where  Jesus  dwelt ;  of  Belhr 
saida  and  Chorazin,  where  many  of  his  mighty  works  were  dooe ; 
of  Magdala,  as  the  residence  of  Mary  Magdalen ;  and  incidentallj 
of  Til^rias,  which  only  just  then  had  been  built  up  by  Herod 
Antipas,  and  was  beginning  to  rise  into  imp(»tance  and  notioe.' 
It  was  doubtless  for  uds  reason,  that  other  towns  atong  the  laks 
became  more  conspicuous  than  Tiberias,  for  the  frequent  pne- 
ence,  the  teaching,  and  the  miracles  of  our  Lord. 

Capebnauh. — ^In  a  former  volume,  after  an  attentive  con» 
sideration  of  the  subject,  I  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  she 
of  Capernaum  was  most  probably  near  to  Eh&n  Minyeh.*  This 
opinion  has  been  controverted  by  Dr  Wilson,  who  fixes  Caper- 
naum at  Tell  Htlm.'  In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Bitter/ 
In  reviewing  the  subject,  I  have  endeavoured,  for  years,  to  hold 
my  mind  open  to  conviction,  whatever  might  seem  to  be  the 
bidance  of  evidence.  But  after  a  further  examination  of  the 
ground,  and  a  careful  weighing  of  the  historical  notices,  I  see  no 
valid  reason  for  recalling  my  former  judgment.  On  the  contraiy, 
that  judgment  appears  to  me  to  be  strengthened  by  several  oon* 
siderations  not  mrmerly  taken  into  the  account  Let  me  be 
permitted  to  give  here  a  brief  statement  of  the  evidence,  in  the 
form  of  a  few  propositions. 

I.  The  land  of  Gknnesaret,'  so  called,  was,  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord  and  Josephus,  a  definite  and  well  known  district 

From  the  New  Testament  we  learn  only  that  this  tract  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.*  Josephus  describes  it  as  extending 
along  the  lake,  and  as  being  of  wonderful  fertility.  It  had  aS 
kinds  of  trees,  as  walnuts,  fig  trees,  olives,  and  also  palm  trees. 
It  likewise  produced  the  principal  fruits  fdl  the  year  round,  and 
grapes  and  figs  during  ten  months  of  the  year.' 

Making  all  due  aUowance  for  a  touch  of  exam^ration  in  this 
description,  no  one  has  ever  questioned  the  mentity  of  this 
Gcnnesaret  with  the  present  plain  el-Ghuweir.  According  to 
the  latest  observations,  the  level  of  the  lake  is  at  least  six  or 

>  See  Vol  IL  PL  SS9.  piL  266.]  •  Gr.  #  79  Fen^n^,  Matl  li,  Si 

*  See  Vol  II.  p.  408  n.  [iiL  288  tq  ]  Mark  6,  ftS. 

*  L«Dd«  of  the  BibU,  a  p.  148  sq.  •  Matt  L  c.  Muk.  L  cl  < 
«  Eidk.  XV.  p.  389  iq.  *  B  J.  a  la  a 
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dhnate  tfancfae,  fike  dHt  «f  ife  G^a,  if:  i 

the  littk  vin^kM  evenrigipBBnaee  rflerafitr; 

k^  m  oMBr  aai  pnpeclT  lad  out.  wookL  lie  trilf 
bemtifiii  aad  ddgiklfidL  At  rtmaat  h  Im  maot  ik^  jmsfcmat 
and  colavBtod  fidda,  bamg  larm—t  cavpe  of  ocn  [ps^ 
and  xioey  mod  iifcttBldw  Wild  ^  and  qoMsaoBm  d  ilie  X I 
tieeaiestfflfiindgKinBgnitiaM'vaalflaoBi.  Ti ' 
of  oleanden,  puticakdr  alopg  dK  stnami  wluc^  nm  tSutn^ 
it,  add  to  its  beaatr.  Tkeaofl  iiniidk^f  adukaSsriiJIoaiii; 
and  fmnt^MTM  die  dclni  cf  tk  kanhac  rock  ia  the  ligghtoor- 

Iwod."* 

This  tiaet  k  defaitrfy  bcmded  bjr  tlie  UDs  hUeI  nm  Aawm 
to  th6  lake  <»  tke  aooik  and  Bordi  of'ii,  mx  M ejdel  and  at  ELia 
Minyeli.  JoaepkM  mv :  ^  Hie  lengdi  of  tlui  tart  extendi 
along  the  ehoie  of  the  kke  lor  tkixtx  ftedia ;  and  its  breadth  m 
twenty; "  '  tlui  k,  tbee  Roman  lailee  and  three  qnarten  m 
length  by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  TiaTeQers  of  the  preMSt 
oentnry  give  the  length  a£  el-Ghnweir  at  one  hour  with  honoB, 
or  about  three  Eng^di  geognphieal  milefi;  a  very  exact  ooind- 
denoe.^  Dr  Wflaon  icmaiki:  ^It  atrock  ns,  that  the  account 
which  Joeephns  gmt  of  the  dimwwannn  of  the  TaDey  [plain]  k 
tolembly  correct"  • 

IL  The  eiliee  of  Capemanm  and  Bethnida  were  atnated 
in,  or  adjacent  to,  the  tiact  of  Gennesaret 

The  truth  of  thk  piapodtion  appears  dearly  from  incidental 
notices  in  the  Crospels.  After  the  Tiolent  death  of  John  the 
Baptist,  oar  Loni  withdrew  with  his  disciples  by  water  to  a 
solitary  place  on  the  northeast  part  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  in 
the  region  of  Jalias,  the  northern  Bethsaida.'  Hither  the  people 
followed  them ;  and  here  oar  Lord  miracoloosly  fed  the  five 
thousand  in  the  afternoon.^  Towards  evening  Jesus  directed  the 
disciples  to  enter  the  boat,  and  pass  over  the  lake  before  him  to 
Bethsaidaj  as  Mark  says  ;  but  to  Capernaum  according  to 
John.'  The  wind  was  high  and  contrary  ;  they  toiled  in  rowing, 
and  the  boat  laboured.'  During  the  whole  ni^t  they  made 
little  progress  ;  until  in  the  fourth  watch,  (after  daybreak,)  Jesus 
came  to  them  walking  on  the  water.     They  took  him  into  the 

'  L7iicliOflSoiidBeimt»TnuifnneS«o-  *  Iliid.  p.  ISS. 

tton,  opfi.  p.  4a  *  Matt  U,  IS.    Mark  S,  89.    John  % 

•  Wilaon  Lands  of  tiM  BiUe,  IL  p.  187.  1.    For  tlie  ndgfabonriiood  of  Bethtalda, 
—The  Talmuditti  likewise  speak  of  the  see  Loke  9,  10. 

great  fertility  of  Oenaesaret,  and  place  it        ^  Matt    U,   16  sq.      Mark  S»   85  s^ 

near  Tiberiaa     See  Ughtfoot  C^  ed.  Luke  9,  12  sq.     John  S,  ft  mi. 

LohmL  IL  p  227.  *  Mark  6,  46.    John  6,  id.  17.    Conp. 

*  Joe  B.  J  8.  10.  8  fin.  Matt  14,  22. 

«  Bnrckhaidt  p  82a     Wilsoa  Lands  of       *  John  8,  18.    Mark  8,  4a    Matt  14, 
the  Bible,  IL  p.  18a  84. 
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boat ;  and  immediatelyy  John  says,  '^  the  boat  was  at  tbe  land 
whither  they  went ;"  while,  according  to  Matthew  and  Maik, 
"  they  came  into  the  land  of  Oennesaret"  *  The  next  day,  the 
people  whom  they  had  left  behind,  ''  took  other  boats,  and  came 
to  Capernaum,  seeking  for  Jesus/'  They  found  him  at  Caper- 
naum, where  he  immediately  teaches  in  the  synagogue.* 

This  testimony  shows,  that  the  disciples  left  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  lake  to  go  to  Bethsaida  or  Capernaum  ;  that  hj 
the  violence  of  the  wind  and  waves  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
course,  and  landed  early  next  morning  in  the  tract  of  GrenneMret, 
or,  as  John  says,  "  the  land  whither  they  went ; "  and  that 
during  the  day  Jesus  repaired  to  Capernaum,  where  the  people 
who  had  followed,  found  him.'  It  follows  as  a  necessaiy  conchi- 
sion,  that  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  were  situated  near  to  each 
other,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  in  or  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  Gennesaret.  It  follows  also,  from  the  circumstances,  ahnoat 
as  conclusively,  that  they  were  on  the  northern  border  of  thk 
tract. 

This  conclusion  I  hold  to  be  incontrovertible.  It  is  likewise 
urged  with  brevity  and  force  by  Lightfoot.*  Dr  Wilson  likewiee 
gives  his  assent  to  the  conclusion  ; '  though  with  a  reaervation, 
which  I  shall  notice  further  on.  Singularly  enough  Bitter  makes 
no  allusion  whatever  to  this  whole  argument. 

III.  The  fountain  Kapharnatim  of  Josephus,  in  the  tract 
Gennesaret,  was  probably  the  'Ain  et-Tm  ;  and  the  village 
Kvp1uumom€j  mentioned  by  him,  was  api)arently  at  the  site  of 
ruins  near  by. 

Josephus,  after  describing  the  fertility  of  Gennesaret,  as 
above,  goes  on  to  say :  "  It  is  also  watered  by  a  most  potable 
[or  fertilizing]  fountain,  which  the  people  of  the  region  call 
Kapharnaum.  This  some  have  thought  to  be  a  vein  of  Uie  Nfle ; 
because  it  produces  fish  similar  to  the  Coracinus  of  the  lake 
near  Alexandria."* 

There  are  in  the  Ghuweir,  as  we  have  seen,  two  large  foun- 
tains, 'Ain  et-Tin  and  the  Round  Fountain.  In  a  former  volume 
I  have  related,  with  what  eagerness  1  sought  on  the  hill  adjacent 
to  the  latter  for  traces  of  ruins,  in  the  vain  hope  that  it  might 
turn  out  to  be  the  site  of  Capernaum.^     Besides  these  fountains^ 

'  JohnG,  21.  Matt  14,34.  5faik6,53.     urhem  hnnc  in  Genneaaritide  tiUm  ftuM 

*  John  6,  22-25.  .59.  cUnini  facinnt  Kvangelifte  collati. 

*  Daring  the  early  part  of  the  day,  tle^nf        *  Vol.  II.  p.  \W 

healed  many,  apparently  bcfure  reaclifng  *  Jiv-^  W,  J.  .S.  10.  8,  m1  Tiry$  tiiflUrm 
Capenianm ;  Matt.  14,  3.'>   wq.     Mark  6,     vori^iwTdtrjr  [al.  '^opnimrirp\  T 


fi4  M).     Tbe    people   from   tlie  other  nth;  airr^r  oi    iwtx^ptoi   ««Xotvi   rrX.— Bdk 

would   hardly  n^ach    Caperuaum    hefore  IMiny  and  .^tniUiR{teak  of  the   Cormfimmt 

af^'rnuou ;  a^i  the  boats  came  first  from  a*  foaud  in  the  Nile.     Plin.  H.  N.  a2.  19. 

Tiboria«;  John  6,  *2X  Stnl>o  17.  2.  4.  p.  823. 

*  0pp.  ed.  Leiud.  IL  p.  227,   **Nam  *  S««  VoL  IL  p.  401.  filL  284.}— TH 
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the  plain  is  also  watered  by  streams  from  the  Wadys  el-Hamftm, 
er-nllbtkdlyeh,  and  at  some  seasons  el-'Amtld ;  the  stream  fix>m 
Wady  er-BflbOdiyeh,  being  mnch  the  largest.'  Josephus  there- 
fore, in  mentioning  the  fountain  Kaphamaum,  could  hardly  refer 
to  it  as  the  main  source  of  fertility  to  the  plain  ;  for  this  is  true 
only  of  the  streams  fix>m  the  Wadys.  More  probably,  he  in- 
tended to  speak  of  it  as  a  source  of  sweet  and  potable  water,  as 
contrasted  with  the  other  warm  and  brackish  fountains  along 
the  shore.*  This  consideration  removes  the  objection  raised 
ag&inst  'Ain  et-Tin,  as  not  irrigating  the  plain.  It  does  however 
occasion,  a  luxuriant  verdure  in  its  vicinity  and  along  the  shore  ;  * 
while  the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  further  back,  was  appar- 
ently fertilized  by  water  brought  by  the  aqueduct  around  the 
point  of  the  northern  hilL 

More  decisive,  however,  is  the  circumstance,  that  the  fountain 
Eaphamaum  was  held  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  because  it  pro- 
duced a  fish  like  the  Goracinua  of  that  river.  This  might  well 
be  the  popular  belief  as  to  a  laige  fountain  on  the  very  shore ; 
to  which  the  lake  in  some  seasons  sets  quite  up,  so  that  fish 
could  pass  and  repass  without  difficulty.  Not  so  however  with 
the  Bound  Fountain,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  fi*om  the 
dbore  ;  and  which  could  neither  itself  have  in  it  fish  fit  for  use, 
nor  could  fish  of  any  size  pass  between  it  and  the  lake.  These 
considerations  seem  to  me  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  fountain 
Eaphamaum  with  'Ain  et-Tin. 

Josephus  further  speaks  of  a  village  Kephamome  *  in  this 
vicinity  ;  which  in  all  probability,  and  according  to  all  analogy, 
must  have  been  adjacent  to  the  fountain.'  This  at  least  is  tiie 
prima  facte  view,  and  seems  to  me  the  correct  one.     During  a 

DOtwithfUnding  mj  Tain  aearch  and  the    ports  a  profbae  herbage,  e^>ecUIlj  near 
of  an  traces  of  a  site,    M.  De    the  shore ; "  II.  p.  188. 


Sftvkj,  whhoat  any  personal  examination,  *  Or.  K§fapp6fi7iy  Joa.  Vlt  §  72.     Here 

aathoritatiyelj  prononnoes  that  spot   to  Josephus  gives  the  name  a  Greek  form ; 

hftTe  been  the  site  of  Capemanm  I   Credat  but  in  Kapapvnoifi  he  merely  writes  the 

Judemt.    Narrat.  Vol  IL  p.  471.~M.  De  Hebrew  form  in  Greek  letters;  B.  J.  8. 

Sanky  also  finds  mins  all  the  way  from  10.  8. 

the   Roond  Fountain  to   Abn    Sh(isheh.  *  The  lansnage  of  Ritter  implies  too 

There   are  indeed  many  large    yolcanio  mnch,  when  he  says:  **The  name  of  the 

Mooes ;  but  no  ruins.  fountain  Kaphamaum  is  not  necessarilT 

'  Dr  Wilson  says  the  stream  from  Wady  connected  with  the  name  of  the  city,  which 

eVHam&m  is  the  most  important ;  II.  p.  might  lie  in  a  wholly  different  place ;  since 

188.     As  we  saw  them,  that  from  Wady  such  appellative  names  are  often  repeated 

eF-R&budiyeh  was  at  least  ten  times  larger  in  Palestine;"    Erdk.   XV.   p.   339.    It 

than  the  other.  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  find  in  Pa- 

*  Hence  in  Jos.  B.  J.  ft.  10.  8,  the  read-  lestine  a  town  and  fountain  both  bearing 
lag  w0Tmrdrp  is  to  be  preferred,  and  is  the  same  name,  which  are  not  connected 
gjiran  in  the  eariier  editions.  and  adjacent  to  each  other ;  and  especially 

*  See  above,  pp.  344,  845.  Dr  Wilson  so,  as  would  be  the  case  here,  (if  the  ci^ 
also  says:  '*'Ain  et-Tin  .  .  •  which,  with  were  at  Tell  HAm,)  to  find  them  an  hour 
several  attendant  rills  rising  from  leas  apart  and  with  other  fountains  and  a  town 
oopious  sources  in  the  nei^ibonriiood,  sqp-  between. 
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skirmish  near  the  Jordan,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  the  hone 
of  Josephus  had  snnk  in  a  marsh,  by  which  he  was  injured  m 
the  wrist,  and  was  therefore  conyeyed  to  the  Tillage  Kephamome. 
There  he  remained  the  next  day  in  a  feverish  state ;  and  at 
night,  with  the  consent  of  the  physicians,^  was  conveyed  to 
Tarichaaa  at  the  southern  extremitr  of  the  lake. 

Josephus  at  this  time  was  the  leader  of  the  GtalilsRans,  who 
were  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  king  Agrippa  and  the  Bomaat. 
His  head-quarters  would  seem  to  have  be^  at  Tarichea;  at 
least  he  was  frequently  there,  and  once  escaped  thither  by  water 
as  to  a  place  of  security.*  Tiberias  vibrated  between  the  two 
parties.*  A  detachment  of  the  king's  troops  under  SyUa,  had 
pitched  five  miles  from  Julias,  the  northern  Bethsaida.  Against 
these  Josephus  had  sent  two  thousand  of  his  followers,  who  in- 
trenched themselves  near  the  Jordan,  a  furlong  distant  from  Ju- 
lias. These  were  joined  by  Josephus  himself  with  three  thousand 
troops  ;  and  the  next  day  the  ddrmish  took  place,  during  whidi 
occurred  the  accident  to  their  leader,  as  above  related.*  Sobs^ 
quently  other  troops  were  sent  by  water  from  Tarichsa  to 
Julias.' 

The  troops  of  Josephus,  hearing  of  his  accident,  turned  haek 
from  the  pursuit.  It  would  seem  that  both  he  and  they  feared, 
that  his  injury  was  much  mater  than  was  actually  the  case. 
It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  he  should  desire  to  be  con- 
veyed, probably  by  water,  to  his  quarters  at  Tarichs&a ;  nor 
that,  wearied  and  feverish,  he  should  stop  for  the  day  at  Eephar- 
nome ;  whence,  after  consulting  the  physicians,  he  proceeded  the 
next  night.* — I  have  said  he  was  probably  conveyed  by  water; 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  boats  were  frequently  passing  upon  the 
lake,  and  would  be  at  his  command.  But  even  if  we  supposed 
him  to  have  been  carried  by  land,  we  can  conceive  of  many 
reasons,  why  he  might  prefer  to  proceed  to  Kephamome  at  two 
hours'  distance,  rather  than  stop  an  hour  short  at  the  place  now 
known  as  Tell  Uihn.  At  the  former  he  may  have  had  warmer 
adherents,  more  friends  and  acquaintances,  better  physicians^ 
greater  security  from  an  attack  of  the  enemy,  or  other  like 
reasons.  If  the  object  in  conveying  him  after  his  iiguiy  to 
Kephamome  was  merely  to  bring  him  to  the  nearest  place  of 
covert,  why  was  he  not  rather  carrietl  to  Julias,  which  was  but 
a  furlong  distant  ?  The  circumstances  seem  to  show,  that  he 
was  on  lias  way  to  Tarichssa.^ 

>  ViU  I  72,  8i(«rr«  roa  Ur^.  of  eonrw,  not  to  tlie  pbce  wlihiMr  Im 

*  ViU  54  \n%  69.  aboiild  be  coo^ej^d,  Vnt  to  te  propritty 
'  n>id.  62,  68,  69.  of  reiiiovin<;  him  at  all. 

*  lb.  71,  72.  *  *"  The  ol^  of  canying  JoMphw  to 

*  Ibid.  78.  Capernau!!!  wm  not  ...  to  carry  hia  « 

*  The  opinion  of  the  phjadant  rtfenvd  itoge  on  his  waj  toTaaohaa;  bat  toea^ 
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I  see  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  regarding  Kephamome  as 
a^facent  to  the  fountain  Eaphamamn  in  the  plain  of  Genne- 
saiet 

lY.  The  circumstances  which  fix  the  site  of  Capernaum 
within  the  tract  of  Oennesaiet,  show  conclusiyely  that  it  could 
not  have  heen  situated  at  Tdl  Htlm. 

The  limits  of  Gennesaret,  as  we  have  seen,  are  definitely 
lasigned  hy  Josephus,  and  assented  to  by  Dr  Wilson  as  **  tolerably 
ODrrecf  ^  Its  northern  border  is  at  Ehfin  Minyeh ;  while  Tell 
H4m  is  situated  an  hour  distant  northeast. — ^Remarking  upon 
my  former  conclusion  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  Evange- 
litis,  '^  that  Capernaum  lay  on  that  part  of  the  western  shore 
known  as  the  region  of  Oennesaret,"  *  the  same  writer  says : 
'^  With  this  inference  I  agree  ;  though  I  beg  to  remark,  that  it 
thiows  no  light  on  the  extent  of  the  region  of  Gennesaret,  or 
the  exact  situation  within  it  of  the  town  of  Capernaum/'*  This 
ja  indeed  true  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words ;  but  when 
the  extent  of  the  region  is  definitely  settled  by  other  testimony, 
and  assented  to  by  the  objector  himself,  I  submit,  whether'it  is 
any  thing  more  than  an  evasion  of  the  argument,  to  sug^st 
(without  venturing  to  affirm)  a  wider  extension  of  the  region. 
Tet  such  is  all  the  notice  and  all  the  reply,  which  that  main 
aigument  has  ever  received.^ 

Again,  there  is  at  or  near  Tell  HtUn  no  fountain  whatever ; 
tiie  ancient  town  upon  that  spot  having  had  its  supply  of  water 
solely  fiDm  the  lake.  This  too  is  incompatible  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephus.' 

An  argument  in  fiivour  of  Tell  Htlm  has  been  drawn  from 
the  language  of  Mark,  when  narrating  that  Jesus  and  his  disci- 
ples departed  in  a  boat  to  the  desert  place  where  he  fed  the  five 
thousand :  "  And  the  people  saw  them  departing,  and  many 
knew  him,  and  ran  afoot  thither  out  of  all  cities,  and  outwent 
them,  and  came  together  unto  him."*  Here,  it  is  said,  "  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  see,  how  they  could  get  on  foot  to  the 
east  of  the  lake,  before  the  arrival  by  ship  of  Christ  and  his 
i^KNstles,  after  a  passage  of  which  no  adverse  circumstance  is 
related,  if  we  suppose  them  to  start  from  the  Eh&n  Minyeh, 
than  it  is  if  we  suppose  them  to  start  firom  Tell  Htlm."'     This 

wty  bim  after  his  injnrj  to  a  place  of  oo-  *  Ritter,  afl  we  bare  seen,  passes  orer 

inert;"  Wilson  Lands  etc.  II.  p.  146.  This  this  chief  argument  without  notice;  sod 

U  the  main  aivument  to  those  who  find  above,  p.  850. 

Capemanm  at  Tell  Htm,  *  See  above,  p.  850,  also  p.  a^l.  n.  5. 

'  See  the  first  propositioD  above,  pp.  *  Mark  6,  83.     Comp.  Matt   14,   IX 

S4S,  849.  Lnke  9,  11.     John  6,  2. 

*  See  the  second  proposition  above,  pp.  ^  Lands  of  the  Bible  IL  p.  145.    Ritter 
149,  850.  ErdL  XV.  p.  841. 

•  Lands  of  the  Bible  IL  p.  145. 
Vol.  III.-30* 
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again  is  true  in  the  letter ;  but  I  must  oonfeM  myself  nnaUe  to 
see  its  bearing  upon  the  present  question.  It  c^gumes,  that  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples  set  off  from  Capemaunij  which  is  neither 
said  nor  iiitimated  by  any  Evangelist.  The  circamstancea  make 
it  more  prr>l)ablc,  that  Jesus  and  the  twelve  were  on  the  iKHtli- 
western  part  of  the  lake  ;  and  that,  wishing  to  retire  to  a  solitaiy 
place  on  the  northeastern  shore,  where  there  would  be  no  boat,' 
they  preferred  to  take  with  them  a  boat,  in  which  they  ini|^t 
aftefwards  pass  over  directly  to  Capernaum.  They  natnnlly 
rowed  along  near  the  northern  shore ;  and  the  people  were  able 
to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  even  to  outgo  them.* 

v.  A  train  of  historical  notices,  extending  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  seems  to  fix  continuously  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum at  Khfin  Minyeh. 

The  earliest  mention  is  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome ;  fiom 
which  wo  only  learn,  that  Capernaum  in  their  day  was  still  a 
town  on  the  laJse  of  Gennesaret.'  In  another  place  Jerome  Bays, 
that  ^'  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  Bethsaida,  and  Chorasin,  weie 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake."  *  Of  course  he  doea  not  here 
name  the  towns  in  their  order,  for  Tiberias  was  the  Bouthem- 
most  of  all.  The  church  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  mnet  have 
existed  at  that  time.' 

Antoninus  Martyr  visited  Capernaum  about  A.  D.  600.  His 
mention  of  it  is  very  brief.  From  Tabor  he  went  to  Tiberias  ; 
then  to  Capernaum,  where  was  a  Basilica  including  the  house 
of  Peter ;  and  from  thence  through  encampments,  or  villages, 
or  cities,  to  the  two  sources  of  the  Jordan,*  All  this  is  of  little 
importance  for  determining  the  s})ecific  site  of  Capernaum  ;  but 
it  shows,  that  the  town  as  mentioned  by  Jerome,  and  probably 
the  church  spoken  of  by  Epiphanius,  still  existed  some  two 
centuries  later. 

The  next  notice  is  more  important.    Arculfus  the  French  Insb- 

>  Jolin  6,  22.  is  in  rnins ;  bat  then  is  no  trace  of  a  TcB. 

*  Another  rapposedooincidcDceiiiged  in  The  name,  too,  is  fint  heard  of  in  Ite 

favonr  of  Tell  Hum,  I  cannot  hut  regard  us  seyentccntli  centniy. 

fimoiful,  viz.  that  in  the  name  Tdl  Ilum  we  '  Onomast.  art  Qtphamaum,     EvnU- 

hare  a  trace  of  the  ancient  name  Capkar  ns  calls  it  a  viUoffe,  K^fui ;  Jerome,  cfpi' 

Jfakvm^  L  e.  Nahnm's  Tillage ;  so  So«U-  dum, 

ger  in  Allgem.  Lit  Zeit  Auril,  1842,  p.  *  *'Lacnm    Oeneeareth,  In  cnjns  Hton 

SSI.    Bitter  XV.  ^  841.    The  first  trlla-  Capernaum  et  Tiberias  et   Betliiaida  et 

ble  of  Nahym  might  indeed  possibly  be  Chorazaim  MtAs  sint;"  Hieron.  in  Eaa.  ix. 

dropped ;  althoogh  there  is  no  analogj  for  1.  p.  83.  ed.  Mart 

it     we  might  a&o  admit  the  rabstitotion  •  See  in  VoL  IL  p.  891  sq.  |uL  290^ 

of  IVU  for  Gaidar,  if  there  were  auj  pro-  292.] 

bable  grounds  ftr  it ;  faiit  as  in  the  case  *  **  Delude  venimas  inci^UtemTiboia- 

of  'Ain  Shems  for  the  Egyptian  Beth-  dem.  .  .  .     Deinde  venimus  in  Caphar- 

diemesh,  where  the Ibantain  remains thoosh  nanm  in  domnm  beati  Petri,  qua  cet  in 

the  city  is  destroyed;  see  VuL  I.  p.  25.^  87  J  Basilica.     Inde  veuientes  per  castra,  \f\ 

Bat  hoe  at  Tell  UAm  there  is  nothing  to  tIcoa,  \A  civitutes,  ad  duos  fontes  vvnimoi^ 

bod  to  laoh  a  change.    The  place  indeed  scilicet  Jor  et  Dan."    Antoo.  Mav^  7. 
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op  Tinted  PaleBtine  towards  the  close  of  the  seyenfh  century,  and 
mated  his  observations  to  Adamnanus.  In  connection  with  the 
lake  of  Galilee,  he  speaks  of  '^  the  level  and  grassy  plot,  where  the 
Saviour  fed  the  five  thousand ;  where  was  also  a  fonticulua  or 
mall  fountain ;  the  ^ace  was  on  this  side  of  the  lake,  looking 
towards  the  city  of  Tiberias,  which  was  in  the  soutL''  ^  He 
tiien  goes  on  to  say,  that  ^'  those  coming  from  Jerusalem,  who 
daaire  to  go  to  Oapemaum,  proceed  by  me  direct  way  through 
Tiberias  ;  thence  along  the  hLke  of  Gulilee,  and  through  the  pli^e 
tf  benedigtion  before  described  ;  from  whence,  along  the  margin 
of  tiie  same  lake,  by  not  a  long  circuit,  they  arrive  at  Caper- 
naum upon  the  shore."  •  Here  "  the  place  of  benediction"  can 
enly  be  the  place  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  just  before  men- 
tioned ;  which  is  thus  definitely  fixed,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
upon  the  shore  of  the  lake.*  The  term  fonticulus  could  hardly 
be  applied  in  strictness  either  to  'Ain  el-B&rideh  or  to  the 
Bound  Fountain  ;  and  might  seem  rather  to  refer  to  some  small 
somce  on  the  shore,  not  fiir  perhaps  ftom  MejdeL  But  no  such 
Cmntain  is  reported  by  modem  travellers  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  now 
knoiW,  the  plot  around  'Ain  el-Barideh  best  corresponds  with  the 
eireumstances  described.  From  that  plot,  wherever  it  was,  a 
dicuit  along  the  lake  brought  the  traveller  to  Capemaimi; 
obviously  the  first  town  upon  the  shore,  and  therefore  answering 
to  KhAn  Hinyeh. 

Arculfus  did  not  himself  visit  Capernaum  ;  but  he  describes 
tiie  place  as  he  saw  it  from  a  neighbouring  hill :  ^'  It  had  no 
trail ;  and  being  confined  to  a  narrow  space  between  the  moun- 
trin  and  lake,  it  extended  a  long  way  upon  the  shore  from  west 
to  east,  having  the  mountain  on  the  north  and  the  lake  on  the 
aontk"  *  The  hill  or  mountain,  from  which  Arculfus  had  this 
proej>ect,  is  unknown.  It  was,  however,  not  the  mount  of  the 
beatitudes  so  called,  nor  the  Hajar  en-Nusrany  ;  for  he  nowhere 
makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  either  of  these.'  But  as  he 
actually  visited  the  place  on  the  shore  north  of  Tiberias,  where 
the  five  thousand  were  supposed  to  have  been  fed,  the  probability 

*  At  &at  time,  as  now,  the  popular  be-  cnitn  Caphaniaiim  perreniimt  moritimam ;" 
Bef  held  the  miracle  to  have  been  wrouffht    Adamnan.  2.  25. 

•B  the  west  of  the  lake :  ^  Qui  looas  oitn  '  See  above,  p.  842. 

Bare  Galilan  eet,  retpideiu  civitatem  Ti-  *  **  Qiub,  tit  AnmlAu  refert,  qui  earn  de 

hifiadem  ah  anstrali  plaga  aibi  oconrren-  monte  yioino  proepexit,  mnnim  non  b»- 

tom ;"  Adamnan.  8.  24.    The  aite  of  the  bens,  angnsto  inter  montem  et  stagmim 

wSxmAb  was  later  changed  to  the  Hiyar  ooartata  spatio,  per  illam  maritimam  oram 

M-NosrAiiy.  longo  tramite   protenditur,    montem    ah 

*  **Qai  ab  Hlerosoljmis  desoendentes  aqulonali  plaga,  lacmn  yero  ab  anstraU 
G^ihamanm  adire  onpinnt.  per  Tlberia-  habens,  ab  occasu  in  ortum  extensa  diii- 
dem  Tia  radnnt  recta:  deinde  secns  lacnm  gitur;"  Adamnan.  2.  2iS. 

Galiten,  loenmcjoe  snperins  memorots  *  The  sermon  on  the  mount  had  not  Tet 
henadictionis  penriom  habent:  a  quo  per  been  connected  with  the  K&rftii  Hatttn; 
maiginwn  qjosdem  stagnl  son  loi^o  dr-    see  in  YoL  II.  p.  871  sq.  [iS.  240  sq.j 
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is^  that  he  ascended  an  adjacent  hill  near  the  lake  for  the  rery 
purpose  of  gaining  a  better  view  of  Capemanm.  From  that 
quarter  the  view  would  be  as  he  describes  it ;  embracing  the 
mountain  behind  the  town,  and  the  little  bay  on  the  south  of 
the  promontory ;  by  reason  of  which,  and  of  the  general  carf6 
by  which  the  shore  here  trends  northeast,  the  lake  appears  to  Ik, 
and  actually  does  lie,  on  the  south  of  the  promontory.  The  cor- 
rectness of  these  remarks  will  be  apparent  on  consulting  not 
only  Kiepert's  map,  but  more  especially  those  of  Lieut.  Lyndi 
and  of  M.  Isambert.'  All  these  considerations  seem  to  me  to 
render  it  more  than  probable,  that  the  Capernaum  of'  AroulfiiB 
was  at  Kh&n  MinyeL 

This  again  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  narratiye  of  St 
"Willibald,  who  visited  &e  Holy  Land-  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  Arculfus.  Fram 
Tiberias  he  proceeded  along  the  lake  by  Magdala  to  Capemaam, 
where  was  a  house  and  a  great  walL  Thence  he  went  on  to  Beth- 
saida,  where  was  a  church  ;  and  remaining  there  one  niffht,  ha 
came  in  the  morning  to  Chorazin,  where  also  was  a  dmioh. 
His  next  stage  was  the  sources  of  Uie  Jordan.*  This  narmtifo 
gives  us  distinctly  the  order  of  the  towns  along  the  lake ;  and 
thus  fills  out  and  confirms  the  accounts  of  Jerome,  AntoniniH^ 
and  Arculfus.  The  Capernaum  of  them  aU  was  obviooal^  at 
Khdn  Minyeh. 

No  further  notice  of  Capernaum  occurs  until  late  in  Urn 
time  of  the  crusades,  when  the  KQrtln  Hattin  had  now  become 
the  mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  and  is  usually  mentioned  in  ooii- 
nection  with  Capernaum.  Thus  Eugesippus,  who  wrote  not 
earlier  than  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfUi  century,  says  that 
'^  the  descent  of  that  mountain,  where  our  Lord  preached  to  the 
multitudes,  was  two  miles  from  Capernaum."'  Here  he  undeiv 
states  the  distance  between  Khfin  Minyeh  and  the  mouth  of 
Wady  el-Hamdm  ;  yet  in  so  doing  he  leaves  no  doubt  but  that 
he  regarded  Capernaum  as  situated  at  the  former  spot. 

Of  the  like  tenor  is  the  language  of  Brocardus  near  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.     Having  spoken  of  the  mount  of  the 

>  Tbe  Utter  in  the  Bnlletiii  de  la  Soo.    . . .  ibi  fiiit  domu  et  nranis  magaot  • .  • 
de  Gi-ogr.  Janv.   1854.— It  is  tnie,  that    Et  inde  pergebant  ad  BeUiMidam  . . .  iU 


Tell  IKim,  a«  Been  from  a  distance,  seemi  eat  nimo  eocleda.    Et  lliio  i 

to  have  a  mountain  behind  it ;  bot  it  ii  noctem,    mane   peigebant    ad 

only  a    very    gradual    acclivity,    which  ...    ibi    fnit    eocletia    Chriilia 

reaches  its  elevation  a  mDe  or  two  beyond,  etc"    ViU  St.  WOlibaldi  §§  18,  17.     9m 

At  Khun  Minyeh  the  steep  wall  rises  im-  also  in  Wright's  Earfy  Travels  in  Pitoetim, 

mediately,  and  leaves  but  a  narrow  space  p.  16  sq. 

between  it  and  the  bay.  *  *'  Secnndo  milliario  a  CaplianiaaBi, 

*  "  Kt  inde  (sc.  Tiberiade)  ibunt  circa  descensos  illios  montis  est,  in  quo  Mrso- 

marD,ctpi>rgebant8ccus  vicumlflaf^len«.  oinatns  est  ad  torbas;"  Engea^ipi.  !■  L 

£t  veniebaut  ad  ilium  vicnm  Caphamaum  AUatii  Symmikta  pi  109 
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BeatitodeSy  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  ^'  at  its  foot  rises  a  fountain^ 
which  some  dream  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile."  He  regards  it  ai 
the  source  mentioned  by  Josephos ;  but  whether  he  luus  in  view 
the  Bound  Fountain  or  'Ain  el-B&rideh,  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
for  he  immediately  adds,  that  at  twenty  paces  from  the  fountain 
and  by  the  lake,  is  the  place  where  Jesus  appeared  to  his  dis- 
ciples after  his  resurrection.  ^^  From  that  place  easteily  after  one 
iMirue  (hour)  is  the  city  of  Capernaum,  foimerly  glorious ;  but 
now  a  humble  village,  containing  scarcely  seven  fishermen's 
hsits*^  ^  This  again  is  decisive  as  to  the  position  of  the  Caper- 
saom  of  that  day  at  Eh&n  Minyeh. 

Nearly  forty  years  after  Brocardus  thus  wrote,  Marinus 
Stnuius  (A.  D.  1321)  presented  to  the  pope  his  plan  for  the 
neovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  including  a  description  of  the  conn* 
tiy.  He  copies  almost  literaUy  what  Brocardus  says  of  the 
mount  where  our  Lord  preached  ;  and  of  the  fountain  at  its 
foot,  which  Marinus  says  was  thirty  paces  from  the  lake.' 
Th^,  referring  to  bis  map,  he  proceeds:  '^In  no.  xxL  is 
Capernaum,  near  the  northern  side  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  at 
two  leagues'  (hours')  distance  ; "  meaning  obviously  two  hours 
ftom  the  northern  end.*  This  again  fixes  the  Capernaum  of  his 
dfty  at  Kh&n  MinyeL 

The  testimony  of  Quaresmius,  about  A.  D.  1620,  is  brie^ 
but  decisive  ;  since  he  names  the  place.  On  the  site  of  Caper- 
mum,  he  says,  are  many  ruins,  and  a  miserable  diveraorium 
(Kh&n),  called  in  Arabic  Menich  (Minyeh),  six  miles  distant 
fiom  the  place  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake.*  This  ex- 
plains also  the  **  two  leagues"  of  Marinus  Sanutus. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  further.  The  amount  of  all 
this  series  of  testimony,  fairly  considered,  is  to  show,  that  from 
the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  down  to  Quaresmius,  the  site 
of  Capernaum  was  regarded  as  known ;  and,  by  the  better  class 

'  '^  Ab  boo  ^to  s!  leris  per  riginti  of  langnmge  to  pkoe  tbo  terminut  d  gt» 

pMRM  anpra  mare  Galiline»  ett  locus  ubi  at  tbe  base  of  the  moimtaiii  or  near  it ;  if 

Ghzistui,  eto  .  .  .  Ab  eo  loco  orientem  so  meant,  tbe  daoae  would  bave  been  pre- 

▼ernis  per  nnara  lencam  est  Capernaum,  c«ded  bj  inde  or  the  like,  as  elsewberev— 

dyitas  quondam  gloriosa,  sed  nunc  tIcus  Dr  Wilson  appeals  to  tbe  map  of  Bl  S*- 

faunilii^  viz  seplem  babens  casas  piscato-  nutus^  Tbis  is  ratber  unsafe  ground ;  since 

mm  ;"  Brocardus  e.  4.  p.  178.  on  bis  map  be  puts  tbe  mount  of  Beati- 

*  **  Ad  pedem  ejus  oritur  fons,  juxta  tudes  at  quite  a  distance  north  of  thu  lake. 
flMre  GalilffSB  ad  zzx.  passua,  qnam  diennt  It  seems  Tery  donbtfU  wbetber  Sanutof 
▼•nam  KilL"    Marin.  Sanut.  8.  14.  &  p.  erer  saw  tbe  lake. 

S47.  *  **In  pnesentia  in  illius  (so.  Caphar- 

*  **  In  xxL  est  Caphamsum,  prop^  latui  nanrn^  situ  multn  minse  cemuntur,  et  mi- 
aquilonare  maris  Galilee,  ad  duas  leu-  serabile  diversorium  ...  A  looo  undo  Joi«- 
cm;"  ibid.  8.  4.  7.  p.  247.  Tbe  pbrase  danis  influit  in  mare  GaliUeie  distat  ad  sex 
**ad  duas  leuoas"  bere  refinrt  to  propi;  milliaria.  Arabice  Alenich  nuncupator." 
Jut  as  b  the  preoediiu^  note  **  ad  XXX  pas-  Quaream.  IL  pi  S6& 

fofl  "  refers  to/MjT/a.  ft  is  against  tbalawi 
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of  pilgrims  at  least,  was  held  to  be  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
plain  el-Ghuweir. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  recapitulate  the  points  which  I  haTe 
endeavoured  to  maintain,  viz. 

That  Oennesaret  was  a  known  and  limited  tract. 

That,  according  to  the  Evangelists,  Capernaum  was  situated 
in  or  near  that  tract. 

That  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Josephus  go  to  fix  it 
near  'Ain  et-Tin. 

That  down  to  the  seventeenth  century  it  i^as  recogniied 
there  by  all  the  more  intelligent  travellers. 

It  was  apparently  during  the  same  seventeenth  centuiy,  that 
the  tradition  began  to  waver,  and  to  transfer  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum to  Tell  Hflm.  The  latter  is  first  mentioned  by  Nan^ 
about  A.  D.  1674.' 

Bethsaida.  Besides  the  general  inference  from  the  name 
and  other  circumstances,  that  Bethsaida  was  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  not  far  from  Capernaum,  we  have  (I  think)  already  dis- 
covered some  datUy  by  which  to  assign  for  it  a  more  specific  po» 
flition. 

When  our  Lord  sent  away  the  disciples  from  the  place  where 
he  had  fed  the  five  thousand  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
lake,  Mark  relates  that  they  entered  into  a  boat  in  order  to  cnw 
the  lake  to  Bethsaida ;  while  John  says,  they  departed  hi 
Capernaum.  Being  driven  out  of  their  course  by  the  wind  and 
waves,  after  daybreak  Jesus  comes  to  them  walking  on  the 
water ;  they  land  in  the  tract  Oennesaret,  and  repair  to 
Capernaum.* 

Here  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  Mark'  and  John  dis- 
appears at  once,  if  Bethsaida  lay  near  to  Capernaum,  and  if  the 
disciples  perhaps  intended  first  to  touch  at  the  former  pleoei 
before  landing  at  the  latter.  As  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
course  towards  the  south,  and  came  to  Capernaum  from  that 
quarter,  it  would  seem  most  probable  that  Bethsaida  lay  north 
of  Capernaum. 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  language  of  Jerome, 
where  he  says  that  '^  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  Bethsaida,  and  Cho- 
razin,  were  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake."  ■  He  probably 
here  names  Capernaum  first,  as  the  most  important ;  and  then 
Tiberias,  the  southernmost,  as  more  important  in  his  day  than 
the  two  remaining  places  ;  one  of  which,  at  least,  was  then 
deserted.     As  neither  of  these  two  towns  are  ever  spoken  o^  in 


*  Nan,  VoTago  p.  572.     See  above,  in        ■  See  abore,  p.  854.  a  4. — . 
Vol.  II.  p.  408.  [ill  800.]  ait.  Beihzaida :  «'  CiTitas  crt  GalOMi . . . 

*  Mark  G,  45.     John  6,  17. — Mark  6,  propb   ftagntim  Geoeaueth."       F 
58.    Matt  14,  84.    John  6,  24.  25.  mjts:  v^f  if  Twi^nfirf  Xi^ 
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Bcriptore  or  elsewfaere,  as  in  any  connection  with  the  tract  of 
Oennesarety  they  are  more  probahly  to  be  sought  as  before,  on 
ihe  north  of  Capernaum. 

To  all  this  comes  the  direct  testimony  of  St.  Willibald 
already  quoted.^  He  passed  from  Tiberias  alon^  the  lake  by 
Magdala  to  Capernaum  ;  and  thence  to  Bethsaida,  where  he 
remained  over  night.  This  accords  with  and  confirms  the  infer- 
ence above  drawn  from  Scripture  and  the  language  of  Jerome. 

We  have  found  Capernaum  at  Ehfin  Minyeh ;  and  the 
pioMem  now  is,  to  find  a  place  corresponding  to  Bethsaida,  on 
the  shore  north  of  the  ithfin,  and  not  far  distant  from  it. 
Buch  a  place  is  et-Tfibighah,  situated  on  the  shore  about  two 
thirds  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Ehfin,  and  presenting  the  evidence 
of  its  antiquity  in  the  massive  Boman  reservoir  above  described^ 
ftnd  in  other  less  important  remains.* 

There  seems  good  reason,  therefore,  for  fixing  upon  et-T&- 
loghah  as  the  ancient  Bethsaida  of  Galilee.' 

Chobazin. — ^I  have  already  related  the  circumstances,  which 
foibid  me  to  regard  the  trivial  remains  at  Eerazeh  as  repre- 
senting the  site  of  the  ancient  Chorazin.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  both  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin  appear  to 
have  been  places  of  importance.  Bethsaida  is  expressly  called 
a  city.'  Chorazin  is  mentioned  but  twice  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  first  occasion,  it  is  said  that  our  Lord 
''began  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works 
were  done."  •  These  cities,  both  there  and  in  the  other  passage, 
were  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capemaunf.  In  the  same  oon- 
nection,  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  are  contrasted  with  Tyre  and 
Bidon ;  showing  not  indeed  that  they  were  large  cities  like 
those,  but  that  at  any  rate  they  were  not  merely  inconsiderable 
villages.  It  would  seem,  that  the  three,  Capernaum,  Bethsaida, 
and  Chorazin,  were  at  that  epoch,  and  before  the  building  up  of 
Tiberias,  the  chief  towns  along  the  lake  ;  and  our  Lord,  residing 
in  Capernaum,  showed  forth  his  mighty  works  chiefiy  in  those 
three  places,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other. 

'  See  ftbore,  p.  S56L  be    of  much  weight      And  Ibrther,   It 

*  See  Above,  pp.  345,  846.  does  not  appear  fVom  Seetaen's  narrative, 

*  Bitter  placet  Bethiaida  at  Kh&n  Min-  that  he  learned  thia  name  from  his  guidea 
yeh ;  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Seetten,  at  all  Mure  probably  he  obtained  it  from 
wIm>  is  soppoeed  to  have  heard  there  the  the  Greek  bishop  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  with 
MUDe  B4t-Ssaida  from  his  guides ;  E>dk.  whom  he  lodged  at  Hasbeiya ;  from  whom 
XV.  pp.  8dd-835.  See  above,  Vol  II.  p.  too,  doubtlets,  he  learned  tha^  Tell  U6m 
406.  n.  8.  [iii.  p.  296.  n.}— The  suggestion,  was  Capernaum,  and  that  Choraxin  waa 
thai  the  testimony  of  those  guides,  who  oast  of  the  lake;  Reisen,  BerL  1854,  Bd. 
omie  from  the  eastern  tide  of  the  lake,  L  pp.  844.  345,  comi».  pp.  828,  827. 
might  rest  on  ancient  tradition,  which  had        *  See  above,  p.  847. 

baan  for  centuries  lost  among  the  people        *  John  1,  45. 

on  the  west  of  the  lake,  it  too  faneObl  to        *  Matt  11,  21 ;  oomp^  LdU  10^  18» 
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EusebitUB  and  Jerome  merely  speak  of  Chorazin  in  their  day 
88  deserted ;  it  lay  two  Boman  miles  fiom  Capemaum,  but  the 
direction  is  not  given.'  But  Jerome  elsewhere  says  expressly, 
that  all  these  towns  lay  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake ;  and  he 
apparently  names  Choradn  as  the  northernmost.*    To  the  same 

Sirpose  is  the  testimony  of  St.  Willibald  already  quoted  abovet.' 
e  passed  from  Tiberias  by  Magdala  to  Capernaum,  Bethsaidai 
and  Chorazin  in  succession ;  and  thence  to  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan.  The  slight  mention  of  Chorazin  by  Brocardus  likewise 
places  it  on  the  northeast  of  Capernaum,  towards  the  entiance 
of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake.^ 

In  view  of  all  the  preceding  considerations,  and  regarding 
the  site  of  Capernaum  as  at  Kh&n  Minyeh,  I  am  unable  to 
xesist  the  conclusion,  that  the  site  of  Chorazin  is  to  be  sou^t  at 
Tell  Htlm.  It  was  a  Jewish  city ;  and  the  remains  of  its 
splendid  synagogue  testify  to  its  ancient  importance,  even  as 
contrasted  with  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Thus  with  the  remains  of  the  three  ancient  sites  still  seen 
along  the  shore,  Eh&n  Minyeh,  et-T&bighah,  and  Tell  Httan,  irt 
are  able,  on  something  more  than  merely  probable  grounds,  to 
connect  the  names  of  the  three  lost  ancient  cities,  Capernaum, 
Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin.* 

Should  any  one  still  be  disposed  to  lay  weight  upon  the  name 
Eerfizeh,  as  having  some  possible  connection  with  the  ancient 
Chorazin  ;  let  him  consider,  whether,  after  the  destruction  of  tlie 
town  upon  the  shore,  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  may  not  have 
retired  to  that  spot,  and  there  built  up  a  village  bearing  the  same 
name.  A  complete  analogy  for  such  an  hypothesis  exists  in  the 
case  of  the  ancient  Zarephath  or  Sarepta,  on  the  shore  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  site  are  still  seen 
on  the  plain  near  the  sea ;  while  its  modem  representative,  the 

'  Onoxnast  art  Chorotainu    As  in  the  which  is  not  Galilee,  bat  was  bejond  Jor> 

case  of   Capernanm,  Eosebins  here  calls  dan ;  B.  J.  2.  9.  1,  'O  fihw  (♦Ouvirat)  . . . 

Chorazin  a  village,  K^firi ;  Jerome,  oppi-  rrf^ci  Katadp§tWf  irfty  rf  xdrtt  rovAwvrurf 

^MPM. — The  reaaing  of  ihe  Greek  is  erro-  'lovKid^a,    In  like  manner  PIidj  and  Je- 

neonslj  tuxlve  («jS')  miles;  while  that  of  romebothspeakof  Julias  as  east  of  the  Jor- 

Jerome,  on  any  of  the  various  theories,  dan;  e.  g.  Plin.  H.  N.  5.  15,  ^'JordaMt 

oan  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximation  in  lacnm  se  fnndit .  . .  amoenis  circnmiep* 

lio  tfw  truth.  tum  oppidis,  ab  oriente  Juliade  et  Hippo." 

*  ffieron.  Coram.  In  Esa.  Iz.  1,  p.  88,  ed.  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Matt  ztL  18,  *'  PhOip- 
Mmi,  '*Laenm  Genesareth,  in  c^jua  litora  pus  ...  ex  nomine  iSli«  ejus  (Angniti) 
Cepemaum  et  Tiberias  et  Bethsaida  et  Juliadem  iran$  Jordanem  extnudt*  Bat 
Oboroaaim  sitae  sint**  M.  De  Sanlcj  in  a  slashing  style  of  criti- 

*  See  abov«,  p  868.  cism  extends  Gaulonitis  to  tiie  wMt  of  the 

*  ^  Pfoinde  4  dvitate  Corocaim  et  ostio  lake ;  thinks  Plinj  was  mistaken  ;  and  nh 
florii  Jordanis  oontra  aquilonem,"  etc  fers  the  Julias  of  Jerome  to  Herod's  JuBaa 
Brooarilus  a  4.  p.  178.  in  Perea,  although   Jerome  is  expressly 

*  M.  De  Sanlcy  assumes,  that  Tell  HAm  speakhig  of  that  buOt  bjr  Philip.  See 
was  the  site  of  Julias,  the  northern  Beth-  more  above  in  VoL  11.  p.  818.  il  8.  [liL 
aaida ;  Narrat  XL  p.  489  sq.     But  Jose-  80a  n.  a] 

phoi  places  Jnliaa  Sn  lower  Gaulonitis, 
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Tillage  Sdrafend,  lies  at  a  dbtance  upon  the  hills  back  of  the 
plaiiL^ 


We  set  o£F  fiom  Blr  Eer&zeh  at  1.40,  taking  a  course  about 
N.  30^  W.  in  order  to  strike  a  road  leading  irom  the  north  end 
of  the  lake  to  Si^ed.  This  was  said  to  pass  not  fiur  from  Jubb 
Ytksuf^  where  our  muleteers  were  to  wait  for  us.  We  would 
gladly  have  taken  the  route  by  the  ruins,  and  so  up  along  the 
maia  valley ;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  a  p^th  in  that  direction. 
We  rose  gradually  as  we  advanced  ;  and  at  1.55  came  out  upon 
the  higher  open  region.?  At  2.10  we  came  to  our  former  road 
Qjk  1838)  from  the  lake  to  Safed,  and  turned  into  it  on  a  course 
aboot  N.  70^  W.  At  2.25  we  crossed  one  of  the  heads  of  the  val- 
ley we  had  ascended  from  TeU  Hilm,  here  running  about  S.  20^  E. 
and  ten  minutes  later  descended  into  the  other  and  main  head, 
coming  down  from  the  very  base  of  the  higher  Safed  hills.  Rising 
ufaon  the  other  side  we  came  at  2.55  to  the  Damascus  road, 
iniich  comes  up  from  Ehfin  Minyeh  by  Eh&n  Jubb  Ytlsuf,  and 
passes  on  to  the  bridge  below  the  HMeh.  Here  we  waited  fifteen 
minutes,  while  a  messenger  brought  up  the  muleteers  from  the 
Khftn,  some  half  a  mile  distant. 

At  3.10  we  set  off  again  on  the  northern  road.  The  path  to 
the  bridge  soon  diverged  on  the  right.  We  kept  along  on  a 
4iiect  course  near  the  higher  hills ;  and,  recrossing  the  main 
head  of  the  valley  above  mentioned,  had  it  upon  our  left  as  we 
gradually  ascended.  It  here  has  the  Safed  mountain  for  its 
western  bank.'  As  we  reached  the  higher  tract,  we  had  again 
traces  of  a  limestone  formation  ;  almost  the  only  stones  not  vol- 
canic, which  we  had  seen  since  Ltlbieh,  except  the  precipices  of 
Wady  HamfiuL  Near  the  highest  point  we  fell  in  with  a  laige 
black  snake,  three  feet  or  more  long,  the  only  one  I  saw  in  the 
country. 

On  coming  in  view  of  the  lake  of  the  Htdeh,  the  road  descends 
gradually  to  the  plain  along  its  shore.  After  following  this  road 
mr  a  time,  we  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  ascending  reached  at 
4.20  the  village  of  Ja'dneh.  It  lies  nearly  midway  up  the  de- 
clivity of  the  western  mountain  ;  and  is  one  of  the  four  villages, 
which  occupy  this*  declivity,  overlooking  the  Ard  el-Khait  and 
the  lake  of  the  Htlleh  beyond.  Here,  indeed,  we  could  overlook 
both  the  lakes  ;  and  could  see  that  the  Htlleh  was  the  highest 
by  some  hundreds  of  feet,  as  it  seemed.    The  village  of  Ja'tlneh 

*  Sm  Vol.  n.  pp.  474,  475.  [ia  412,  Hatdn  228%    We  were  now  upon  hi^ 
418.1  table  land. 

*  Bearingt  at  1.55 :  riberia«195%  Blr  *  Bearingi   at   8.45:    Tiberiat    184*. 
Kariaeh  217%  i  m.    Mnidel2ir.    KOm  KbAn  192% 
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IS  still  Bonth  of  the  upper  lake.  A  Wady  with  a  small  stream 
descends  on  the  south  of  the  village.  Another  village,  Fi/im, 
lies  on  the  north,  about  a  mile  distant,  with  a  Wady  of  the  same 
name  just  beyond,  which  descends  to  the  lake.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
was  here  seen  in  all  his  majesty.  The  mows  and  ice  upon  his 
crown  were  much  diminished,  since  we  last  saw  him  in  April* 

In  one  of  the  lanes  of  Ja'tHneh  I  came  upon  the  broken  shaft 
of  a  granite  column,  still  standing.  On  a  garden  wall  near  by 
was  a  capital  of  limestone,  of  the  Jewish  type,  that  is,  a  sort  of 
Doric  with  parallel  rings.  It  once  belonged,  probably,  to  a  syna- 
gogue. 

In  the  Khait  there  is  an  encampment  of  Turkmfins^  chiefly  at 
el-MOnt&r  ;  they  are  said  to  have  remained  here  fiom  foriner 
times,  and  keep  themselves  distinct.  There  is  alsa  an  encamp- 
ment of  Kurds.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  various  tribes  of 
Arabs  dwelUng  in  tents. — The  Jisr  Ben&t  Ta'kdb  seemed  to  be 
about  five  miles  distant.  It  was  not  here  visible,  nor  its  Khftn  ; 
but  we  coidd  see  the  road  passing  up  from  it,  and  leading  acnM 
the  country  beyond  the  Jordan. 

Both  yesterday  and  to  day  we  passed  several  fields  of  gnin 
in  the  process  of  harvesting,  while  others  near  by  were  yet  quite 
green.  This  was  said  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  earlier  sowing 
o[  the  former.     The  earlier  the  seed-time,  the  earlier  the  harvest 

During  the  day  I  had  found  myself  quite  unwell,  and 
reached  Ja'tineh  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  The  complaint 
increased  from  day  to  day ;  and  afterwards  detained  me  for 
several  days  at  H&sbciya. 

Wednesdayy  May  19th. — We  sent  oflf  the  muleteers  by  the 
road  along  the  plain  ;  intending  ourselves  to  take  a  route  lying 
above  the  foot  of  the  mountains  along  the  line  of  villages.  Our 
object  in  this  was  to  visit  a  site  of  ruins,  called  Kasyfln,  of 
which  we  had  several  times  heard,  even  as  far  back  as  at  Kefr 
Bir'im. 

Leaving  Ja'ftneh  at  6.20,  we  came  at  6.45  to  the  channel  of 
Wady  Fir'im  ;  the  village  being  above  us  on  the  left,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  On  the  way  we  started  up  an  immense 
hawk  or  vulture,  with  yellow  breast  and  black  wings,  as  lai^  as 
a  middle  sized  dog.  Our  Arabs  called  it  Attib.  At  7  o'dock 
we  were  at  Mugh&r,  the  third  village  ;  and  pifi^sed  directly  under 
it.  We  saw  here  columns  in  a  wall,  and  sepidchral  excavatioiis. 
Here  Jebel  SCinnin  came  in  sight ;  having  on  it  apparently  more 
snow  than  Hermon.*     At  7.15  was  the  fountain  of  the  village ; 

*  Bearings  at  Ja'ftneh:  FVlm5\  Ma-  '  B^aringK  from  Moghar:  el-Mankiili- 

^4r  25  \  South  end  of  lake  M  .  Tell  el-  beh  15:>  .    el-Muntftr  liX)  \     Ttrnel-Feist 

FeraiS  beyond  the  Jordan,  96  .  Jebel  eah-  100  .     South  end  of  lake  G0\  Xortk  end 

Sheikh  36.    el-Milntar  SS%  of  lake  30'.    Jeb«l  eth-Shiikh  S6\  M^ 
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lyiog  nearer  indeed  to  the  next  village^  but  need  only  \j 
MnghAr. 

We  came  at  7.25  to  Kab&'a,  the  largest  of  the  fonr  villagM, 
ntoated  on  a  projecting  point  between  two  small  Wadya  We 
passed  back  of  it,  where  on  the  ridge  was  a  small  pond  of  water 
collected  from  a  fountain.  At  7.37  was  the  fountain  of  Edbft'a, 
and  a  sepulchre  in  a  large  rock  near  by.  We  now  came  to  the 
deep  Wady  Lauz,  and  descended  its  steep  grassy  declivity, 
crossing  the  water-bed  at  7.45.  It  seemed  to  be  connected  witii 
a  raTine,  which  was  seen  crossing  the  plain  towards  the  souUi  end 
of  the  lake.  After  ascending  the  northern  bank,  we  almost 
immediately  descended  again  into  Wady  'Amt^h,  a  deep 
ravine  coming  down  from  S.  70®  W.  and  uniting  just  above  us 
with  another  one  on  the  north.  On  its  northern  side,  a  little 
east  of  us,  was  a  Tell  called  Mughr  en-Namar,  from  caves  near 
it.  Crossing  the  water-bed  at  8.07,  we  ascended  and  kept  along 
as  before,  over  low  spurs  and  shallow  Wadys.  At  o.35  we 
reached  Martls,  the  ruin  of  a  small  village  built  of  unhewn 
stones,  like  those  behind  us,  with  a  tank  now  dry.  A  few  olive 
trees  and  fig  trees  around  it  seemed  to  show,  that  it  had  not 
been  Icmg  desolate.  There  was  here  also  a  small  arable  tract. 
We  were  now  nearly  opposite  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  which 
bore  N.  87®  E. 

Passing  on  and  crossing  another  ravine,  we  saw  at  8.50  two 
sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rocb  ;  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to  the  site 
called  Easytln.  Having  so  often  heard  of  these  ruins,  we  were 
disappointed  in  finding  only  the  remains  of  a  common  town, 
larger  indeed  than  Marils,  but  like  it  built  of  unhewn  stones, 
and  now  thickly  overgrown  with  thistles.  There  was  also  a 
tank  now  without  water.  The  declivity  in  firont  descends  to 
Wady  Hend&j,  here  coming  out  fix)m  the  W.  N.  W.  of  which  in* 
deed  it  forms  the  high  southwestern  side.  The  Hend&j  is  joined 
not  far  above  by  Wady  'Uba,  which  is  just  north  of  Kasytln.* — 
I  afterwards  learned  from  the  Bev.  Mr  Porter  of  Damascus,  that 
he  and  Dr  Paulding  once  passed  up  from  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Hendaj  to  Safed.  After  ascending  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  they 
came  to  a  site  of  ruins  on  the  southern  side,  for  which  they 
heard  no  name  ;  but  found  columns  as  of  a  temple,  and  also  an 
upright  stone  three  feet  high  with  a  Greek  inscription,  which 
they  did  not  copy.  This  spot  could  only  have  been  Kasytln ; 
though  we  saw  there  no  columns  nor  inscriptions.  The  col- 
umns, not  improbably,  may  have  been  those  of  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue. 

Around  Kasyfln  is  an  arable  tract  larger  than  that  at 

el  SQnnfn  20\  Tell  el-H&rrtweh,  jott  *  Bearingi  et  Kei^ikiii  BCtf6s  191*. 
Ofer  'Ain  MelUhah,  19 ^  Sooth  end  of  vppn  Uikt  95*. 


Ovr  nie  tins  &r  te>-dsT  kid  been  qnlesB' 
aUe  cue.  wmtfy  whliofit  a  i«uli  and  tlmm^  tiactB 
■hmit  mrtiaililr  !ij  fhr  Tninj  tHrTtln  Tlie  npoD  is  oae  cf 
Uk  and  fpon,  eonndaabfy  dented  aboie  Ike  pkm,  but  iMnag 
■■di  fc'g^ti^t  lucMuitaflif  tovaids  tbe  west. 

Tbere  being  no  imd  to  the  north  maom  Wadj  Hendij,  we 
■0V,  as  9.10,  torned  devn  eastward  into  the  month  of  thai 
^aDer,  desceiidii^  tat  ofer  a  gentk  coltiTated  Afpe  and  then 
Ij  a  Terj  ftem  ^cfiritr ;  in  all  not  hm  than  from  three  hnn- 
died  to  four  hnndicd  feet.  We  came  to  the  bottom  at  9^ 
and  Cjcuid  a  fine  limpid  tticam  of  water.  Farther  np,  the  Wndf 
k  eaDed  d-M n'addandjeh,  and  has  its  beginning  near  el-JidL* 
We  fcDowed  down  the  brook  to  the  {dam.  A  tm^eDed  toad 
passes  up  the  TaDer,  coming  apparently  from  the  Jisr  Benit 
Yalob.  Crossii^  the  pdnt  of  the  left  hand  hill  at  9JS5/  we 
tamed  to  the  left  on  a  northern  road  ;  and  at  10  o'ekck  came 
to  a  fork  where  it  k  cioescd  bjr  a  road  from  the  Jisr  to  Kedea 
Here  our  mnleteeis  weie  waiting.  We  followed  the  Kedes  road; 
and  at  10.10  b^an  to  ascend  the  hiUs,  whkh  here  again  ran 
ooite  down  to  the  lake.'  Oor  conrBO  was  about  northwest 
The  plain  aloi^  the  lake  k  fertik,  and  differs  from  the  Ohtr  in 
being  prodoctiTe  withoat  irrigation. 

hi  asceoding  the  hillsy  we  rose  first  to  a  small  frrtik  pkin ; 
and  then  again  to  another  larger ;  forming  two  steps  of  the 
ascent.  The  second  k  drained  by  a  Wady,  which  breaks  down 
to  the  HtUeh  through  a  gap  •;  thk  at  11  o'clock  bore  east, 
and  IB  a  little  south  of  Mellahah.  Here  we  began  to  climb 
the  still  higher  hilk  in  the  northwest ;  from  which,  as  we 
ascended,  there  was  a  fine  view  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
lake.  At  11.15  we  came  out  upon  tbe  high  plain  or  pkteau  of 
Kedes  ;  and  had  on  our  left,  8.  60""  W.  a  prominent  Tell  with 
ruins,  called  Khuraibeh.  We  turned  oSj  without  a  path,  to 
ykit  it. 

On  approaching  the  foot  of  the  Tell  we  came  upon  an  oil- 
press  of  former  days.  We  ascended  from  the  north ;  and  hers, 
not  far  above  the  base,  was  an  ancient  sepulchre  in  gDod  preser- 
vation. The  lower  (northern)  side  of  a  sunken  rock  had  been 
laid  bare,  and  hewn  so  as  to  form  a  perpendicular  surface  ;  in 
thk  was  a  door,  with  an  inclined  plane  leading  down  to  it ; 
whik  upon  the  rock  above  was  a  cyclopean  wall.  We  saw 
no  other  tombs.  We  reached  tbe  top  at  11.40.  The  place  k 
high  and  sightly;  overlooking  the  deep  and  rugged  Wady 

*  See  Vol  Up.  446.  RiL  870.1  Bediwy  roint  akmg  the  low  hilU  wUch 
'  At  0  r>5,  el-HQirAweh  bore  12**.  bouDd  tbe  bottom  land  of  the  pUin  ootlN 

•  B<^ritige  at  laiO:  ChUUih  144%  8 
WOkkU  irr,  2  m.    Thete  aie  two 
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He&dfij  on  the  soath,  and  the  plain  of  Eedes  towards  the 
aorib,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  the  plain  of  the  Htdeh 
north  of  it  Wady  Hendftj  hreaks  down  just  above  between  loAy 
precipices.  At  the  foot  of  the  Tell  on  the  north,  is  a  strip  of 
fewer  plain,  aboat  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  some  fifty  feet 
Of  more  below  the  plain  of  Eedes.  It  has  on  the  north  a  rocky 
eminence,  and  is  drained  to  the  Hendfij  by  a  Wady  on  the  west 
tftheTelL 

On  the  summit  of  the  Tell  are  many  large  heaps  of  stones^ 
Borne  of  the  stones  are  large  and  squared,  but  not  hewn.  We 
•aw  neither  bevelled  stones,  nor  columns.  Most  of  the  stones, 
apparently,  had  often  been  built  up  into  houses  of  different 
•pochfl.  Mere  also  were  two  oil-presses  ;  or,  rather,  one  of  them 
was  peihaps  the  vat  for  receiving  the  oil ;  it  was  round  and  deep, 
and  lower  and  smaller  than  the  press.  These  presses  show,  that 
the  olive  was  once  extensively  cultivated  here ;  while  now  not 
aa  olive  tree  is  seen.  Many  oaks  (Baltta)  are  scattered  round 
about.' 

This  Tell  had  been  seen  and  noted  by  Dr  Smith  when  at  Eedes 
in  1844 ;  and  I  had  formerly  suggested  the  inquiiy,  whether  it 
Blight  not  possiUy  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hazor  of  Naphtali* 
We  had  now  come  hither  to  examine  this  point  upon  the  spot. 
The  Haaor  of  Naphtali '  was  obviously  the  Hazor  of  Jabin  ;  who 

gathered  many  kings  together  gainst  Joshua  to  the  waters  ci 
erom,  the  present  lake  of  the  Htlleh ;  but  was  discomfited  by 
that  leader,  and  Hazor  burned  'with  fire.^  This  account  pre- 
supposes that  Hazor  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  ;  and  Jose- 
Ehus  says  expressly,  that  it  "  lay  over  the  lake  Semechonitis,"  as 
e  names  it.'  At  a  later  period  another  Jabin  of  Hazor  op- 
pressed Israel,  whose  armies  were  discomfited  by  Deborah  and 
oarak.*  The  same  Hazor,  apparently,  was  fortified  by  Solomon.^ 
We  read,  further,  that  under  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  "  Tiglath- 
pileser  king  of  Assyria  came  and  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth- 
Maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Eedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Qalilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to 
Assyria/"  Tiglath-pileser  came  firom  the  north,  and  Ijon, 
Abel,  Eedesh,  and  Gilead,  are  mentioned  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  known  to  lie,  fi^m  north  to  south.  Hence  arises  a 
very  strong  presumption,  that  Hazor,  being  mentioned  next  to 

*■  Beuringt  from  Tell  Khnnibeh :  K«det  *  Jodi.  11,  1-18. 

4*.  d-Hdrr4weh  67%  TeU  el-Feras  117\  *  Jos.  Antt  5.  6.  1,  H  'A^rffw  w4\nn 

North  end  of  lake  87^.    South  end  of  lake  .  .  .  «^r^  8^  Wtptcurmi  i^t  Zt/itx^nirtUt 

lir.    'Abna242^    Wadj  Hend^  ooona  ki/irnt. 

•bore,  242*.  •  Jndg.  a  4. 

•  See  BihHoth.  Sucn,   1847.  p.  40a  M  K.  9, 16. 
Comp.  BibHoth.  Sao.  184S.  pp.  212,  218.  •  2  K  15»  20. 

•  Jodi.  19,  88. 
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Eedesh,  was  not  far  distant  from  it  towards  the  south.  This 
again  is  strengthened  by  the  enumeration  of  the  fenced  cities  of 
Naphlali  in  the  reverse  order,  from  south  to  north,  viz.  '^  Ham- 
math,  Bakkath,  and  Chinnereth,  and  Adamah,  and  Bamah,  and 
Hazor,  and  Eedesh.''  ^  There  is  no  fiirther  mention  of  thie 
Hazor  after  the  invasion  of  Tiglath-pileser,  except  historioallf 
by  Josephus  as  above  cited. 

So  far  as  the  situation  is  concerned,  no  spot  could  correspond 
more  completely  to  the  data  above  collected,  than  this  TelL  It 
overlooks  the  lake  and  plain  of  the  Htdeh,  being  neaiiy  opporite 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  former ;  it  is  distant  one  hoar 
from  Kedes  towards  the  south ;  and  is  in  itself  a  poattion  of 
great  strength.  The  present  indefinite  name  'Buins/  aiffiNdf 
no  clew.  The  main  objection  is  perhaps  the  absence  of  all  ap- 
pearance of  fortifications  and  of  large  structures  ;  but  it  shoiiU 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  place  was  destroyed  befixe  the  Jewiib 
exile,  and  never  afterwards  built  up  ;  except,  according  to  what 
now  appears,  as  an  agricultural  village.  That  it  was  onee  a 
large  place,  is  evident.  The  sepulchre  marks  high  antiquity^ 
wealth,  and  probable  rank ;  while  the  structures  wmch  now  give 
distinction  to  Eedes  are  of  a  far  later  date.  I  am  therefore  led 
to  lay  no  great  stress  upon  this  objection  ;  and  am  dispoaed  to 
rest  in  the  conclusion,  that  this  spot  was  the  site  ol  the  Haaor 
of  Naphtali. 

Should  any  one  object,  that  in  this  way  the  regal  cities  of 
Hazor  and  Kedes  would  be  brought  too  near  each  other,  let 
him  remember  the  analogous  cases  of  Taanach  and  Mqpddo, 
Gibeah  and  Bamah,  Bethel  and  Ai. 

We  had  already  examined  two  places,  bearing  names  some- 
what similar  to  Hazor,  and  we  afterwards  visited  a  third  on  the 
east  of  Bfinias.*  But  neither  of  them  correspond  at  all  with  the 
historical  notices,  which  must  determine  the  site  of  Hazor. 

Leaving  the  summit  of  the  Tell  at  11.55,  we  descended 
towards  the  northwest,  and  continued  on  in  tbat  direction  till 
we  struck  a  road  to  Eedes  on  the  west  of  the  rocky  eminence 
above  mentioned.  We  now  kept  on  through  the  plain,  and  at 
12.50  dismounted  at  the  northern  fountain  of  Kedea.  The 
village  was  west  of  us,  on  its  hill ;  and  we  did  not  ascend  to  it 

Kedes  is  situated  upon  a  rather  high  ridge,  which  juts  oat 
about  E.  S.  E.  from  the  we4Btem  hills.  Towards  the  south  this 
ridge  is  separated  firom  the  high  plain  by  a  Wady  or  strip  of 
lower  plain ;  in  which,  under  the  village,  is  a  copious  fountain 
of  limpid  water.     The  village  stands  upon  the  highest  part  of  the 

>  Jonh.  19,  85-37.  SI.    For  lh»  Wely  of  Sbeikh  Ochmaa  d- 

*  See  above  for  Hhzz^,  pp.  S2,  68.    For    HmAtj,  sm  under  Mnj  27tk. 
Khirbet  Haite  and  TeU  His&r,  tee  p. 
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ridfiOy  a  sort  of  TelL  East  of  this  there  is  an  offset  in  the  ridge, 
ttiia  then  another  lower  Tell ;  and  still  a  low  ridge  rons  out  from 
the  foot  of  the  latter,  endi^^  in  a  roc^  hlnff  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  further  east.  The  whole  plain  north  and  east  of 
the  village,  and  for  some  distance  also  towards  the  southeast,  is 
lower  than  the  plain  further  south  hy  some  fifty  feet  or  more. 
The  fountain  at  which  we  stopped  is  north  of  the  ridge,  on  a 
tmct  a  little  elevated  ahove  the  lower  plain.  The  latter  is  shut 
in  bv  low  hills  on  the  east.  At  a  point  nearly  east  of  the  village, 
•  Wady  seems  to  break  down  through  them  to  the  H^eh  ;  but 
tnj  companion,  who  was  here  in  April  1844,  passed  that  way, 
aacul  feund  that  the  plain  has  no  outlet.  That  portion  of  it 
WM  then  covered  with  water,  which  seemed  to  be  fast  drying 
m.^  This  line  of  hills  shuts  out  Eedes  from  any  view  of  the 
Htdeh ;  but  we  could  see  over  them  the  extensive  table  land  of 
Jeidtlr  beyond  the  Htlleh  ;  while  Jebel  esh- Sheikh  rose  in  full 
grandeur  before  us.* 

The  whole  eastern  declivity,  ttom  the  high  region  east  of 
Bint  Jebeil  to  the  HMeh,  is  understood  to  descend  by  four  steps, 
with  three  intervening  plateaus.  The  first  of  these  latter  is  the 
valley  or  plain  at  the  head  of  which  is '  Aithertln,  and  which  is 
drained  to  the  Lit&ny.  The  next  is  the  plain  north  of  Mftli- 
klyeh,  said  to  be  drained  to  that  of  Eedes.    The  third  is  the 

Slfdn  of  Eedes  itself;  from  which  there  is  a  great  and  steep 
escent  to  the  Htdeh. 

The  site  of  Eedes  is  a  splendid  one,  wcU  watered  and  sur- 
rounded by  fertile  plains,  nut  there  seemed  to  be  a  gener&l 
impression  among  the  people  of  the  region,  that  the  water  of 
botn  the  fountains  is  unwholesome.     At  the  time  of  our  former 

Sumey,  in  1838,  the  village  was  said  to  be  deserted.  In  1844 
r  Smith  found  it  occupied  by  people  fit)m  Haur&n,  who  had 
moved  over  a  few  months  previously.  In  the  village  he  saw  one 
or  two  prostrate  columns  ;  but  it  seems  to  contain  no  other  traces 
of  antiquity.' 

The  remains  of  antiquity  lie  mainly  on  the  plain  below  the 
village,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  fountain.  Bound  about 
the  fountain  itself  are  quite  a  mmiber  of  sarcophagi,  some  of 
which  are  used  as  drinking-troughs.  They  are  all  hewn  smooth, 
both  inside  and  outside,  but  not  sculptured.  East  of  the 
fountain  are  the  remains  of  two  ancient  structures,  built  of 
hewn  stone,  and  of  good  workmanship.  The  easternmost  is  the 
largest.     Its  walls  are  standing ;  and  in  its  eastern  front  is  a 

*  E.  Smith  in  BibUoih.  Sm.  May  1849,  6S\    TeH  el-Feras  122*.    el4Qi»dbeh 
p.  876.  186%    Beiiltl95*. 

*  Bearings  fttrai  Kedet,  taken  in  1844 :        '  BiUiotfa.  Sm.  lb.  p.  87& 
MmI  Mli-Sheadi  60%    CMdt  cC  B4niM 
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large  portal,  with  smaller  side  portals.  We  ntw  no  coluiniiiy 
Imt  noticed  Corinthian  capitals  among  ihe  roins.  The  whole 
character  of  this  structure  and  of  its  architecture  is  decidedly 
Jewish  ;  resembling  entirely  that  of  the  edifices  we  had  seen  at 
Eefir  Bir'im,  Meirdn,  Irbid,  and  Tell  Ktm.  It  was  once  a  syn- 
agwue. 

The  western  edifice  is  smaller,  and  built  on  a  different  jdaiL 
It  is  square,  peihaps  twenty-five  feet  on  each  side,  with  an  iMnar 
mented  portal  towards  the  south.  From  this  portal  a  vanlt  wiih 
a  round  arch  runs  through  the  building  to  the  north  wall ;  and 
another  similar  one  crosses  it  at  right  angles.  Whether  then 
was  once  a  dome,  we  could  not  determine.  At  the  side  of  the 
portal  is  a  small  niche.  This  structure,  too,  I  was  led  to  lefjuA 
as  probably  Jewish ;  both  from  the  general  style  of  the  architao- 
ture,  and  from  its  resemblance  to  some  of  the  deUneationa  we 
have  of  Jewish  tombs.  ^ 

Between  these  two  structures  are  several  large  and  remaik- 
able  sarcophagi.  They  stand  parallel  to  each  other  on  a  taued 
pedestal  or  platform,  five  or  six  feet  high.  That  on  tine  west  is 
double ;  that  is,  two  sarcophagi  are  excavated  side  b^  side  in 
one  huge  block,  having  a  smgle  cover  for  both,  which  is  seiilp* 
tured  to  represent  scales.  Thlat  on  the  east  is  precisely  similar 
in  its  general  fi)rm.  The  third  is  single  ;  and  probably  a  finirth 
once  occupied  the  space  now  vacant.  The  outsKle  of  these  saioo- 
phagi  was  once  elaborately  sculptured  with  figures ;  but  the 
action  of  the  weather  has  so  worn  upon  the  stone,  that  the 
figures  cannot  now  be  made  out.  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction, 
that  these  likewise  were  Jewish  tombs. 

Kedesh  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city  of  a  Canaanitish  king, 
subdued  by  Joshua  ;  it  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Naphti£, 
and  became  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.*  It  was  the  birtnplace 
of  Barak ;  and  being  captured  by  Tiglath-pileser,  the  inhaln- 
tants  were  carried  away  into  captivity.'  After  the  exile  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  books,  as  still  existing ;  *  and 
Josephus  speaks  of  it,  under  the  name  Cydoessa,  as  a  strong  and 
popi^ous  inland  town  of  the  Tyrians.'  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
call  it  Cydissus ;  and  place  it  twenty  Boman  miles  from  Tyre 
and  near  to  Paneas.' 

We  hear  no  more  of  Eedesh  until  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
when  it  was  visited  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  He  found  here  no 
Jews ; .  but  several  sepulchres  of  Jewish  saints ;  and  among  them 
that  of  Barak.^    Later  Jewish  itineraries  plaoe  here  bIbo  the 

>  EtpecUUy  in  •  Jichni  h«-Abot,*  Cat-  *  Jndg.  4,  S.— 2  K.  1ft,  29. 

Boly  p.  483  tq.  M  lUoo.  11,  68.  m    Tob.  1,  2. 

'  Joth.  12,  22 Joih.  19,  87.    JoMph.  *  Gr.  wpht  KvSMtfVMt,  Joe  B.  J.  4. 2.  & 

Antt  6.  1.  24.— J<Mh.  20,  7.    21,  82.     1  •  OnomMt  Ait  (Mba. 

Ghr.  e.  78.  '  Bo^  cf  T^  L  pi  SS. 
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tombs  of  Deborah  and  Jael.*  Brocardos  speaks  of  Kedesh  in 
tenns  appropriate  to  the  present  day.*  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  since  l^n  visited  l^  Frank  travellers,  until  the  present 
centoiT.  We  heard  of  it  in  1838,  when  at  Benit ;  and  were 
told,  that  it  had  been  visited  by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  a  few 
years  before.'  Bertou  was  there  the  same  year,  soon  after  we 
left  Syria.*  Major  Bobe  passed  this  way  in  1841,  and  Dr  Smith 
in  1844.*  But  none  of  these,  except  the  latter,  have  given  any 
description  of  the  place. 

Setting  off  from  the  fountain  of  Eedes  at  2.20,  we  went 
north  throogh  the  low  plain,  by  a  road  much  obstructed  by 
thistles.  •  We  came  at  2.40  to  the  hills,  among  which  we 
entered  by  a  Wady  coming  from  a  little  west  of  north.  Five 
minutes  within  the  Wady  was  a  well  with  water.  At  2.55  the 
main  branch  of  the  valley  came  down  from  the  left ;  and  at  a 
bend,  on  its  high  western  side,  &cing  us,  was  the  village  of 
Buleida.  This  branch  was  said  to  drain  the  whole  tract  lying 
east  of  the  valley  descending  from  'Athertln.  We  now  ascended 
out  of  the  valley,  very  steeply,  on  the  west  of  a  smaller  branch  ; 
and  came  out  at  3.05  upon  a  fine  arable  tract  of  table  land,  near 
to  several  very  large  and  fine  Butm  trees.*  We  continued 
ascending  gradually  through  this  tract  towards  the  north  ;  and 
then  descending  a  little  came  at  3.40  to  the  extensive  village  of 
Meis,  called  al^  Meis  el-JebeL  The  road  from  'Akka  to  Hds- 
beiya  passes  through  this  place,  falling  into  ours  a  little  on  the 
south  of  the  village. 

The  village  is  separated  into  two  parts,  west  and  east,  by  a 
shallow  depression,  in  which  we  pitched  our  tent.  Southwest  of 
the  villi^  was  a  fine  pond  of  rain  water,  at  which  the  herds 
were  drinking.  This  water  is  used  also  by  the  inhabitants; 
though  there  was  said  to  be  a  good  fountain  in  a  valley  north  of 
the  village.  The  whole  region  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  country, 
lying  east  of  the  district  around  Tibnln,  and  connected  with  it. 
The  village  too  is  large,  and  looked  thrifty ;  and  the  people 
seemed  comparatively  comfortable. 

Thuradayy  May  2WA. — We  left  Meis  at  6.10,  going  down 
immediately  into  a  small  plain  or  basin  on  the  north,  extending 
from  west  to  east ;  which  was  said  to  have  no  outlet,  and  to 
become  a  lake  in  winter.    It  was  now  under  cultivation.     The 

•  Carmolj,  pp.  264,  878,  460.  •  Biblioth.   Smt.   1848.  p.    IL— IbM. 

*  Brocard.  c.  7.  p.  178,  ••Odei  Nepb>    1849,  p.  874  tq. 

tftfim,  qiue  .  .  .  abundat  omnibus  bonis.        *  B^urings  at  8.05 :  el-Hurrftweh  154% 

MonstrantnrillicmagnnniinsBjetsepnlchra  Tell  el-Feras  127".     Kedes  180%    KhTH 

poloherrima  aotiquoinm.*  raibeh    183"*.     MnheibSb  805°.    Bnleida 

"  See  Vol  II.  p.  439.  [iiL  855.]  W.  \  m.— Bearing  at  8.20:  Muheibib  W. 

«  Bua  de  la  Soc  de  Gfogr.  Sept  1839,  —At  8.35,  Khnraibeh  bore  181% 
p.  144. 
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region  here  is  high,  and  too  cold  for  the  raising  ci  cotton.  The 
hi&s  before  us  were  covered  with  oak  trees.  At  6.30  and  6.35 
we  passed  the  heads  of  two  Wadys,  going  westward  to  another, 
called  Wady  el-Jemal,  which  runs  to  the  Llt&ny.  At  7  o'clock 
we  had  an  extensive  pro^)ect  towards  the  west,  including  the 
fortress  of  Tibnin.'  Continuing  to  ascend,  we  came  at  7.15  to 
the  brow  south  of  HOnin,  eommanding  a  wide  and  noUe  view 
of  the  Htdeh  below  us  on  the  right.* 

The  prospect  was  a  splendid  one.  In  the  hi  distance  Jebd 
Bdimin  was  visiUe,  with  much  snow  still  upon  it.  Near  at 
hand,  overagainst  us  in  the  northeast,  was  Jebel  esh^hokh, 
having  strips  of  snow  and  ice  running  down  fiom  the  sommit,  ap* 
parently  in  ravines. 

The  whole  plain  of  the  Htlleh  was  before  us,  cultivated  quite 
down  to  the  marsh  ;  and  more  extensive  than  both  marsh  and 
lake  together.  We  thought  we  could  here  trace  clearly  the 
various  streams  flowing  through  the  plain,  and  HigfjngnSA 
accurately  their  points  of  junction.  These  I  carefully  noted ; 
but  the  subsequent  result  taught  me  a  lesson  in  respect  to  judg- 
ments formed  under  such  circumstances ;  I  mean,  when  looking 
down  from  a  lofty  point  of  view  upon  an  extensive  tract  cl 
country  below.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  I  came  to  travem 
the  H^eh,  and  follow  the  streams  to  their  junction,  most  of  mj 
notes  proved  to  be  entirely  wrong.  Here  too,  Htlnln,  Abi!,  aad 
MutoUch,  were  in  sight  before  us  on  the  western  hills. 

Setting  off  again  at  7.30,  and  descending,  we  reached  Hftnin 
at  8  o'clock.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  fortress,  with  a  poor 
village  adjacent  to  it  on  the  south.  The  place  is  in  a  notch  cf 
the  mountain,  running  northwest  and  southeast,  and  cleaving 
the  mountain  nearly  half  way  to  its  basa  In  this  notch  is  a  low 
and  broad  Tell,  on  which  the  ruins  and  village  are  situated. 
The  yarrow  valley  towards  the  northwest  runs  to  the  LitAny. 
On  the  east  there  is  a  small  shallow  Wady  descending  steep^ 
towards  the  Htlleh.  Htlnin  belongs  to  the  district  of  Bclld 
Besh^irah  ;  and  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the  ruling  Sheikhs 
formerly  resided  here.  But  since  the  great  earthquake  of  Janu- 
ary 1837,  no  part  of  the  castle  has  l^n  habitable  ;  and  these 
feudal  cfaie&  have  all  settled  in  and  around  Tibnin.' 

The  more  ancient  fortress  occupied  a  large  area,  including 
the  greater  part  of  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  village  on 
the  south.  The  later  Turkish  fortress,  also  now  in  ruins,  with 
nine  or  ten  round  towers,  took  in  only  about  a  third  part  ci  the 

>  Beiringt  at  7 :  Tibnin  274^     MAMn  tjjlleh  25^     K6rat  M-^beibeb,  dmt  Bi* 

225%   Maheibib2ir.  el-MaUklyehSOO.  uLis,  74\    Abil82% 

MeU  2ir.  >  W.  M.  Thomioo  in  BiblioCh.  SMn» 

'  Bearings  at  7.15 :  Hftnlo  5*.    el-Mo-  1S46,  pi  20a 
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16  area  on  tlie  north.    At  the  northwest  comer  and  alon^  the 

^hole  of  the  northern  side,  the  solid  rock  of  the  foundation  is 

it  away,  forming  a  fosse  in  some  narts  twenty  foet  deep  and 

ly  as  many  broad  ;  close  upon  tne  inside  of  which  the  wall 

I  baQt    On  the  east  the  wall  is  carried  along  the  brow  of- the 

f  eH    In  this  northern  and  later  portion  no  remains  of  antiquity 

Yisibley  except  a  few  small  bevelled  stones  on  the  eastern 

and  also  near  the  Turkish  portal  in  the  south  side.     Here 

\  a  berelled  stone  of  larger  dimensions.    A  few  other  bevelled 

I  are  found  in  different  parts  ;  and  some  are  built  into  the 

of  the  houses  of  the  village.    In  the  village,  outside  of 

I  later  fortress,  is  a  fine  ancient  portal  nearly  complete,  built 

'  laige  bevelled  stones  still  in  their  place,  with  grooves  for  the 

It  is  the  finest  fragment  among  all  the  remains.    A 

'  feature  of  this  ruin  consists  in  several  pieces  of  ancient 

built  of  unhewn  stones ;  that  is,  of  stones  broken  to  a 

I  fooe,  but  not  squared,  and  laid  up  in  this  rude  irregular 

ier.    Such  fragments  of  wall  are  found  in  several  parts  of 

I  fortress.    I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  like  elsewhere. 

I  fortress  must  anciently  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength  ; 

Bt  its  present  appearance  disappointed  us,  as  not  equal  to  the 

I  we  had  heard  respecting  it.    From  it  the  northeastern 

;  of  the  lake  is  visible.^    The  place  was  visited  in  1843  by 

I  Ber.  W.  M.  Thomson.* 

It  li  difficult  to  account  for  the  position  of  this  ancient 
I  fortress,  except  as  commanding  the  plain  of  the  H(ileh  below. 
I  That  it  must  have  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Israelites,  seems 
kaidly  to  admit  of  question.  Yet  I  am  not  aware  of  any  place 
~  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  which  it  can  be  regarded  as 
I  eonesponding,  with  any  degree  of  probability ;  unless  it  be  Beth 
I  'RekoOf  called  also  Behoby  a  city  and  perhaps  a  district  not  far 
[ftom  the  city  Dan.  Six  hundred  Danites,  it  is  said,  came  to 
JLaish,  to  ''a  people  quiet  and  secure/'  &r  from  Sidon,  and  in 
I  tin  valley  (deep  plain)  ''  that  is  by  Beth-Behob  ;"  *  there  they 
jVoilt  a  city  and  called  it  Dan.  But  the  city  Dan,  as  we  shall 
was  situated  at  Tell  el-Kftdy.^  The  same  Behob  is 
ably  meant,  when  it  is  said  of  the  spies  sent  from  Kadesh- 
nea,  that  they  searched  the  land  ^^  unto  Behob,  as  one  goeth 
HamatL'' '  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  spies  went  beyond 
usual  northern  limit  of  Palestine  at  Dan ;  and  from  that 
At  the  direct  way  to  Hamath  is  up  through  the  Wady  et- 

>  Beuringt  from  Hdnln :  Karat  BAniii        •  Heb.  a<im-n'«ab  "^dM  p«9a  Judo. 
•      Ten  el-KAdj  77'.     TeU  el-Feimt    lo  os-  e«nn.'v  11  '29 

See  Biblkyth.  Sacra,  1S4S,  p.  201  tq.        •  HelK  non  vdk  ah")-*l9,  Kvm.  18^ 
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Teim  and  the  BOk&'a.*    To  all  these  circunistaiioea  the  poatum 
of  Htinin  well  corresponds  ;  and  we  shall  peihaps  not  greatfy 
eiT,  if  we  regard  it  as  representing  the  ancient  Beth-Behi^* 
We  set  off  acain  from  Htinin  at  8.35  ;  and  croesing  a  de- 

Sression  we  struck  up  northeast  between  the  mountain  and  a 
>wer  hill  on  the  right  through  a  wooded  tract  We  came  at 
8.50  to  the  top  of  uie  ascent;  and  then  descended  for  a  time  in 
the  same  direction,  through  a  narrow  Tallej  with  gieen  boahes 
and  strips  of  wheat  not  yet  ripe.  Afberwaids  we  kept  on  at  the 
same  level  along  the  dedivity,  considerably  above  the  plain ;  the 
trees  having  ceased  as  we  descended.  We  crossed  several  spun 
and  Wadys ;  one  of  the  latter  descending  towards  Abil,  to  ths 
Denl&rah.  Climbing  the  steep  northern  declivity,  we  had  Abil 
on  our  right  at  9.30,  a  little  below  us.  It-  lies  on  a  marked 
Tell ;  which,  below  the  summit,  has  an  offset  towards  the  sootk 
It  is  situated  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Derd&rah,  the  stmai 
cominc  from  Mer)  'Ayttn.  Abil  is  inhabited  by  Christiana.  We 
could  here  see  the  chasm  by  which  the  stream  comes  down,  very 
nanow  and  deep,  almost  as  if  artificial  It  issues  from  the  Meij 
on  the  east  of  el-MutOlleh  ;  then  makes  a  deep  turn  westwaid 
between  the  two  villages  ;  and  continues  down  on  the  wcet  cf 
Abil.  The  latter  is  called  also  sometimes,  on  account  of  iti  fine 
wheats  Abil  el-Kamh. 

This  Abil  may  well  be  regarded,  as  representing  the  ancient 
AIk'1  or  Abel  Beth  Maachah  of  this  region,  known  to  ns  in 
Scripture.  It  probably  had  the  latter  name,  as  lying  near  Beth 
Maachah ;  from  which  it  is  also  distinguished.*  Once  it  is 
called  Abel-maim.^  It  is  twice  mentioncxl  with  other  places  in 
the  order  from  north  to  south  ;  once,  ^^  Ijon  (Heb.  *Iydn,  Anh. 
'Ayftn),  Dan,  Abel,  and  all  Cinneroth ;  "•  and  again,  "  Ijon, 
Abel,  Janoah,  Kedesh,  Hazor,  Gilead.'^ '  These  notices  all  cor- 
respond well  to  the  position  of  Abil. — That  this  place  is  the  true 
Abel  of  Scripture,  rather  than  Ibl  el-Hawa,  situated  on  the 
ridge  between  Merj  'Aytin  and  Wady  et-Teim,  is  probable  for 
two  reasons.  The  former  lies  on  a  Tell  like  most  of  the  ancient 
stn>ng  cities  ;  and,  frirther,  its  situation  is  such,  that  the  series 
'*  Ijon,  Dan,  Abel,"  as  above,  is  not  unnatural ;  which  would 

*  So  too  «*  the  Sjrians  of  Both-Rehob,**  *  There  was  another  Rehob  in  tlie  trite 

mkan  of  in  2  Sam.   10,  S,  are  in  ▼.  S  of  Aaher,  farther  weat ;  Jodi.  19,  S8.  Ml 

oalM  **the  Syrians  of  Kehob."    Comp.  21,81.    Judg.  1,  81. 

RltlerXV.p.  2ia— The  phraM  POT  Jfisi  »  2  Sam.  20,  14.  la 

•eemt  in  Num.  18,  21,  to  be  taken  in  iu  «  2  Chr.  16,  4;  oomn.  1  K.  1ft,  ML 

■trit»t  meaning,   "aa  men  come  [go]   to  ,      .,                        \       ^^  ,-  -     »^ 

Hamath  ;•  tothe  Kngliih  Tendon.     In  aU  .     u     i!       .u        ^  h,J!  T 1  /** 

other  pa-lwge.  the  phLe  mfer.  to  a  p<«nt  ^  »»-  ^^  ^  «»™P««»  ««  'A^* 

In  the  extri'me  northern  border  of  Pale  a-  ^^^* 

tine  ;  to  .ludg.  8,  8.    1  K.  8,  65.  ato.     See  *  2  K.  15,  29. 
baWw,  at  tha  end  of  Soot  XXL 
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not  be  the  case  with  Ibl  d-Hawa^  lying  as  it  does  northeast  of 

The  Tillage  el-MuttOleh  is  inhabited  by  Drozes ;  and  is  the 
most  southern  spot  occupied  by  that  portion  ol  the  sect  which 
dusters  around  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  It  and  Abil  are  also  the 
moat  southern  villages  of  the  district  Merj ' Aytin.  MutOlleh  lies 
nptm  the  hill  bordering  upon  the  Merj,  through  which  the  Der- 
dimh  breaks  down ;  and  enjoys  a  commanding  view  of  the 

Et  basin  of  the  Htdeh«  Hence  its  name^  which  signifies  '  a 
out,'  or  rather  *  a  look  down.'  But  firom  most  of  the  Meij 
itsdf  the  village  is  not  visible.  Its  site  is  more  than  two  hun- 
dnd  feet  above  the  Meij. 

While  thus  in  view  of  Abil  and  el-MutoUeh,  we  were  upon 
•  smaU  elevated  plain,  drained  towards  the  northwest  by  a 
Wady  in  that  quarter.  We  were  now  approaching  the  end  of 
the  mountain  on  our  left,  and  at  9.40  could  look  across  the 
LltAny  and  up  Wady  Jermtik  to  the  high  region  around  Jerjd'a. 
Yeiy  soon  also  the  castle  esh-ShOldf  came  out  from  behind  the 
moontaia,  perched  high  upon  what  appeared  from  this  side  like  a 
lofty  walL  The  Wady  which  drains  the  little  plain  soon  opens 
out  into  a  broad  valley  or  cultivated  tract,  extending  to  the 
lAitaj  at  a  point  not  fiEur  south  of  the  castle.  It  was  full  of 
wheat  fields  and  olive  ^ves ;  and  in  it  on  the  southern  side 
was  the  laige  village  of  Kefr  Eily,  which  at  9.50  bore  N.  SS""  W. 
half  a  mile  distant.  Further  down,  on  the  same  side,  where  the 
hifidier  ground  descends  towards  the  Litfiny,  stands  the  larger 
viUage  of  Deir  Mimfis,  which  we  had  before  seen  fi-om  the 
castle. — ^At  this  valley  the  mountains  on  the  south  terminate ; 
further  north  are  only  the  lower  hills  around  the  Meij. 

There  was  now  a  gentle  descent ;  and  at  10  o'dlock  we 
reached  the  brow  of  the  Merj,  and  looked  down  upon  it  in  iti 
whole  extent.  It  is  a  beautiful  oval  plain,  surrounded  by  not 
high  hiUs ;  its  longest  diameter  being  from  N.  N.  W.  to  8.  S.  E. 
about  three  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  about  two  miles.  It  is 
separated  firom  Wady  et-Teim  on  the  east,  and  from  the  valley  of 
the  Lit&ny  on  the  west,  only  by  these  lines  of  hills.  The  whole 
plain  is  level  like  a  floor ;  and  is  well  watered  and  mostly 
under  cultivation.  A  portion  of  it  is  pasture  ground,  to  which 
we  came  afterwards ;  and  beyond  the  middle  is  a  grove  of  trees 
and  bushes.-:-Here  we  stopped  some  twenty  minutes  for  rest. 

We  now,  at  10.25  descended  into  the  Merj ;  and  at  10.40 
crossed  the  great  road  leading  from  the  Htlleh  by  MutQlleh  to 
the  Jisr  el-OQrdela  near  the  castle.  The  road  we  were  follow- 
ing led  directly  to  Khiyam  on  the  northeastern  hills.    At  10.55 

*  Th«  Hke  riew  li  giY«ii  by  W.  H    eomp.  218,  214.    E.  Smith  in  Ma  Jons. 
Tbonuoo,  in  Biblioth.  Smae.  184S.  p.  204,    April  25,  1844.    Bitter  Erdk.  XV.  pi  84L 
ToL.  IIL-32 
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we  crossed  a  small  stream  coming  frcnn  the  west ;  and  ai  11.10 
came  to  the  principal  stream  of  the  Meij.  It  was  now  stopped 
by  a  dam  jnst  below  the  path,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation ; 
and  men  were  washing  sheep  in  the  pond  tiios  formed.  The 
water  was  too  deep  to  be  forded  at  the  road  ;  and  we  therefore 
struck  np  along  the  west  bank  of  the  stream,  thronsh  fields  in 
which  many  people  were  ploughing.  We  found  at  last  a  ^ood 
crossing-place ;  the  stream  was  not  laige,  but  the  channel  it  in 
many  places  miry.  We  came  into  our  road  again  at  11.30, 
having  lost  ten  minutes  by  our  circuit ;  and  stopped  immedi- 
ately at  a  small  fountain  for  lunch,  under  fig  trees. 

Opposite  to  us,  on  the  left,  were  the  pastures  rfthe  Ifeij ; 
where  at  this  time  many  horses  were  tethered,  belonging  proba> 
bly  to  the  government.  There  were  several  tents  finr  tiieir 
keepers.  We  had  crossed  a  portion  of  the  tract,  and  admired  the 
hixuriant  pasturage  ;  the  white  clover  being  in  some  ports  eu^t 
inches  high.  We  had  seen  the  same  yesterday  around  Kem. 
In  this  region,  for  the  first  time,  we  fell  in  with  the  tall  diver 
poplars,  so  common  in  the  neighbourhood  (^  Damascus 

Setting  off  again  at  12.30,  we  soon  diverged  from  tiie 
Ehiyam  road  towards  the  left,  on  a  road  leading  to  JodeiddL 
in  order  to  visit  the  large  Tell  at  the  northwestern  extremity  or 
the  Merj.  In  ten  minutes  we  were  opposite,  as  we  supposed,  to 
the  great  fountain  of  the  Merj,  situated  (as  we  had  heard  and  as 
Dr  Smith  had  been  told  on  a  former  journey  ^)  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  grove  of  trees  on  our  left.  But  at  12.50  there  was 
on  our  left  a  large  reservoir,  or  rather  a  solid  wall  or  dam,  now 
broken,  below  large  fountains  issuing  from  under  a  low  bank  ;  and 
evidently  intend^  to  raise  the  water  to  a  sufficient  heiefat  for 
mills  or  for  irrigating  the  whole  plain.  When  I  passed  this  way 
again  the  next  week  with  Mr  Thomson,  we  understood  that  this 
was  the  main  fountain,  the  true  Birket  Derdfirah. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  struck  across  the  fields  without  a 
path,  directly  towards  the  TelL  At  1.05  we  crossed  with  some 
difiSculty  a  rivulet  from  a  narrow  arm  of  the  plain  runnine  up 
northeast ;  and  at  1.10  reached  the  foot  of  the  TeD.  It  is 
usually  known  as  Tell  Dibbin,  from  a  village  not  far  distant ; 
and  is  also  called  Tell  Numa.  In  the  plain,  on  the  north  and 
northeast,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tell,  are  traces  of  ruins  ;  amone 
which  we  found  fragments  of  columns.  The  ascent  of  the  TeS 
is  very  steep  on  this  side.  The  top  is  a  level  tract  of  consider- 
able extent,  under  good  cultivation,  with  a  few  traces  of  heaps  of 
stones,  as  of  former  buildings  ;  and  perhaps  of  waUs  on  the  eaat 
and  west.  The  height  of  the  Tell  above  the  plain  is  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Dr  De 

/  Ms.  Joun.  April  25,  1S44. 
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Forest.*  Along  its  eastern  £)0t.nin8  the  ereat  road  firom  Sidon 
to  HAsbeiya  and  DamascnSi  ooming  np  nom  the  Jisr  el-Ehflr- 
dela.  TUs  is  the  most  level  and  feasible  of  all  the  routes 
between  Damascus  and  the  eoast ;  and  perhaps  the  only  one  on 
which  a  carriage  road  could  well  be  constructed.^ 

The  plain  of  the  Merj  at  this  upper  end  is  1822  feet  above 
the  sea,  according  to  Dr  De  Forest.  Althou^  the  plain 
appears  so  level,  it  yet  declines  greatly  towards  the  south ;  being 
some  330  feet  lower  in  that  part,  towards  MuttUleh. 

This  Tell  Dibbtn  is  a  noble  site  for  a  city ;  overlooking  as 
it  does,  the  whole  plain  of  tfa^  Meij,  and  commanding  one  of  tk^ 
great  roads  between  the  seacoast  and  the  interior.  Unmistaka- 
ble  traces  likewise  show,  that  in  very' ancient  times  the  place 
was  occupied  by  a  city.  Shall  we  perhaps  be  wrong  in  regard- 
ing it  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  ^fon  (Heb.  lydn),  the  name  of 
wmch  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Arabic  *Ayi^n  ?  *  We  have 
a  like  analc^  in  the  case  of  Jabesh-^ead ;  where  its  name  as 
a  city  has  perished,  but  has  been  hand^  down  in  connection  with 
the  valley,  Wady  T&bis.  Ijon  is  twice  mentioned  as  the  north- 
emmost  of  the  cities  in  this  region ;  once  where  Benhadad,  at  the 
oafl  of  Asa,  ravages  ^^  Ijon,  Dan,  Abel,  and  all  Cinneroth  ;"*  and 
again  when  Tiglath-pileser  invaded  the  land,  and  carried  away 
into  captivity  the  inhabitants  of  ^^  Ijon,  and  Abel,  and  Janoah, 
and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor.'^'  After  the  captivity  Ijon  is  no  more 
heard  of;  and  its  Tell  and  a  few  fragments  are  all  that  remain 
to  mark  its  probable  site.* 

We  left  the  foot  of  the  Tell  at  1.15,  by  the  Sidon  road  and 
hastened  on  towards  Hfisbeiya ;  passing  up  northeast  through 
the  long  narrow  arm  of  the  plain,  before  mentioned.  In  it  was 
the  brook  we  had  crossed ;  which  seemed  at  one  place  on  our 
right  to  have  once  had  a  large  dam,  now  broken.  At  2  o'clock 
we  rose  from  the  extremity  of  this  arm  upon  a  small  higher 
plain.'  This  we  now  crossed  towards  the  ndge  which  separates 
It  from  Wady  et-Teim.    The  plain  terminated  at  2.15 ;  and 

>  Bearingt  from  Tell  Dibbtn  :  el-Jndei-        *  The  pocrible   identity  of  Bon   end 

deb  K     Tanm  Niha  ll^     Khiyun  187*.  *AyAn  wm  soggetted  by  the  re^ewer  of 

el-H&niweh  189^    Medibed  211*.    el-  Ranmei's  Pallidnft  in  the  Monohner  Gel 

Kbueibeh  228*.  Kfili*k  241*.— Medihad  Anieigen»  188S,  p.  903.    He  writes  how. 

is  ft  eommit  with  ft  Wely  north  of  HAntn,  erer  Adtehun.    The  same  suggestion  was 

overlooking  the  Men.  mftde  independently  in  my  former  work, 

'  Comp.  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  edit.  1,  VoL  IIL  p.  846,  end  App.  p.  ISd. 

Smar.  1846,  p.  207.  The  identity  U  assomed  by  W.  M.  Thom- 

•  Heb.  •,•!»«  pr.  *a  ruin,'  1  K.  15,  9a  >on  in  Biblioth.  Saa  1846,  p.  204;  comp. 
2  K.  15,  29. '  2  Chr.  Id,  4.    Sept  Aliir  P-  214.     Hitter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  241  sq. 

2  Chr.  16,  4.     Josepfaos  AUp,  Antt  &        ^  Bearings  st  2  o'clodc:   Kh&lw&t  el- 

12.  4.     The  Arabic  'AyAn  has  changed  BiTdd  72*.    Ibl  185*.    Tell  Dibbln  224*. 

the  AUfto  'Ain,  and  signifies  'foimtaina'  el-Khnieibeh  226*.      fm'U  281*.     tU 

'  1  K.  15,  20.    2  Chr.  16,  4.  Jndeideh  262*.    Neby  S^od  ?  824*. 

•  2  K.  15.  29. 
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jnst  there  a  Wady  breaks  down  througli  the  ridge  to  the  Nalir 
Haebdnj.  Its  high  southern  declivitj  is  prettily  wooded.^  The 
path  keeps  along  high,  on  the  northern  side ;  and  at  2.30  we 
turned  north  around  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain. 

The  Hasb&nj  was  now  deep  below  us  in  its  narrow  dell ; 
while  immediately  overagainst  us  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  towered  in 
grandeur.  Here  for  the  first  time  I  became  aware  of  the  lower 
parallel  ridge  abng  the  western  side  of  Heimon,  periiapa  two 
thirds  as  hi^h  as  the  main  ridge  ;  and  separated  firom  the  latter 
by  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  valleys.  This  lower  ridge  has 
been  mentioned  by  no  traveller.*  Opposite  to  the  point  where 
we  now  were^  an  enormous  gorge^  Wady  Shib'a,  breaks  down 
through  this  parallel  ridge  ;  and,  crossing  an  open  slope  at  its 
foot,  cleaves  again  the  Une  of  rocky  lulls  which  border  the 
stream  of  Wady  et-Teinu  Further  north,  this  vaUey  of  the 
Hasbftny,  here  so  narrow,  opens  out  into  a  fine  basin  of  cul- 
tivated land ;  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  olive  tod 
mulberry  trees,  and  the  western  sbpe  tilled  to  the  top ;  while 
the  eastern  side  is  too  rocky  for  tillage,  except  in  patches. 

We  now  descended  very  steeply  towards  the  north  into  tiiui 
basin ;  and  reached,  at  2.45,  the  large  ruined  Eh&n  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  This  was  a  quadrangle  ei^ty  paces  s^naie ; 
with  ornamented  entrances  from  the  east  and  w^  It  u  now 
only  a  place  for  holding  a  great  weekly  Mr  on  Tuesdajs ;  ai 
which  the  peasantry  coUect  from  all  the  region  round  about,  to 
buy  and  sell  whatever  they  have  need  of,  or  wish  to  dispose  of. 
The  Khfin,  it  seems,  was  not  sufficiently  capacious  for  the 
venders  to  expose  their  wares  ;  and  hence  some  sixty  stalls, 
arranged  in  rows,  have  been  erected  for  that  puipose  on  the 
sbpe  of  the  lull  south  of  the  Kh&n.' 

Keeping  the  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  we  had  at 
3  o'clock  the  village  of  Kaukaba  high  above  us  on  the  left  hand 
slope,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  At  3.25  we  reached  the 
northern  part  of  the  basin,  where  the  valley  again  becomes 
narrow.  Here  we  forded  the  river,  a  fine  large  fuU  stream  fiom 
the  great  fountain  not  far  above  ;  and  having  at  this  point  a 
mill-race  and  mill  on  its  western  bank.  From  the  ford  we  pro- 
ceeded up  the  valley  eastward  to  Hfisbeiya.  The  valley  is  called 
Wady  BOsis ;  it  is  at  first  quite  open  and  broad ;  then  narrow 

*  SonA  of  this  wooded  tract,  oo  the  top  *  It  is  deaoribed  in  the  TihiAblo  Goolo- 

of  the  ridge,  lies  lU ;  from  which  the  fol-  ffioal  Report  of  Dr  AnderMm,  pnbUalied 

lowing  beurings  were  taken  in  1S44 :  Jn-  Uter  in  the  same  year,  appended  to  Lisot. 

deideh  291^     Khijam  210i^    Meshhad  Ljnch's  rei^rt ;  see  lornch's  Official  Ee- 

222^   Tell  el-Hftnftweh  196%  Kefr  Sh6ba  port,  1852,  p.  112  sq. 

nSi\     Ee&  HamAm  108%     Rasheiyet  *  See  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Bihtiotfa.  Sae. 

el-Fukhir  95^*.    'Ain  Jfiifa  65%    Aba  1846,  p.  186. 
Kamhah52%    Nebj  S^  825% 
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and  rockj)  aod  the  road  everywhere  most  execrable.  The 
sfcones  are  volcanic.  At  3.55  we  were  opposite  the  western  part 
of  the  town ;  and  passing  still  up  the  vaUej  around  the  project 
ing  hill  on  which  the  city  lies^  we  came  at  4.05  to  the  mission 
house  in  the  eastern  part 

Here  we  found  tiie  Bev.  Mr  Thomson  of  Bidon,  who  had 

L«waitingoararrival  for  two  or  three  days.  The  house  was 
occupied  by  John  Wortabet,  a  pupil  of  the  missionaries ;  who 
already  had  ohaige  of  the  recently  formed  Protestant  church  in 
fiUsbeoya^Mrf  which  he  has  sinoe  been  ordained  and  installed  as 
pMtor.  Uis  mother  and  sister  were  residing  with  him ;  the 
htter  likewise  educated  in  the  missionary  schools.  In  this 
welcome  home  I  was  detained  for  four  days,  by  the  illness  which 
otill  hung  upop  me;  To  the  inmates  of  that  home  I  owe  many 
thaaJu  for  their  Mnd  ofBlces  and  unwearied  hospitality. 

We  paid  off  our  muleteers,  who  had  been  lured  only  until  we 
slieoki  reach  this  place.  They  had  often  quarrelled  among 
IheDsaelves,  so  that  I  had  no  desire  to  retam  them  loi^r ;  more 
etpeciallj  aa  there  was  a  prospect  of  being  detain^ed  here  for 
aeveral  daya  One  only  was  kept  to  accompany  Dr  Smith  to 
Beirftt 

Friday f  May  2l9t.  Dr  Smith  and  Bashid  left  very  early 
finr  BidoB,  which  they  reached  at  evening  ;  and  arrived  at  Beirdt 
early  in  Uie  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  Of  all  our  former  comr 
pany,  only  Besh&rah  was  now  left  to  me ;  and  he  remained 
uutfafnl,  active,  and  obliging  to  the  end.  Mr  Thomson  took 
henceforth  the  place  of  Dr  Smith,  and  had  brought  with  him 
his  head  family  servant ;  so  that  aU  our  tmvelling  arrangements 
continued  as  before. 

Both  this  day  and  the  following  I  remained  quiet,  and 
mostly  in  bed.  Mr  Wortabet  had  studied  medicine  under  the 
three  missionary  physicians  then  in  the  country ; '  and  to  his 
advice,  coupled  with  rest,  I  owe  my  speedy  recovery.  The  time 
did  not  pass  heavily ;  as  I  was  interested  in  this  near  view  of 
native  manners  and  customs,  and  also  of  the  daily  experience 
of  the  missionaries  in  their  intercourse  with  the  people. 

A  cage  with  a  pair  of  cream-coloured  pigeons  from  Damaa- 
cus  hung  in  the  piazza.  They  were  of  the  species  called  hj  the 
Arabs  Ta  Karimy  from  the  reputed  sound  of  their  cooing ;  but 
this  sound  is  very  difficult  to  be  made  out  by  Franks.  The 
swallows  too  made  themselves  quite  at  home;  and  built  their 
nests  even  in  the  kitchen. 

Sunday^  May  23d.  Public  worship  was  held  forenoon 
and  afternoon  in  the  large  parlour  of  the  mission  house,  which 

>  He  hu  fince  Mcemd  the  honotuy  degree  of  IL  D.  from  Tale  GoOifa. 
Vol.  UL— 32* 
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served  as  a  chapeL  Mr  Wortabet  preached  in  the  momiiig^ 
and  Mr  Thomson  m  the  afternoon*  The  andienoe  nnmbend 
from  thirty  to  forty  ;  and  sometimes  amounts  to  a  hundred.  I 
tried  to  be  present ;  but  a  faintness  coming  over  me,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  my  bed. — A  subscription  was  already  on  hoi 
for  erecting  a  Protestant  church  in  Hfisbeiya;  and  a  building 
su£Sciently  large  for  the  wants  of  the  community  has  since  been 
completed. 

This  missionary  station  has  long  been  under  the  supervision 
of  Messrs  Tl\omson  and  Van  Dy^,  who  reside  at  Sidoiiy  but 
fiequently  visit  Hfisbeiya  for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time.  The 
history  of  the  Protestant  movement  in  Hftsbeiya  is  one  of  gieai 
interest ;  but  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here.' 

Monday  J  May  24ih.  Having  regained  my  strai|;th  in  part, 
I  rode  out  towards  evening  with  Mr  Thomson  to  visit  the  Kyim- 
tain  of  the  Jordan.  The  load  leads  down  along  the  northeim  side 
of  the  valley  to  the  bridge  over  the  stream,  a  strong  stone  stnie- 
ture,  nearly  half  a  mile  north  of  the  ford  by  which  we  croesed  on 
Thursday.  The  fountain  is  some  thirty  rods  north  of  the 
bridge.  Here,  at  the  end  of  the  ridge  running  down  on  tiie 
north  of  Hftsbeiya^  is  a  volcanic  bluff  called  BAs  el-' Aujeh ;  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  fountain  bursts  forth  in  the  very  chamel 
of  the  valley.'  It  sends  forth  at  once  a  laige  volume  of  water; 
and  is  called  Neba'  el-Hasbftny,  or  also  B&s  en-Nebn'.  A 
strong  and  permanent  dam  is  thrown  across  just  below  the 
fountain.  A  head  of  water  is  thus  raised  and  a  small  pond 
formed,  from  which  the  water  is  turned  into  a  wide  mill-raoe. 
In  this  way  all  the  beauty  and  romance  of  the  spot  is  destroyed. 
The  fountain,  as  such,  is  not  visible ;  except  that  just  above 
the  dam  the  water  is  seen  boiling  up  on  the  smftce  of  the  pool, 
and  quite  across  it.  There  are  a  few  trees  along  the  bank,  and 
a  lai^  rock  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the  pooL 

This  fountain  is  the  furthest  perennial  source  of  the  Jordan. 
We  passed  on  up  the  valley  for  some  distance  ;  but  found  at  this 
season  only  a  small  stream  coming  down  from  above,  said  to  be 
the  product  of  smaU  fountains  Ugher  up.  Indeed,  when  we 
crossed  the  valley  a  fow  days  afterwards  not  &i  above,  there  was 
at  first  no  stream  visible.  Tet  during  the  rainy  season  a  mat 
body  of  water  descends  from  the  upper  part  of  Wady  et-Tdm 
and  the  heights  of  Jebel  esh-8heikh  around  Basheiya,  causing  a 
formidable  torrent  along  the  valley.    For  some  miles  above  the 

*  Sm  the  Anntial  Reports  of  the  Ame-  yam  221*.     Meshbad  n8|*.     Knkaka 

ricmn  Board  of  Coinmisuocien  for  Foreign  257^    Hasbeira  156'.   *Ain  K&Bjeh  ISl*. 

MiuioDis  for  aeveral  years  put;  also  the  Mtmis  76%    Knfbtr  69*.     Phnneibehsr. 

Tohimes  of  the  Misriooary  Herald.  Libbeiya  3^*.    Coarse  of  the  Wady  abonv, 

'  Bearings  from  R&s  el-*Ai\ieh,   above  &S". 
the  great  foontain,  1844 :  nd  225*.    ipii- 
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firantain  the  valley  is  nanow,  with  a  tocky  bed ;  but  still  bigher 
up  it  again  spreads  oat  into  a  broad  rolling  basm. 

We  now  proceeded  to  the  &mons  bitnmen  pits,  situated  on 
Hie  western  decliTity,  opposite  the  foid  and  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  distant  from  ^e  latter.  The  sur&ce  at  the  wells  is  a 
gentle  slope  of  indurated  marl,  with  nodules  of  flint;  but 
nothing  to  indicate  bitumen*  There  are  some  twenty  or  thirty 
wells;  some  of  them  fifty  feet  deep.  New  ones  are  often 
opened ;  and  old  ones,  which  have  be^  abandoned,  are  some- 
tmies  sunk  deeper.  The  stmta  of  mineral  at  the  bottom  are 
then  worked  horizontally,  and  the  product  drawn  up  by  a  wind- 
lass. The  bitumen  is  bard,  and  is  regarded  as  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  tract  and  the  wells  belong  to  the  government, 
ud  are  farmed  by  those  who  desire  to  work  them.  The  woik- 
ing  for  the  year  had  ceased  a  few  days  before.  The  bitumen  is 
sokl  chiefly  at  Damascua  It  is  nudnly  used  on  vines,  to  keep 
off  insects  which  destroy  the  grapes.  It  melts  with  a  strong 
heat,  and  being  then  mixed  wiUi  a  little  oil,  is  daubed  upon  1^ 
vine  near  its  root.^ 

From  the  bitumen  pits  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  west  side 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  and  of  its  lower  parallel  ridge.  The  lofty 
main  ridge,  as  here  and  elsewhere  seen  from  the  side,  has  two 
fummits ;  of  which  the  northeastemmost  is  much  the  highest, 
peihaps  by  a  thousand  feet.  Both  of  these  were  now  marked 
with  strips  of  snow  and  ice  radiating  down  their  sides.'  The 
parallel  ridge  is  some  two  or  three  thousand  feet  lower ;  and  runs 
the  whole  length  of  esh-Sheikh,  from  near  B&sheiya  to  the 
southern  end  over  B&ni&s.  It  is  unbroken,  save  once  near  the 
village  of  Shib'a  ;  where  the  high  upper  valley  beginnir^  near 
the  northeastern  end  breaks  down  throu^  to  Wady  et-Teim.* 
Not  far  south  of  that  point  is  a  water-shed  in  the  high  valley ; 
which  then  again  declines  towards  the  southwest,  and  descends 
to  the  southern  plain,  not  far  west  of  Bfinifts,  through  the  deep 
goree  of  Wady  el-'Asal,  on  the  east  of  a  high  conical  peak. 

From  the  wells  there  is  a  view  of  the  higher  parts  of  the 
town  of  Hasbeiya.    We  returned  home  by  way  of  the  ford. 


*  S«e  ako  Seetmi^f  Beimi,  L  pp.  884,  fVom  below.    He  ipeaks  of  the  ridge  nm- 

325, 829,  8^.  Bnrokluurdt  Tray,  in  Qjria  ning  oat  towmidi  Blnils  m  much  lower 

E,  84.    Dr  Andenon's  GeoL  Report,  in  than  that  eommit    Probab^  in  looUpg 

jnch's  Official  Report,  1862,  p.  116.  down  upon  it  iongitodinaUy,  the  lower 


*  The  Rer.  J.  L.  Porter  or  DamascDB  rammit  mentioned  m  the  text  did  not  nro- 

Tittted  the  sommlt  of  Hermoo  in  the  an-  minentlj  strike  the  eje.     See  BibUoth. 

tnmn  of  1852.    He  deAribee  the  higheet  Smarm,  1854.  p.  55. 

peak  as  composed  strictly  of  three  peak%  *  SSm  aho^  pi  876w 
•0  near  each  other  ae  to  i^pearcnl^  M  one 
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The  impartant  valley,  Wadj  et-Teim,  waft  the  refhge  of 
Derazy,  the  founder  of  the  Dnize  religioB^  early  in  the  eleventh 
oentary  ;  and  ib  tibberefoxe  ocmnected  with  the  earliest  history  of 
that  singular  raoe.'  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
.ihe  valley  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda  and  edh«Dhfthixy.* 

The  short  valley,  in  which  H&sbeiya  almost  Ues  hidden, 
oommences  at  no  gieat  distance  east  of  the  town.*  •  The  head  of 
it  is  in  a  remarkwle  amphitheatre,  enclosed  gdl  three  sides  by 
Jiigh  hills,  terraced  and  covered  widi  vines,  fig  trees,  and  <ilive 
trees,  to  their  top.  The  western  part  is  formed  by  the  rocky  hill 
on  and  around  which  the  city  is  built,  projecting  from  the^soudi- 
em  hills,  and  confining  the  valley  to  a  narrpw  ddt  along  its 
northern  side ;  thus  almost  completing  the  circle  ci  the  amidii- 
.tiieatre.  The  hills  on  the  north  and  south  of  this  head  of  the 
valley  rise  not  less  than  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above  it.  The 
eastern  side  is  still  higher ;  the  western  much  lower.  Hie  top 
of  this  lower  projecting  hiU,  above  the  narrow  vaUey,  is  occupied 
by  the  palace  (so  called)  of  the  Emir  and  its  appurtenances. 
Below  the  palace,  on  the  western  declivity,  is  the  Jewish  quarter. 
Back  of  the  palace,  towards  the  south,  are  Hie  houses  of  the 
town  rising  fiur  up  along  the  side  of  the  higher  hill,fand  covering 
a  large  space.  They  extend  also  down  the  ncMrtheastem  side  of 
ihe  lower  projecting  hill,  quite  to  the  bed  of  the  valley»  Indeed, 
they  have  already  begun  to  spread  across  the  channel  tomids 
the  northeast ;  where,  on  account  of  the  steepness  g£  the  gnmnd, 
the  buildings  stand  as  high  as  in  the  old  part  of  the  town.  The 
Bdsis,  after  leaving  its  dell,  soon  expands ;  and  its  channd, 
passing  through  a  wide  open  tract,  enters  the  Haab&ny  a  little 
above  the  ford. 

A  good  view  of  Hfisbeiya  is  obtained  fi!om  the  northern  hill, 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  bridge,  which  we  followed  on  Monday. 
This  is  the  near  view,  looking  down  upon  the  whole  town.  The 
houses  are  seen  extending  for  up  towards  the  south  and  south- 
west of  the  Emir's  palace ;  and  then  on  the  east  down  to  the 
water-course  and  across  it.  This  last  is  the  Protestant  quarter. 
Another  beautiM  view  of  the  town  and  amphitheatre  is  firom 
the  little  village  of  'Ain  EtLnyeh,  directly  east  of  Hfisbeiya^ 

>  See  De  Sacy  Expoe6  de  la  Belig.  dee  ral  weeks  in  the  plaoe  in  1844.— The  ear- 

Dnuea,  L  p.  cocbudii,  sq.  Biblioth.  Sacia,  lier  traYoUen  seem  not  to  hare  yirffted 

lSi8|  n.  280  so.  Wadj  et-Teim.     Ftter  ^m  Hainwndocf 

*  Abolfl  Tab.  Sjr.  ed.  Edhkr,  ^  90.  paned  along  it  flrom  tiM  MAJeh  to    ' 


•dh^DhAhiiTfpealcaof  Wadjet-Teimasa  BQkA'a  «nd  Ba'albek  In  1506;  p.  280, 
diBtrict  in  theprovinoe  of  Damaflona,  con-  NOrnb.  1648.  Seetnn  Tisitdd  and  de- 
taining 860  villagea ;  tee  Roeenm.  Analect  eoribed  the  region  in  1806 ;  Reisen,  Beriin 
Arab.  UL  p.  22.  Lat.  p.  46.  1854,  L  p.  828  iq.  ZacVs  MonaO.  Gonr. 
*  In  desoxibinff  H&sbeiya  and  the  region  XVIIL  pp.  840-^4.  Then  followed 
aronnd,  I  haye  the  benefit  of  a  manneoript  Borokhardt,  Tray,  in  Syr.  pp.  8ft-48.  Goap. 
Journal  by  Dr  £,  Smith;  who  ipent  wre-  Ritter  Eidk.  XV.  p^  152  aq. 
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and  half  an  hour  distant,  on  the  very  brow  of  the  amphitheatre. 
A  third  and  more  distant  view  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  from 
the  high  ridge  west  of  Wady  el-Teim.  Looking  from  this  point 
about  E.  S.  E.  np  the  Wady  BQsis,  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole 
valley  and  amphitheatre  with  the  town.  Here  especially  the 
amphitheatre  is  seen  to  be  a  deep  basin  sunk  in  the  midst  of  a 
brcMid  ridge  descending  from  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  westwards  ;  which 
^  basin  the  narrow  valley  drains  to  the  Hasb&ny.  The  latitude 
of  H&sbeiya,  as  determined  by  Lieut.  Lynch,  is  N.  33**  25'  13''. 

Large  quantities  of  grapes  are  raised  around  Hftsbeiya ;  the 
Bouthem  hUl  is  covered  with  vineyards.  The  grapes  are  mostly 
eaten  or  made  into  raisins ;  while  some  are  trodden  and  the  juice 
boiled  down  to  form  the  syrup  called  Dibs.  Walking  out  one 
afternoon  with  Mr  Wortabet,  along  the  upper  water-course  in 
the  northeast  quarter,  we  came  upon  a  press  for  the  preparation 
of  Dibs.  There  were  two  shallow  vats  side  by  side,  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trodden.  From  these  the  juice  was  drawn  off  into 
a  small  channel  outside,  and  conducted  into  three  smaller  and 
deep  vats,  where  it  was  left  to  settle  and  become  clear.  All  these 
▼ats  were  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  The  juice  was  then  con- 
veyed to  a  large  boiler  just  below,  where  it  was  boiled  away  to 
the  proper  consistence  ;  and  then,  lastly,  was  put  to  cool  in  two 
Of  three  still  smaller  vats. 

The  Emirs  of  Hfisbeiya  are  a  Muslim  branch  of  the  house  of 
BhehAb  ;  distinct  from  those  who  have  so  long  ruled  in  Mount 
Lebanon.  The  head  of  the  house  is  the  hereditary  governor  of 
the  district  of  Hfisbeiya  ;  but  dependent  of  course  upon  the  Pasha 
of  Damascus.  The  palace,  so  called,  is  a  shabby  concern  ;  but 
covers  a  large  plot  of  ground,  and  is  the  dwelling  of  various 
branches  of  the  &mily.  The  present  Emir  was  regarded  as  a 
weak  and  faithless  man,  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the  same 
breath.  He  was  at  this  time  rather  &vourably  disposed  towards 
the  missionaries,  and  Mr  Wortabet  was  acting  as  his  family 
physician.  Tet  he  was  ever  ready  to  vex  the  Protestants  ;  and 
was  even  now  refiising  to  let  them  pay  theii  taxes  except  as 
members  of  the  Greek  church  ;  directly  in  the  &ce  of  the  law 
and  of  the  practice  every  where  else. 

The  highest  point  of  the  hill  above  Hfisbeiya  on  the  south, 
is  crowned  by  a  Druze  place  of  worship,  or  collection  of  chapels, 
called  EhQlw&t  el-Biy&d.  These  EhtUwehs  are  generally  situ- 
ated quite  alone,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
or  the  borders  of  a  forest ;  and  from  this  their  solitary  position 
they  take  their  name,  signifying  '  solitude.'  They  are  hardly 
distinguished  in  size  and  structure  from  common  dwelling 
houses.  The  KhQlwfit  el-Biy&d  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
sacred  places  of  the  Druzes.    It  was  plundered  in  1838,  after 
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the  deciriye  battle  of  Shib'a  ;  the  secret  adytnin  was  entered ; 
and  the  sacred  books  contained  in  several  chests  were  scattered 
thronghont  the  coontry  and  the  world.' 

The  EhtQwftt  el-BijAd  is  distant  about  twenty  minntes  from 
Hftsbeiya ;  and  is  situated  a  few  rods  west  of  the  road  leading  to 
'Ain  Jarfit  and  Hibb&ilyeh.  The  position  commands  a  view 
over  the  Meij  'Aytn  and  the  distnct  of  ShOkif,  nearly  to  the 
sea ;  and  the  view  towards  the  south  takes  in  the  Htldhu  For^ 
extent  and  beauty  cf  prospect  few  places  equal  it.* 

The  little  village  o£  'Ain  Kttnyeh,  half  an  hour  east  of  Hfis- 
beijra,  has  been  almidy  mentioned.  From  a  fine  fountain  there,  a 
small  aqueduct  conveys  water  to  the  palace  cf  the  Emirs  bekfw. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  village.* 

Another  village,  Shuweiya,  lies  fifteen  minutes  from  'Ain 
Ktinyeh  higher  up,  in  nearly  the  same  direction  fiiom  Hfisbeiya. 
It  is  inhabited  by  Druzes,  and  is  about  half  an  hour  distant 
ttom  the  EhOlwftt  el-Biy&d.  It  lies  on  another  peak  among  this 
amphitheatro  of  hills.  This  point  is  higher  than  either  (^  the 
preceding,  and  the  prospect  more  extensive,  but  less  interesting: 
Towards  the  north  the  village  of  'Ain  'Ata,  marked  by  a  white 
dome,  is  seen  high  up  near  Uie  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  in  the 
district  of  Basheiya.  From  it  a  high  ridge  extends  down  to  the 
Hasb&ny,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  districts  of 
Basheiya  and  H&sbeiya ;  or,  as  they  aro  called,  upper  and  lower 
Wady  et-Teim.  Between  this  ridge  and  the  BOsis,  two  Wadys 
descend  to  the  Hasbfiny.  The  northernmost  has  the  large 
Christian  village  of  Eufeir  on  its  northern  declivity ;  and  the 
village  called  Khtllwet  el-Eufeir  on  its  southern.  The  southern 
•Wady  is  much  the  broadest ;  and  indeed  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  divided  into  two  l^  a  low  ridge,  on  which  stands  the 
village  of  Mimis.  Higher  up,  on  its  norUiem  side,  is  the  village 
of  'Ain  Tinta.  Kaukaba,  Libbeiya,  Neby  SQfa  (or  TheltWttha), 
and  Muhaiditheh,  are  places  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  ridge 
which  borders  the  valley  of  the  Hasb&ny  on  the  west.  Above  Shu- 
weiya,  towards  the  east,  only  a  narrow  ridge  separates  the  valley 
of  Mimis  from  that  of  ShiVa  ;  and  connects  the  hill  of  Shuweiya 

*  £.  Smith  in  Miai.  Herald,  1845,  p.  46.  TeD  elHOrriweh  208^  Khijmm  SST. 
Thb  nine  writer  nyi  further;  ''Women  Ibl  238  .  Jndeideh  256*.  Kai'at  c«h- 
tre  nniversallj  excluded  finom  redding  in  Shuktf  249**.  Kankabft  298".  Kebj  *Alj 
Khfilwehi;  hot  the  oocnpuiti  often  bftve  et-Ttthir  264^  Neby  Sgnd  SOr.  lib- 
their  fnaflies  in  tome  ftdjecent  boflding.  beiyft  27*.  'Ain  K&njeh  6r.  'Ain  'Atn 
Aft  KhOlwift  eUBiyid,  we  were  told,  thuft  68i^  Shuweiya  80%  HibbAHyeh  UT. 
women  only  came  up  from  the  town  [n4e-  'Am  Tannftrah  N.  el-Muhaiditheh  88*. 
beiya]  in  the  morning,  to  cook  and  clean  *  Bearings  at  'Ain  K&nyeh,  1844  :  Mu- 
mui  keep  hooM  for  the  men,  and  went  haiditheh  84*.  KhOlwk  el-Biy&d  245*. 
down  again  to  their  houiet  in  the  city  in  Karat  enh-Shukif  248%  Ilaiibeiya  270*. 
the  eveuing,  not  being  allowed  to  lodge  on  Neby  Sgud  292*.  Taum  NSha,  S.  peak, 
the  hiU;"  ibid.  829i*. 

•  Bearing!  at  Khfilwkal-niyAd,  1844t 
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with  the  mountain  bach.  Along  this  ridge  passes  tne  road  fiom 
Hftsbeiya  to  Shib'a ;  from  which  also  there  branches  off  a  summer 
load  to  Damascus.^ 

The  ridge  extending  down  from  'Ain  Kttnjeh,  on  the  north  of 
Hfisbeija,  separates  Wady  Bdsis  from  the  valley  of  Mlmis  ;  and 
has  at  its  bwer  extremity  the  bluff  called  Rfis  cd-'Aujeh,  already 
mentioned.  The  elevation  of  several  points  in  and  around 
Hfisbeiya  was  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  the  same  year,  with 
the  aneroid  barometer,  as  follows : 


Ford, 

Fountain  of  the  Hasbftny,  . 

H&sbeiys,  Palace,   . 

Boad  near  KhUwHt  el-Biyftd 


1664 
1700 
2160 
2711 


>  Betiingt  at  Slraweija.  1844:  'Ain  27Bf  JudiUehSSr.  KfiTal eib-Shfildf 
*Ata66*.  'AinTliiUSSr.  Iibbei]ranr.  ^l.  Il»12464*.  Khinmi  889*.  Meib. 
DlmatiUh  SOk  Mlub  6*.  Mebj  Sfifk-  hud  288|.  WhhUijJk  814*.  d-Itedk 
JOi*.     tl^ahaidiOMli  88%     Kaokaba    84n    'AiaJfii&Sftl*.    HAibdyaSSr* 


SECTION  IX. 


FBOM  HABBSITA  TO  BAIOAS,  AND  BACfK. 

Thx  state  of  agitation  and  disquiet  among  the  DnuBee  of 
Lebanon,  already  alluded  to,  had  not  yet  been  wholly  allayed. 
Straggling  bands  of  that  people,  or  of  those  acting  under  ocdoar 
of  their  name,  were  often  heard  of  in  these  regicHis,  as  ecmnnit* 
ting  deeds  of  Tiolence  and  robbery.  Such  rumours  reached  us 
almost  daily  at  Hfisbeiya ;  lying  as  it  does  on  one  of  the  aaain 
roads  between  the  Druzes  of  Lebanon  and  those  of  Haurtn ; 
and  itself  too  numbering  many  Druzes  among  its  inhabitiAts^ 
some  of  whom  are  men  of  influence.^ 

What  more  directly  affected  our  plans  was  the  report,  that  a 
party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Druzes  from  the  Metn  had  posted 
themiselves  in  a  wood  near  B&ni&s,  and  were  robbing  whomsoeyer 
ihey  pleased  ;  though  not  all  that  passed  that  way.  A  Jew  had 
been  robbed  on  Saturday,  and  several  peasants  on  Sunday. 
But  on  Monday,  an  English  gentleman  with  his  fitmily,  including 
three  ladies,  came  through  from  Bfinids  to  Hfisbeiya  without 
seeing  any  one.  It  was  said  the  party  had  sent  defiance  to  the 
Emir  of  Hfisbeiya,  as  the  governor  of  the  district.  At  any  rate, 
that  functionary  was  cowed,  and  took  not  a  single  step  against 
the  marauders.  All  the  roads  to  Damascus  were  regarded  as 
unsafe. 

As  we  purposed  to  set  off  for  BdnilUi,  if  possible,  on  Tuesday^ 
we  took  the  precaution  to  obtain  a  letter  from  the  chief  Druse 
Bheikh  of  the  region,  residing  in  H^beiya.*  He  gave  it  with 
readiness  ;  and  sdso  agreed  to  send  with  us  two  of  his  own  people 
armed.  We  engaged  likewise  three  Druze  muleteers  for  the 
excursion. 

'  See  more  on  thif  sabjeot,  p.  8,  above,     translation  is  snbjoined  in  Note  Y,  end  of 
*  As  this  letter  is  a  model  in  its  way,  a    the  yolume. 
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Tuesday^  May  25th. — This  morning,  to  the  astonishment  of 
erery  one,  the  weather  threatened  rain ;  and  two  slight  showers 
actoally  felL  As  my  strength  was  now  partially  restored,  we 
ocmcluded  to  set  off  and  travel  leisurely.  Our  party  consisted 
of  Mr  Thomson  and  myself,  our  two  servants,  the  three  Droze 
muleteers,  and  the  Sheikh's  two  armed  retainers.  An  active 
yoang  man,  desiring  to  go  to  B&ni&s  on  business,  asked  permis- 
sion to  join  us  ;  and  made  himself  quite  useful  during  the  ex- 
clusion. We  sent  forward  the  muleteers  and  baggage  to  Judei- 
deh,  with  one  of  the  armed  men  ;  we  ourselves  proposing  to  go 
with  the  other  by  way  of  BOrghtLz  and  the  chasm  of  the  Ltt&ny. 

We  left  the  mission  house  ^t  11  o'clock ;  reached  the  ford 
of  the  Hasb&ny  in  forty  minutes  ;  and  turning  to  the  left,  came, 
at  11.50,  to  the  fork  of  the  road  to  Eaukaba.  We  passed  in 
rig^t  of  the  Eh&n,  where  there  was  this  day  a  regular  fair.  This 
is  much  frequented  by  the  people  qf  Lebanon,  the  Htdeh,  Wady 
et-Teim,  and  even  from  Haur&n.  The  light  showers  to  day  had 
thinned  the  number  somewhat ;  yet  we  saw  and  fell  in  with 
many.  At  12.05  we  passed  just  under  Eaukaba  lying  high  on 
ihe  western  slope ;  and  stopped  five  minutes  under  the  olive 
tiees  on  account  of  another  sprinkling  of  rain.  The  village,  as 
usual,  looked  much  the  best  when  seen  from  a  distance. 

A  broad  and  deep  valley,  well  cultivated,  extends  up  west- 
wards from  the  Ehfin,  breaking  through  the  western  ridge  and 
cleaving  it  more  than  half  way  to  its  base.  The  ascent  in  it  from 
the  Hasb&ny  is  gradual  and  gentle ;  but  on  the  western  side, 
towards  the  Litl^ny,  it  descends  suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  river 
just  below  the  bridge  of  BOrghOz.  Through  this  notch  passes 
the  road  from  the  Ehlin  to  that  bridge  ;  and  thence  up  the  side 
of  Lebanon  along  Wady  Sifsdf  to  Eefr  Htineh  and  Jezzin.  ^  The 
valley  of  this  notch  is  understood  to  separate  Meij  'Aytin  from 
the  district  of  H&sbeiya ;  and  is  of  course  the  dividing  line,  in 
this  quarter,  between  the  Pashaliks  of  Sidon  and  Damascus. 

We  kept  along  from  Eaukaba  high  up  around  the  shoulder 
of  the  northern  hill ;  and  then  descended  gradually  to  join  ihe 
road  from  the  Ehdn  upon  the  water-shed.  This  we  struck  at 
12.30,  and  began  immediately  the  steep  descent  towards  the 
bridge.  At  12.50  we  stopped  on  the  plateau  of  the  little  Druze 
village  of  BilrghOz  ;  the  ktter  being  about  forty  rods  north  of 
us,  and  the  river  and  bridge  still  two  hundred  feet  or  more  below 
us.  The  bridge  is  said  to  be  Roman.  We  here  could  see  the 
character  of  the  river  and  its  chasm  for  some  distance  above  and 
below. 

Inmiediately  north  of  Bdrghfiz,  a  broad  low  spur.or  swell  of 

*  Comp.  WQmd  Laods  of  tha  Bible,  IL  p.  192  iq. 
Vol.  ni.— 33 
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ground  is  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon  actoss  the  riTer  to 
the  eastern  ridge.  This  swell  is  a  mile  or  more  in  width.  The 
river  breaks  down  through  the  whole  distance  by  a  wingnlmr 
chasm^  very  narrow  and  winding,  with  banks  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  feet  high  and  often  approaching  the  perpendic* 
ular.  Much  of  this  chasm  we  were  here,  or  afterwards,  able  to 
overlook.  It  makes  many  short  turns  and  sharp  angles.  We 
could  see  the  river  at  the  bottom,  like  a  small  mountain  brook, 
tumbling,  foaming,  and  roaring  along  its  steep  rocky  bed.  South 
of  BilrghQz,  for  a  short  distance,  the  ground  is  Jbwer,  and  the 
▼alley  of  the  river  broader  ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  for  a 
road  doi^n  the  steep  banks,  an4  a  bridge  over  the  stream.  Juet 
below  the  bridge  the  river  turns  westwards  for  a  little  ;  and  then 
again  towards  the  south. 

We  stopped  here  near  BOrghOz  for  twenty  minutes,  partly  om 
account  of  another  slight  shower.  But  this  was  the  last ;  and 
the  afternoon  was  clear  and  cool. 

We  set  off  again  at  1.10,  for  Belat ;  not  by  the  usual  road, 
but  keeping  along  through  the  fields,  without  a  path,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  chasm,  which  the  river  has  here  cut  through 
another  ridge  extending  out  from  Lebanon  towards  the  soufii. 
This  ridge  is  obviously  a  prolongation  of  the  southern  foot  of 
Lebanon  itself,  passing  over  into  the  lower  ridge  on  the  east  of 
esh-ShOkif.  The  river  strikes  and  enters  it  very  obliquely  not  frr 
below  the  bridge  of  BeUghQz ;  and  cleaves  it  lengthwise,  but 
nearest  the  eastern  side  ;  until  just  below  Belat  the  stream  turns 
almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  cuts  through  the  ridge  to  its  western 
side.  Here,  issuing  into  a  more  open  tract,  it  turns  south  again, 
and  flows  under  esh-Shfikif.  The  ridge  thus  left  upon  the 
eastern  side  is  very  thin,  sharp,  and  steep.  We  kept  along  near 
its  summit ;  sometimes  looking  down  into  the  abyss  of  the  tor- 
rent on  our  right ;  and  sometimes  passing  around  on  the  eastern 
side  of  high  sharp  peaks.  It  was  a  dizzy  and  dangerous  path, 
and  .the  ride  highly  exciting.' 

t  The  general  course  of  the  chasm  from  near  Jisr  BnigfaQz  to 
Belat,  is  from  about  N.  E.  by  N.  to  S.  W.  by  S.  The  depth 
varies,  according  to  the  liills  on  each  side,  from  eight  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  feet.  The  chasm  is  thus  far  tolerably  straight ; 
except  one  obtuse  angle  towards  the  south  in  approaching  Belat 
The  sides  are  very  steep,  but  not  peri)endicular,  and  are  covered 
with  shrubs  ;  resembling  the  high  banks  of  the  same  river  east 
of  Jisr  Ka'ka'iyeh  ;  though  the  chasm  is  here  narrower  and 
deeper." 

We  came  to  the  little  village  of  Belat  at  2.25,  situated  on 

*  BearinfTi  at  1.30 :  B&rghuz  N.  75    £.         'See  abore,  p.  53. 
eah.Shuktl'  S.  30'  W. 
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Ihe  eastern  side  of  the  chasm,  with  a  broad  tract  of  high  ground 
behind  it.  From  the  village  we  descended  five  minutes  to  reach 
the  brow  of  the  cliflTs.  Here,  just  before  the  gulf  turns  west, 
the  sides  become  more  perpendicular,  or  at  least  exceedingly 
precipitous.  Eagles  were  soaring  ovec  the  chasm,  having  their 
nests  in  the  western  cliffs.  At  the  bottom,  just  north  of  the 
village,  is  a  mill ;  and  a  dizzy  path  leads  down  to  it.  The  depth 
of  the  chasm  on  the  eastern  side  is  seven  hundred  foet ;  as  ascer- 
tained with  the  aneroid  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  a  few 
days  previously.  The  village  lies  still  some  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  Ingher ;  and  the  hills  further  north  are  yet  loftier.  The 
western  cliff  is  not  less  than  some  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
stream  ;  and  its  top  is  apparently  a  fine  level  plateau  of  green 
grass  studded  with  small  oak  trees.  The  bottom  of  the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  and  is  wholly  filled  by  the  stream.  It  was  a  rude 
0cene  of  wildness  and  grandeur,  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  know 
of  nothing  similar  to  it,  unless  perhaps  the  celebrated  chasm  of 
the  river  Salzach  at  the  Pass  Lueg,  on  the  way  from  Salzburg 
to  Gastein. 

In  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  opposite  to  Bel&t,  there  house 
great  numbers  of  the  little  animal  called  Webr,  the  Shaphan  or 
coney  of  Scripture,  the  Hyrax  Syriacua  of  naturalists.  Mr 
Thomson  in  his  former  visits  had  seen  them  coming  out  of  the 
clefts  and  holes  of  the  rocks ;  in  winter  at  midday ;  in  summer 
only  towards  evening.* 

We  left  Belat  at  2.55,  for  Dibbin  and  Judeideh,  on  a  general 
course  south.  At  3.05  we  were  opposite  the  bend  in  the  chasm 
of  the  river,  and  could  look  down  its  westerly  course.  The  sides 
are  here  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  chasm  still  narrower.  At 
the  western  end  is  a  spot  called  the  KhQtweh,  where  the  river  is 
said  to  be  more  compressed  than  at  any  other  point.  The  stream 
has  worn  itself  a  deep  channel  or  flume  in  the  rock ;  so  narrow, 
it  was  said,  that  one  can  step  across  it.* 

The  place  where  we  stood  is  an  ancient  site,  now  called  Neby 
Hask!n.  Here  were  fragments  of  two  columns,  and  also  two 
sarcophagi  cut  in  an  isolated  rock.  A  small  Wady  comes  in 
here  from  the  south,  draining  a  pretty  plain  lying  towards  Judei- 
deh.    This  plain  is  parallel  to  the  arm  of  the  Merj  which  we 

'  See  more  on  thii  animal,  Gesen.  Heb.  if  in  torture  and  hastening  to  escape  fhmi 
Lttc  ftrt.  '^V  .  Theaaor.  p.  1467.  See-  io  narrow  and  rongfa  a  bed.  At  one  place 
lMninI«ttcWErdk,XV.  p.  596.  Wilwn  the  width  i«  barely  three  feet.  The  swift- 
Lands  of  the  Bible  n.  p.  2S  sq.  Fresnel  neas  of  the  cnrrent  prevented  owr  aacer- 
in  Jonm.  Ariat  Ser.  in.  Tom.  V.  p.  614.  *»«^ng  »*»  ^^P^^    ^  I»l«  •^^^^  ^  !<»« 

•  This  chawn  had  been  visited  by  Dr  ^>^  n^*  ^^^  *^«  bottom  ;  and  broke  short 

De  Forest  a  few  days  before,  who  thns  jf  ™  <*»«  cnrrent  on  a  second  attempt 

•peaks  of  it :  "  For  some  2nO  feet  the  ri-  TJe  Khntweh  is  the  western  teramatwo 

Tcr  runs  tlirongh  a  strait,  with  a  varying  o*^  **>"  remarkable  pass ;  the  banks  belov 

midth  from  six  to  twelve  feet,  writhing  as  ^^^  •  ™°"  ««"^«  ^^^^      ^^  Joan. 
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ascended  on  Thursday  last ;  and  is  separated  from  the  lattar 
only  by  a  small  ridge.  At  3.20  we  passed  Dibbin  in  the  plain ; 
and  at  3.35  reached  Judeideh,  on  the  western  side  of  the  head  of 
the  plaiu.^ 

Here  we  rested  for  a  |ime,  and  then  sent  on  the  muleteers  by 
the  direct  road  to  Khiyam  ;  while  we  proceeded  by  way  of  TeU 
Dibbin,  in  order  to  look  for  some  excavated  sepulchres  we  had 
heard  of.  Leaving  Judeideh  at  4.45,  we  came  at  5.10  to  the 
west  side  of  the  great  TelL  Finding  nothing  here,  we  returned 
on  our  path  a  little,  to  a  knoll,  where  is  a  mere  excavation,  which 
may,  or  may  not,  have  been  a  sepulchre.  We  now  at  6.16 
struck  across  the  fields  southeastward  to  the  road  in  the  Merj, 
which  we  had  left  on  Thursday  in  order  to  reach  the  Tell ;  and 
followed  it  till  5.45,  when  we  were  opposite  the  broken  dam  and 
reservoir  of  the  great  fountain.*  We  here  turned  to  the  left, 
and  ascended  the  long  declivity  to  Khiyam,  which  we  reached 
at  6.15.  The  direct  distance  from  Judeideh  is  about  three  miles. 
We  pitched  our  tent  among  the  threshing  floors  of  the  village. 

Khiyam  is  the  chief  town  in  the  district  of  Merj  'Aytln ;  and 
is  reckoned  at  five  hundred  men,  indicating  a  population  of  about 
two  thousand  souls.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Met&wileh,  with 
some  Greeks  and  Greek  Catholics.  There  are  a  few  Protestants 
from  the  latter  sects  ;  and  a  Protestant  school  had  been  opened. 

We  could  here  look  down  upon  both  Merj  'Aytln  in  the  west, 
and  Wady  et-Teim  in  the  east.  The  descent  into  the  latter  is 
gradual  and  easy  ;  the  valley  is  broader,  and  the  hills  in  it 
lower,  than  further  north.  Indeed,  at  this  point  the  hills  nearly 
cease.     Quite  a  number  of  villages  were  likewise  in  sight.' 

The  evening  was  beautiful  The  moon,  just  in  her  second 
quarter,  shone  brightly  in  a  cloudless  and  serene  sky  ;  and  the 
heavens  wer^  studded  with  innumerable  stars. 

Wednesday,  May  26tk,  The  sun  rose  in  purest  splendour 
from  behind  the  loftiest  peak  of  Hermon.  The  mountain  lay 
before  us  in  all  its  grandeur,  presenting  a  fiiU  view  of  its  west- 
ern side  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 

Leaving  Khiyam  at  7.10,  we  bent  our  course  towards  el- 
GhQjar  and  Tell  el-Kddy.  Keeping  at  first  along  the  brow  of 
the  ridge,  we  had  at  7.30  from  a  projecting  point  a  view  of  the 
whole  of  the  HMeh,  lake  and  all  The  marsh  seems  to  extend 
up  on  the  western  side  further  than  in  the  middle.     We  soon 

>  Bearings  at  Judeideh  :  Dibbtn  N.  W  Tibnin   265\      KuTftt  esh-Shftkif  271^ 

E.     Tbl  S.  70°  E.   Khiyam  S.  20'  E.  3  m.  Kula'&t  271i^    Tell  Dibbin  818°.     Ju- 

'  See  above,  p.  874.  deideh  835°.     Church  in  do.  880*'.    Nebjr 

*  Bearings  at  Khiyam :  Ibl  30^.    >Ain  S^ud  830^%     Taum  Niha  (south  peak) 

Kiinyeh    65^      KhQlw&t    el-Biy4d    50'.  15'.     Jebel  Siinnin  87%     Tell  el-Kfidy 

Basheiyat  el-FfikhAr  78%    Kefr  Ham&m  176% 

S6%    Kefr  Sh6ba  106%    el-Marich  123% 
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began  to  descend  obliquely  and  rather  steeply  towards  tte 
HSeh,  by  a  rocky  path  ;  and  at  8.10  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
declivity  and  upon  the  plain.  At  8.15  the  ruin  of  Serada  was 
im  our  right,  just  above  the  base  of  the  declivity,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  us.  It  has  several  excavated  sepulchres,  now 
used  as  storehouses  for  ^ain.  The  ruins  of  a  former  village  aie 
seen  around  and  below  tne  caverns.^ 

Nearly  opposite  Ehiyam  the  hills  within  Wady  et-Teim  dis- 
appear ;  and  the  valley  opens  out  towards  the  south  into  a  wide 
9Soa  tolerably  level  plain,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the 
western  ridge  to  the  very  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  But  this 
plain  in  the  north  is  much  higher  than  the  r^on  around  TeU 
elrK&ij ;  and  the  latter  again  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
lower  plain  of  the  Htlleh.  In  passing  to  Tell  el-E&dy  we 
descended  no  less  than  three  steps  or  ojflfsets,  here  running  in  the 
direction  from  northeast  to  southwest.  Tell  el-E&dy  itself  is 
connected  with  a  fourth  like  offset ;  and  there  are  still  two 
others  frirther  south.  The  line  of  these  last  three  o£^ts  runs 
more  from  east  to  west.  The  difference  of  elevation  between 
one  plateau  and  another  is  in  general  not  less  than  fifty  feet ; 
and  sometimes  more. 

We  were  now  upon  the  first  and  highest  plateau,  here  called 
Ard  Serada  ;  and  kept  on  across  it  in  the  direction  of  the  vil- 
lage el-Ghtijar,  marked  by  the  white  dome  of  a  Wely.  The 
region  is  volcanic.  Towards  the  eastern  side  of  this  plateau  the 
Hasbfiny  has  its  course^  in  a  deep  and  precipitous  gulf.  At 
8.50  wo  came  to  the  deserted  village  of  Luweizeh,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  gulf;  and  descended  steeply  and  with  difficulty 
among  the  trap  boulders  and  globular  basalt  to  the  river  at 
9  o'clock.  It  is  here  larger  than  at  Hasbeiya,  having  received 
the  stream  coming  from  'Ain  Seraiyib,  imder  the  western  base 
of  Jebel  esh-SheiMi. 

Five  minutes  below  the  ford  is  the  great  fountain  called 
Luweiz&ny,  bursting  forth  under  isolated  strata  of  limestone 
rock  on  the  western  margin  of  the  stream.  Thickets  of  olean- 
ders, and  marshy  ground,  prevented  our  reaching  the  fountain  ; 
but  the  size  of  the  stream  below  was  evidently  very  much 
increased.  The  source  was  said  to  be  as  copious  as  the  Neba' 
Hasb&ny,  and  less  fluctuating.  The  bottom  of  the  valley 
seemed  here  full  of  springs  ;  and  several  small  ones  were  burst- 
ing forth  upon  the  east  side. 

Starting  again  at  9.35,  we  immediately  ascended  the  eastern 
bank  very  obKquely,  and  by  an  easier  road  than  that  on  the 
western  bank.     Here  again  was  the  globular  basalt.     For  a 

'  Seetsen  speaks  of  Serada  as  io  his  day  inhabited  by  ChristiaDS  and  DroMt;  Rn* 
MO  L  p.  832. 
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part  of  the  way  the  path  runs  along  the  brink  of  a  precipioo^ 
and  is  dangerous.  We  could  now  look  down  upon  the  short 
limestone  strata  over  the  fountain  ;  all  the  rest  is  trap.  Indeed, 
the  river  has  worn  for  itself  this  chasm  in  the  hard  trap  rock. 
The  depth  is  from  two  to  three  himdred  feet ;  the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  with  veiy  steep,  and  in  some  places  perpendicular 
banks.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Hasb^ny  on  issuing  from  ils 
mountain  glen,  nearly  opposite  Ehiyam,  into  the  great  volcanic 
plain  towards  the  Htlleh,  does  not  follow  the  lowest  part  of  the 
plain  ;  but  keeps  along  in  its  deep  chasm  through  the  western 
and  highest  plateau. 

As  we  approached  el-GhCljar,  situated  on  the  eastern  beak 
of  the  gulf,  we  struck  down  through  the  fields  towards  the  left, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  village  and  gain  the  road  leading  firom  it  to 
Tell  el-K&dy.  The  inhabitants  of  GhQjar,  like  those  of  'Ain 
Fit  and  Za'tlra,  are  Nusairiyeh  ;  and  these  three  villages  oontaia 
the  only  people  of  that  sect  in  all  the  r^on.  At  9.45  the  vil- 
lage with  its  white  dome,  was  close  on  our  right,  some  forty  rods 
distant.  It  lies  just  on  the  brow  of  the  first  offset,  between  the 
highest  plateau  and  the  next  lower.  The  bridge  known  as  Jiv 
el-GhOjar,  is  at  a  considerable  distance  below  the  village.^  On 
each  of  the  two  next  lower  plateaus  was  a  small  stream  ranniqg 
through  it.  On  the  third  was  a  much  larger  stream,  to  which  we 
came  at  10.15  ;  it  comes  fix>m  a  foimtain  at  the  foot  of  Jebel 
esh-Sheikh,  and  falls  into  the  river  that  issues  from  Tell  eir 
E&dy.  The  path  led  along  through  wheat  fields  and  among 
heaps  of  black  basaltic  rocks.  We  reached  the  Tell  at  10.35^ 
and  rested  beneath  the  shade  of  the  noble  Sindi&n. 

On  approaching  Tell  el-K&dy  from  this  quarter,  the  fiist 
object  which  strikes  the  eye  is  an  immense  stream  of  the  most 
limpid  water  pouring  from  its  western  side.  The  Tell  is  oblong ; 
its  greatest  length  extending  from  west  to  east.  Its  height,  on 
the  northern  part,  is  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  plain. 
The  western  end  appears  as  if  built  up  with  large  trap  boulders ; 
and  through  these  the  water  gushes  out  several  feet  above  the 
base.  It  forms  a  little  lake  at  the  bottom,  and  then  rushes 
down  a  steep  channel  to  the  next  lower  plateau.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  fountains  in  the  world  ;  the  stream  that  issues  from  it 
being  not  less  than  four  times  as  large  as  the  Hasbany,  evsA 
after  all  the  accessions  which  the  latter  receives. 

Not  all  the  water,  however,  from  the  interior  of  the  TcU, 

'  Somewber«    tonthwost  of   el-Ghr^ar,  nified  into  the  rains  of  an  immenM  dtr, 

and  not  far  from  ex-Zuk,  on  the  etl^e  of  hu  Haior;  NamtiTe  IL  pp.  516-^5301  We 

the  upper  plateau,  would  wem  to  lie  the  saw  many  such  tract*  bearing  a  tczikiog 

tract  of  vi)lcanic  stones  and  rocks,  which,  resemblance  to  ancient  ruins;  but  nerer 

M  it  would  teem,  Bl  De  Sanlcy  has  mag-  thought  of  making  of  tli«m  ndnad 
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etCB^pw  in  tluB  way.  In  the  sarfiu^e  of  the  Tell  directly  above  is 
aoavityofBome  extent,  into  which  the  water  also  rises;  andmns 
eff,  M  a  considemble  stream,  through  a  break  in  the  edge  of  the 
Tcdl,  tumbling  down  its  southwestern  side.  This  stream  drives 
two  mills,  and  furnishes  water-power  enough  for  any  number. 
It  then  goes  to  join  the  other  river.  This  of  itself  would  be 
legarded  as  a  very  larse  fountain.  Just  in  the  break  of  the  Tell 
studs  the  noble  oak  (Sindifin)  under  which  we  rested.  Its  vast 
boo^  spread  widely  around  ;  though  its  trunk  is  not  as  large 
as  some  we  had  seen.  Beneath  it  is  the  grave  of  a  Muhamme- 
dan  saint,  a  parallelogram  of  stones  clumsily  laid  up,  with  many 
rugs  hanging  upon  the  branches  above.  There  are  also  smaller 
tiees  scattered  upon  the  Tell,  and  the  mills  are  almost  buried 
beneath  the  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  Tell  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  a  little  west  of 
south,  from  the  southwest  comer  of  the  mountains,  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  western  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  It  is  about 
midway  of  the  Htdeh  from  west  to  east.  It  stands  connected 
with  the  step  or  offset  between  two  plateaus ;  so  that  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Tell  is  twice  as  high  as  the  northern,  rising  above 
the  plain  at  its  southern  base  not  less  than  eighty  or  ninety  feet. 
The  form,  though  oblong,  is  irregular.  The  top  is  an  area  of 
several  acres,  perhaps  fifty  rods  in  length,  and  somewhat  highest 
towards  the  east.  It  is  in  part  cultivated,  and  there  were  now 
patches  of  wheat  upon  it ;  but  the  greater  portion  was  given  up 
to  rank  grass,  weeds,  thistles,  and  brushwood  ;  so  that  it  could 
be  examined  only  with  difficulty.  Singularly  enough,  this  Tell 
and  offset  form  the  dividing  line  between  the  volcamc  and  lime- 
stone formations.  The  TeU  and  all  the  plain  north  are  volcanic  ; 
while  all  the  plain  of  the  Htileh  south,  as  for  as  our  examination 
extended,  is  Umestone. 

The  elevation  of  this  spot  above  the  sea,  is  six  hundred  forty- 
seven  feet,  as  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  a  few  days  before. 

Mr  Thomson  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  regard  this  Tell  as 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,*  in  which  he  hiEts  been  followed 
by  others.  As  the  region  is  volcanic,  and  as  the  lake  Phiala  is 
held  by  all  to  be  an  ancient  crater,  there  is  no  lack  of  analogy 
or  of  probability  in  supposing  this  Tell  to  be  of  the  same  char- 
acter. StiU,  Dr  Anderson,  the  geologist  of  the  Dead  Sea  Ex- 
pedition, saw  here  ^^  no  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  a 
crater."' 

*  Id  1848 ;  see  BiblioCbeoa  Sacra,  184S,  **  The  TeU  teems  to  hare  had  aome  ^olonolo 
1^  19e.  I  find  the  same  idea  expressed  in  origin ;  bat  we  did  not  notice  upon  it  aoj 
Ur  Smith's  Ma  Jonmal  in  1844.  appearance  of  a  crater;"   Lands  ct  the 

*  In  Lynoh's  Official  Report,  p.  108;  for  Bible,  IL  p^  174. 
Phiak  see  p.  110.    Dr  ^fusoii  alsa  sajss 
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On  the  Telly  near  the  upper  fbtmtain,  aie  some  remainB  of 
honses,  apparently  not  ancient.  But  the  chief  rains  are  on  ibt 
Bouthem  decUyity  of  the  TeH  Here  are  many  heaps  of  stones, 
most  of  them  volcanic  and  of  good  size.  Amon^  them  are 
mingled  hlocks  of  limestone  squared ;  one  of  these  is  very  long, 
and  has  a  groove  along  the  middle.  The  town  which  stood  haie 
was  doubtless  built  mainly  of  the  volcanic  stones  of  the  renon ; 
and  these  remain,  and  are  some  of  them  quite  large.  Burclmardii 
was  told  of  foundations  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  farther  north;  bat 
we  did  not  look  for  them.^ 

This  great  fountain  and  stream  is  now  called  el-Leddla; 
which  may  possibly  be  a  corruption  fiom  the  name  Dan.*  Joae*> 
phus,  while  he  assumes  the  fountain  at  Bfinifii  as  the  maai 
source  of  the  Jordan,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  somewhat  longer 
oourse,  speaks  also  of  the  fountains  of  '^  the  lesser  Jordan"  a4 
Dan.*  Of  the  identity  of  these  with  Tell  el-Eiuly,  there  can  be 
no  question. 

The  city  of  Dan,  too,  was  situated  at  these  firantains  ;  and 
the  slight  ruins  upon  the  Tell  are  apparently  its  only  remaiaa 
The  testimony  of  Josephus  is  explicit*  Eusebius  and  Jemne 
describe  Dan  as  being  four  Roman  miles  distant  from  Paneas  M 
the  way  to  Tyre ;  and  here  too,  they  say,  the  Jordan  breaks 
forth.*  The  Targum  of  Jerusalem  likevrise  writes  ^  Dan  nf 
Ciesarea  ;'  implying  its  vicinity  to  Ciesarea  PlulippL*  Against 
all  this  testimony,  a  single  indefinite  remark  of  Jerome,  in  which 
he  might  be  supposed  to  confound  Dan  with  Paneas,  can  have 
no  weight.' 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  Dan  is  given  in  the  books  of 
Joshua  and  Judges^  Originally  belonging  to  Sidon,  under  the 
name  of  Lesem  or  Laish,  it  was  seized  and  named  Dan  by  a 
warlike  colony  of  Danites.'     It  became  afterwards  a  chief  seal 

*  TraT.  in  Sjt.  d.  43.  ttr;  being  jnit  a  repetition  of  tha  aum 

*  Burckhardt  neard  only  tlie  name  nrepocition  and  article,  which  have  alrea^T 
Dh&n ;  TraT.  p.  42.  Dr  Smith  in  hit  Ms.  been  incorporated  into  the  wtxd. 
Joomal,  1844,  writes  thns:  ** First,  ed-  '  Joa  B.  J.  4.  1.  1,  wnyJis,  tA Tm4fmr0m 
Dftn,  by  treating  the  article  aa  part  of  the  rhw  fiiicphw  koX^^/mpoit  'lapMrpr  itk 
word,  may  have  become  EddAn ;  then  with  rhw  rift  xp*^'  fi^  p^w^  wpogw^own 
tiie  article  again  prefixed,  it  would  be  el-  r^  ^c ydXy .  Antt  1.  10.  1.  lb.  6.  &  L 
EddAn.    Join  the  /  of  the  aeoood  article,  ib.  8.  8.  4. 

and  it  becomes  LeddAn ;  andfinally  prefix  *  Jos.  Antt  L  10.  1,  v^  Aipoir  eSrM 

the  article  again,  and  yon  have  el-LeddAn.  yiip  ^  Mpa  rod  *UM90¥  wpo^myftiwrm 

A  similar  case,  very  much  to  the  point,  is  wilyli,    ib.  ft.  8.  L   ik  8.  S.  4.     &  J.  4. 

'Assikr,  the  name  of  a  public  promenade  1.  L                                                              , 

just  outside  the  wall  of  Beir^    Its  orisin  *  Onomast  arts.  I>chi,  LmUa, 

U  *Ala  eM-S&r^  *  at  or  upon  the  waB ;'  *  Targ.  Hieros.  Gen.  14,  14. 

*AUet^  by  a  common  ooDtraetion,  becomes  ^  Uieron.  Comm.  in  Eaech.  shriiL  IS, 

'ulf,  and  being  then  joined  with  the  word,  "  Pan  . .  .  ubi  hodie  Paoeas  ;**  i.  e.  is  the 

forms  *AuAr,    Now  every  day  you  hear  Ticinity.    Comp.  Gesen.  Notes  oo  Bail> 

'Ala  el-'Audir ;  which,  by  a  nsoaloontrao-  hardt  p.  494.     Reland  Paiast  p.  921. 

tion  of  *Ala  ^  into  *Al,  beoomes  'Al-Aa-  *  Joah.  Id,  47.    Jndg.  18,  SS-ML 
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of  Jeroboam's  idolatry,  wbere  one  of  the  golden  calves  was  set 
up  ;  was  conquered  with  other  towns  by  the  Syrians  ;  and  in  the 
days  of  Eusebiiis  was  still  a  small  village.'  The  name,  however, 
k  perhaps  best  known,  in  the  almost  proverbial  expression, 
^  fix)m  Dan  to  BeershebA,''  as  denoting  the  whole  length  of  the 
Promised  Land.* 

Quite  a  number  of  places  were  visible  from  the  Tell ;  many 
isi  which  we  knew  already,  and  others  with  which  we  became 
acquainted  afterwards.  Sid  DahM  is  a  Wely  on  the  margin  of 
the  Htdeh,  towards  the  foot  of  the  eastern  hills.  'Azdiiyit  is  a 
high  Tell  with  trees  upon  it,  on  ground  descending  towards  the 
Htleh.  The  exact  position  of  Sin  Ibl  I  do  not  remember ;  nor 
was  BAnifis  yet  in  sight.* 

We  stopped  for  two  hours  under  the  splendid  oak,  rested, 
and  took  lunch.  Our  muleteers  gathered  the  stalks  and  ears  of 
wheat,  nearly  ripe,  but  not  yet  hard  ;  bound  them  into  small 
wisps ;  and  roasted  them  over  a  blazing  fire.  In  this  way  is 
prepared  a  sort  of  parched  grain,  which  is  palatable,  but  not  as 
good  as  that  roasted  on  an  iron  plate.* 

Finding  that  one  of  the  Druze  attendants,  sent  with  us  by  the 
Mieikh  in  H&sbeiya,  was  a  native  of  the  Htlleh,  and  perfectly 
acquainted  with  it,  we  determined  to  make  an  excursion  into  the 
lower  plain,  and  visit,  if  possible,  the  junction  of  the  various 
ttreams,  which  pour  their  waters  into  the  Hideh.  We  therefore 
sent  off  our  muleteers  to  await  us  on  the  road  to  Bfini&s,  near  the 
foot  of  the  hills.  Mounting  at  12.35,  and  descending  along  the 
south  side  of  Tell  el-KMy,  we  were  surprised  to  find  ourselves 
again  upon  a  limestone  formation,  and  also  upon  firm  dry  ground 
instead  of  a  marsh.  At  1  o'clock  we  came  to  a  low  mound  of 
rubbish  with  cut  stones,  evidently  the  remains  of  a  former  town, 
now  covered  thickly  with  thistles.     It  is  called  Difiieh ;  and 

Srobably  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  Daphne,  mentioned  by 
osephus  as  near  the  source  of  the  lesser  Jordan  and  the  temple 
of  the  golden  calf'     Here  are  three  or  four  old  orange  trees ; 

'IK.  12,  2S.  29.   15,  20.     Onomaft  nearly  west ;  Trar.  in  Syr.  p.  42.    libj 

tat,  Don.  and  Mangles  did  not  visit  the  spot.    Ricl^> 

*  Jodg.  20,  L     1  Sam.  8,  20.     2  Sam.  ardson  was  there ;  hat  it  is  ratiier  difll- 

17,  II.  colt  to  recognise  Tell  el-Kady  in  his  FiU  sf 


■  Bearings  from  Tell  el-K&dy  in  1S44 :  Kathri;  TraT.  II  n.  449  sq.  The  hest 
Sin  Ihl  44".  Month  of  Wady  'Asal  80*".  pnblisbed  aosonnt  is  by  Mr  Thomson, 
Castle  of  Bftni&s  89*.     '^Vin  K&nyeh  105*.     Biblioth.  Sac.    1846,  p.   196  sq.     Comp. 


'Ain  Fit  124^    Za'ftrah  126^    'AiAiiyfit  Wilson  Lands  of  the  Bible  H.  p.  170  sq. 
157r.      Sid  Dahiid  174*.    Difiieh  202\        *  Josephns  says,  B.  J.  4.  1.  1,  that  the 

Abil  287%     Meshhad  287*.      el-GhOjar  marshes  of  the  Uke  extend    np   ^^xf* 

816*.     Serada  819*.     n>l  858^*.  Ad^nyf  x^^^  -  •  •  ^^^7^'  fx^rros,  a)  rpl- 

*  Tell  el-K4dy  is  slightly  mentioned  bj  foifcat  rhr  fiucpbw   KoKo^fitrow  *lQp9drrfw 

Seetsen,  Reisen  I.  p.  887,  oomp.  pp.  821,  ^h  rhw'riis  xpv^'  /^'  ''^^^  '"'^    ^^ 

828.     Bnrckhardt  Tinted  and  describes  it ;  Havercamp  and  Reland  (p.  263)  propose 

hot,  by  an  error  of  the  pen  or  press,  it  is  to  read  Adrnf  ^^  Ad^rnSj  which  however 

put  down  as  N.  £.   of  BdniAs  instead  of  is  nnneoessaiy.      The  present  ezisteoM 
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se^eFal  stumps  of  palm  trees  ;  and  also  some  pomegmnates  and 
fig  trees  lookmg  very  old. 

The  tract  for  some  distance  south  is  called  Aid  Difheh.  It 
was  now  covered  with  glorioos  fields  of  wheat,  cultivated  by 
people  firom  Hisbeiya  ;  and  was  everywhere  stndded  with  noble 
oaks  and  other  trees.  Five  minutes  south  of  Diiheh  was  a 
magnificent  Mellum  or  red  oak,  the  branches  of  which  were  fall 
of  bird's  nests  ;  a  peculiarity  which  even  Mr  Tliomson  had  never 
before  seen  in  Syria.  Just  here  was  another  step  or  offset  to  the 
next  lower  plateau.  Streams  of  water,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable size,  were  every  where  flowing  in  great  abundance ; 
being  mostly  canals  drawn  from  the  Leddftn  southeastward 
towards  the  river  of  B&ni&s.  In  like  manner  many  canals  aie 
also  led  out  from  the  Hasb&ny,  for  the  purpose  of  similar  irriga- 
tion. 

At  1.20  we  reached  a  place  called  el-Manstiiy,  at  the  last 
step  or  offset  down  to  the  lowest  plain.  This  is  a  station  of  the 
fixed  Ghaw&rineh  ;  who  dwell  in  tents,  but  do  not  more  about 
They  have  a  few  magazines  with  mud  waUs  and  roofs  of  straw, 
where  they  store  both  grun  and  straw,  but  chiefly  the  latter. 
The  wheat  is  mostly  carried  to  the  villages,  or  sold.  Some  fine 
trees  mark  this  place  also ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  mills 
driven  by  a  stream  from  the  Ledd&n,  which  is  brought  down  die 
offset  There  were  said  to  be  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
such  streams  drawn  from  that  river.  Here  too  were  many  bees. 
The  hives  are  merely  cylinders  of  wicker  work  coated  with  mud, 
and  laid  up  together  in  a  sort  of  pyramidal  stack,  protected  by  a 
rude  thatch  or  an  old  tent-mat.  We  saw  many  hundreds  of 
these  hives  in  the  plain.  The  ever  flowering  HOleh  is  a  fine 
range  for  the  bees,  and  large  quantities  of  honey  are  here 
gathered. 

We  were  now  upon  the  lower  plain  of  the  Htileh,  and  could 
see  the  stream  from  B&ni&s  meandering  on  our  left,  and  not  fiir 
distant  At  1.40  we  came  upon  it  and  forded  it ;  and  ten  min- 
utes later  forded  it  again.  Just  here,  on  its  elevated  right  bank, 
is  a  rather  conspicuous  Wely  called  Sheikh  Hazaib,  with  trees 
and  a  few  tents  near  it ;  another  fixed  station  of  the  Ghaw&rinelL 
Passing  on  we  had  at  1.55,  close  on  our  right,  the  main  stream 
fifom  Tell  el-Kady,  running  parallel  to  that  from  Bdnias,  with  a 
swift  current,  in  a  deep  narrow  channel,  fifteen  or  twenty  fiset 
below  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  was  almost  wholly  concealed  by 
the  canes  and  bushes  that  line  the  banks.  At  2  o'clock  we  came 
to  the  junction  of  these  two  streams,  in  a  broad  open  area,  where 
the  river  spreads  itself  out.     We  here  forded  the  Ledd&n  ;  the 

here  of  the  name  Pifneh  rapports  the  com-    Taig.  and  Vulg.  Nun.  S4,  11 ; 
mou  ivoding. — A  DaphnU  if  rMd  in  the    a  oomiption  ibr  *Ain. 
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the  annual  contributions  of  the' different  streomt  dnrinff  the 
winter  and  spring  floods.  Mr  Thomson  compared  it  witn  tht 
soil  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  extremelj 
fertile  ;  and  all  kinds  of  grain  grow  in  it  abundantly.  Laiga 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  dhurah  (maize)  yellow  and  white,  mnuam 
(sesame),  rice,  and  other  plants,  are  obtained  with  very  littk 
labour.  Bice  is  sown  on  the  hard  and  chapped  ground  ;  and  m 
merely  flooded  with  water.  The  yield  is  good,  but  the  quality 
inferior. 

This  region  still  merits  the  praise  accorded  to  it  by  tlM 
Danite  spies :  ^^  We  have  seen  the  land,  and  behold,  it  is  fwy 
good, ....  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  that  is  in 
the  earth.''  ^  The  climate,  however,  is  hot  and  too  unhealthy  ftr 
any  inhabitants,  except  the  Ghawfirineh.  But  their  honeiy 
cattle,  and  sheep,  fatten  on  the  rich  pastures ;  while  luge  heidf 
of  black  and  almost  hairless  bufTalos  (of  which  we  saw  many) 
luxuriate  in  the  streams  and  in  the  deep  mire  of  the  marshea. 

Thus  another  problem  of  physical  geography  was  now 
determined.  The  upper  branches  of  the  Jordan  unite  and  flow 
to  the  lake  of  the  HMeh  as  one  stream.* 

We  returned  by  the  same  way  to  el-Mansiiry.  From 
thence,  at  3.30,  we  struck  off  to  the  right  towards  the  northeast. 
to  gain  the  road  from  Tell  el-Eady  to  Banias  near  the  toot  ct 
the  hills,  where  our  muleteers  were  waiting.  The  lofty : 
of  Hermon  were  now  directly  before  us.  Overagainst  us 
down  the  vast  gorge  of  Wady  el-'Asal,  seeming  to  cleave  the 
mountain  almost  to  its  base,  and  issuing  from  it  between  two 
high  bulwarks.  It  separates  the  lower  western  ridge,  already 
described,  from  the  loftier  central  ridge  and  summits  of  the 
mountain.  More  to  the  right  the  castle  of  B&nias  towered  in 
its  strength.  We  kept  on  through  the  fields,  sometimes  without 
a  path,  and  fording  several  streams  from  the  Leddfin.  Many 
herds  of  cattle  were  at  pasture  in  the  fields  ;  and  at  one  of  thl 
fords  a  largo  herd  was  crossing.  On  our  right,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  or  two,  was  a  large  Wely  with  windows,  looking  like  a 
dwelling  house  ;  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Muhammedans  at 
certain  seasons.  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  Sid  Dahfld  mentioned 
above. — At  4.15  we  joined  our  muleteers  upon  the  Banias  road. 

Between  this  point  and  Banias  lay  the  supposed  danger  of 

*  Judg.  18,  9.  IOl  the  didtricts  whidi  had  belonged  to  Zai»- 

*  See  more  on  the  region  of  the  Hfileh  donm,  lying  between  Trachonitu  tatd  QiB* 
in  Vol.  II.  pp.  43^,  436.  [iii.  341-343  ]  lee,  viz.  Pmmus  and  OvAida,  and  the  i*- 
The  name  el-HAleh  was  abeadr  applied  to  giou  round  about.  To  thk  0»Xd3«,  and 
the  district  which  containi  the  lake,  by  to  the  lituation,  the  modem  IfmUk  wiB 
Bohaeddin,  in  the  twelfth  century;  Vita  corresponds.  Jot.  Antt  1ft.  10.  8;  ooapb 
Salad,  p.  98.  But  the  name  seems  to  have  B.  J.  1.  'M.  4.  Toch  in  Zeitachr.  d.  moi|^ 
existed  also  in  ancient  times ;  for,  accord-  Get.  IL  p.  428,  nota. 

ing  to  Josephnt,  Augustus  gave  to  llerod 
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Bnise  lobbefB.  We  were  now  eleven  persons  in  all ;  a  mule- 
teer firom  Sidon  haying  joined  ns.  Six  were  armed,  and  five 
weve  themfelves  Dnues.  My  companion  now  searched  for  oar 
latter  of  introdnotion  fiom  the  Dmze  Sheikh,  and  discovered 
that  he  had  left  it  at  HAsbeiTa  in  the  pocket  of  another  coat 
But  we  went  on  gaily ;  and  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of 
robbers  so  long  as  we  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  B&nifis. 

Mounting  at  4.30,  we  turned  off  a  few  steps  on  the  right,  to 
look  at  a  Kh&n  called  Duweir,  with  a  few  rude  buildings,  erected 
eat  of  the  materials  of  i|p  earlier  place  now  in  ruins.  These 
oe  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hilL 

We  immediately  ascended  the  steep  slope,  and  came  out  at 
tiie  top  upon  the  bc»utiful  terrace  on  which  B&ni&s  is  situated, 
on  among  fine  copses  of  trees,  and  splendid  fields  of 
t,"and  water-courses  drawn  firom  the  noble  fountain,  we 
t  at  5.05  much  exhausted  to  the  village  in  the  angle  of  the 
mountains.  Here  we  pitohed  our  tent  beneath  the  shf^e  of  the 
spreading  terebinths  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers.^ 

This  terrace  of  B&niAs  was  to  me  an  entirely  new  feature  in 
the  r^on ;  no  traveller  had  ever  mentioned  it.'  Towards  the 
north  it  abuts  upon  the  fiank  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  between  the 
^Offge  of  Wady  el-** Asal  and  the  angle  of  the  mountain  with  the 
eastern  hills ;  on  the  east  it  lies  against  the  declivity  of  the 
■une  range ;  while  on  the  south  it  runs  together  and  mingles 
with  the  gentler  slopes  of  the  same  hills.  It  is  thus  nearly  trian- 
gular ;  is  highest  towards  the  north ;  and  slopes  very  gently 
towards  the  south.*  The  elevation  at  Bfinifis,  in  the  interior 
northeastern  angle,  is  eleven  hundred  for^-seven  feet  above  the 
sea  ;  being  five  hundred  feet  higher  than  Tell  el-E&dy.  In  this 
a&g)e  the  great  fi)untain  bursts  forth ;  and  sends  its  waters  down 
a  ravine  of  its  own,  southwest  to  the  plain  of  the  Htlleh.  Tet 
they  are  also  drawn  off  over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  terrace ; 
and  are  even  carried  down  its  western  declivity,  to  irrigate 
portions  of  the  plain  below,  to  which  the  waters  from  Tell 
el-KAdy  cannot  be  conducted. 

The  formation  of  the  terrace  is  ^oUy  limestone ;  but  at 
BAni&s  the  igneous  rocks  asain  present  themselves.* 

The  wall  of  hills  on  the  east  of  the  Htdeh,  is  much  lower 
than  the  mountains  which  shut  in  the  lake  and  plain  on  the 

>  SeetM,  RaiMD  I.  p.  884.    E.  Smith  pliln  ;*  BibUoth.  Sftorm,  1844,  p.  187.  Bat 

fai  Ma.  Jonm.  1844.     W.  >L  Tbomton  in  this  «▼«•  no  idea  of  the  rwlitj. 

BIbBoth.  Sacta.  1848,  p.  188.    De  Sanloj  '  Except  in  form,  this  temoe  hat  a 

Kanati^  11  p.  584.  general  Teeemblanoe  to  that  at  PeOa ;  tea 

*  TheonlyanmiootoitithjlfrThoni-  above,  pp.  821,  836. 

■oo :    **  The  platform,  or  terrace,   npoo  *  Dr  Anderson  in  I^mch'i  OfBdal  Ba- 

whioh  Binitf  it  bnilt,  may  be  derated  port,  pp.  108,  109. 
aboot  one  hnndred  feet  abort  the  ezlaniiTa 
Vol.  m.— 34 
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west.  It  rises  gradually  and  brokenly  to  table  land  on  tlie 
top  ;  on  which,  at  some  distance  back,  are  seen  a  line  of  Telb 
extending  from  north  to  south ;  the  southernmost  of  which  is  Tell 
Feras.  This  broad  ridge  is  thrown  off  from  the  Bontheastem 
base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  and  extends  southwaids  until  it  is 
lost  in  the  table  land  on  the  east  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  We 
took  pains,  both  here  and  afterwards,  to  learn  the  name  of  ibis 
ridge  among  the  people ;  but  could  hear  it  spoken  of  only  as 
Jebel  Hcish. 

Two  principal  Wadys  come  doiqi  fh>m  the  east  upon  the 
terrace  near  its  angle.  The  northern  one  is  Wady  KhOsh&beh, 
on  the  north  of  the  fountain  and  the  castle  ;  the  other  is  Wady 
Za'&reh  on  the  south  of  the  village.^ 

During  the  evening  we  received  a  note  left  for  us  by  Dr  De 
Forest  and  his  party,  who  had  spent  a  nieht  at  Bftniia  a  week 
previously.  We  thus  learned  the  result  of  his  observations  with 
the  aneroid,  as  given  above. 

Thursday y  May  27th. — We  had  planned  for  to-day  an  ezcm^ 
sion  to  the  lake  Phiala  ;  to  return  by  way  of  the  castle  on  the 
mountain.  I  defer  therefore,  for  the  present,  the  more  detailed 
account  of  the  fountain  and  village  of  Bftnifis. 

The  general  direction  of  that  lake  from'  Bftniftt  is  a  little 
south  of  east.  Setting  off  at  8  o'clock,  we  passed  out  of  the 
village  at  the  southeast  comer,  without  crossing  the  brook  of 
Wady  Za'ureh.  This  Wady  comes  down  steeply  through  ojen 
ground  fn)m  the  southeast,  around  the  southwest  end  of  a  hi^ 
ridge ;  the  other  side  of  which  is  skirted  by  the  same  Wady 
running  southwest.  As  the  Wady  thus  sweeps  around  the  end 
of  the  ridge,  and  reaches  the  western  base  of  the  higher  hills,  it 
is  apparently  cut  off  and  covered  over  by  a  sloping  plain  or 
gentle  declivity  of  arable  land  ;  through  which,  however,  it 
breaks  down  by  a  very  deep  and  narrow  chasm  in  the  underiying 
volcanic  rock,  with  jagged  i>eri)endicular  sides.  This  chasm 
extends  almost  down  to  Bdnius  ;  and  is  so  narrow,  as  hardly  to 
1)0  noticed  until  one  comes  quite  near  to  it.  Our  course  lay 
more  to  the  left.  We  (frossed  a  small  Wady  and  brook  ;  then 
wound  to  the  right  up  a  steep  hill  ;  and  at  8.50  came  to  a 
fountain  U'low  'Ain  Kftnyeli.  At  9  o'clock  we  reached  that 
village  ;  from  which  Hilnln  bore  due  west. 

We  now  struck  up  over  the  high  ridge,  around  the  south- 
western end  of  wliich  Wady  Za'areh  comes  down.  The  ascent 
was  very  steep.  Beaching  the  top  at  9.20,  we  kept  along  high 
on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  ridge,  having  Wady  2ia'£d&  at 

*  So  written  bjr  Or  Smith.     Mr  Thorn-    Kvd ;   TraT.  pp.  8S,  4a    W«  ocnU  ail 
•ou  write*  Sa*ury.     llii*  is  the  nviiH>  upo-    beur  of  unj  mch  Dame, 
keii  of  hy  Duivkbardt  m  Wady  Kyb  or  el- 
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fint  deep  below  us,  here  numing  Bonthwest.  Descending  very 
obBqaely  and  gradoaUy,  we  came  at  9.45  to  the  channel  of  the 
Wady  with  its  pleasant  stream.  Here  was  also  a  pretty  cascade, 
the  water  fidling  -over  a  rock  ten  feet  high,  along  three  crevices, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  three  white  ribbons  of  loam.  On 
the  south  bank  of  the  Wady  is  a  Mezra'ah  or  goat  village,  called 
Mes&dy  ;  consisting  of  a  dairy  hut  or  two,  where  the  goats, 
which  range  these  hills  in  summer,  are  gathered  at  night  and 
milked.  Selow  this  point  the  brook  descends  rapidly  by  a  wild 
volcanic  gorge,  until  sweeping  around  the  end  of  the  ridge  it 
tarns  northwest  towaids  B&nHs. 

Crossing  the  brook,  we  bent  our  course  a  little  more  south- 
east ;  and  at  9.55  reached  the  -brink  of  the  lake  on  its  north 
aide.  In  seven  minutes  more  we  rode  down  the  steep  declivity 
to  the  margin  of  the  water.  From  the  brow  above,  the  village 
of  Mejdel  Shems  bore  N.  20°  E.  distant  about  two  miles. 

The  lake  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bowl,  apparently  an 
ancient  crater  ;^  not  less  than  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  tract.  The  foim 
is  an  irregular  circle  ;  the  diameter  of  the  water  being  a  mile 
and  perhaps  more.  It  made  upon  me  the  impression  of  a  larger 
lake  tiian  I  had  anticipated.  The  tract  around  is  high  table 
land,  rising  on  the  south  of  the  lake  almost  at  once  into  wooded 
or  bushy  mils ;  and  skirted  at  some  distance  on  the  east  likewise 
by  a  wooded  range.  The  declivities  of  the  basin  itself  are 
dreary  and  desolate,  with  only  an  occasional  shrub  and  a  few 
patches  of  tillage  ;  but  the  country  around,  though  not  fertile, 
u  more  cultivated. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  stagnant  and  impure,  with  a  slimy 
look.  Just  at  the  margin  it  was  muddy  for  a  few  feet ;  and  did 
not  seem  to  be  clear  and  pure  in  any  part.  At  a  short  distance 
firom  the  shore  was  a  broad  belt  of  water  plants,  now  turned 
brown,  and  in  some  places  resembling  islands.  The  middle  of 
the  lake  was  free.  Wild  ducks  were  swimming  in  different  parts. 
A  large  hawk  was  sailing  above  them,  and  occasionally  swooping 
down  to  the  surface  of  tide  water,  as  if  to  seize  a  duck  or  a  frog. 
Our  Druzes  fired  at  him,  and  broke  his  wing  ;  he  fell  among  the 
water  plants,  and  could  not  there  be  reached.  Myriads  and 
myriads  of  frogs  lined  the  shores ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  see 
them  perched  Uiickly  along  the  stones,  as  if  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  to  keep  off  intruders.  It  is  the  very  jmradise  of  frogs. 
The  lake  supplies  the  whole  country  with  leeches ;  which  are 
gathered  by  men  wading  in,  and  letting  the  leeches  f^ten  them- 
selves upon  their  legs.     The  ground  along  the  margin  is  mostly 

'  So  Dr  Andflnoo  is  Ijneh't  Oft  Rep.  p.  lia 
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without  reedfl  or  rashes ;  and  is  covered  with  small  black  Tolcanie 
stones.  The  shores  and  sides  of  the  crater  exhibit  eveiywheie 
small  glistening  black  ciystals,  resembling  homUende.' 

There  seems  no  room  for  question  but  that  this  lake  is  the 
ancient  Phtala  described  by  Josephus ;  so  called  from  its  bowl- 
like form,  and  situated  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  fiom 
CsBsarea  Philippi  to  Trachonitis.*  But  the  position  and  ereiy 
circumstance  go  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  legendi 
which  made  this  lake  a  feeder  of  the  fountain  at  BfiniAs.*  Not 
only,  in  such  case,  must  its  waters  pass  under  the  brook  of  the 
Za'areh ;  but  the  supply  of  such  a  fountain  would  in  one  di^ 
exhaust  the  lake.  The  bright,  limpid,  sparkling  waters  of  tba 
former  can  have  no  connection  with  the  dark^  stagnant,  slimy 
masses  which  fill  the  latter. 

.  Seetzen  heard  of  the  h^e,  but  did  not  visit  it.*  Borckhaidi 
makes  no  allusion  to  it.  It  was  first  examined  by  Irby  and 
Mangles,  in  passing  from  Damascus  to  BaniAs  in  1818.*  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  several  times  visited.'  The  present  name  is 
usually  given  as  Birket  er-B&m ;  but  we  heard  distinctly  the 
pronunciation  Birket  er-Bfin ;  and  so  Seetzen  heard  it  and  gives 
it  in  Arabic  letters.^ 

We  left  the  upper  brow  of  the  lake  at  10.25,  on  a  coune 
about  N.  N.  W.  in  order  to  go  directly  to  the  oaks  of  Sheikli 
Othman  el-Hfiztlry.  We  crossed  the  fields  without  a  path,  and 
came  after  ten  minutes  to  the  Wody  Za'&reh  higher  up  than 
before.  We  found  it  here  a  narrow  but  very  pretty  meadow-like 
plain,  with  a  fine  brook.  A  little  farther  up,  on  our  right,  was 
a  Wely  in  the  valley,  called  Sheikh  Yaf(lr}' ;  fiom  which  this 
upper  part  of  the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Merj  YafAry.'  We 
could  here  see  it  coming  down  quit^  from  the  southeastern  base 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  the  mountain  rising  at  once  out  of  this 
little  plain  to  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet  or  more  above  ik 

*  Dr  Anderaon  1.  o.  p.  110.  1844 ;  Biblioth.  Sao.  1646,  ^  191.     OiplL 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  10.  7.  All  this  eorres-  Newbold,  about  the  same  time  ;  Joom.  of 
ponds  exactly  ;  and  there  is  no  other  body  R  Asiat  Soc  XVI.  p.  8.  I^  Andenca 
of  water  in  the  region  to  which  the  de-  in  18(8;  see  LjDch*s  Off.  Rep.  p.  110. 
nripcion  is  at  all  applicable.  Two  circum-  See  Ritter  XV.  p.  174  aq.— Mr  Tfp||iiS 
■tances  show,  however,  that  Josephus  him-  Tinited  alw  a  Birkeh  **  north  of  Jobbafeai 
aelf  had  not  seen  the  lake.  He  says  it  is  ^'en*  high,  in  the  centre  of  a  small  oblaqg 
a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  fVom  Csssarea ;  plain,  under  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  with  mxMj 
while  in  fact  it  is  little  more  than  half  water,  filled  by  tha  mehiiig  of  ih&  mow. 
that  distancei  He  speaks  also  of  the  w»-  It  nearly  dries  up  in  smnmer,  and  bahoot 
ter  as  always  np  to  the  brim,  and  nerer  260  feet  in  diameter."  ibid.  According  la 
nmnii^oTer.  Capt  Newbold  this  is  caDed  Birket  «l- 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  ibid.  Merj  el-Mun,  and  flows  to  Wadj  el  *Asal ; 

*  Keisen,  I.  pp.  884,  885.  Joum.  of  R  AM<it  Soc  XVL  p.  IC  si|. 

*  Travels_p.  287.  [87.)  '  Reivn  I.  pp.  834,  835. 

*  By  Mr  Tipping  in  1842 ;  Biblioth  Sac  *  This  is  the  little  plain  and  tomb  men- 
1848,   pp.    18,  14.     Mr  Thomson  about  tioned  by  Irby  and  Mangles ;  p.  286.  [87.] 
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It  ifl  the  lower  saathwestern  peak  of  esh-Bheikh,  which  is  here 
seen,  radiant  with  its  icy  crown. 

Beyond  this  plain,  on  the  east,  a  spur  is  thrown  off  fit)m  esh* 
Slieikh,  that  is,  firom  below  the  saddle  between  the  two  peaks, 
much  lower  than  the  monntain,  though  still  high ;  which  how- 
efer  soon  sinks  down  towards  the  south  into  wooded  hills  of  no 
great  elevation.  These  form  the  line  of  Tells  already  spoken  of 
M  ending  in  Tell  el-Feras.  This  is  strictly  the  Jebel  Heish. 
The  Damaspns  road  passes  out  of  the  Uttle  plain  over  a  notch 
in  this  ridge ;  and  so  down  the  other  side  by  way  of  Beit  Jenn. 
The  ridge  which  we  had  crossed  on  onr  way  up,  was  now  before 
us,  skirting  the  little  plain  or  valley  on  the  northwest.  It  has  its 
beginning  in  like  manner,  at  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh ; 
wb«e,  west  of  the  little  plain,  the  large  village  of  Mejdel  esh- 
Shems  lies  among  the  hills.  Near  that  village  a  valley  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge  has  its  head,  and  passes  down  westward 
on  the  north  of  the  castle.  We  crossed  the  brook  and  plain ; 
and  ascended  the  ridge,  reaching  the  top  at  10.55.  Here  both 
the  grjMtt  fortresses  of  Bftnifts  and  esh-Shdldf  lay  before  ijb.\ 

We  now  kept  along  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the  ridge, 
descending  gradually  and  obliquely  ;  and  crossed  the  Damascus 
road,  which  here  passes  along  on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge  to 
MejdeL  The  Wady  below  on  our  right  opens  out  into  a  small 
bamn,  partially  cultivated.  About  11.40  the  ridge  on  our  left, 
now  hi^h  above  us,  apparently  a  spur  or  point  of  that  adjacent 
to  Merj  TafClry,  suddenly  terminated  in  a  high  bluff ;  while  a 
low  ridge  from  its  foot  ran  off  northwest  towards  the  castle. 
We  kept  along  the  latter ;  and  at  11.55  came  to  the  tomb  of 
Sheikh 'Othmdn  Hfiz^,  on  a  knoll  or  hummock  upon  the  ridge. 
The  knoll  is  covered  with  a  copse  of  noble  oak  trees,  forming  a 
truly  venerable  grove,  with  a  deep  religious  gloom.  The  Wely 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  grove,  merely  a  common  Muslim  tomb 
surrounded  by  a  shabby  stone  wall.  Just  below,  gn  the  south- 
west, is  a  small  fountain,  'Ain  el-H4ztry  ;  and  here  too  is  the 
head  of  the  open  Wady,  which  runs  down  on  the  south  of  the 
castle. — Around  the  Wely  are  no  remains  whatever ;  and  none 
have  ever  existed  there.  The  castle  bore  N.  75^  W.  about  three 
eighths  of  a  mile  distant.  Between  this  point  and  the  castle 
was  another  like  point  or  knoll,  about  equally  higL 

From  Sheikh 'Othmftn  el-Hfiztlry  we  could  lodk  up  along  the 
gieat  Wady  or  chasm,  which  comes  down  from  the  very  base  of 
the  southwestern  peak  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  to  the  village  of  Jub- 
bftta,  situated  on  its  eastern  brink.     Up  through  this  chasm  we 

*  BMurin^i  at  10.55,  on  riamt  Castle  of    North  tide  of  lidw  Pliiakl5r,diit  about 
Blaib  282'.     KfiTat  6ib-j£Akir  296*.     li  milt. 
Vol.  m— 34» 
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could  8ce  the  snows  of  the  summit.  Below  Jubbita  the  cl 
becomes  narrower  and  deeper ;  and,  turning  more  west,  it  cvte 
off  from  the  very  flank  of  esh-Sheikh  the  thin  sharp  ridge  on 
which  the  castle  stands.  This  is  Wady  Ehdsh&beh  ;  and  panes 
on  down  to  Banids  on  the  north  of  the  fimntain.  Jost  abate 
the  castle  it  is  joined  by  the  Wady  fiom  Mejdd,  now  akD 
become  a  chasm. 

Leaving  the  Wely  at  1.20  we  came  in  seren  minntes  to  the 
next  knoll ;  on  which  are  a  few  remains  called  Hittkij.  Than 
are  here  some  trivial  foundations,  but  no  minsrs  of  ndnsi 
Possibly  a  small  outpost  of  the  castle  may  have  stood  here  ;  but 
the  remains  are  more  like  those  of  a  Mezra'ah  or  goat  village.  This 
IS  doubtless  the  site  of  which  Burckhardt  heard  ;  but  whidi  bj 
some  mistake  he  reports  as  ^'  the  ruins  of  a  city  called  Hixtiy 
one  hour  to  the  north''  of  Sheikh 'Othmfin  el-HAadiy.*  This 
distance  would  remove  the  ruins  to  some  point  among  tiie  inaeoes- 
iible  steeps  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  where  certainly  no  snch  city 
ever  existed.  It  is  therefore  an  error,  when  Bitter  tumnm^^ 
that  in  this  quarter  was  situated  the  ancient  Hamr  of  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges.* — ^This  was  now  the  third  Hiztr  or 
H&ztlry  that  I  had  visited  ;  neither  of  which  can  be  leguditd 
as  the  Hazor  of  Scripture. 

Leaving  Hfizfiiy  we  descended  to  the  deep  saddle  between  it 
and  the  castle  ;  and,  climbing  a  very  steep  and  diflBcnlt  asoeDt 
to  the  latter,  we  kept  along  the  southern  wall,  and  reached,  at 
1.50,  the  only  entrance,  through  one  of  the  southern  towers. 
Here  we  found  ourselves  within  the  most  extensive  and  best  pre- 
served ancient  fortress  in  the  whole  country.'  It  stands  upon 
the  eastern  and  highest  point  of  the  thin  ridge  sliced  off  (as  it 
were)  from  the  flank  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  by  the  Wady  KhO- 
sh&beh  ;  and  which  is  connected  only  with  the  ridge  of  HaztLiy 
towards  the  E.  S.  E.  by  the  saddle  just  mentioned.  The  castk 
covers  this  high  thin  point ;  and  follows  its  irregularities.  We 
estimated  its  length  from  east  to  west  at  eight  hundred  or  a 
thouHtiiid  feet ;  its  breadth  at  each  end  being  about  two  hundred 
feet ;  while  in  the  middle  it  is  only  from  one  half  to  two  thirds 
as  broad.  The  direction  of  the  ridge  is  fixnn  E«  N.  E.  to 
W.  S.  W.* 

The  interior  of  the  fortress  is  an  uneven  area  of  four  or  five 
acres.  In  some  parts  the  rock  still  rises  higher  than  the  walls ;  in 
others  the  ground  was  now  ploughed  and  planted  with  tobaooo 
and  other  vegetablcb.     Here  are  also  several  houses,  forming  a 

*  Durckhardt,  Tray.  p.  44.  which  howeyer  feemi  leat  anciral  Abol- 

'  Knlk.  XV.  p.  260  w.  comp.  y,  206.        fed*  Tah.  Syr.  p.  106. 
«  aiitpttaed  to  except        *  The  castle  bea 


*  Mr  Thornton  wus  diitpoaed  to  except        *  The  castle  bean  from  BtiiiA*  N.  71* 
rhap*  the  Karat  eUMerkab,   north  of 
'ortoea,  iuiowL  alio  as  Babiai  or  BoUiiAaj 


?»rha|»  the  Kul'at  eUMerkab,  north  of     £.  and  thii  is  aboat  the  line  of  tht  ri48*^ 
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small  Tillage.  The  fortrees  was  dependent  fer  water  wholly  on 
its  cisterns.  One  of  these,  in  the  open  area  near  the  western 
end,  is  of  immense  sisse  ;  and  even  now  contained  much  water. 
O^rs  are  found  in  different  parts.  Besides  these,  there  exists  a 
large  reservoir  outside  of  the  castle  in  the  saddle  below  the  east- 
ern end* 

The  western  and  lower  end  of  the  fortrees,  which  overlooks 
the  whole  region  below,  exhibits  in  some  parts  specimens  of  the 
beaviest  and  finest  work.  At  the  northwest  comer  especiallY, 
luge  stones  lie  scattered,  which  are  six  or  eight  feet  in  length, 
finely  wrought,  and  beneUed.  Several  of  the  towers  along  the 
sonthem  wall  are  in  like  manner  finished  with  superior  bevelled 
woik.  In  particular,  one  round  tower,  with  fine  sloping  woik 
bekyw,  presents  a  finished  bevel  at  least  not  inferior  to  uiat  of 
the  tower  Hippicus  at  Jerusalem. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  ridge  is  the  highest ;  and  this  was 
taken  advantage  of,  to  ferm  an  upper  citadel,  commanding  the 
test  of  the  castie.  It  is  separated  from  the  lower  western  por- 
tion by  a  r^ular  interior  cross  wall,  with  towers  and  trench ; 
and  is  without  entrance  or  approach,  except  through  the  lower 
fortress.  Here,  more  than  anywhere,  the  beetling  towers  and 
ramparts  impend  over  the  northern  precipice,  and  look  down 
into  the  chasm  of  Wady  EhQshfibeh  six  or  seven  hundred  feet 
below.  Within  this  citadel  are  the  loftiest  and  strongest  towers ; 
and  this  portion  is  the  best  preserved  of  alL  Not  less  than  one 
third  of  it  is  ancient  beveUed  work ;  exhibiting  a  better  and 
more  finished  bevel,  than  is  perhaps  elsewhere  found  out  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  Saracens  and  crusaders  made  no  additions  to  the  for- 
tress. They  did  nothing  in  the  citadel,  but  patch  up  a  few  por- 
tions of  it,  where  this  was  necessary  fer  defence  ;  leaving  all  the 
rest  as  they  found  it.  Their  repairs  are  eveiywhere  quite  dis- 
tinct and  visible.  Nor  did  they  do  much  more  in  the  lower  or 
western  part  Tet  there  are  quite  a  number  of  Arabic  inscriptions, 
mostly  dated  about  A.  H.  625  equivalent  to  A.  D.  1227, 
recounting  that  such  and  such  a  prince,  with  a  long  pedigree, 
built  up  this  or  that  tower  at  a  certain  time. 

There  are  numerous  subterranean  rooms,  vaults,  passages, 
and  the  like,  which  we  did  not  visit.  At  the  western  end  is  a 
stairway  cut  in  the  rock,  descending  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  or 
fifty  degrees.  This  my  companion  had  formerly  entered  for  a 
few  steps,  and  found  it  choked  up  with  rubbish.  Popular  belief, 
nevertheless,  regards  it  as  extending  down  to  the  fountain  of 
BfiniSs.' 

*  B&UoUl  Smk  1S46»  ^  198. 
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The  fortresB  iB  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet  or  more  above 
the  town  of  BAnifis ;  and  is  therefore  about  e^nal  in  elevaiiun  to 
the  Kfll'at  eflh-ShOkify  which  towen  in  fiill  view  arerBgainst  it' 
The  i>ni9pcct  over  the  Htdeh  and  the  monntaiDa  opponte  u 
magnificent,  though  indefinite.' 

The  whole  fortress  made  upon  us  a  deep  imprenion  cf 
antiquity  and  strength ;  and  of  the  immense  amount  of  labour 
and  ex))ense  employed  in  its  construction.  It  has  oome  down  to 
us  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  militaiy  aichilee- 
ture  of  the  Phenicians,  or  possibly  of  the  BynMshmaiis ;  and 
whoever  will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  reaomoes  and 
the  prowess  of  those  ancient  nations,  must  not  ftil  to  atadj  the 
ruins  of  this  noble  fortress. 

Situated  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  Bftnifts,  the  caads 
could  never  have  been  built  for  the  protection  of  that  place ;  and 
is  not  improbably  older  than  the  city.  It  was  doubibsB  erected 
in  order  to  command  the  great  road  leading  over  from  tihe  Htiflh 
into  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  may  have  been  a  border  fcittess 
of  the  SidonianSy  to  whom  this  region  early  belonged.* 

The  fortress  is  now  ordinarily  known  to  tmvellen  as  the 
castle  of  Bunius ;  but  such  is  not  its  specific  name.  Arabian 
writers  speak  of  it  as  the  EOl'at  es-Subeibeh ;  but  it  is  m«lj 
mentioned  by  them,  and  mostly  in  connection  with  the  nei^ 
bouring  city.* 

We  left  the  castle  at  3.10 ;  and  descended  at  once,  and 
without  path,  the  steep  declivity  immediately  below  the  en* 
trance.  By  this  means  we  saved  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in 
distance  ;  but  the  descent  was  not  without  danger.  We  then 
kept  along  the  southern  base  of  the  ridge,  and  reached  our  tent 
beneath  the  terebinth  in  Bani£s  at  4  o'clock. 

The  situation  of  Bftnifis  is  unique  ;  combining  in  an  unusual 
degree  the  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  nestles  in  its 
rocesfl  at  the  southern  base  of  the  mighty  Hermon,  which  towen 
in  niajoBty  to  an  elevation  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  abofe. 
Its  terrace  I  have  already  described  ; '  over  which  the  abundant 
waters  of  the  glorious  fountain  spread  luxuriant  fertility  and  the 

>  The  elevAtkm  of  BAiiUf»  m  m  htsw  *  See  Jvdg.  IS^  7.  2S. 

Men,  in  1147  Kngl.  feet;  p.  897.     That  «  Ahnlfed.  Tth.  Sjt.  ed.  KfiUer,  m.  IS^ 

of  e«h  Shokif »  2205  feet  above  the  na;  96.    Wilken  Geech.  d.  KnaMM^ffp,  Q.  f. 

p.  49.  6S9.  YII.  p.  82a— On  a  fonner  Joimcy 

*  Itoarin^  from  the  ca»t1e  bj  Wflden-  Mr  Thomeoo  speaka  of  two  epcaiajiiawiti 

bnuli,  M'e  Kittrr  XV.  p.  287:  Mejdel  N.  of  Araba  wiUdn  Wadj  el-Teim,  cmUed  ee- 

72    K.    .lubUuta  N.  71^  £•  1  hour  <lut  Sobln  and  et-Snbelb.    Bat  tfaeie  oaaBi 

HisiW  fmin)  N.  87'  E.    'Ain  Kflirreh  iftmld  Mcm  tohave  noeonnectioBwiththe 

S.  low.— Acconling  to  Dr  Smith,  the  castle.   See  Bibliotfa.  Sacra,  1846,  ppi  187, 

dimtioii  i^  Uurnu  u  S.  71'  W.     TeU  el-  19a 

K4.lv  S.  M»    w.     HAiiln  8.  8V  W.  KftTat  •  See  above,  p.  897. 
cah.i>htiklf  N.  60^  W. 
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gmceM  interchan^  of  copse,  lawn,  and  waving  fields.  Tbe 
situatioD  18  charmmg.  Lyinff  too  so  hish  above  the  Htlleh,  its 
atmosphere  partakes  of  the  salubrity  of  me  adjacent  mountains. 
The  vicinity  of  the  mountain,  the  many  woods,  and  the  rich 
fields  of  grain  around  B&ni&s,  make  it  the  resort  of  an  abundance 
of  game.  Panthers  and  wolves  are  on  the  mountain  ;  wild  swine 
and  nselles  luxuriate  among  the  grain.  Many  of  the  swine  are 
killed  by  the  peasants,  who  watch  their  fields  by  night.  Wild 
duckB|p  partridges,  snipe,  and  other  birds,  are  in  plenty.  ^ 

Ot  the  three  Wadys  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  region  of  Bfinifts,  two  are  wild  ravines  in  Jebel  esh-Sheikh. 
Wady  el-'Asal,  as  we  have  seen,*  issues  from  its  deep  sorge 
immediately  on  the  west  of  the  terrace.  It  has  its  beginning  a 
little  south  of  the  village  of  Shib'a,  about  four  hours  N.  N.  E. 
of  BAni&s ;  and  forms  the  mighty  cleft  between  the  lower  and 
upper  masses  of  Hermon.  It  is  without  a  village  or  hamlet  in 
its  entire  extent ;  nor  are  there  in  it  any  fountains.  It  is  a  wild, 
ihiddy  wooded,  solitary  mountain  range,  the  abode  of  wolves 
and  panthers ;  *  firequented  only  by  the  shepherds  of  Shib'a  and 
tibe  burners  of  charcoal  for  the  Damascus  market.  A  nigged 
molmtain  path  leads  fix>m  Shib'a  along  the  eastern  side  of  this 
vallqr  and  so  around  to  Jubbdta  and  MejdeL* 

Both  the  other  Wadys  descend  finom  the  east,  and  issue  upon 
the  terrace  itself  Wady  KhQsh&beh,  as  we  have  seen,'  begins 
at  the  very  base  of  the  southw€iptem  peak  of  esh-Sheikh,  and  ex- 
tends down  the  steep  declivity  southwest  to  Jubb&ta;  below  which, 
turning  W.  S.  W.  it  severs  from  the  body  of  the  mountain  the 
ihin  rid^  on  which  the  castle  stands.  In  the  rainy  season,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  Hermon,  an  immense 
v<dume  of  water  must  rush  down  this  chasm  ;  but  at  this  season 
it  was  wholly  without  water.  It  extends  down  to  the  level 
flound  of  the  terrace  ;  and  then  its  rocky  watobed  turns  S.  S. 
W.  around  the  lower  end  of  the  ridge  thus  cut  off  by  it,  and 
goes  to  join  the  channel  fix>m  the  fountain,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  city  fortress. 

The  third  vidley,  Wady  Za'fireh,  has  already  been  described 
as  coming  from  the  base  of  Hermon  beyond  Mejdel,  taking  a 
course  southwest  through  the  Meij  Yaf&ry  and  a  wild  ravine  ;  then 
sweeping  around  northwest  and  descending  to  B&nifis.'  It  enters 
uj)on  the  terrace  a  few  rods  south  of  the  bwer  end  of  the  castle 
ndge  ;  and  passing  down  along  the  south  side  of  the  city  fortress, 

'  W.  Thomaon  in  BiUioCh.  Sac.  184S,  p.  roate.    It  wms  alao  fbUowed  bj  Dr  Andtiw 

ISS  iq.     hhy  tnd  Maneges  p.  290.  [88.]  son ;    Me  his  geological   accotint  of  Um 

'  See  aboVe,  pp.  896,  897.  whole  tract,  in  Ljn<£'s  Off  Rep.  pp.  111- 

*  Comp.   Seetieo,   Beisan    L    ^    82S.  lU. 

Bnrckhardt,  p  4fi.  *  See  above,  pp.  401, 409. 

«  Mr  Thomson  had  onoe  pasted  bj  that  *  See  above,  pp.  898,  899,  40a 
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unites  its  pretty  brook  just  below  with  the  straun  from  tlie  great 
fountain. 

Within  the  angle  thus  formed  on  the  terrace  itself^  between 
the  channels  of  these  two  Wadys,  are  situated  the  great  fountain 
and  the  modem  village  of  B&nifis. 

The  position  of  the  fountain  has  never  been  fully  deacrifaed. 
It  bursts  forth  from  under  the  western  end  of  the  high  ridge  of 
the  castle,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  is  severed  from  the  flank  of 
Jebel  csh-Sheikh  by  the  deep  Wady  EhOshftbeL  The  feuntaia 
therefore  is  wholly  on  the  south  of  that  Wady ;  and  has  no 
visible  connection  whatever  with  the  mountain.  The  ridge 
terminates  here  in  a  precipice  of  limestone  rock,^  the  strata  a£ 
which  incline  towards  the  west  at  an  angle  of  about  45*^.  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  great  breaking  down  of  therocka  and 
strata  from  the  front  of  the  precipice  ;  leaving  on  the  ncnih  a 
lower  projection  jutting  out,  on  which  is  perched  the  small  Mus- 
lim Wcly  of  Sheikh  KhUdr.*  The  main  precipioe  is  aoath  of 
this,  facing  about  S.  W.  by  W.  and  rising  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water  of  the  fbuntaan.  Near 
the  angle  formed  by  the  projection,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  anciently  a  cavern,  from  which  the  water  probably  isaoed ; 
but  it  would  also  seem,  that  the  rock  above  the  cavern  had  been 
broken  away  probably  by  earthquakes ;  so  that  the  former  front 
of  the  cavern  is  now  filled  up  by  the  fidlen  rocka  and  atones 
(debris)  which  also  extend  out  for  some  distance  before  it 
Through  the  bottom  of  this  mass  of  rocks  and  fragments  the 
water  now  gushes  forth.  But  further  towards  the  south,  also, 
whero  apparently  there  was  no  cavern,  there  is  the  same  heaping 
up  of  debris  before  the  foot  of  the  precipice  ;  and  through  this 
too,  in  like  manner,  the  water  issues  less  abundantly,  spreading 
itself  perhaps  from  the  cavern. 

This  8i>ot  and  cavern  was  anciently  called  Panium,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  god  Pan  ;  thouj^ 
there  is  no  historical  mention  of  any  temple  of  Pan.*  The 
temple  w)iich  Herod  the  Great  erected  was  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus/    In  the  &ce  of  the  precipice  south  of  the  cavern,  and  now 

'  The  fountain   "imiei  from  bmiMth  ofZenodonii,  PtT  tfiepbee  called  Pi  i—. 

the  lini«Ktr»iie,  where  it  is  joined  by  besal-  This  is  a  fine  oeve  in  a  moantain ;  mate 

tic  rocks;**  Dr  Anderson  in  Lynch's  Ofll  which  there  is  a  great  caTity  in  the eardi; 

Rep.  p.  109.  and  the  eaTeni  b  abni|iCy  and  verj  daq^ 

'  The  Mar  Jirjiti  of  the  Greeki,  and  St  and  full  of  still  water.    Orer  It  ba^^  a 


GcoT^  of  the  Latins.  rast  mountain ;  and  under  the  cavern  riss 

*  Comp.  Phflastoig.  Hist  7.  3.     Relaad  the  springs  of  the  river  Jonlaa.    Herod 
Pal.  p.  iUB  sq.  adorned  Uiis  place,  which  was  already  a 

*  Jo9.  Ann.  15.  10.  8,  '*  Herod  haring  Teir  remarlcaUe  one,  still  fVirther  hy  ths 
acoompaTiitKl  Cvnar  [Augnstus]  to  tho  sea,  erection  of  thift  temple,  which  hededieslsd 
anil  rctiirnoii  home,  erected  to  him  a  b«au-  to  C»sar.**     Comp.  Joa  Bw  J.  1.  21.  91 
tiful  temp!f>  of  white  marble,  in  the  country 
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only  jtut  above  the  debris,  thot^b  once  probably  bigb  above  the 
ground,  are  several  votive  niohefl  with  inscriptions.  The  nortk- 
emmoet  niche  is  large  and  deep,  with  a  smaller  one  above  it. 
Three  others  ftirther  south  are  smaller  and  low  down  ;  and  stiU 
others  may  exist  beneath  the  stones.  Some  of  the  niches  are 
beautifully  finished  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  shell  or  pecten. 

The  longest  inscription  is  over  the  small  niche  on  the  south ; 
and  contains  the  designation  cf  the  person  who  consecrated  it  as 
lEPEYH  6iEOY  nANOS,  '  priest  of  ran/  implying  here  a  tem- 
ple of  that  god  ;  with  also  a  pro  salute  for  the  reigning  em- 
perors. It  has  been  several  times  partially  copied ;  but  is 
much  de&ced.^  Another  inscription  quite  high  up  on  the  south, 
appears  to  contain  the  name  of  an  Agrippa,  with  the  title 
AFXON  ET0Y2,  periiaps  '  archon  of  the  year.'  It  has  also  been 
copied.' 

The  spot  is  now  called  by  the  people  Mughftrat  BAniAs  or 
Mughftiat  er-Bfts  en-Neba'.  From  beneath  and- through  the 
mass  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  fill  up  and  hide  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern,  gushes  forth  the  Nahr  B&niAs,  a  full  and  rushing 
river,  twice  as  laige  as  the  stream  from  the  fountain  near  HAs- 
beiya.  The  water  is  of  the  purest  and  finest  quality,  limpid, 
bright,  and  sparUing.  Gkithenng  to  itself  the  other  streams  just 
below  the  village,  ai^  yet  itself  distributing  its  waters  over  the 
teriace  and  portions  of  the  western  plain  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  it  rushes  onward  in  a  ravine  of  its  own,  with  swift 
course,  towards  the  southwest  down  to  the  lower  plain,  and  so  to 
the  lower  Hfdeh.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  streams  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  ancient  popular  belief  recorded  by  Joeephus,  that  this 
fountain  had  some  connection  with  the  lake  Phiala,  we  have 
already  seen  to  be  without  foundation  ;*  notwithstanding  the 
experiment  of  the  tetrarch  Philip,  who  caused  chaff  to  be 
thrown  into  the  lake,  which  was  said  to  have  appeared  again  at 
Panium.  Still  more  absurd  is  the  popular  hypothesis  at  the 
present  day,  that  this  stream  comes  ultimately  nom  a  fountain 
near  Shib'a,  four  or  five  hours  distant,  and  lying  very  high  on 
the  northwestern  side  of  Jebel  esh-SheiUi.*  There  is  indeed  near 
ShiKa  such  a  fountain  ;  but  its  stream  fiows  down  westward 
to  the  Hasbftny.  More  in  accordance  with  fact  would  it  be,  to 
mard  the  brook,  which  comes  down  from  Meij  Yafftry  through 
Wady  Za'&reh,  as  the  remote  source  of  the  Nahr  B&ni&s.    But 

'  Fint  bj  SeetBBD,  tfaoogli  only  reeeotij  Thomaon,  publidied  in  tha  BiUioth.  Sm. 

pnbiiflbed,   Beisen  L  p.  88S.     Then  bj  1846.  p.  194. 

Borckhardt,  p.  89.    Also  br  Ifr Thornton,  *  Joi.  B.  J. 8.  la 7.    See  aboT^p.  40a 

Biblioth.  Sac  1846.  p.  194.    Bj  Dr  WO-  «  W.  Thornton  in  BibUoCfa.  Sm.  1846. 

ton,  Landt  of  the  Bible,  IT.  p.  176.     *  pp.   190-19S.    Dr  Andenoo  in  I^rnohli 

'  Bj  Seetsen,  Keiten  L  p.  886.    Bj  Mr  Ofll  Repi  p.  109. 
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this  rivulet  apparently  dries  up  in  aummer ;  and  is  neyer 
reckoned  as  a  source  of  the  larger  stream*    • 

In  the  rocky  channel  of  Wady  Khikih&beh,  as  it  issues  upon 
the  terrace  of  Banifis,  and  nearly  opposite  Sheikh  EhOdr, 
another  fountain  bursts  forth,  which  anywhere  else  would  be 
regarded  as  large ;  though  here  it  has  been  hitherto  entirely 
OTerlooked.  It  is  apparently  on  a  level  with  the  great  fountain, 
and  would  seem  indeed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  latter.  A  stream 
flows  from  it,  which  joins  the  larger  one  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  city  fortress. 

The  present  village  and  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  town  are 
dtuated  between  the  stream  from  the  great  fountain  and  the 
Wady  Za'Areh.  The  village  is  a  ¥rretched  one.  Travellers  vaiy 
in  their  accounts  of  the  number  of  houses,  from  twenty  up  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  There  will  be  no  great  errc»r  in  estimating 
them  at  fifty  or  sixty.^  -Two  or  three  of  the  houses  have  two 
stories ;  especially  one  built  upon  the  ruin  of  the  northeast 
tower  of  the  fortress,  which  serves  as  a  basement.  The  hous^ 
are  mostly  within  the  fortress,  in  its  eastern  part ;  a  few  only 
are  outside  upon  its  northeast  quarter. 

This  fortress,  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city,  still  exists  in 
its  outline.  It  was  an  irregular  quadrangle  or  trapexium,  with 
znassive  walls  and  heavy  towers  at  the  comers,  and  also  othen 
intermediate  upon  the  walls.  The  interior  area  is  perhaps  three 
or  four  acres.  On  the  east,  south,  and  west,  the  walls  are  atill 
standing  for  some  feet  above  their  foundations ;  and  some  of  the 
towers  are  still  higher.  The  southem  wall  runs  along  the  rocky 
chasm  and  brook  of  Wady  Za'areh  ;  the  northern  and  western 
walls  are  still  washed  by  the  stream  of  the  great  fountain ; 
while  on  the  east  a  trench,  cut  through  to  Wady  Za'areh,  was 
doubtless  filled  from  the  stream  of  the  same  fountain.  The  comer 
towers  were  round,  and  built  of  large  bevelled  stones ;  some  of 
the  work  is  very  massive.  In  the  middle  of  the  southem  side  ia 
a  tower,  with  a  gateway  or  portal  leading  throu^  it,  whioh 
bears  marks  of  ancient  origin ;  though  it  has  been  buUt  over 
by  the  Saracens  as  recorded  in  an  Arabic  inscription.  From  it 
a  stone  bridge,  also  in  part  ancient,  leads  across  the  Wady  to 
the  opposite  bank.  At  its  northern  end,  broken  granite  columns 
are  laid  horizontally  in  the  wall.  Below  the  citadel,  the  rusht- 
ing  waters  from  the  fountains  meet,  after  driving  two  or  three 
muls,  and  hasten  away  towards  the  Htleh.  Just  by  the  bridce, 
too,  is  another  mill ;  to  which  the  water  is  conveyed  from  toe 

'  Ifr  Thoauoo  has  fifty;  Biblioih.  Saa  HSnel  in  Zeitschr.  der  moiigraL  Gm,  TL p. 

1846,  p.  18a     Dr  Wilaon,  nxty;  Lands  431.     Borokhardt,  on  the  contnuy,  baa 

of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  176.^Bat  Seetzen  haa  one  hundred  and  fifty;  p.  Sa 
odj  twenty,  Reiaen.  I  p.  886;  and  to 
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firantian  by  •  oo^ered  oaoal  through  the  citadel — ^Along  the 
•traet  leading  north  from  the  bridge  and  portal,  are  seen  among 
the  houiea  leTeial  Boman  arcl^,  now  only  just  above  the 


ThiifortieaB  appears  to  have  Btood  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  aadentcity ;  a  laige  portion  of  which  was  evidently  situated 
on  the  ioath  of  Wady  Za'&reh,  and  extended  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
fioB  it  The  ground  is  here  somewhat  higher,  jutting  down  a 
Httle  from  the  eastern  hilL  A  long  reach  <?  the  ancient  south- 
em  city  wall  still  remains,  running  down  obliquely  W.  N.  W. 
ta  the  brook.  On  the  west  also  of  the  citadel,  fix  along  the 
roads  leading  to  Tell  el-Kfidy  and  H&sbeiya,  there  are  traces  of 
houaee  and  temples.  Columns  and  fragments  of  columns  are 
scattered  in  all  directions. 

Near  the  old  city  wall,  in  the  southeast,  is  a  natural  pond  of 
coBSKlerable  sice,  apparently  of  rain  water  gathered  fix)m  the 
hiUib  It  has  no  connection  with  any  of  the  other  waters  of  the 
tenaoe. 

The  best  view  of  B&nifis  is  from  the  little  Wely  of  SheOdi 
Khfidr,  near  the  great  fountain.^ 

'  From  the  name  of  the  grotto,  Faniumf  the  transition  is 
easy  to  PcmecM,  as  the  name  of  the  ancient  city.  Neither  <^ 
theae  names,  however,  can  be  historically  traced  back  much  if 
any  beyond  the  time  of  the  first  Herod.  No  allusion  to  them  is 
SamA  in  the  Old  Testament ;  although  other  places  are  spoken 
of  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Was  this  remarkable  spot 
idioUy  overlooked  ;  or  did  it  then  perhaps  bear  some  otW 
name? 

In  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  promised  land,  as  subdued  hv 
that  leader,  is  described  as  extending  *'  from  the  mount  Halak 
[baM  mountain],  that  goeth  up  to  l^ir,  even  unto  Baal-gad  in 
the  valley  of  Lebanon  under  mount  Hermon."*  Again,  the 
portion  of  the  land  not  subdued  by  Joshua  is  spoken  of  as  reach- 
mg  ''from  Baal-gad  under  mount  Hermon  unto  the  entering 
into  Hamath  ;  '*  and  in  another  parallel  passage  we  find  Baal- 
h^mon  instead  of  Baal-gad.*  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
Baalrgad  and  Baal-bermon  were  different  names  of  the  same 
place  ;  that  this  place  was  in  a  valley  under  Hermon ;  *  and  that 

«  BeuiDgt  at  BkMM,  from  the sooliiMwt  «  Called  indeed  Tiaakn  nrpa,  rmDer 
raner  taww,  id  1844t  GaiOe  of  B.  71*.    of  Lebanon ;  bnt  not  the  Bftkft'iL* whieh  b 

*n^l^Hi^'4s^^*t£2^^^'^    notnnderHennoo.  So  too  Qe^mm.  Tli^ 
ni^.   HiblnSeS.  Aba  282.  Meah-    ^^    ^    ^^^      ^^^  ^ex.  ait  rwjjl. 

•  Jodii  11,  17;  and  ao,  hi  meiaad  or-  Y"^  ^^-  "S -^^J^,I^  ^'^ 

der  JodL  12  7  An^.— Jerome  alao  places  Baal-gad  **  ad 

•'joah.  is;  6*;  comp.  Jndg.  8,  8.    See  rmikm  m^^  iEnnon;-   Onomaat.  art 

too  1  Chr.  6,  23.— For  "the  eBterii^  failo  ^^^^^9^ 
HMDads*  nee  below,  at  the  end  of  Sect.  XII. 
Vol.  m.-d6 
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it  here  seired  to  mark  the  northernmost  limit  of  Palertilie,  to 
which  the  conquests  of  Joshua  extended  ;  just  bMj  at  «  later 
period,  after  the  city  of  Dan  had  been  buflt,  that  plaee  is  always 
pat  as  the  northern  limit.  The  name  Baal-gad  (god  of  fortune) 
implies  a  place  of  heathen  worship  ;^  which  apparently  took 
also  the  name  of  Baal-hermon  fh>m  its  connection  with  that 
-mountain. 

All  these  considerations  go  to  make  it  probahk,  that  Baal^gad 
-was  no  other  than  this  romantic  spot,  this  secluded  grotto  at  the 
.fountain  of  Jordan,  where  the  Phenicians  or  Syrians  had  estab* 
'lished  the  worship  of  one  of  their  Baals.*  In  process  of  time 
this  was  supplanted  by  the  service  of  the  Orecian  Pam ;  and 
tihus  the  name  Panium  was  introduced,  and  the  earlier  one 
forgotten. 

The  name  B&nifis  is  merely  the  Arabic  pronunciation,  of  th^ 
jmcient  name  Paneaa.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  temple 
'^ilt  at  the  fountain  by  the  first  Herod  in  honour  of  Augustus.' 
Whether  the  adjacent  town  already  existed,  or  sprung  up  after- 
iwards,  is  unknown.  At  a  later  period,  the  place  made  part  of 
the  territory  of  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis ;  was  enlarged 
And  embellished  by  hun  ;  and  named  CsBsarea  Philippic  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  CsBsarea  of  the  sea-coast*  Under  this  name 
it  appears  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was  visited  by  our  LonL' 
:  Agrippa  afterwards  gave  it  the  name  of  NenmiaB  for  a  time ; 
« Vespasian  visited  it ;  and  Titus,  after  the  captti^  of  Jemaakm, 
exhibited  here  public  spectacles,  in  which  the  captive  Jews  were 
compelled  to  fight  with  one  another  or  with  wild  beasts,  and 
many  perished.*  Coins  of  CsBsarea-Paneas,  as  it  was  also  (»dled, 
•are  still  extant.^  In  the  fourth  century,  it  was  already  a  bishop- 
.ric  of  Phenicia  under  tlae  patriarchate  of  Antioch ;  its  bishop 
Philocalus  was  present  at  the  council  of  Nicea  in  A.  D.  325  ; 
and  another,  Olympius,  at  tlj«  council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D. 
.451.^  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  the  eariier  name 
Paneas  was  again  predominant,  and  has  continued  current 
under  the  Muhammedan  dominion  to  the  present  day.' 

^  Baal-gad,  *  god  of  fortmie,*  is  referred  '  Se«  aWre,  p.  406. 

^  GeMoioB  to  Jupiter,  Theaanr.  p.  264 ;  *  Joseplu  Antiq.  18.  2.  1.  B.  J.  9.  tL  1. 

by  Movers  to  Venus,  die  Pli6iiizier  L  pp.  *  Matt  16, 13.    Mark  S,  87. 

'6i86,  650.  •  Joseph.  Antiq.  2a  9.  4.    K  J.  8w  9. 

*  ^  Gesenius  ThetMur.  p.  225.  Baumer  8.   ib.  7.  2.  1. 

Ttiiit.  ed.  8.  p.  215.  n. — Others  suppose  ^  Eckhel  I>octr.  Numm.  Ill   p.  889; 

Baal-gad  to  have   been  Heliopolis,  now  Mionnet  M^dailles  Ant  Y.  p.  811  aq.  The 

Ba'albek  ;   but  there  is  no  evidence  nor  coins  extend  from  AugiiBtiuto<HeBogalw» 

probabili^,  either  that  Joshua's  conquests  lua. 

extended  so  far;   or  that  Ba'albek  was  '  Labb.  Conoil  Tom.  11.  ooL  61.    La 

ever  regarded  as  the  nordiem  extremity  of  Quien  Oriens  Chr.  II.  p.  SSL 

Palestine;  or  that  the  neighbouring  per-  *  Euseb^   Hist   Eec.   7.    17.      HiemiL 

tion  of  Anti-Lebanon  was  ever  called  Her-  Comm.  in  Ezeoh.  xxvfl.  18,  *'  Daa  . . .  vbi 

mon.   Hitter  Erdk.  XVIL  p.  229  sq.  hodie  Paneas^  q«n  qaondam  OMaraa  Pbi. 
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Dttring  the  cnuades,  BAnids  -was  ihe  scene  of  varions  t^hanges 
and  conflicts.  It  first  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Christians 
in  A.  D.  1129  or  1130,  along  with  the  fortrass  es-Subeibeh  on 
the  mountain ;  being  delivered  over  to  them  hy  its  Ismaelite 
governor)  after  their  unsuccessM  attempt  upon  Damascus  in 
oehalf  of  that  sect.  The  city  and  castle  were  given  as  a  fief  to 
the  knight  Bayner  Brus.'  In  A.  D.  1132,  during  the  absence 
of  Bayner,  Banilis  was  taken  after  a  short  assault  by  the  Bultan 
Isma'tt  of  Danui8cu&*  It  was  recaptured  by  the  Franks,  aided 
by  the  Damascenes  themselves,  in  A.  D.  1139 ;  tiie  temporal 
eontrol  restored  to  Bayner  Brus ;  and  the  city  made  a  Latin 
Ushopric  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbidiop  of  Tyre.^ 
BAnifts  fell  afterwards  by  inheritance  into  the  possession  of  the 
constable  Honfroy,  who  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Hospitalers  for 
its  protection  ;  in  A.  D.  1157  it  was  bedded  by  the  fermidable 
Nnreddin,  who  succeeded  in  taking  and  burning  the  town^ 
bat  was  not  able  to  master  the  fortress  situated  in  the  dty 
heelC^  The  place  was  relieved,  and  the  fortifications  imm^ 
dktdy  rebuUt,  by  king  Baldwin  III.  But  in  A.  D.  1165,  Nu^ 
nddin  again  attacked  ^dni&s  during  the  absence  of  Honfiroy,  and 
with  better  success ;  after  a  short  siege  it  surrendered,  and  never 
came  again  into  the  power  of  the  Franks.' 

In  A  D.  1172,  long  Amalric  besieged  Btoi£s  for  fifteen  days 
in  vain.*  The  place,  with  others,  was  dismantled  by  Sultan 
Mu'adh-dhem  in  A.  D.  1219/  The  Christians  once  more  in 
A.  D.  1253  made  an  expedition  from  Tyre  against  Bfinifis,  under 
the  command  of  the  Seneschal  Joinville,  and  got  possession  of 
the  town  for  the  moment ;  but  not  being  able  to  subdue  Kol'at 
6e-8ubeibeh  on  the  mountain,  they  immoliately  abai^doned  their 
conquest,  and  retired  to  Sidon.' 

^njamin  of  Tudela  mentions  B&nifis  and  the  grotto  of  the 

Hppi  vocaUtor."    EuMbiu  reUtes  (1.  c)  ib.  pp.  684,  687  iq.      Le  Qnien  Orieni 

from  tradition,  that  tiiU  was  the  place  Christ  IIL  p.  1885. 

^rbten  oar  Lord  healed  the  woman  with  an  *  WilL  Tyr.  18.  12.     WSken  ih.  IIL  U. 

I  of  blood.  Matt  9,  20.    He  sa  js,  that  pp.  48,  44.     Reinand  Extr.  p.  107. 


M  a  momiment  of  tiiat  miracle,  there  was  *  Will.  Tjr.  19!  10.     Reinand  Extr.  p. 

dM  braien  statue  of  a  man  in  a  mantle,  121.    Wilken  ib.  p.  92. — In  another  place 

wMi  a  woman  kneeling  before  him  as  a  Wilken  mentions  a  B4ni4s  as  baring  been 

•■pplSant     This  he  had  hunself  seta.    It  captnred  hj  Saladin  in  A.  D.  1188.    Bnt 

was  probablj  set  npin  honour  of  one  of  the  the  place  there  meant,  is  the  city  BahilAs 

emperors.     See  Gieseler  KG.  I  p.  79.  [66.  J  and  the  fortress  el-Merkab,  on  the  sea- 

Bdand  Palest  p.  922.  coast  north  of  Tortoea.    See  Wilken  ib. 

>  Abolfed.  AnnaL  A.  H.  528,  Tom.  m,  VU.  p.  827.  n.    Reinand  Extr.  p.  225. 

a   488.    Will.  Tjr.   18.  2a    ib.  14.  19.  Scholtens  Index  in  Vit  Salad,  art.  iforih^ 

Nvilken.  Gesch.  der.  Kr.  IL  p.  569.    Id.  5mii.     Brocardns  c  2.  p.  17L 

Comm.  de  BelL  cma  p.  Sa  *  WiU.  Tjt,  20.  2a    \niken  ib.  m.  ft 

«  WilL  Tyr.  14.  17,  19.    Wilken  ibid.  p.  168. 

p.  612  aq.  '  Wilken  ibid.  VI.  p.  286. 

*  Will.  Tyr.  15.  »-ll.    Refaund  Ex-  "  WUken  ibid.  VIL  p.  827  iq.  and  Join* 

traits  des  Hist  Arabes,  p.  70  sq.    WOken  yille  as  there  cited. 
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Jordan ;  bnt  in  snch  terms  as  to  leave  it  doabtfid,  wlietfaer  he 
ever  visited  the  spot.^  He  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  cf 
Belin&s,  a  name  which  was  current  also  among  the  cnuadefs.* 
Brocardus  has  a  notice  of  the  place  ;  and  Alnufeda  deKiibet  it 
and  the  castle  es-SubeibeL*  But  since  the  time  of  the  cnnadesy 
I  find  no  account  of  its  having  been  visited  hj  any  Frank  tnv- 
eUer,  until  Seetzen  took  it  in  his  way  from  Damascas  to  Tibeiias 
in  A.  D.  1806.« 

We  now  had  visited  the  sources  of  all  the  streams,  which  go 
to  form  the  upper  Jordan,  above  the  lake  el-Htdeh.  Three  sorii 
atreams  enter  or  spring  up  in  the  r^on  of  the  Htdeh,  from  the 
north  ;  of  which  onlv  the  two  eastern  are  mentioned  in  hiatoij, 
as  the  sources  of  Ihe  greater  and  lesser  Jordan.  Hence  tibe 
later  groundless  etymology  of  the  name  Jordan,  as  if  compounded 
of  Jor  and  Dan^  the  supposed  names  of  the  two  soorcea.*  The 
western  and  lonp^est  stream  of  all,  coming  fixmi  Hisb^a, 
althi^ugh  unquestionably  its  waters  constitute  the  remotest  head 
«f  the  «1ordan,  appears  never  to  have  been  historically  indnded 
nndor  that  name.'  Why  this  was  so,  we  are  nowhere  informed ; 
anil  it  Whooves  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  usage  of  so  many 
•gMk    The  attempt  to  introduce  a  change  at  this  late  hour, 

^  BmL  of  TW.  ^  AilMr,  L  ^  Si. 

*  WUl  Tyr.  Ili  la  Jwtk  da  YiHiAO.  c 
aSk  1^  lonv  Bn^mnliu  c  S.  o.  172.— 
TKU  HAm^  MN'nif  to  h«T«  ttiuHi  trom  eon- 
llmM^u^  th^  two  AmkieiuuDM  Bdnids  and 
lUUiuA*  ««  IWUtuU.  S«^  p.  411.  n.  6. 
HaUiHl  IVl  |v  S»:MV  Si^hultcns  Index  in 
Ml.  Sa)»a    Ml.  Jfar^idMM.    Wilken  fb, 

«  Hi\K^«i>hi»  t  c     AbnU«a»  TaK  Syr. 
,  tNi     S«'littll«os  Index  in  Vie  Salad,  art. 


«  Sir  X  Mauadeville  and  W.  de  Balden- 
•ak.  alKHit  A.  IV  ISatl.  K^th  weak  of  Be- 
tti«i»  v^^^^^  i  but  thev  both  m  travelling 
lui  l>aiiitt*'ua  crtMiKHl  tkie  .Kwdan  bj  the 
bri4|i«  beWw  the  lake  i/  Tiberias  Maun- 
4ev.  IVmteU  p.  IKV  U«d.  1S39.  W.  de 
|Ukle«Ma  iu  HaNiaKe  Ibtfeaur.  IV.  p.  S55. 
Si^  tvi\  pi>«bab\jr,  lAkik^  de  Socbem,  § 
4^  tth.  ^Xiivr  nxi  Uaimandorf  paived 
dkatf  the  liaW^  and  up  Wady  et-Tabn  in 
IM^i  bm  did  ih4  ^uit  BaniAt;  ^  S(StO. 
j^MNita  weak*  \>t  the  c*»tle  of  lUniAi  as 
ati^^wiied  la  hU  dv  by  Fakhr  ad-lKn;  ^ 

lex 

*  tW  abMfdt^  «r  thb  etymokfor  U 
«4vkma ;  lK«  the  aane  Joidan  it  merely 
Hie  Uv^ek  ftww  Qliyldwit)  ^  the  Hebrew 
1^^^,  |yi»>A-«»  vbWh  haa  w>  reliitlon  to 
the*  iMuii*  muu  ^>uther,  tba  name  Jkv- 
tiMi  «aa  arrbed  «» the  liTtr  from  tha  aai^ 


Ucattfanea;  tndwa  bava  H 
the  Soriptoiai  in  the  tima  of  . 
least  fire  oentnriei  beibfe  the  oama  Daa 
was  given  to  tiie  ehy  at  its  loarca.  Tet 
this  etymology  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Jerome ;  Comm.  in  Matt.  kwL  It, 
**Jordanes  oritur  ad  radioes  Libasi;  ct 
habet  dnoe  fontos,  mram  nomine  JriTf  at 
alteram  Don;  <iai  limnl  mizti  Jasduia 
nomen  efficiuut*  Hence  it  was  nrmisil  bj 
Adamnanus  de  Loc  Sanct  2.  19;  bj 
William  of  Tyre  la  18 ;  by  Broewdw  c 
8.  p.  172;  by  Marinns  Sanvtoa  oa  Ua 
map;  by  Adrichomins  p.  109,  etOL  cl& 
The  same  traditional  etymology  seems  also 
to  be  current  amonff  the  ChristiaBa  of  tba 
coontiy;  for  Burckhardt  was  loU,  that 
tlie  ancient  name  ol  the  fountain  of  Bi- 
nius  was  J6r ;  and  the  soaroe  at  TeQ  el- 
Kady,  he  says,  was  still  called  Dhan ;  mak- 
ing together  the  name  Jotdan  AH  this 
was  doubtless  derived  by  him  from  the 
Greek  priests ;  and  is  quite  similar  to  oar 
experience  at  Taiyibeh.  See  VoL  L  pBk 
448»  46a  [il  12(n  12a]  Ban:khaidt  pp 
42,  4a  Comp.  Gesanius  Kolas  on  Boivk- 
haidt,p.49a 

*  The  earliest  DOtioe  of  Chiistraamaeami 
to  be  by  KOrer  voo  Haimendorf  ia  A.  IX 
156H,  in  tnivelling  up  Wady  et-Teim  to 
the  Bukaa  and  Ba'albek;  p.  280.  Numb. 
164a 
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would  be  alike  tumecessary  and  futile.  As  well  might  we  require 
the  majestic  floods  of  the  Minissippi  and  Missouri  to  exchange 
these  names  above  their  junction  ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is,  o£ 
the  two,  by  &r  the  loncer  and  mightier  stream. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  silence  in  re- 
gard to  the  longest  stream  and  remotest  source  of  the  Jordan, 
tiie  like  analogy  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  other  three  Syrian 
rivers,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  Bok&'a  and  Anti-Lebanon ; 
the  Barada,  the  Litfiny,  and  the  Orontes.  Thus  the  proper  head 
of  the  first  is  in  the  plain  south  of  2iebedftny ,  in  the  highest  part  of 
Anti-Lebanon  ;  wlule  Abulfeda  expressly  says,  that  '^  the  source 
of  the  river  of  Damascus  "  is  at  the  great  fountain  of  Fyeh,  half 
way  down  the  mountain.^  The  Lit&ny  has  one  of  its  heads  in 
the  fine  stream  at  Ba'albek;  yet  ^e  great  fountains  near 
'Anjar  are  usually  spoken  of  as  its  source.  In  like  manner  the 
large  fountain  at  Lebweh  is  the  true  head  of  the  Orontes ;  yet 
what  are  known  as  the  sources  of  that  river,  are  the  abundant 
firantains  near  HarmuL 

The  idea  which  in  all  these  cases  lies  at  the  foundation,  would 
seem  to  be,  to  regard  as  the  source  of  a  river,  not  its  remotest 
head,  but  its  most  copious  fountains. 

Fridajfy  May  28th,— We  left  BAnifts  for  Hfisbem  at  7.10, 
by  a  road  lying  north  of  that  which  leads  to  Tell  el-Kfidy.  Fif- 
teen minutes  brought  us  to  the  western  brow  of  the  terrace. 
Here  on  our  right  a  higher  ridge  ran  along  the  very  brow,  shut- 
ting out  any  view  of  Banilis  from  the  west.  We  descended 
along  rivulets  carried  down  from  the  fountain  tp  water  the  lower 
plain.  At  7.37  we  crossed  the  deep  and  dry  water-bed  of  Wady 
fAsal ;  which  issues  from  its  great  mountain  chasm  in  the  angle 
between  the  terrace  and  the  mountain.  Our  course  was  now 
northwest,  directly  towards  d-Ghttjar  and  its  white-domed  Wely ; 
and  this  is  here  the  general  direction  of  the  base  of  the  moun- 


At  8  o'clock  the  road  forked,  and  we  b^^n  to  turn  around 
the  angle  of  the  mountain  into  the  plain  of  Wady  et-TeiuL  As 
we  kept  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  on  lugh  ground^  the 
plain  on  the  left  was  below  us.  A  fountain  was  on  our  left  below 
at  8.20 ;  apparently  the  source  of  the  stream  we  had  crossed  on 
Wednesday,  running  to  Tell  el-Efidy.  Our  course  along  the 
base  of  the  moimtain  became  now  N.  10°  E.  At  8.35  we 
stopped  at  a  small  fountain  by  the  road,  called  Ehurwa'ah, 
opposite  to  a  small  Arab  village  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
This  spot  afforded  a  fine  view  of  the  plain  of  et-Teim  and  of  the 
Htdeh  beyond. 

'  AboUedaTftb.  SyT.6d.E<ak]«r,i».  15. 
Vol.  UL— 85* 
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We  here  took  a  guide  to  conduct  ub  up  the  gt^ep  mountain 
side  to  Ktil'at  Bustra,  a  tract  of  ruins  lying  opposite  to  us,  on 
the  brow  of  an  ahnoet  precipitous  projecting  shoulder  or  terrace 
of  the  mountain,  at  least  a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain.  It 
took  us  nearly  fifty  minutes  to  ascend  to  the  top,  by  a  path  as 
steep  as  can  well  be  climbed  by  horses.  At  thirty  minutes,  on 
a  lower  projecting  point,  were  some  ruins,  with  a  tank  and 
dstem.  We  could  not  make  out  the  character  of  the  remains ; 
except  perhaps  traces  of  the  four  walls  of  one  building,  and  of  a 
small  room  laid  up  with  mortar.  The  spot  seemed  to  us  to 
have  been  merely  a  small  hamlet  or  suburb  dependent  on  the 
place  higher  up ;  but  far  less  extensive  and  less  perfectly  pre- 
served. 

The  summit  of  the  projecting  shoulder  is  crowded  with 
rains  of  edifices,  built  indeed  of  hewn  stones,  but  without  archi- 
tectural ornament,  and  laid  up  coarsely  without  cement  It 
seemed  to  have  been  a  site  of  temples.  We  were  able  to  make 
out  not  less  thAu  four  with  certainty,  and  probably  more  ;  hav- 
ing grooved  ports^  of  hewn  stone,  and  rows  of  rude  columns  in 
the  interior.  Many  squared  stones,  and  not  a  few  hewn,  lay  in 
heaps  round  about,  all  of  limestone,  and  all  leaving  an  imprea- 
sion  of  rudeness.  The  temples  were  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  of  projportionate  width. — The  place  could  never 
have  been  either  a  fortress  or  a  town.  It  seemed  rather  a  spot 
consecrated  to  religious  worship.  Perhaps  the  priests  and  their 
fitmilies  resided  at  the  hamlet  lower  down. 

The  ruins  a»e  on  the  projecting  point ;  back  of  which  is  a 
small  space  or  plateau  before  the  mountain  rises  again.  Here 
are  two  small  tanks  ;  and  among  the  ruins  is  a  cistern  vaulted 
and  cemented.  The  mountain  tract  rises  into  the  high  bulwark 
on  the  west  of  Wady  'Asal.  The  summit  of  Hermon  is  not  here 
visible.  A  deep  ruj^ed  gorge,  called  Wady  Nemflr  (Panther 
valley)  has  its  head  east  of  the  hill  of  Eorat  Bustra,  and 
passes  down  to  the  plain  about  a  mile  further  south.  High  up 
on  the  opposite  side,  southeast  of  the  ruins,  is  a  Mezra'ah  (goat 
village)  of  shepherds  belonging  to  Shib'a,  the  highest  village  of 
Jebel  esh-Sbeikh,  whose  thousands  of  goats  range  these  nimed 
mountains  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south  of  SUVa.  The  iMid 
round  Etll'at  Bustra  belongs  to  Eefr  Shtlba,  a  village  further 
north  upon  the  mountain. 

The  remains  at  EOl'at  Bustra  present  a  riddle,  which  I  am 
not  able  to  solve.  There  is  no  mark  of  Christianity  about  them ; 
they  could  have  been  neither  churches  nor  convents.  The  whole 
collection  greatly  resembles,  in  location  and  arrangement,  the 
EhQlwfit  (chapels)  of  the  Druzes,  like  that  of  el-BiyM  on  the  hill 
south  of  Hftsbeiya.    The  work  however  is  heavier^  the  stones 
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larger,  and  the  estaUishmeiit  altogether  more  extensive  tlian  a 
piMe  of  Dmze  EhQlw&t^  The  roinB  may  be  of  high  antiquity ; 
as  Hie  stone  is  so  compact  and  so  impregnated  with  metal  that 
time  scarcely  produces  any  change  upon  it  This  may  perhaps 
have  been  one  of  the  **  high  places''  consecrated  by  the  Syrians 
or  Phenicians  to  the  worship  of  their  Baalim. 

The  spot  had  before  been  visited  by  no  Frank  traveller 
except  Borokhardt.'  The  prospect  is  exceedingly  beautiM ; 
ihoajrii  hardly  more  extenrive  than  from  the  fimntain  below.* 

rfe  descended  again  to  'Ain  Ehnrwa'ah  in  foity-five  min- 
utes ;  and  set  o£f  thence  at  12.35.  After  half  an  hour  hills 
b^gan  to  rise  along  the  middle  of  Wady  et-Teim ;  that  is,  in  the 
interval  between  J  ebel  esh-Sheikh  and  the  ridge  on  the  west  of 
the  plain ;  our  road  keeping  along  on  the  east  c^  these  hills.  At 
1.15  we  came  to  Wady  Seraiyib,  with  a  fine  stream  which  comes 
from  a  large  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  This 
fountain  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  Hasbftny. 
It  is  said  to  intermit  in  summer,  and  return  in  its  full  strenedi 
in  winter  ;  perhaps  nothing  more  than  as  affected  by  the  dimr- 
ent  seasons.  As  we  now  saw  it,  there  was  sud  to  be  not  more 
than  one  fourth  part  of  its  usual  supply  of  water  ;  and  it  oer^ 
tainly  was  not  a  quarter  as  large  as  the  Hasbftny.  The  water 
is  limpid  and  beautiftaL 

A  ridffe  on  the  north  of  this  Wady  connects  on  the  left,*at 
right  anj^es,  with  another  long  hill,  running  north  parallel  with 
the  Hasb&ny.  Crossing  the  said  ridge  we  descended  gradually 
1y>wards  the  basin  of  Wady  Ehurei^h,  having  on  our  left  at 
1.85  the  village  of  Ehureibeh,  situated  on  the  said  long 
hill,  about  a  mile  distant.  Wady  Khureibeh  comes  down 
W.  S.  W.  from  the  mountain,  and  forms  a  pretty  plain  or  basin 
on  the  northeast  and  north  of  the  village  and  its  hUL  Here  the 
usual  road  to  Hfisbeiya  passes  down  towards  the  left  to  the  Has- 
bftny.  which  it  follows  up  quite  to  the  Eh£n. 

We  kept  on  more  to  the  right ;  and  after  crossing  the  bed 
of  Wady  Ehureibeh  at  1.45,  we  climbed  a  very  long  ascent  to 
the  large  village  of  B&sheiyet  el-FOkhftr,  to  which  we  came  at 
2.20.  It  lies  very  high,  on  a  broad  ridge  running  down 
W.  B.  W.  from  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  between  Wady  Ehureibeh 

*  The  retembhuioe  to  a  pkoe  of  Dnne  aome  of  the  itoiMi.    SaTeral  other  mfau 

Khfilwk,  b  ToiT  ftrikiiig ;  exoept  in  the  of  a  likeoharteter  tre  reported  in  this  piit 

particnkrsipeoifiedinthetext;  eeeabore,  ofHennon.    The  moet  noted  ie  at  »  plAM 

pp.  881,  888.    Mmj  it  perhape  have  been  called  Sid  DAna,  northeast  of.M&tAlefli. 

ioch  a  spot,  pertaimngto  the  earlier  hittory  *  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  41. 

of  tiie  Dnuea,  and  now  fiiMotten  ?— There  *  Bearingi  flrom  KftTat  Bnim :  Tall  d- 


ifiaidtobeaooUeotionofiimilarnuDtat  El^y  207\  Hiinin842\  el-Gfaftkr SST. 

MfitAleih,  a  much  higher  point  E.  by  N.  of  K.  edi-Sh5kif  298°.  Kh^yam  8ir.  Camn 

BAaheiyetel-FttkhAr.  It  it  called  ed-Deir;  of  Jocdan  and  lake  of  TihmAM  bmnd, 

ladtheQreekoiMiiaMidto  ba  MCB  OB  193% 
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and  the  great  open  tract  below  Wady  Slul/a.  The  Tillage  is 
:celebrated  for  its  pottery  ;  for  the  numtijbcttae  of  which  it  ii  one 
of  the  chief  seats.  There  are  many  large  dome-ehaped  fomaoes 
for  burning  th^  ware. ;  and  many  specimens  were  fitanding  outside 
of  the  houses  ;  such  as  furnaces  (Tanntlr),  tall  jars^  and  the  like. 
This  pottery  ware  is  sent  around  to  all  the  fiEdrs  of  the  oodntiy, 
and  far  into  Haurto  ;  as  also  to  Hums  and '  Hamah.— Although 
the  place  lies  so  high>  yet  it  is  so  shut  in  by  mountains  and  hilu^ 
that  few  villages  are  visible  <fiom  it  The  two  places  Kefir 
JEam&m  and  Ee&  Shnba  are  se^n  in  a  line  in  the  Boutibeasty 
beyond  Wady  Khureibeh,  on  the  mountiiin  side,  at  diflforent 
'heights  ;  Kefr  Bhtlba  bdmff  the  hi^iest.^ 

From  Bfisheiyet  d-FOkh&r  the  usual  road  to  HAsbeiya  pMsed 
down  through  el-FOrdls,  situated  in  the  lower  gap  of  Wady 
BhiVa.  We  iock  a  road  more  to  the  right,  in  ordw  to  Tistt 
Hibbfirtyeh.  It  led  us  along  on  the  high  groimd  and  aibund  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  open  tra6t  of  HibbArtyeh  ; 
until  at  2.45  we  began  to  descend,  by  a  very  loftg  and  steep 
declivity,  directly  towards  that  vilhige,  N.  75^  E.  Far  beknr  us 
on  the  left,  was  el-FOrdis,  in  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Bhib^a^  as 
it  goes  to  the  Hasb&ny.  FOrdls  is  directly  east  d  Kaukaba, 
and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  it. — On  a  high  point 
of  the  ridge  back  of  Hibb&riyeh  is  said  to  be  the  ruin  caUad 
Deir  Mot&leih,  mentioned  above. 

We  now  approached  the  great  Wady  Shib'a;  which  here 
breaks  down  by  an  enormous  gorge  through  the  western  ridge  of 
Jebel  esh-Bheikh.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  it  expands  into 
a  broad  open  tract  of  several  hundred  acres  of  tolerably  smoolli 
though  rocky  land,  having  a  considerable  slope  towards  the  west. 
Through  the  middle  of  it  runs  the  deep  water-bed  of  the  Wady, 
a  rocl^  chasm,  with  a  turbid  brook,  gathered  from  the  snows  of 
Hermon.  It  sometimes  dries  up  in  September  and  October. 
The  tract  is  separated  from  the  Hasbfiny  by  hills  connected  witli 
the  ridges  on  the  north  and  south ;  and  throu^  these  the  Wady 
finds  its  way  down  to  the  river.  In  this  part  is  FOrdls ;  and  on 
the  northern  hill  is  'Ain  jQr&.  In  the  high  upper  portion  Of  the 
Wady,  above  the  western  ridge  of  Hermon,  where,  coming  from 
towards  Bfisheiya,  it  still  runs  southwest,  lies  the  vills^  of 
Bhib'a,  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  Hibb&iiyeh.  It  is  the 
l^hest  village  of  the  mountains  ;  and  is  said  to  own  five  and 
twenty  thousand  goats,  which  range  over  the  higher  parts  of  the  t 
mountain  as  their  pasture.  The  people  of  SmVeL  send  large 
quantities  of  cheese  and  dried  lebe$^  to  Damascus  and  other 
places.    Near  Shib'a  a  decisive  battle  was  fbi^t  tn   1888, 

.  *  Bearing!  at  BAaheiyet  el-FQUi&r :  Kefir  HHnAm  &  40''  £.  1  ou  Kefr  Sktim  a 
40*  £.  2  m. 
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between  the  Egyptian  ftnny  and  the  Druzes ;  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated. 

We  reached  Hibh&rlyeh  at  3.25.  Jnst  before  coming  to  it, 
there  was  on  oar  right  a  remarkable  oiroalar  cavity  in  the  lime- 
ttone  rock,  with  perpendicular  rides,  some  fifty  feet  deep  and 
twenty  rods  in  diuneter ;  as  if  the  interior  area  had  sunk  down 
perpendicularly.  The  bottom  was  tilled,  and  planted  with  olive 
trees.  The  yillage  lies  quite  on  the  upper  (eastern)  side  of  the 
open  tract,  just  at  the  opening  of  the  great  goige  of  Wady 
Shib'a,  and  south  of  the  water-M.^ 

The  only  point  of  interest  in  the  village,  apart  from  its  re- 
maikable  position,  is  the  beautiful  ruin  of  an  ancient  temple,  now 
ttanding  in  a  ploughed  field.  It  fronts  directly  upon  the  great 
ebasm,  looking  up  the  mighty  gorge,  as  if  to  catch  the  first 
beams  of  the  mominff  sun  rising  over  Hermon.  The  walls  are 
standing,  except  on  the  north  ride.  The  whole  length  of  the 
edifice  18  fifty-eight  feet  fit>m  east  to  west ;  and  its  breadth, 
thirty-one  feet.  At  the  comers  are  square  pilasters,  with  Ionic 
capitals.  Between  these,  in  the  eastern  fix>nt,  were  two  round 
cdumns,  forming  the  portico.  The  walls  are  six  feet  thick. 
The  st<mes  are  many  of  them  large  ;  one  measured  fifteen  feet 
long  by  about  two  feet  nine  inches  square.  Bome  of  them  are 
partially  bevelled  ;  though  not  in  so  finished  a  manner  as  at 
Jerusalem  or  in  the  castle  of  Bfini&s.'  Along  the  wall,  near  the 
foundation,  is  an  ornamented  ledge ;  and  aWe,  at  the  eaves,  a 
double  cornice,  with  a  line  of  roimded  stones  between.  At  each 
end  is  a  noble  pediment.  Inride  of  the  portico  are  ornamental 
niches.  The  dimensions  of  the  temple  had  previously  been  taken 
by  Mr  Thomson  as  follows : 

Body,  K.  to  &    .       .  23  feet 

BeceflB  St  W.  end,  length  19    '« 

"           **         deptti  11    " 

HeigfatofwaU    .       .  89    "^ 

ThiQknflM  of  do.  .       •  6    ** 

This  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  many  ancient  temples,  with  which  Lebanon,  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  the  valleys  between,  are  thronged.  Their  number 
IS  not  yet  known ;  but  I  virited  no  less  than  thirteen  during  my 
present  journey  ;  and  that  without  varying  my  intended  course 
except  slightly  in  one  or  two  instances.  They  are  found  in  all 
rituations ;  crowning  hills  and  mountain  tops ;  or  secluded  in 

*  Betringi  from  Hibb&rtjeh:  Conne  mj  recollections,  tnd  acoording  to  mj 
iMck  towards  Ratheijet  el-FOkMr  S.  75*  notes  made  at  the  time.  Mr  Thomsoo  hai 
W.    'Ain  Jurfa  N.  40**  W.  1^  m.  a^rain  visited  the  temple,  and  reports  the 

*  The  abore  statement  is  acoording  to  stones  as  not  bevelled. 


Length        .       . 

.       58  feet 

Bresdth 

81    " 

Ptordoo,  depth     . 

15i  •* 

«*      width     . 

28    ** 

Body,£.toW.    . 

21f  '« 
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TsUeys  and  deep  gorges.  The  fonnden  and  wortbippen  hjKf% 
disappeared  for  unknown  ages  ;  whether  they  were  PhenicianB  or 
Greeco-Syiians  we  cannot  tell ;  they  have  left  behind  no  trace 
bat  these  their  works ;  and  no  reooid  to  show  how  or  iriiy  these 
works  were  erected. 

We  left  Hibbftiiydi  at  3.45,  on  a  direct  coarse  for  'Am  Jfiifr, 
in  order  to  reach  again  the  road  to  Hfisbeiya.  At  4  o'clock  we 
crossed  the  deep  cmsm  and  brook  of  Wady  Bhib'a ;  and  at  4.15 
reached  the  low  ground  or  Wady  at  the  foot  of  the  weetem  failL 
The  ascent  to  the  village  was  quite  steep,  rough,  and  very  Bg» 
sag.  We  reached  '  Ain  jQr&,  a  small  and  unimportant  plaee,  at 
4.30  ;  and  turned  more  norUi  along  the  road  to  Hisbeiya^  oon> 
tinning  to  ascend  in  the  general  course  of  the  Talley  oif  the 
Hasbtoy.  We  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent  at  4.45 ;  ud  came 
out  upon  the  cultirated  table  land  on  the  rid^  south  of  Hi^ 
beiya.  We  were  ten  minutes  in  crossing  this  tract  with  ks 
vineyards  ;  having  the  EhQlwAt  of  el-Biy£l  a  short  distance  on 
our  left.^  From  thence  a  long  and  steep  descent  brought  ns  to 
the  upper  part  of  Hftsbeiya ;  and  at  5.10  we  reached  our  hoBS 
in  the  mission  house. 

The  elevation  of  the  following  points  wm  our  lonte  of 
to  day,  had  recently  been  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  with  Htm 
aneroid.* 

Plain  at  8.  W.  angle  of  J.  edi-Sheikh       .       •  856 

Bndge  of  Nahr  Seralyib 1237i 

Kai^heiyet  d-FukhAr 8475 

Road  N.  £.  of  do. 2554 

Hibbariydi 2061 

Foot  of  ascent  to  'Ain  J&r&     ....  1721 

'AiQjrir& 2374 

Koad  near  Ehulw&t  el-BiyAd    ....  2711 

UAsbeiya,  Pakoe 2160 

It  hence  appears,  that  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  'Ain  JAi& 
we  ascended  nine  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  thirty  minntse ; 
and  again  descended  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  to  H£sbeiya 
in  fifteen  minutes. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  SOih  and  31sf. — We  remained 
in  H&sbeiya,  and  had  two  days  of  rest  and  qniet  The  vmal 
exercises  of  public  worship  were  held  on  the  &ibbath  ;  and  this 
time  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present. 

*  See  ibore,  pp.  881,88s.  *  See  alao  abor^  p.  SSflL 
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SiYXBAL  roateB  lead  from  Hfisbeiya  to  Damascus.  The 
shortest  ascends  by  Shuweiya,  and  so  across  the  mountain  south 
of  Bfisheiya ;  this  is  a  sunmier  road.*  A  second  crosses  the  hill 
north  of  H&sbeiya,  and  passes  through  Mimis  and  Kufeir  to 
Bisheiya.  A  third  joins  the  great  Sidon  road  at  the  fountain 
of  the  Hasb&ny  ;  and,  following  up  the  valley,  either  turns  to 
B&sheiya ;  or,  continuing  on*  as  &r  as  Muhaiditheh,  thence 
ascends  the  eastern  mountain  by  Wady  'Arab  and  Bekka.  The 
first  two  routes  approach  Damascus  by  way  of  Katana  ;  although 
a  less  travelled  branch  goes  off  fix)m  BAsheiya  to  Dlmfis.  The 
third  route  likewise  goes  to  Dtmas,  uniting  near  the  ruined 
KhAn  MeithelQn  with  the  road  coming  from  BeirOt. 

As  we  desired  to  visit  several  points  of  interest,  we  ocmduded 
to  take  a  route  more  circuitous  than  any  of  the  above,  and  bend 
our  course  first  to  the  Ktlweh  or  natural  bridge  over  the  Lit&ny. 

Mondoff,  May  Slat. — We  were  ready  for  an  6arly  start  Mr 
Thomson  was  still  to  accompany  me ;  and  Mr  Wortabet  con- 
cluded to  make  his  first  visit  to  Damascus.  Na^,  the  Wakil 
of  the  Protestants  in  H&sbeiya,  likewise  joined  us ;  having  to  go 
to  Damascus  on  business  for  his  jpeople.  The  Emir  had  re- 
fused to  let  the  Protestants  pay  theu  taxes,  except  as  members 
of  the  Greek  church  }  a  procedure  directly  contnuy  to  the  law 
«nd  to  the  practice  everywhere  else.  This  could  be  resisted  only 
by  an  appeal  to  the  government  at  Damascus.  A  number  of 
persons  also  called,  professinff  their  desire  to  become  Protestants, 
and  desiring  the  counsel  of  Mr  Thomson.  All  this  detained 
us. 

Having  sent  off  our  muleteers  to  await  us  at  Neby  Sflfa,  we 

*  Sm  sboff^  pu  8S8L 
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started  at  8  o'clock ;  and  strikiDg  up  the  northern  hOl,  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  town  behind  us.  Our  course  was  now  N.  26**  W.  de- 
scending to  the  channel  of  Wady  et-Teim  ;  which  we  reached  at 
8.25.  It  here  ran  W.  8.  W.  was  narrow,  and  without  water.  We 
followed  it  down  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  crossed  it ;  there  was 
here  a  little  water  percolating  among  the  stones.  We  now  be«n 
the  long  ascent  of  the  western  ridge,  on  a  course  about  W.  8.  W. 
On  our  left,  just  west  of  the  great  fountain,  was  the  small  source 
'Ain  Tanntlrahi  watering  an  enclosed  tract  of  orchards  and  gar- 
dens belonging  to  the  Emirs  of  H&sbeiya.  Fifteen  minutes 
further  up,  on  our  right,  was  another  similar  fountain  and 
irrigated  tract,  called  'Ain  el-Bfirideh.  Turning  a  little  to  the 
left,  and  climbing  aroimd  a  projecting  Tell,  we  came  out  at 
9.10,  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 

This  ridge  is  called  ed-Dahar.  North  of  Eaukaba  its  course 
is  nearly  from  northeast  to  southwest ;  and  it  alone  lies  between 
Wady  et-Teim  and  the  chasm  of  the  Llt&ny.  Its  course  is 
almost  a  straight  line  as  far  north  as  to  Muhai<titheL  8outh  of 
Eaukaba  it  turns  8.  8.  W.  or  8.  by  W.  and  has  between  it 
and  the  Lltflny  the  whole  of  Merj  'Aytn.  The  whole  region- 
streams,  TaUeys,  riches,  and  all — sinks  down  yeiy  rapidly 
towards  the  south.  The  ridge  ed-Dahar,  from  the  point  where 
we  stood,  rises  much  towards  the  north ;  but  is  perhaps  nowhere 
higher  than  here  above  the  valley.  Thisspot  affords  the  distant 
view  of  Hasbeiya,  already  referred  to.'  We  stopped  here  for  five 
minutes.' 

We  now  turned  northeast  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  for 
an  hour ;  passing  over  some  low  summits,  and  around  others. 
This  is  one  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  Htdeh  to  the  Bdk&'a. 
At  10.15  we  came  to  a  well,  csJled  Bir  ed-Dahar.  The  decliv- 
ities of  the  ridge  on  each  side,  though  high  and  steep,  (the 
eastern  being  the  steepest,)  are  chalky  and  smooth,  in  great  part 
arable,  and  not  much  broken  by  ravines  and  ledges  of  rock.  As 
we  travelled  alone  the  top,  we  had  on  our  right  the  whole  extent 
of  Jebel  esh-8heikh,  with  its  icy  crown  above,  and  its  dark 
masses  of  limestone  rocks  below,  broken  up  by  numerous  deep 
ravines  descending  from  the  lofty  sides  to  the  Hasb&ny.  Below 
the  highest  point,  the  western  ridge  of  the  mountain  begins  to 
decline  northwards ;  and  sinks  down  towards  B&sheiya  to  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  ridges  and  hills.  Wady  et-Teim  continued 
thus  far  narrow  and  shut  in  by  lower  hiUs  ;  but  fiirther  north  it 
opens  out  again  into  a  rolling  basin,  several  miles  long  by  some 
two  miles  broad,  and  running  in  among  the  eastern  hills. 

'  See  abore,  p.  881.  116'.     mtbeiya  128^     el-Bijid  151*. 

*  Bearings  at  9.10  from  the  ridge  ed-  R/iaheijet  el-Fttkh&r  177%      Chaam  of 

Dahar :  Kufeir  78i^    Mimis  84^    Jebel  Joi^an  below  the  HMeh  190%    "    ' 

•di-Sheikh,  higher  pmnt,  94%     SbnweiTa  22r.    K(il'at  eiJk.>Shftklf  286% 
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On  our  left,  beyond  tba  Talley  and  chagm  of  the  Lltftny,  was 
the  hi(^  unbroken  wall  fonned  by  the  highest  ridge  or  backbone  of 
Lebanon.  On  this  side  it  is  in  most  parts  precipitous ;  and  seems 
to  be  not  moie  than  half  as  high  as  when  viewed  from  the  west^ 
where  the  mountain  rises  in  successive  plateaus.  Its  steeps  also, 
as  here  seen,  are  dark,  and  in  some  parts  wooded,  with  occasional 
ravines.  The  Taum  Nlha  (Twins  of  Nlha),  two  sharp  and 
towering  pyramids,  appear  to  stand  in  connection  with  this  high 
lidge  ;  though  the  Ime  between  them  would  seem  to  lie  a  litU6 
fiuruier  west.  Their  declivities  on  this  side  extend  quite  down  to 
the  eastern  valley.  The  main  ridge  runs  on  furwer  south  as 
Jebel  Bihfin ;  towards  the  north  there  are  in  it  two  or  three 
lower  spots  or  gaps,  through  which  roads  cross  over. — ^Nearer  at 
hand,  ^ong  the  base  of  this  main  ridge,  runs  a  line  of  lower 
hills,  appearing  like  thin,  sharp  ridges,  partlv  grassy  and  still 
green  ;  imd  al^t  as  high  as  the  Dahar  on  which  we  were  now 
travelling.  Behind  these  hills  a  northern  branch  of  Wady  8if- 
stf  runs  down  northeast  to  the  Lltfiny,  issui^  by  a  break  in 
the  line  of  hills  nearly  opposite  the  Ktlweh.  Further  north  the 
hills  are  lower ;  and  behind  them  is  likewise  a  valley  running 
d0wn  northeast  to  the  Llt&ny,  in  which  is  the  large  village 
Me^shtlrah  surrounded  by  trees  and  gardens.' 

We  have  already  seen,'  that  just  north  of  BUrghOz  i  broad 
low  spur  or  swell  of  land  is  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon 
aeroes  the  valley  of  the  Lltfiny,  quite  to  the  eastern  ridge. 
Through  this  broad  swell  the  river  breaks  in  its  deep,  narrow, 
afanost  perpendicular  chasm  ;  the  lower  portion  of  which  we 
had  seen  at  BtirghUz.  North  of  this  swell  is  a  lower  tract  or 
basin,  with  some  arable  land.  In  this  part  stands  the  little 
Met&wileh  village  of  Kilya,  quite  on  the  eastern  brink  of  the 
chasm  ;  which  here  also  is  deep  and  narrow.  On  the  opposite 
brink  is  another  small  village  called  Lusah.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  two  villages  can  converse  with  each  other  across  the 
chasm  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  steepness  of  the  banks,  they 
have  a  footpath  leading  down  them  on  each  side.  On  the  north 
of  this  basm  a  still  higher  and  Ivoader  spur  is  thrown  off  from 
the  base  of  Lebanon  across  the  valley  ;  and  through  this  too  the 
river  breaks  by  a  similar  but  ^till  deeper  chasm.  On  this  broader 
ridge  is  situated  the  village  of  Ydhmur,  on  the  east  brink  of  the 
chasm  ;  and  beyond  it  in  the  chasm  is  the  Ktlweh. 

*  AlmlMa  spedcf  oT  the  '<%' Mesh-  21.11.    It  is  iIm  meDdoned  nav  the  end 

gJUInli,  M  one  of  the  plMaatnt  in  tlM  of  the  eniMdea»  in  the  thirteenth  centnrj; 

eoBntnr,  litoated  in   a   vaU^  rendered  Wilken  Geaoh.  der  Kr.  VI.  p.  1/^,  n. 

beenlifiil  by  traei  and  ttreaniB  of  water;  *  See  above,  pp.  885,  886.— This  n^jmm 

Tab.  Sjrr.  ed.  Kdhler  p.  98.     In  A.  D.  wa«  extensively  explored  in  1844  bj  the 

IITS,  king  Baidwia  IV.  made  an  excutioa  Bar.  Dr  Smith,  of  whose  mannsoripl  jonr- 

ham  Sidoo  to  the  BAkA'a,  and  eame  first  nals  I  have  here  made  nee. 
to  JfssMora.  L  e.  Mesh^Orah;  WiO.  Tyr. 
Vol.  III.— 36 
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Through  both  these  broad  spars  and  the  ihterreniiig  basin, 
as  far  down  as  to  BQrghQz,  the  river  everywhere  thas  flows 
between  the  same  precipitous  banks,  var}ing  finom  a  hundred  to 
a  thousand  feet  in  height.  There  is  about  the  chami  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  for  most  of  the  way  there  is  no  depression  of  the 
ground  on  approaching  the  banks,  the  undulations  of  surtaoe  on 
each  side  being  the  same  ;  so  that  whenever  one  loses  bi|;ht  .of 
the  chasm,  he  would  not  suspect,  that  the  whole  tract  was  not 
one  continuous  surface. 

From  Bir  ed-Dahar  we  now  (at  10.15)  turned  mem?  to  the 
left  and  nearly  north  towards  Ynhmur,  descending  obliquely  and 
gradually  along  the  western  declivity,  and  crossing  seveial 
small  ravines  running  to  the  Lituny.  Just  south  of  that  village 
is  a  very  deep  gorge,  cut  down  in  the  left  bank  by  a  short 
Wady.  Ascending  from  it  we  reached  Ycduuur  at  11.30.  It 
stands  among  rocks  on  a  high  point  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm ; 
the  inhabitants  aro  MetawileL  Here  was  a  wineiiress  hewn  in 
the  rock,  possibly  ancient.  The  banks  of  the  chasm  at  this  )<Iice 
are  perhaps  higher  than  at  any  other  point ;  we  judged  the  depth 
to  be  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet.  The  rock  is  leas  compact 
than  lower  down  the  stream,  and  has  in  many  places  been 
worn  away  or  has  slidden  down  ;  thus  widening  the  chasm  above, 
and  varying  its  character  below.  The  chasm  is  here  deeper  and 
xiarrow^er  than  at  Belut.  The  foaming  silvery  sta>am  at  the 
bottom  rushes  on  from  rapid  to  ra{)id,  decked  with  the  gay 
blossoms  of  the  oleanders  along  its  margin. 

We  continued  our  way  northwards  till  11.45 ;  when  we 
began  to  descend  into  the  eliasm  to  reach  the  Ktiweh.  The 
adjacent  land  here  spreads  out  into  an  open  tract,  rocky  and 
partially  sloping,  but  cultivated  and  in  some  parts  green  ;  the 
eastern  ridge  retiring  in  almost  a  semicircular  sweep.  A  small 
Wady  breaks  down  Vy  a  leap  to  the  river  btlow.  Alung  tliis  we 
began  to  descend ;  but  goon  turned  to  the  left  around  the  hi}!h 
rocky  cliff,  and  descendiufr  obliquely  along  the  ])reeipiee  south- 
west,  reached  the  Ktiweh  at  the  bottom  at  12  o'ckK:k.  Tlie 
path  is  steep,  and  in  koiuc  Sjtots  runs  along  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  ;  but  is  not  difficult,  except  in  one  place  of  slipiiery 
rocks,  where  we  dismounted  in  ^)ing  down,  but  rode  up  the 
whole  distance  in  returning.  Tlu.-  is  a  regular  public  n«d, 
though  not  much  travelled,  loading  over  the  Ktkweh  and  up 
into  Lebanon  to  Jezzin  and  other  places.  As  we  atlerwanls 
left  the  bank  above,  we  saw  a  ]aity  descending  from  the  moun- 
tain to  the  bridge  on  their  way  to  Damascus,  as  we  afterwaids 
learned. 

The  scenery  of  the  chasm  is  in  the  higliest  degree  wild, 
picturesque,  and  grand.     In  descending,  as  one  looks  down  into 
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the  Stream  far  below,  he  sees  immense  caverns  and  ardhes  in  the 
opposite  wall  of  rock ;  and  above  them  are  other  caverns  partly 
artificial,  which  are  said  to  have  been  formeily  the  hannt  of 
robbers.  When  at  the  bottom,  the  traveller  is  completely  Aut 
in  by  the  perpendicular  jagged  walls  of  the  chiasm,  riring 
firom  four  to  five  himdred  feet  above  the  bridge.  Bocks  firom 
above  in  ancient  times  have  fallen  into  the  stream,  confining  it 
to  a  narrower  channel,  and  in  some  parts  covering  it  quite 
over.  Upon  these  rocks,  in  the  course  of  time,  there  has  accu- 
mulated a  covering  of  earth,  forming  a  broad  bridge  over  a  very 
contracted  channel.  In  the  northern  part  the  covering  is  not 
quite  complete  ;  a  very  narrow  and  ragged  fissure  being  left, 
which  is  now  filled  and  covered  with  fig  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  road-way,  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  is  ten  feet 
wide,  and  like  a  chauss^  in  form.  South  of  tUs  is  a  lower 
terrace,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide.  The  following  meas- 
urements had  already  been  made  by  Mr  Thomson : 

Breadth  of  the  channel       .        .       .       .  fiS  feet 

Whole  width  of  bridge        ....  68    <* 

Width  of  roadway 10    " 

Ueight  of  road  above  the  water  .        .        •  105    " 

Thioknees  of  the  bridge  or  aroh   .        .        .  90    ** 

The  opening  towards  the  north,  by  which  the  stream  enteiSy 
is  covered  and  ludden  by  trees  and  bushes ;  as  is  also  the  south- 
em  exit,  except  as  viewed  from  a  point  on  the  left  bank  below 
the  bridge.  As  there  seen,  the  rocks  appear  to  form  an  ansle 
over  the  channel,  like  the  sharp  roof  of  a  Dutch  house.  This 
loo  is  mostly  covered  with  fig  trees.  The  river  tumbles,  foams, 
and  roars  over  the  rocks  in  its  steep  and  rugged  channel  in  the 
most  picturesque  manner.  The  high  walls  of  the  chasm  are 
mostly  naked ;  but  at  the  bottom,  along  the  margin  of  die 
water,  are  many  trees,  and  among  them  fig  trees  and  vines, 
intermingled  with  the  gay  blossoms  of  the  oleander. 

It  is  difficult  to  reach  the  water  below  the  bridge,  where 
the  chasm  presents  its  grandest  and  most  romantic  features. 
To  do  so  one  must  scramble  along  on  the  western  side  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  pass  under  huge  rocks  of  the  overhanging 
strata,  forming  a  large  cavern,  and  declining  towards  the  south. 
With  some  hazard  one  reaches  the  water,  just  where  further 
progress  is  arrested  by  perpendicular  cliffs.  Here  the  channel  of 
the  stri'am  is  contracted  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet ;  and  through 
it  the  water  pours  vdth  great  impetuosity.  Just  below,  a  rock 
has  fnll(»n  nearly  across  the  narrow  channel,  and  another  projects 
from  the  eastern  side,  leaving  only  a  passage  of  two  or  three  feet, 
and  forming  almost  another  natural  bridge.  The  scenery  jut 
here  is  magnificent. 
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Such  is  the  Ktlweh  ;  which  has  remained  wholly  unknown 
to  travellers,  until  visited  by  Dr  Smith  in  1844.' 

Leaving  the  brow  above  the  Kdweh  at  2.15,  we  returned  fir 
temminutes  towards  YOhmur,  and  then  turned  to  the  left  acrov 
the  fields,  to  cut  off  an  angle  and  gain  a  road  to  Neby  8fl&. 
Many  of  the  fields  were  strictly  vineyards ;  the  stocks  of  the 
vines  were  not  fastened  upon  posts,  but  hdd  reffulaily  on  the 
ground,  or  sometimes  trained  along  the  sides  and  over  the  tms 
of  large  rocks.  We  struck  the  road  at  2.35,  about  half  a  mus 
northeast  of  Ytlhmur. 

At  this  point  Sohmur  was  visible,  another  Metftwileh  villaga 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  an  hour  higher  up.  Two  or  three 
trees  also  marked  the  direction  of  MeshghOrah ;  and  'Aitenlth 
was  likewise  in  sight,  a  village  next  north  of  MeshghOrah  on  the 
eastern  foot  of  Lebanon.'  The  mouth  of  Wady  StfaAf  wai 
opposite  to  us  beyond  the  Litliny,  opening  at  a  conrideraUa 
height,  just  south  of  where  the  road  ascends  from  the  K^wdt 
Not  far  north  of  us  the  ground  began  to  descend  ;  this  being  the 
northern  part  of  the  br^  swell  which  here  crosses  the  Littnv. 
At  the  bottom  the  land  is  considerably  lower,  but  ascepQi 
gradually  further  towards  the  north.  The  open  tract  on  the  east 
continues  for  some  distance ;  the  ridge  on  our  right  graduaDy 
sweeping  round  again  to  near  the  river  just  above  Stihmur.  At 
this  village  the  chasm  of  the  river  continues  ;  but  is  less  deep. 
A  good  hour  above  Stihmur  is  the  bridge  of  KOr^tin,  which  crosMi 
the  Litany  on  six  arches  of  stone  ;  the  river  here  having  an 
alluvial  margin.  The  bridge  is  named  from  the  village  of 
KOr^tln,  lying  about  half  a  mile  nearly  cast  of  it.  Over  this 
bridge  passes  the  road  from  Sidon  to  Damascus  followed  by  Hann- 
drell  in  A.  D.  1697.  It  comes  down  by  Meshghflrah,  passes  on 
by  Jubb  Jenin  and  'Aithy,  and  ascending  Anti-Lebanon  joins  the 
road  from  Muhaiditheh  by  Bekka,  before  reaching  Dim&s.* 

Keeping  on  our  way  about  E.  by  N.  we  rose  gradually  over 
the  low  rocky  broken  ridges  and  hills,  which  fill  up  the  interval 
towards  the  eastern  ridge.  The  path  became  at  last  so  bHnd, 
that  we  lost  it ;  and,  having  no  guide,  we  continued  our  couise 
as  we  best  could,  without  a  path.  At  length,  about  3.20,  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  ed-Dahar,  which  here  proved  to  be 

>  See  Biblioth.  Sacrm,  1849,  p.  878—        '  Mmnndrell  April   24-26tli.  —  MftOB- 

Some  of  Li«at.  Ljnch't  partr  liHited  the  drell  upeaks  of  oitMiiiiji^  on  Antl-LebwiM 

plAoe  in  1848 ;  Narrati^-e  p.  4*80.    It  waa  a  small  riTalet  calM  <'  Ajn  Yentloa»"  p«r* 

alao  visited  in  1850  by  Graf  ▼.  Schlieflen ;  haps  as  ooming  from  the  Tillage  of  Y&irtah, 

Ritter  XVII.  pp.  838,  88ff.  near  which  is  a  fountain.   See  J.  L.  Porter 

*  Bearings  at  2.85 :  Sfihmar  27'.  Ynh-  in  BibliotK  Sac.  1854,  p.  42.~Bnrrkhanil 

mur  210  .     S.  peak  of  Niha  2t)r>\     Trees  took  the  same  ronte  from  Jvbb  Jenn  te 

of   Menhj^hQrah    840\      'Aitpntth   K. —  Damascus  in  1 812,  a  Journey  of  two  da|t 

Thew  bearings  were  taken  in  1844.     For  fbr  caraTaiis ;  TraT.  p.  206. 
KMhghOrah,  see  aboTe,  p.  421. 
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qmte  broad.  Just  at  this  pomt  it  begins  to  ferk,  so  as  farther 
north  to  form  two  ridges,  enclosing  between  them  the  pretty 
faowl-ltke  basin  or  plain  of  Meij  Shemtseh,  into  which  we  now 
lool^  down  on  our  left  It  is  entirely  shut  in  by  the  hills ;  is 
|9rtile  an^  cultivated,  but  without  inhabitants.  It  is  drained 
in  the  norUiwest  by  Wady  Mishk  ;  which  runs  to  the  LltAnj  in 
a  direction  N.  65  W.  about  half  an  hour  north  of  BOhmur^ 
fiereral  small  Wadys  extend  up  from  the  little  plain ;  one 
towards  the  northeast ;  another  on  the  north  of  Eefr  MisU^,  a 
village  overlooking  Wady  et-Teim ;  another  south  of  that  nl* 
lage  towards  Neby  Sdfa ;  and  a  main  one  runs  up  south  in  the 
finrk  of  the  ridge.  Down  this  latter  comes  the  road  from  the 
south  along  the  top  of  the  Dahar.  After  crossing  the  plain,  this 
road  ascends  the  northern  hill  to  Mejdel  Belhis  on  its  top  ;  and 
ihenoe  passing  on  descends  to  K&mid  el-Lauz  in  the  plain  of 
the  Bftm'a.  Another  road  from  Neby  8Q&  joms  it  in  the  Meij : 
and  a  road  leads  down  Wady  Mishk  and  so.  to  the  bridge  or 
Kttr'fUL  The  little  hamlet  of  Shemlseh,  from  which  the  Meij 
takes  its  name,  is  on  the  hill  at  the  left  of  the  opening  by  which 
Wady  Mishk  issues  from  the  plain. 

On  the  north  of  Merj  Shemlseb  the  land  rises  again ;  and 
seems  to  assume  the  character  of  a  broad  uneven  elevated  tract, 
occupying  the  whole  space  between  Wady  et-Teim  and  tiis 
Llt&ny,  except  a  strip  cSf  plain  along  that  river ;  and  extending 
north  nearly  to  Wady  Falttj.  On  its  southeastern  part  is 
Mejdel  Belhis  overlooking  the  Meij.  Towards  the  west  it 
mesents  a  broad  front,  of  naked  aspect  The  villages  of 
hAkfiai,  Ba'ltlla,  Lfila,  and  Jubb  Jenin,  lie  along  its  base  from 
soudi  to  north.  The  first  and  last  are  large  places,  quite  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  plain  ;  the  other  two  are  higher  up.  Jubb 
Jenln  is  at  the  northwest  angle ;  and  near  it  is  another  bridge  over 
the  Litfiny.^  From  this  angle  a  low  line  of  hills  extends  quite 
across  the  Lit&ny  to  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  Through  these  hills 
the  river  breaks  by  a  chasm*,  not  deep  indeed,  but  otherwise  sinu- 
lar  to  that  through  which  it  flows  further  down.  These  hiUs 
and  this  broad  high  tract  constitute  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  great  plain  of  the  BQk&'a.  Between  Jubb  Jenin  and  Wady 
Faldi  there  extends  up  southeast  an  oSaet  of  the  Bok&%  in 
which  is  the  once  large  town  of  Kamid  el-Lauz.' 

We  crossed  the  Wady  and  road  in  the  fork  near  its  head  at 
3J25.'  Climbing  a  rocky  ledge  before  us,  we  reached  the  top  of' 
the  easternmost  ridge  at  3.30.     This  portion  is  still  broad  ;  and 

*  Borokbardt  Tr»T.  in  Syr.  p.  207.  *  Bearings  at  8.25 :  Conne  of  ihe  Widy 

*  AbuUedA  mentions  the  'city'  EAmid    46^    Mfjdel  BelhU  8$\    Soath  peak  of 
fts  bftTinff  been  once  the  chief  plaoe  of  thit    Niha  2d3\ 

region;  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KMiler,  p.  98. 
Vol.  III.— 36* 
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the  surface  is  thickly  Btrewn  ^ith  large  rocks.  Croasiiig  it  w% 
came  at  3.45  to  Libbeiya,  a  small  village  on  the  eastem  faronr, 
oyerlooking  Wady  et-Teim«'  Here  is  an  ancient  saroophagvi 
of  large  damensions.  After  stopping  for  five  minutes,  we  Iwpl 
along  the  eastern  brow  of  this  roc%  ^idge,  on  a  nq^rtheasteilf 
course,  and  came  at  3.45  to  Neby  SQfiL  The  place  lies  in  a  np 
of  this  ridge,  between  Wady  et-Teim  and  Meij  Shemlaeli ;  m 
still  quite  elevated  above  Wady  et-Teim.  Here  we  found  on 
muleteers,  and  pitched  our  tent  in  a  field  bebw  the  Tilliaa 
Near  by  were  two  large  sarcophagi  lying  side  by  side,  withus 
cover  of  one  of  them  standing  up  on  end. 

The  proper  Arabic  name  of  the  village  is  Thelthiktha ;  and 
■0  it  is  given  in  our  former  lists.  The  name  Neby  Bttb  ii 
nndersto^  to  come  firom  a  Wely. 

The  main  object  of  attention  and  attraction  at  this  pUu9a,  il 
another  ancient  temple  in  ruins.  It  stood  here  fiunng  ue  CMt, 
directly  overagainst  Hermon  in  his  most«  imposing  aspect  The 
temple  was  larger  than  that  at  Hibb&rtydi ;  the  stones  not 
bevelled  and  not  as  large,  though  three  feet  thick ;  the  entaUa-. 
ture  less  heavy ;  the  pediment  more  elegant ;  and  the  genenl 
character  of  the  architecture  lighter  and  more  giacefoL  It  ii 
however  in  a  very  dilapidated  state ;  only  n  part  of  the  noithen 
wall  is  standing.  The  northeast  comer,  with  its  pilaaten  and 
entablature  and  a  fitigment  of  the  pediment,  remams  yet  eieeti 
and  towers  above  all  the  rest.  Standing  thus  alone,  it  foims  a 
very  striking  and  picturesque  feature.  The  altar  at  the  westen 
end  has  under  it  a  vault,  with  steps  leading  down  to  it.  In  the 
eastern  front  were  columns,  probably  of  a  portico  now  broken 
down.  The  wall  exhibits  thirteen  courses  of  stones,  each  three 
feet  thick  ;  the  entablature  bemg  four  and  a  half  feet. — ^The  fol- 
lowing measurements  were  made  by  Mr  Thomson  on  a  former 
visit. 

Length,  from  E.  to  W.  .  .  •  72^  foet. 

Width,  from  N.  to  a  .  .  .  35      •* 

Height  of  waU         .  .  .  43^" 

Colunns,  diameter  ....  S     * 

From  Neby  SQfa  the  basm  or  plain  of  the  upper  Wady  et- 
Teim  is  seen  extending  far  to  the  N.  N.  E.  The  highest  point 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  l^rs  S.  E.  by  8.  The  mountain  did  not 
here  impart  such  an  impression  of  loftiness,  as  from  some  other 
points  c^  view.  Only  a  portion  of  the  main  ridge  was  in  sight ; 
the  lower  masses  of  the  mountain  being  hidden  by  the  less 

*  Bearings  at  Libbeiya  in  1844 :  Rek-  'Ate  138*.  Kh&lw«t  d-Kalrlr  174|*. 
klfaSo.  B«itLe^ya90.  Eaiiiiabahl09%  Mhaif  194'.  Shaweija  1904*.  KkblvAl 
DhoDcibeh  137%     Sef  beh  159\     'Ain    «1-Bi^4d  208%    KUgram  S17^. 
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derated  ridges  along  its  base.  The  great  western  ridge  is  eeeft 
declining  towards  we  northeast.  A  large  Wady  issnes  from 
bdund  it,  and  sweeping  around  its  northern  end  turns  southwest 
to  Wady  et-Teim.  Just  north  of  this  are  the  ends  of  two  or 
three  short  ridges,  which  run  off  K  N.  E.  among  which  is  sit- 
uated the  town  of  B&sheiya,  not  here  visible.  These  ridges 
teoned  to  lie  transversely  to  the  western  declivities  of  Anti- 
Lebianon,  on  the  left ;  and  to  be  only  thus  far  connected  with 
tkent  From  the  high  point  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  a  ridge  runs 
down  E.  N.  E.  seeming  hardly  to  connect  with  Anti-Leb^on  at 
all,  but  rather  to  sink  down  towards  the  plain  of  Damascus. 

Tuesday^  June  l9t. — ^We  set  off  at  7  o'clock  ;  intending  to 
uoceed  directly  to  Kefr  Ktlk,  and  thence  choose  our  road  to 
j)amascus  according  to  circumstances.  We  had  a  long  and  steep 
descent  to  the.basm  of  Wady  et-Teim ;  and  reached  the  Da- 
mascus road  at  7.25,  near  a  fountain  and  tank;  having  on 
onr  right  a  fine  TeU,  called  Tell  et-Tlny,  and  by  some  Tell  ez- 
Zeitt!^ny.  Here  the  iJhristians  of  Hfisbeiya  and  the  lower  Wady 
^Teim  were  attacked  by  the  Muslims  and  Druzes  in  1845,  as 
they  were  fleeinff  to  Zahleh.  South  of  the  Tell  is  a  fine  plain. 
Vurther  north,  the  bottom  of  tiie  wide  valley,  which  from  above 
looked  like  a  level  plain,  is  seen  to  be  uneven,  rolling,  and 
interspersed  with  low  broken  hills. 

.  Onr  course  was  now  about  N.  E.  by  N.  parallel  to  the  western 
UBs,  for  about  an  hour.  At  8.20  there  was  a  small  dry  water- 
course on  our  r^ht ;  and  the  tract  beyond  it  was  volcanic. 
Here,  opposite  to  Kefr  Mishky,  we  turned  more  to  the  right,* 
crossed  the  water-bed,  and  rose  upon  an  extensive  plateau  of 
trap  formation.  Our  course  was  N.  E.  by  E.  At  8.50  we 
reached  the  brow  of  a  descent,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plateau, 
into  the  main  channel  of  the  wide  basin.  A  low  column  was 
on  the  brow.  Five  minutes  brought  us  to  the  water-bed  ;  from 
which  we  rose  to  the  eastern  bank.  We  could  see  the  open 
valley  extending  up  beyond  Muhaidithch  towards  the  Bok&'a, 
with  low  hills  on  the  western  side  ;  the  hills  appearing  low, 
because  the  basin  of  the  Wady  is  here  very  high.  The  whole 
region  has  few  trees  and  is  bleak.  On  our  right  we  could  now 
see  the  short  ridges  running  E.  N.  E.  between  us  and  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh,  having  no  direct  connection  with  Anti-Lebanon.  At 
Neby  Sa&  we  had  only  seen  their  western  ends,  appearing  like 
bluffs.  Here  too  we  could  see  the  great  ravine  coming  down  fi'om 
behind  the  western  ridge  of  esh-Sheikh,  and  sweeping  round 
southwest  into  the  plain ;  after  being  joined  by  other  ravines 
from  the  northeast. 

We  now  wound  up  gradually  among  low  hiUs,  still  N.  E.  by 
E.  to  a  higher  plain,  and  came  at  9.20  to  a  fine  fountain ; 
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liaTing  before  tis  fhe  large  village  of  Daluur  el-Alnnar,  half  a 
mile  distant.  Here  the  houses  of  Bfisheiya  were  visible,  a  mile 
and  a  half  on  our  right,  on  the  east  end  of  a  ridse,  high  above 
the  plain,  and  bearing  8.  25"^  *E.  Muhaiditheh  bore  from  here 
about  N.  18*  W. 


The  following  is  the  information  obtained,  relative  to  the 
northern  part  of  Wady  et-Teim,  and  its  connection  with  the 
Bok&'a.' 

The  large  village  of  Muhaiditheh,  usually  contracted  to 
Muhaiteh,  inhabited  by  Greek  Christians  and  Druzes,  stands 
unon  a  projection  from  the  western  line  of  hills,  at  the  point 
Wnere  these  hills,  making  a  considerable  angle,  turn  more  directly 
Northward.'  The  plain  also  continues  towards  the  north,  bounded 
by  these  hills  on  the  west,  and  by  the  base  of  Anti-Leoanon  on 
the  east ;  and  being  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width* 
The  western  line  of  hills  runs  on  thus  parallel  to  Anti-Lebanon, 
almost  without  interruption  ;  risingin  one  part  into  a  high  point, 
on  which  is  the  village  of  Sultftn  xa^kdh  ;  and  then  graaualW 
declining,  until  they  are  lost  in  the  great  plain  a  little  north  of 
Mejdel  'Anjar.  The  interval  between  this  line  of  hOls  and  Anti- 
Lebanon  retains  the  same  ceneral  form  of  a  valley,  until  it  meets 
the  BQkfi'a  at  Neba'  'Anjar.  But  the  highest  part  of  Wady 
et-Teim,  and  its  proper  water-shed,  is  about  an  nour  north  of 
Muhaiditheh,  and  hdf  an  hour  south  of  'Ain  (or  Neba')  Falt!^. 

I  afterwards  crossed  the  northern  part  of  this  intermediate 
valley  at  Mejdel  'Anjar ;  and  found  it  there  sloping  upwards 
towards  the  south.'  This  rise  continues,  however,  only  as  &r  as 
to  Sult&n  YaTcSb ;  where  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  quite  as 
high  as  the  head  of  Wady  et-Teim  further  south.  The  inter- 
vening tract,  about  an  hour  in  length,  is  depressed,  forming  a 
deep  arable  basin  in  the  valley,  with  an  outlet  from  it  througn  a 
gap  in  the  western  hills  into  the  Bok&'a.  This  outlet  is  cdled 
Wady  Faltlj ;  and  on  its  southern  side  ifi  the  fine  fountain, 
'Ain  Falt^j.^  The  distance  through  the  bills  is  labout  half  a 
mile. 

The  following  places,  from  Neby  S0&  northwards,  are  situated 

>  In  1S44  Dr  E.  SmKh  exiunined  this  Risheiya  161*.    Dabar  el-AlimAr  145*. 

regioB  QuefUly  m  far  as  to  'Ain  Fal^  Kefr  Dtnia  100^    Khiibot  RAha  72*.  Me- 

HS  notes  are  before  me ;  and  to  them  I  am  dftkhah  63**. 

greaflj  indebted.    '  '  See  below,  nnder  Jane  Stfa. 

*  Bearings  at   MnbaidHbeh  in  1844:  *  Bearings  fitmi  'Ain  FaUlj  fai  1844: 

Kefr  Mishkj  227%    Kankaba  Abu  'Ara-  Snltftn  YaliAb  81%      HQmn^Lrah  51^*. 

beb  227%     Kiinn4beh  208%     'Ain 'Ata  Kasr  H&mm^rab  59%    Bekka  106% 
198%    BdtLefajal93%    TUm«xiail9<r. 
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on  or  in  connection  with  the  western  line  of  hills,  at  the  specified 
intervening  distances.^ 


From  Keby  BOi, 

Eefl:  IQtbkr 
Kaukaba  Abu  *Arabeb 

Ihonr. 

Mnhaiditheh,  (from  Eefr  IL) 

U    « 

Bafidh 

Blreh 

WatMsbed,(fromlf.) 
'AinCorlfebaOFalflj 

1     " 

SulttaYaTcAb 

i    " 

•Aia«a4kiweireh      . 

1     « 

H^dd'Al^ar 

i   " 

The  following  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  alonff 
the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Khirbet  Btdba  is  on  the  south  side  of 
Wady  'Arab  as  it  enters  the  plain,  bearing  from  Muhaiteh  N. 
72®  E.  High  on  the  mountain  is  seen  the  village  of  Bekka.  A 
little  farther  north  comes  down  another  Wady  firom  N.  75®  E. 
the  most  remote  tributary  of  Wady  et-Teim.  On  its  north- 
western side,  on  the^eclivity  of  the  mountain,  is  the  village  of 
Medtlkhah.  Overagamst  8ult&n  Ya'kob  is  'Aithy,  situated  ten 
minutes  up  a  valley  which  here  enters  the  plain.'  Twenty-five 
minutes  further  north  is  HOmmfirah,  with  the  ruins  of  an  old 
oastle,  Ktisr  Htlmm&rah,  just  above  it  on  a  hill  projecting  from 
the  eastern  mountain.*  Opposite 'Ain  es-8uweiren,  is  the  viUage 
of  the  same  name,  one  hour  south  of  'Anjar.  Just  south  of 
BoltAn  Ta'kdb  is  a  ^p  or  low  saddle  in  tibe  hills,  called  'Akabet 
Kftmid.  Through  it  passes  the  road  coming  firom  Jubb  Jenln 
and  Kfimid  el-Lauz  to  'Aithy ;  being  part  of  the  northern  road 
between  Sidon  and  Damascus.* 

From  Muhaiteh  the  Damascus  road  crosses  the  plain  of 
Wady  et-Teim  obliquely,  and  enters  the  mouth  of  Wady  'Arab. 
Half  an  hour  higher  up  is  an  open  meadow-like  tract,  with 
water  oozing  up  in  many  places.  A  large  village,  'Ain  'Arab, 
lies  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  meadow ;  firom  which  the 
valley  takes  its  name.  Several  mills  along  its  lower  part  indi- 
cate, that  in  winter  it  is  the  channel  of  a  considerable  stream. 
Higher  up,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Bekka.  A  good 
hour  above  'Ain  'Arab  is  the  little  village  of  "Bekka,  on  the  top 


'  The  dietanoes  are  given  (except  Eefr 
IGflhkj)  from  the  maniuoript  notes  of  Dr 
SmiUi,  ms  fkr  ms  to  'Ain  FMj,  The  rest 
•re  Aom  Borckhudt,  TrsT.  in  Sjr.  p.  89. 
From  a  c<»npariion  of  distanoes,  it  appean, 
that  Bnrckhardfs  el-Cmbeite  and  e1- 
Heimte  are  cne  and  the  aame  place,  and 
ideatiQalwithel-Mnhaiteh.   Hiediftanceii 


however,  are  here  not  fbllj  to  be  relied  on. 
This  wae  his  first  reported  journey ;  and 
faUs  far  short  of  tiiat  fhlness  and  aoonrapy 
of  observation,  for  which  he  was  aAnu 
wards  so  distingnished. 

*  Dr  De  Forest  in  Jonm.  of  the  Am. 
Oriental  Soe.  YoL  IIL  p.  86i. 

*  See  above,  p.  424. 
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of  a  rocky  ridge,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  road  as  it 
the  mountain/  Towards  the  west  nothing  impedes  the  prospect 
The  place  has  traces  of  antiquity  ;  especially  the  rains  of  a 
small  Orecian  temple,  with  the  walls  partly  staiidnig,  and  frag- 
ments of  colnmtis  and-  a  Corinthian  capital  Bekka  is  on  the 
high  ground  N.  N.  E.  from  Kefr  Etik.  A  little  fiuther  on,  and 
half  a  mile  on  the  north  of  the  road,  is  the  village  of  YOntah' 
The  tract  around  is  irregular  and  broken  ;  and  is  dramed  towards 
the  southwest  by  a  Wt^y  running  to  the  basin  of  Kefr  Ktk, 

The  great  valley,  which  thus  forms  the  prolongation  of  Wady 
et-Teim  into  the  BQk&'a,  has  been  hitherto  unknown  to  Frank 
travellers.  Burckhardt  is  the  only  Frank,  wlio  is  known  to  hate 
passed  through  it ; '  and  his  account  is  so  very  imperfect,  that 
no  person,  who  has  not  visited  the  region,  can  recognise  its 
features.  Dr  Smith  in  1844  advanced  from  the  south  as  &r  as 
'Ain  FaMj.  The  great  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirut  issnei 
from  Anti-Lebanon  opposite  to  Mejdel  'Anjar,  and  crosses  the 
lower  end  of  this  side  valley.  Beyond  the  fountains  of  'Anjar, 
a  similar  line  of  hills  rises  again,  forming  a  like  valley  along  the 
base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  extending  quite  tcT  Ba'albek.  In  Uus 
valley,  too,  the  water  flows  in  some  parts  towards  the  soath  and 
in  others  towards  the  north.  This  latter  valley  I  afterwaids 
traversed  in  its  whole  length.^ 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  appears,  that  the  lidgs 
intervening  between  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  the  southern  part  of 
Lebanon,  known  by  the  general  name  of  ed-Dahar,  is  not  prop- 
erly a  spur  diverging  from  Anti-Lebanon  and  running  diagonally 
to  meet  the  spurs  of  Lebanon,  as  I  have  formerly  represented  it* 
It  may  rather  be  said  to  commence  in  the  line  of  hills  at  Ba'al- 
bek  ;  wliich  run  on  with  some  interruptions,  parallel  to  the  bass 
of  Anti-Lebanon ;  and  at  the  head  of  Wady  et-Teim  become  a 
ridge,  the  Dahar,  lying  between  et-Teim  and  the  Litany,  and 
rising  further  south  into  the  mountains  of  Htlnin  and  Safed. 


From  the  fountain  where  we  had  stopped,  the  road  continues 
on  by  Dahar  cl-Ahmar  direct  to  Kefr  Kt^k,  and  thence  to  Da- 
mascus by  way  of  Dimas.  Wc  concluded  to  turn  aside  to 
RAnheiya,  which  was  here  in  sight.  Leaving  the  fountain, 
therefore,  at  9.25,  we  struck  across  the  plain  8.  25°  E.  and  at 

'  liMriogt  froni  Bekk»  in  1844 :  SnMo  "  Foivr  too    Humeodocf    ibat    htivt 

YaV>b  HID  .     MedAkhAh  2U8'.     Wadj  pMM>d  this  waj  in  A.  D.  16S6;  bat  il 

Fal  jy  '*{K\ '.   Muluudithah,  directioo  about  <loe«  not  appear  ttom  hUlangnaga ;  a  2SQ. 

2iM  .  Nonib.  1646. 

*  Cum\i.  J.  U  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  *  S(>e  below,  wider  Jane  9th, 

1854,  p.  42  mi.  *  BibL  He«.  lit  edit  IIL  pp.  844,  M& 
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9.45  reached  the  bottom  of  the  T617  steep  ascent.  Twenty  min- 
utes brought  us  to  the  top,  and  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 
It  lies  on  the  eastern  end  of  a  lid^,  which  nere  sinks  down 
«t  once  to  a  narrow  plateau,  some  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  plain  we  had  crossed.  On  this  plateau  the  easteiB 
part  of  the  town  is  built.  The  bouses  of  the  western  part  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  &ce  towards  the  southwest  On 
the  south  of  the  plioe  is  a  pretty  valley.  The  palace  of  the 
Emirs,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  8heh&b|  is  in  the  hig^  part 
of  the  town.' 

IMsheiya  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  upper  Wady 
fit-Teim.  It  seems  to  be  about  half  the  sice  of  HAsbeiya ;  and 
may  contain  some  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  elevation 
cannot  be  much  (if  any)  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  commands  a  vast  and  varied  panontma  of  elevated 
vaU^s,  plains,  and  mountain  ranges,  towards  the  west,  north, 
and  east.  The  whole  eastern  face  of  Lebanon  is  in  sight  from 
the  Twins  of  Niha  to  Jebel  Sdnnln  with  its  snows.  The  western 
side  of  Anti-Lebanon  and  the  adjacent  plain  are  not  in  view, 
being  intercepted  by  intervening  ridges ;  but  the  intermediate 
hills  and  plains  between  the  two  great  ranges,  and  the  wild  and 
oonfhsed  lines  and  peaks  of  inner  Anti-Lebanon,  are  embraced 
in  the  view.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  is  near  at  hand.  The  highest 
point,  with  its  crown  of  radiant  stripes,  is  directly  south  of  the 
town.  We  were  probably  nearer  to  it  here  than  at  any  other 
point ;  yet  as  we  were  now  so  high,  and  one  low  ridge  still  inter- 
vened between  us  and  its  base,  the  impression  of  its  altitude 
was  less  imposing  than  often  before.  The  water  south  of  the 
town  and  from  all  the  northwestern  and  northern  sides  of  Jebel 
esh-Sheikh,  is  drained  off  through  a  deep  gorge  southwest  of 
B&sheiya  into  Wady  et-Teim;  the  main  cl^nnel  of  which 
passes  down  between  Sef  inch  on  the  east  and  Dhuneibeh  on  the 
west,  and  reaches  the  Hasb&ny  at  the  great  fountain.  These  upper 
channels  were  now  all  dry ;  but  in  winter  a  large  volume  of 
water  is  gathered  and  sweeps  along  them. 

The  lower  western  ridge  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  of  which  I  have 
already  several  times  spoken,  extends  all  the  way  from  this 
northern  end  of  that  mountain  near  Rasheiya,  to  the  southern 
termination  of  Hermon  at  Baniats  ;  a  distance  of  ten  or  eleven 
hours,  or  about  thirtymiles.  The  only  break  in  it  is  made  by 
the  Wady  Shib'a.  Wady  el-'Asal  drains  all  that  part  of  the 
high  valley  south  of  Shib'a  to  the  Hftleh  near  B&nifts.  A  portion 
further  north  is  drained  by  Wady  ShiVa ;  and  the  water  from 
the  romainini^  and  most  northern  part  passes  down  through  the 
gorge  below  Busheiya. 

>  B€uiDgtframRdili«i7»:MiihAidithehN.19"  W.    Ksfr  KAk  N.  SO*  E. 
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On  the  last  day  of  the  fcdlowing  August,  1852,  the  Ber. 
J.  L.  Porter  of  Damaacus,  with  a  party,  asoended  Jebel  eshr 
Bheikh  from  Bfisheiya,  and  spent  the  ni^t  near  its  summit,* 
He  describes  the  highest  point  as  comp(wed  of  three  separate 
adjacent  peaks,  two  on  the  east  and  one  towards  the  west ;  but 
so  near  each  odier  as  firom  bebw  to  appear  bat  as  one  summit. 
On  the  southeastern  of  these  peaks  are  some  interesting  remains. 
Bound  about  a  rock  some  fifteen  feet  higH^  are  the  fonndatkna 
of  a  circular  wall,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  fermed  of  stones  care- 
fully  hewn,  and  apparently  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  oentie 
of  it,  and  of  the  interior  rock,  is  a  rude  excaTation  eight  feet 
deep,  and  open  above.  On  the  south,  within  the  enclosure,  and 
on  the  very  brow  of  the  precipice,  are  large  heaps  of  hewn  stones, 
some  of  them  bevelled.  Here  also  are  the  foundations  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a  small  temple.  No  columns  nor  inscriptions 
were  seen.  The  ruin  is  called  KtU'at  'Antar.  Here  then  was 
probably  another  seat  of  the  ancient  Syrophenician  worship. 
The  whole  of  Hermon  was  girded  with  templ^  This  sanctuary 
upon  its  summit  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  ;  and  the  whole  moon- 
tain  itself  was  revered  as  a  holy  place  by  the  neighbouring  Syro- 
phenician tribes.* 

Large  banks  of  snow  were  lying  in  the  ravines  around  the 
summit.  In  ancient  times  Tyre,  and  doubtless  also  Sidon,  was 
supplied  in  summer  with  snow  from  Hermon ;  as  Beirut  is  now 
supplied  from  Jebel  Sdnnin.' 

Through  a  defect  in  his  barometer,  Mr  Porter  was  unable  to 
determine  the  height  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  Russ^ger  estimates 
it  at  nine  thousand  feet ;  which,  in  comparison  with  StSnnSn  and 
the  peaks  above  the  cedars,  Mr  Porter  regards  as  too  low.^ 

From  Basheiya  the  main  road  to  Damascus  proceeds  by 
'Aiha  and  BOkhleh  to  Katana ;  and  this,  of  all  the  travelled 
roads,  passes  nearest  under  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain. 
Another  branches  off  to  Eefr  Ktk  and  Dimfis.  Leaving  Bfi^ 
sheiya  at  10.10,  we  took  the  former  road  in  order  to  visit  'Aiha. 
It  leads  across  the  narrow  plateau,  and  keeps  high  along  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  last  ridge  which  here  Ues  a^ng  the  base 
of  Hermon.    After  fifteen  minutes  we  could  look  down  on  our 


>  Mr  Porter  hu  described  this  ezcnnioii,  '  Hieron.  in  Onamait   art 

•nd  tlie  Tlew  fVom  the  mountain,  in  the  "  de   qno  nunc  tot&wm  niTes  Tjnm  ob 

Bibliotheoa  Sacra,  Jan.  1854.    See  espe-  delicias  ferantnr.* 

oiaUj  p.  4S  iq.     See  also  abore,  p.  S79.  *  Rnaseggei'i  ReSmi  L  ppu  717,  7ia 

*  See  Moren  die  PhAniuer  L  p.  668.  Biblioth.  Sacra  1854,  p.  54.    I^rnch'a  ea> 

Euaebinai  in  Onomast  art  jEmum^  rays:  timate  is  about  9000  feet;  Narrative,  p  488L 

f«0ri  M  tfn  ySr  'AMp/Jgw  Cpot  ^ro/i4^c^3ai,  On  Petermann*8  map,  1S51,  it  u  mailed 

M«l  it$  l9p^  TtfMlhu  hr^  r6r  II^mmt.  This  at  ten  thousand  feet;    bot  oo  what  •«• 

Jerome  thus  renders :  **  didtnrqne  esse  in  thority  I  do  not  know.    It  may  aafe^  be 

Tertioe    ejus  insigne  templnm,   quod   ab  regarded  as  higher  than  S&nnln. 
•dmicis  cultni  habetar.* 
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left  into  a  low,  drculari  pleasant  plain,  two  miles  or  more  in 
diameter,  shnt  in  by  mountain  ridges  on  the  north,  east,  and 
xmih  ;  and  in  the  west  by  a  lower  ridge  running  out  N.  N.  E. 
fixnn  near  Bfisheiya.  Towards  the  eastern  part  of  this  fine  plain 
lies  Kefr  Etdc,  on  two  low  hills ;  and  a  road  to  Damascus  is 
seen  beyond  it  passing  over  a  low  place  in  the  mountain. 

We  reached  'Aiha  at  10.40,  half  an  hour  from  Bfisheiya. 
The  Tillage  is  still  high  up  on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge  next  to 
edi-SheildL  The  ro^  passes  on  by  the  Tillage,  and  soon  ascends 
obliquely  through  a  ravine  descending  from  the  same  ridge, 
which  there  bends  more  to  the  northeast.  Then  crossing  an 
deTated  tract,  with  the  steeps  of  Hermon  towering  on  the  ndit, 
the  road  descends  to  Bdkhleh,  where  we  shall  again  meet  it.  The 
Tillage  of  'Aiha  is  small  and  mean ;  but  is  tiie  site  of  another 
ancient  temple,  now  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  stones  mostly 
baiilt  into  the  hoTcls  of  the  village  or  buried  under  rubbislt  The 
•kmes  are  tolerably  large,  well  hewn,  but  not  boTelled.  The 
structure  would  seem  to  have  been  of  greater  dimensions  than 
that  at  Neby  Sdfk. 

We  left  'Aiha  at  10.50,  takine  a  direct  road  to  Eefr  Ktik^ 
N.  20^  E.  We  had  still  a  steep  descent  into  the  circular  plain ; 
which  we  reached  at  11.05.  On  the  way  down  is  a  magnificent 
oak  tree,  one  of  the  very  largest  in  the  country,  with  the  tomb  of  a 
Muslim  saint  beneath  it.  This  plain  is  entirely  level,  and  has  no 
outlet  for  its  waters ;  as  we  ourselves  could  see.  During  the  rainy 
season,  the  water  spreads  over  it  and  forms  a  lake.  Indeed  it  is 
said,  that  in  winter  a  vast  fountain  bursts  up  irom  below,  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  plain,  through  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  and 
aids  to  form  the  lake.  A  similar,  though  smaller  fountain  is 
said  to  issue  likewise  in  the  southeast  part  As  the  spring 
advances,  the  water  subsides,  and  at  last  disappears  (it  is  said) 
at  the  same  places.  The  land  is  then  ploughed  and  sown  or 
planted  with  summer  crops.  At  the  bottom  of  the  main  fissure 
a  stream  is  always  flowing,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those 
who  are  said  to  nave  been  let  down  into  it  by  ropes.  The  people 
here  suppose,  that  this  stream  is  the  same  with  that  which  issues 
at  the  fountain  of  the  Hasb&ny  ;  and  the  ancient  story  of  casting 
chaff  into  lake  Phiala  is  still  current  in  respect  to  this  chasm  and 
fountain.  When  the  winter  rains  are  abundant,  the  lake  is 
many  feet  deep ;  as  we  could  see  by  the  water-marks  upon  the 
locks  and  along  the  margin.  There  have  also  been  seasons, 
when  the  lake  (Ud  not  dry  up  during  the  whole  summer.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  little  rain  falls,  the  lake  is  low,  and  sometimes 
does  not  rise  at  all  Such  had  been  the  case  the  present  season. 
aie  several  similar,  though  smaller  depressions  in  Anti- 
I ;  fiom  which  the  water  has  no  outlet,  but  gradually 
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dries  away  or  sinks  into  the  earth.  One  of  these  is  nemr  Dcir  d- 
*A»iidyir,  to  which  we  came  at  evening. 

This  plain  is  elevated  three  thousand  five  hundred  En^sk 
<eec  above  the  sea,  as  determined  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Porter ;  the 
elovaciou  beiu^  a  hundred  feet  less  than  that  of  the  plain  of 
ZoIkiI^v.^  It  is  pretty  ;  but  did  not  seem  particularly  ferdle. 
Wo  came  at  1 1.20  to  the  southeastern  orifice,  whence  the  water  ii 
sakl  to  itwue.  It  was  a  round  cavity,  some  fifteen  feet  in  diaos 
eter«  and  ei^ht  or  ten  ieet  deep,  with  no  appearance  of  water  at 
the  K^ttv^m. 

NVo  reacheil  the  lar^  village  of  Kefr  Ktk,  situated  on  two  hSli^ 
at  11.45  ;  nearly  an  hour  from  'Aiha.  We  passed  through  the 
villa^'  on  the  northern  hill,  where  we  noticed  several  columns  in 
dirtoivut  |tarts«  and  a  mutilated  Greek  inscription  on  a  door  post, 
whk-U  Mr  Thomsv^u  aiterwards  copied.  We  also  heard  of  two 
or  tlir\*e  othetK  These  remains  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  plaoeL 
W«>  kept  ou  by  the  public  fountain  and  large  reservoir,  which 
aU»  oxliibics  traces  of  antiquity  ;  and  stopped  for  lunch  under 
(Kuuc  lar^  waluut  trees  beyond. — Rasheiya  is  here  aeen  lying 
hi^h  aiiiou^  tlw  mountain  ridges  overlooking  the  plain,  and  on 
the  eastern  end  or  blutf  of  the  ridge  next  but  one  to  the  base  of 
Jetvl  I'sh-Sheiklt  The  snows  of  the  summit  were  here  visible^ 
Sivii  over  tliat  last  ridge,  and  appearing  near,  but  not  particu- 
larly elevate\l.* 

Knuu  Kotr  Ki\k  two  n>ads  load  to  Damascus,  both  of  them 
bv  \%My  K}(  Uinii^s.  One  crv^^ses  the  mountain  towards  the 
uoriUotkst,  and  jv>ius  the  n^  leailing  by  Bekka  and  YOnta. 
TIk'  other  lies  more  to  the  south*  ascending  the  steep  ridge  east 
of  the  villa^\  and  then  i>nH:ei>lini:  by  way  of  Deir  el-'Ashajrir 
to  Pttiuls.  \Yc  cht^tse  the  latter  rxMul,  and  took  a  guide  from  the 
\iIKi^e.  $<*ttiu^^  otl*  at  :i  oVUvk«  we  began  after  ten  minutes  to 
cliiiil*  the  8teei>  ascent,  ou  a  *:i'uenil  course  E.  N.  E. 

NVc  r\*aclu\i  the  top  at  -.3J.  and  cimtiuued  the  same  coune 
acroKs  ihe  high  br\)ken  pbttHiU,  full  of  low  rocky  hills  and  ridm. 
Tlie  la:»t  ridge  Ivtwwu  us  aiul  lloruion  was  still  on  our  right ; 
aihl  we  wen*  tending  obrmuely  t«»warils  it.  The  road  by 'Aiha 
had  already  crv)sse\i  it,  ami  |ui>ses  along  on  its  southeastern 
side.  Hen'  we  met  a  Druze  horseman,  who  informed  us,  that 
twenty  Oruzes  had  statiouini  themselves  on  the  n>ad  below 
Kukhlch,  and  were  pluiHleriiig  all  who  |iasseil  that  way  ;  they 
h:ul  wouudiHi  a  man  yestenlay,  and  nibUni  three  to  day.  As  all 
tlii^  did  not  interfere  with  our  plans,  \ve  kept  on,  after  a  stop  of 
ten  minutes  ;  and  heard  no  more  i>f  rv»bbers. 

'  m'Uoth  <W.  IS.%4.  p^  44.  W.  di^t.  2  m.     RMbeir*  S.  60'  W.  S  Bk 

*  Bcviu^  u  Kttt  kk&k  :  *Aih«  S.  20'     Nurtiwrn  Dmiuucus  rxwa  N.  45*  £. 
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At  3.10  ^e  stnick  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  oar  right.  Here 
was  a  depression^  the  ground  sinking  so  as  to  form  a  httle  basin, 
with  no  outlet,  except  perhaps  a  fissure  in  the  ground.  It 
appeared  as  if  often  covered  with  water.  At  3.20  there  was  a 
Tery  marked  waternshed,  ahnost  like  a  wall  built  across  the  head 
of  a  valley ;  and  east  of  it  all  the  waters  go  to  the  plain  of 
Damascus,  where  they  are  absorbed.  From  tlus  point  the 
descent  about  E.  N.  E.  was  very  rapid ;  and  the  Wady  soon 
widens  to  a  narrow  desert  plain.  In  tins  plain  were  traces  df  a 
Boman  road  for  a  considerable  distance;  showing  this  to 
have  been  anciently  a  pass  between  Damascus  andWady  et^ 
TtinL 

We  kept  on  down  the  valley  till  3.45,  when  it  turned  nortii«> 
aast  and  we  sent  on  our  muleteers  along  it  direotiv  to  Deir  el* 
'AshAyir,  an  hour  distant,  there  to  await  our  arrival  We  now 
struck  up  over  the  ridge  on  our  right  steeply  and  sharply ;  agam 
descendcKi  and  fi^owed  up  a  shallow  Wady  about  S.  B.  E.  to  its 
iMad  ;  and  then  went  down  another  in  tiie  same  direction  till 
415,  when  we  struck  at  right  an^es  tiie  Damascus  road  coming 
from  'Aiha  and  B j^sheiya.  Tummg  up  tiiis  road  W.  S.  W.  for 
five  minutes,  we  came  to  BukUeh  and  its  ruined  temple^  after 
pasnng  two  sarcophagi  by  the  way  side. 

The  place  is  situated  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains  ;  and 
one  looks  up  the  vast  gorge  southwesterly  into  the  very  recesses 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  Towards  theeast  all  prospect  is  cut  o£Fby 
a  fewer  ridge  thrown  off  northeast  from  the  eastern  point  of  tiie 
h^  mountain.  A  deep  and  winding  goige  nasses  down  south* 
aast  through  this  ridge ;  but  it  does  not  arora  even  a  glimpse  of 
ike  great  eastern  pkin.  A  fountain  at  BUkhleh  gives  fertility 
and  verdure  to  this  wild  reoess. 

The  temple  is  on  the  eastern  quarter.  It  was  laiger,  more 
massive,  and  vet  simpler,  than  any  I  had  yet  seen,  indicating 
perhaps  a  hi^er  antiquity.  Its  massive  walls  and  noble  col<« 
umns  have  been  wholly  overthrown ;  and  the  huce  blocks  of 
stone  lie  scattered  around  in  utter  confusion.  The  front  was 
westwards,  towards  the  snows  of  Hermon.  Here  was  a  middle 
portal,  witii  smaller  side  doors.  At  the  eastern  end  was  a  semi- 
circular  projection,  like  that  in  Greek  churches.  From  this,  on 
the  inside,  a  double  row  of  columns  with  Ionic  capitals  extended 
through  the  body  of  the  temple  to  the  entrance.  The  stones 
were  large,  and  well  wrought ;  and  everything,  though  simple, 
had  the  appearance  of  carefrQ  finish.  The  two  stones  spoken  of 
by  Burckhardt,  Ijing  near  the  gate,  and  having  upon  them  the 
figure  of  a  bird  with  expanded  wings,  we  did  not  notice.  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  as  measured  by  us : 
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B^«f  tbt  temple,  kofth  83  8 

-       brcaddi  67 

pnyMtkio,  depth  19  4 

91   8 
102 
18   1 
8 
8 

Tks  temple  bas  one  peculkritT,  wbidi  has  not  as  jet  beei 
ko^dit  to  notice  in  anr  otker.  On*  the  oataide  of  the  aoatheia 
vmlL  nemr  tlie  eontbeaet  comer,  and  jort  above  the  gnrand,  ii  a 
laige  hlock  cf  stone  lix  leet  square,  haring  aciilptared  upon  it 
an  oraament  Uke  a  hnse  medallion.  It  oomiBtB  of  an  egtemai 
ciide  or  oraamentcd  border  in  rdk^  five  feet  in  diameler; 
an  inner  dfde  or  bolder  id  higher  relief  is  four  feet  in  diametet 
Withm  these  is  a  findr  carred  fiont  Tiew  of  a  human  eonat^ 
e,  in  still  boUer  idieC    The  l«igth  of  the  face  fiom  thi 


thin  to  the  top  of  the  hair  is  three  feet  fear  inches  ;  the  widA 
tso  feet  fear  inehesL  The  featares  have  been  varposdj  dis- 
%ued«  bat  are  still  dirtinct  and  pleasing.  At  the  nnt  Sybase 
it  seemed  as  if  intended  fer  the  son  ;  bat  the  border  does  ast 
iqument  laja  It  may  hare  been  a  Baal  iPCMshipped  in  thi 
tsm^. 

On  a  knoU  nortiieast  of  these  rains  was  another  Teiy  smsB 
tempk\  now  wholhr  overthrown  and  prostiate.' 

Although  Bokhleh  thus  lies  upon  the  great  road  between  BIr 
sheiya  and  Damascus,  few  traTeUers  have  noticed  its  antiquities. 
Seetaen  paseed  this  way  and  mentions  the  ruins ;  bat  endeatly 
did  not  examine  them.**  Burekhardt  visited  them  on  an  ezcor- 
sion  from  Damascus'  Bichardson  was  here  ;  but  his  acoount  ii 
quite  imperfect* 

We  would  gladly  have  proceeded  to  Burkuah,  an  hoar  or 
more  southwest  of  Bakhleh,  high  on  the  side  of  Hennon; 
where  are  the  remains  of  another  similar  temj^,  and  the  nuns 
of  a  castle  on  a  high  point  of  the  mountain.  They  haTS  been 
described  only  by  Burekhardt'  The  day,  however,  was  closing ; 
and  we  had  to  turn  our  steps  towards  Deir  el-'Ash^yir. 

Leaving  Bokhleh  at  4.45,  we  went  back  upon  the  Damascos 
road  fer  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  turned  on  a  gmend 
course  neariy  north.  Here  for  a  time  we  were  in  a  muA  and 
desolate  tract ;  on  our  right  was  a  very  rocky  ridge,  shutting 

*  Bnivkbftrdt  tpeaki  of  ■nother  edifice,  *  Reiaen  L  SIS. 

whh  maoj  (mall  broken  colamna,  a  few  *  TnTelt  in  Sjria,  pc  49. 

hnodrrd  pace«  to  the  loath ;  p.  49.     Oar  *  Tmrelii,  IL  pw  4AS. 

guide  aLo  spoke  of  ftooclier  tempk  mne  *  Trmvela  in  Sjr.  p.  50. 
waji  down  the  Tmllcj. 
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out  all  Tiew  towards  the  east ;  and  on  our  left  were  the  broken 
ridges  and  hills,  among  which  we  had  been  travelling.  At  5.15 
we  began  to  descend  rapidly  along  a  narrow  yaUej  running 
north,  full  of  pretty  purple  flowers.  It  was  a  wild  mountain 
path^  known  to  our  guide^  but  very  rarely  traversed.  In  this 
part  we  thought  we  saw  some  traces  of  an  ancient  road  passing 
down  the  valley.  Below  the  steep  descent  the  narrow  vidley 
opened  out  into  a  pretty  plain  extending  from  south  to  nortl^ 
and  shut  in  by  mountains  on  each  side. 

Here,  being  still  high,  we  had  at  5.30  a  view  towards  the 
north  over  the  whole  platean  and  plain  of  Zebedftny ;  towards 
which  we  were  now  descending.  On  the  left,  in  the  distance, 
was  Jebel  Zebed&ny  so  called ;  and  on  the  right  the  mountains 
of  Bltdftn,  the  highest  part  of  iinti-Lebanon ;  with  the  beauti- 
ftal  recess  or  plain  running  up  between.  Kearer  at  hand  the 
tdateau  was  rolling  and  brwen ;  it  slopes  gently  eastward  with 
Mfw  ridgee  in  it,  and  is  crossed  by  deep  ^^eys.  It  was  still 
green  and  beautifhl,  retaining  in  part  the  verdure  of  spring. 

We  kept  on  north  along  the  plain,  between  the  high  rocky 
fidges  on  each  side.  At  6  o'clock  we  turned  northeast,  around 
tiie  shoulder  of  the  eastern  ridge,  which  hare  bends  off  for  a 
time,  and  then  turns  north  again,  enclosing  a  wider  and  more 
xoUing  tract  We  came  at  6.2^  to  Deir  el-'AshAyir,  situated  on 
ibe  eastern  slope  of  a  higher  part  of  the  open  tract ;  havinff  a 
kwer  plain  towards  the  east,  and  a  smidl  lake  with  no  outiet 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountain.  The  portion  is  a  fine 
one,  surrounded  by  fertility ;  but  not  another  village  is  any  where 
in  sight.  We  encamped  near  a  fountain,  on  grass  still  green. 
The  few  inhabitants  are  Druzes  and  Ohristians  ;  and  have  rather 
a  bad  character.     They  did  not,  however,  molest  us. 

Here  again  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  and  once  splendid  temple, 
fronting  towards  the  east,  and  differing  in  some  respects  from 
any  we  had  yet  seen.  It  stands  upon  an  elevated  platform  of 
masonry,  extending  from  the  building  twenty-four  feet  and  a 
half  in  front,  about  twelve  feet  on  the  other  three  sides,  and 
varying  in  height  according  to  the  ground.  The  platform  itself 
is  ornamented  with  a  cornice  around  its  upper  part,  and  a  similar 
one  inverted  lower  down.  The  stones  of  the  temple  are  not 
beveUed.  At  the  comers  were  pilasters  with  lomc  capitals. 
There  would  seem  to  have  been  no  columns  in  front  of  tb^  por- 
tico ;  at  least  none  are  now  found.  The  walls  are  mostly  strid- 
ing, though  some  portions  are  broken  down ;  so  -that  some  of 
the  pilasters  at  the  comers  now  stand  out  alone.  The  colour  of 
the  stone  is  darker  than  elsewhere,  and  the  work  less  sharp  and 
delicate  than  in  the  other  temples.  There  was  an  entrance  under 
the  platform  at  the  east  end,  where  it  is  nearly  twenty  feet  high ; 
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over  which  lies  a  large  stone  as  a  ImteL    Onr  meaBurements 
were  as  follows : 


Platform,  length  .           .     '      • 

1S6 

la. 

breadth 

69 

Temple,  whole  length  indde 

SS 

9 

*'          "     breadth  inilde     . 

35 

3 

Altar  reoees,  length 

27 

8 

Body,  fh>m  altar  to  portioo 

46 

7 

Portico,  indnding  back  wall  of  3  feet     . 

14 

6 

Large  stone  as  linteL  length 

12 

6 

"                «      breadth     . 

4 

6 

«<                ^      thioknew    . 

1 

6 

Height  of  the  wall,  estimated     . 

64 

Just  southeast  of  the  temple^  and  on  the  same  eeneral  slope 
or  terrace  of  ground,  are  other  extensive  ruins  of  apparency 
similar  character  and  age.  They  are  however  so  thoroogiily 
thrown  down,  and  scattered,  and  built  upon  by  the  hoi^Bes  of  this 
village,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  them  out.  Several  short 
columns  are  here  seen  in  different  parts.  The  idea  suggests 
itself,  that  possibly  this  may  have  been  an  extensive  court  c<»i- 
nected  with  the  temple  above ;  or  jperhaps  here  stood  another 
larger  temple.  The  former  supposition  seems  to  me  the  more 
probable.  The  stones  in  this  part  are  large^  well  cut,  and  laid 
up  without  cement. 

I  have  said  above,  that  ^^  the  whole  of  Hermon  was  girded 
with  temples." '  We  had  now  visited  the  Panium  at  B&nifis  ; 
the  rude  fra^ents  at  EuFat  Bustra ;  the  stately  remains  at 
Hibb&riyeh,  iJeby  Sufa,  'Aiha,  RQkhleh,  and  Deir  el-'Ashftyir ; 
and  there  have  likewise  been  mentioned  the  ruins  at  Bekka  and 
Burkush.  Mr  Thomson  had  heard  of  like  remains  at  'Ain  'Ata, 
'Ain  Hershy,  and  several  other  places.  These  all  lie  directly 
upon  and  around  Hermon.  The  BQk&'a  and  its  borders  are  full 
of  like  edifices ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
temples  at  Ba'albek.  Who  were  the  founders  of  all  these  costly 
and  magnificent  structures  ? 

Wednesday,  June  2nd.— This  morning  Mr  Thomson  left  me 
to  proceed  with  John  Wortabet  to  Damascus,  while  he  returned 
with  his  servant  by  the  direct  road  to  H&sbeiya  ;  a  long  day's 
ride,  which  he  accomplished  in  ten  hours.  In  the  wildest  part 
of  the  mountain  he  was  met  by  two  marauders  of  the  Beit  el- 
Eant&r.  Ascertaining  who  he  was,  they  let  him  pass,  and  even 
offered  to  turn  back  and  guard  him  through  the  mountains. 
They  were  armed  to  the  teeth ;  and  were  returning  from  an 
attack  upon  EQr'tln  in  the  southern  part  of  the  BGk&'a.  Mr 
Thomson  was  happy  to  dispense  with  their  company,  and  reached 

>  See  abore,  p.  482. 
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Hftsbeiya  in'  safety ;  although  a  division  of  the  same  gang  of 
robbers  were  plundering  along  the  road  from  Bftsheiva  to  fifts- 
beiya^  and  almost  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  latter  place  itsel£ 

As  Mr  Thomson  departed  towards  the  west,  we  set  our  fisu^es 
towards  the  east;  and  leaving  Deir  el-'Ash&yir  at  7.10,  we 
descended  into  the  lower  plain,  with  its  little  lake  on  our  right. 
This  has  no  outlet,  and  was  said  to  dry  up  later  in  the  season. 
Our  general  course  was  E.  N.  K  At  7.35  we  came  to  the  north- 
west shoulder  of  the  mountain,  which  here  sinks  down  in  a  bluff 
over  the  lake.  Here  was  a  low  water-shed ;  and  then  we 
mtered  a  shallow  open  valley  with  rolling  hills  on  each  side. 
About  8  o'clock  the  road  from  Jubb  Jenin  and  Bekka  joined  ours 
from  the  left  ;  and  then  at  8.10  came  in  also  the  usual  road  from 
BdrAt  descending  from  a  hill  on  the  left.  Here  at  the  junction 
of  these  roads  is  a  fine  fountain  in  the  valley,  called  'Ain  Meithe- 
Ifln ;  and  near  by  are  the  foundations  of  a  larse  ruined  Khfin. 
The  Wady  likewise  bears  the  same  name  bdow.  Our  course 
now  became  E.  by  S.  As  we  advanced,  the  Wady  grew  narrower 
and  deeper,  and  the  sides  high  and  rocky,  forming  a  mountain 
pass,  alouf  which  the  brook  from  the  fountain  continued  to  flow. 
Afterwards  the  country  became  undulating  and  hilly.  At  8.50 
the  Wady  and  brook  made  a  circuit  towards  the  right ;  while  we 
ascended  obliqudv  the  left  slope,  and  winding  around  and  up 
the  south '  side  of  a  hill,  reached  Dlm&s  at  9  o'clock.  It  is  a 
laise  village  lying  high  up  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  hiU  ; 
and  is  a  usual  stoppng  place  for  travellers  and  caravans.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  vQiU^  is  a  long  vault  with  a  round  aroh,  built 
of  large  stones,  and  seemingly  ancient 

We  had  now  pasted  over  and  through  the  broad  elevated 
tract,  which  hero  connects  the  mountain  ndges  on  the  south  and 
east  of  Deir  el-' Ash&yir  with  the  loftier  range  of  Bltld&n  in  the 
north ;  thus  forming  the  ridge  which  separates  the  plateau  of 
Deir  el-'AshAyir  and  Zeiedfiny  from  the  next  lower  plateau  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon. 

This  next  lower  platetu,  which  was  now  before  us,  had 
evidently  a  great  slope  towards  the  east ;  and  was  at  first  un- 
even and  rolling.  At  9.15,  going  still  E.  by  8.  there  was  a  fork 
of  the  road,  and  we  took  the  jeft  around  a  hill,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  very  steep  descent  on  the  other  branch.  At  9.35  we  a^ain 
struck  Wady  Meithelfln  and  its  brook,  and  crossed  to  its  right 
mde.  It  was  here  running  northeast ;  and  continues  in  that 
direction  to  join  the  Barada  near  Judeideh.  Ascending  now 
lon^  and  gradually,  we  came  out  &t  9.50  upon  the  great  desert 
plam  of  es-Sahra,  here  three  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  according  to  Mr  Porter.  It  is  indeed  a  desert,  wholly 
barren  and  uncultivated.    It  extends  up  soutihiwest  to  the  very 
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base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  and  is  shiit  in  on  the  ioat)ieart  hf 
another  line  of  hillg,  or  ridge,  that  of  Doimnar  and  S&lihljeh, 
which  comet  down  from  the  end  (or  rather  fifom  under  die  end) 
of  esh-Sheikh  itself.  The  deeert^ihun  also  extends  northeast  for 
a  long  distance  beyond  the  Baiada ;  the  chasm  of  the  latter 
being  bordered  wi&i  hills»  Far  in  the  north  and  northeast| 
beyond  the  valley  of  Helbdn,  a  mountain  range  appear^  to  turn 
down  from  west  to  east,  with  pictwesqne  forms.* 

Our  coarse  across  the  Sahra  was  about  8.  E.  bj  E.  Boon 
after  entering  upon  it,  at  one  hour  from  Dlmfts,  the  road  ftika 
The  left  leads  to  the  Barada  and  the  bridge  rf  Dummar,  and 
crosses  the  ridge  back  of  Sftlihlyeh,  commanding  the  view  of  the 
plain  of  Damascus,  which  is  so  cdebrated.  We  had  intended 
to  follow  this  road ;  but  our  muleteers,  who  alone  were  aiK 
quainted  with  the  region,  either  througn  misundentanding  or 
mulishness,  took  the  other  path  ;  and  when  we  discovered  the 
mistake,  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  it.  Descdate  and  diwyas 
possible  was  the  way  for  an  hour  fvbd  a  half.  The  Barada  with 
its  sweet  valley  was  not  fiu  off  on  our  left ;  but  no  taoe  of  it 
was  visible.  Kardly  a  tree  or  shrub  appeared,  on  mountaisii 
hill,  or  plain.  Far  on  the  right,  in  the  desert  plain  not  fitf  fiott 
the  next  range  of  hills,  was  the  miserable  hamlet  of  SflbbAnk 
bearing  from  the  fork  S.  61^  W.  directly  towards  the  mowi  of 
Hermon.  No  other  viUage  was  in  sight ;  and  all  was  indeeda 
desert. 

At  10.45  there  was  on  our  right  a  snail  brook  winding 
through  the  plain.  We  descended  at  10.55  to  its  bed,  where 
bursts  forth  a  large  and  fine  fountain,  called  Neba'  el-'Arrld. 
Its  flow  is  said  to  be  periodical,  it  being  eJ  some  seasons  entirely 
dry.  Near  by  are  the  foundations  of  a  ruined  Eh&n,  bearing 
the  same  name.  The  stream  winds  off  northeast  to  the  Baiada 
near  el-Hfimy,  and  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Ya'filir  ;  having  in 
it  a  still  larger  fountain  further  dowi^  and  its  borders  oovmd 
with  poplars. 

Beyond  the  fountain  the  Sahra  be^mes  a  rolling  tract  of  des- 
ert hilLs.  At  11.15  we  came  upon  Vie  head  of  a  deep  valley  mn* 
ning  down  northeast  to  the  Barada  west  of  Dummar.  The  river 
was  now  not  distant ;  and  we  could  see  the  trees  along  its  couiie. 
Passing  to  the  right  around  the  lead  of  the  vallev,  we  came  at 
11.35  to  the  top  of  tho  ridge  beyond,  throng  which  the  river 
breaks.  Before  us  lay  another  paralld  lidge,  with  a  deep  vallef 
between  ;  the  two  ridges  being  merely  a  fork  in  the  one  main 
ridge.  After  a  steep  descent  and  long  ascent,  we  reached  the 
top  of  the  latter  ridge  at  13.15 ;  and  here  Damascus  and  its 
magnificent  plain  began  to  come  in  sight  Here  was  a  fork  of 
*  Sm  mora  OB  the  Saluii  under  Jnao  Tllu 
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the  road  ;  we  kept  on  east,  and  descended  conrideraUj,  till  at 
12^5,  from  a  projecting  point,  there  was  a  noble  view  of  the 
▼ast  plain  with  its  immense  groYes  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  and 
of  the  city  almost  hidden  by  their  foliage.  But  the  view  from 
the  Wely  back  of  Salihiyeh  is  still  more  magnificent.  The  air 
'was  hazy  ;  and  the  distant  lakes  were  not  visible.  A  long  and 
iteep  descent  now  brought  ns  at  1  o'ckick  to  Hie  village  of 
Mezzeh,*  at  the  toot  of  the  naked  and  arid  limestone  xidge,  and 
abo  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  deep,  precipitous,  jagged,  ami  veiy 
Barrow  chasm,  by  which  the  Barada  issues  upon  the  plain.  Thu 
ehasm  is  very  striking;  it  is  broken  straight  down;  and  the 
ikata  are  very  much  dislocated. — ^Here  we  stopped  for  lundi,  in 
ft  garden  of  tall  finit  trees,  by  the  side  o£  the  first  canal  taken 
Imn  the  river  on  the  south. 

We  were  now  at  the  eastern  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  having 
tnvrersed  all  the  ridges  and  plateaus  of  its  southern  portion. 
The  basin  around  Kefir  Eu,  although  without  outlet,  and 
although  nearly  as  high  as  the  plam  of  Zebedfiny,  seems 
decidedly  to  belong  to  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountain. 
The  high  water-shed  which  we  crossed  further  east,  runs  on 
northeast  through  the  elevated  tract  around  Ytlntah,  and  forms 
at  length  the  Jebel  Zebedtoy.  This  latter  separates  the  plain 
cf  Zcbedftny  fix)m  the  desert  basin  of  Judeideh  on  the  west; 
this  last  corresponding  in  position  to  the  baem  of  Kefir  Ktlk, 
but  higher,  and  drained  eastward  through  the  ridge  by  the  Wady 
elrKttm.  North  of  BOkhleh  we  struck  and  fofiowed  down  the 
fink  which  cleaves  the  ridges,  that  further  north  border  the 
plateau  of  Deir  el-' Ash&yir  and  Zebedfiny.  Passing  through  the 
next  ridge  we  came  to  Dtmfis  and  the  broad  Sahra  ;  and  now 
the  descent  of  the  last  ridge  of  Sfilihlveh  had  brought  ns  to  the 
margin  of  the  great  plain.  North  of  the  Barada,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  division  is  less  regular ;  and  especially  the  ridge  sepa- 
xating  the  plateau  of  Zeb^l&ny  from  the  Sahra  spreads  out  into 
a  brcNftd  mountainous  tract. 

Setting  off  from  el-Mezzeh  at  2.05,  we  went  directly  east 
towards  the  city,  through  the  immense  groves  of  every  species 
of  fruit  trees  which  cover  the  plain.  The  avenues  leadmg  to 
the  city  are  tolerably  wide,  and  everywhere  shut  in  by  mud 
walls  five  or  six  feet  high.  These  walls  are  constructed  of  large 
masses  of  earth  compacted,  like  unbumt  brick,  two  feet  or  more 
square,  resembling  the  adobes  of  Mexico.  These  are  made 
upon  the  spot  wUch  each  is  to  occupy,  by  placing  a  wooden 
ficame,  filling  it  firmly  with  earth  rammed  hard,  and  then 
removing  the  frame.    These  walls  usually  last  several  years. 

'  This  Tfflftge  It  moitioiiedljjEdiid;  I  p.  800,  td.  Jrabert 
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Water  is  carried  eyerywhere,  along  the  roads  and  through  the 
fields.  Between  Mezzeh  and  the  city  we  crossed  three  canab 
fiom  the  Barada,  and  there  is  a  fourth  on  this  side ;  those  on 
the  north  side  are  laiger.  Everything  indicated  our  approach 
to  a  peat  city. 

We  came  at  2.40  to  one  of  the  southwestern  gates,  B&b  e»-' 
Burijy.  Here  were  no  custom  house  officers.  We  entered  and 
wound  our  way  along  narrow  streets  and  lanes  through  the  city 
to  the  Ohristian  quarter ;  which  occupies  the  whole  eastern  part 
We  were  all  strangers,  and  inquired  for  the  hcNise  of  Dr 
Paulding,  whom  I  had  hnown  in  Bdrtit ;  but  meeting  an  ae* 
quaintance  of  our  H&sbeiyans  in  the  street,  he  informed  vs, 
uiat  the  matter  was  all  arranged ;  and  that  we  were  to  go  to  ths 
house  of  the  Ber.  Mr  Bobson,  who  was  expecting  to  accompany 
me  on  my  further  journey.  This  was  welcome  intelli^ce.  At 
3.10  we  dismounted  at  Mr  Bobson's  door ;  and  in  his  widowed 
dwelling  I  found  a  welcome  home  during  my  brief  sojourn  ill 
Damascus. ' 

The  city  was  now  occupied,  as  a  Protestant  missionary  fieU^ 
by  missionaries  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Ghuich,  and  of  the 
Associate  Befoimed  Presbyterian  Ohurch  in  the  United  States. 
From  the  former  were  the  Bev.  Messrs  Bobson  and  Porter;  and 
fiom  the  latter,  Bev;  Messrs  Bamett,  Fraser,  Lansing,  aiid  Di 
Paulding  as  physician.  They  were  acting  in  entire  oonoordi 
and  as  one  mission,  in  everything,  except  in  their  relations  to 
the  societies  at  home.  Mr  Bobson  was  the  earliest  resident, 
having  been  here  during  eight  years.  He  and  Mr  Porter  were 
both  at  home.  Most  yf  the  Americans  had  gone  to  prepare 
their  summer  residence  at  BlM&n,  a  village  lying  high  up  on  the 
lofty  ridge  east  of  Zebedfiny,  and  overlooking  that  fine  plain. 
But  Dr  raulding  returned  on  Saturday  ;  and  I  had  the  pleaaure 
of  intercourse  with  him  and  Mr  Fraser. 

I  remained  in  Damascus  until  the  following  Monday  mom* 
ing,  four  days.  During  this  interval,  Messrs  Bobson  and  Porter 
were  unwearied  in  their  kind  offices  ;  and  conducted  me  to  the 
various  points  of  interest  within  and  without  the  city.  The  first 
day,  Thursday,  was  mainly  spent  in  writing  letters,  and  in  rest, 
of  which  I  still  had  great  need.  On  Friday  we  took  a  long  walk 
through  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  examined  its  antiquities 
and  other  objects  of  curiosity.  On  Saturday,  Mr  Porter  rode 
with  me  around  the  city  on  the  outside  ;  and  also  through  some 
of  the  streets  which  I  had  not  yet  seen. 

The  usual  religious  services  were  held  on  Sunday,  in  the  large 
room  of  Dr  Paulding's  house,  which  had  been  fitted  up,  and 
formed  a  commodious  mission  chapel.  In  the  forenoon  there  was 
a  service  in  Arabic  at  8  o'clock  by  Mr  Wortabet ;  one  in  English 
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at  11  o'clock  by  Mr  Fraaer ;  and  another  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  by  Mr  Bobecm.  The  number  in  attendance  was  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty.  I  took  tea  and  paflsed  the  evening  with 
Dr  Paulding  and  his  very  intelligent  fiimily. 

On  Saturday  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Dr 
IfesluUca,  the  very  active  and  intelligent  native  physician,  whose 
Mune  has  become  widely  known  in  connection  with  the  Protest- 
ant movement  He  wields  a  ready  and  powerful  pen  ;  and  his 
writines  are  doing  much  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  spread  of 
CkMipel  truth.  He  knows  only  the  Arabic  language  y  lus  mind 
seems  ever  at  work  ;  and  he  spoke  fluently  on  a  variety  of  topics 
quite  unusual  for  an  oriental 

Another  literary  person,  of  a  different  stamp,  whom  I  met  at 
Mr  Bobson's,  was  Antdn  BuUd,  a  learned  Gredc  monk,  passion- 
ately devoted  to  the  topography  and  statistics  of  Damascus  and 
He  environs.  He  had  tuen  the  trouble  to  copy  out  with  his 
own  hand  all  the  lists  of  Arabic  names  in  the  appendix  to  the 
first  edition  of  the  Biblical  Besearches  ;  and  had  likewise  pro- 
cured for  Mr  Porter  lists  of  the  villages  around  Damascus  and 
throughout  the  plain. 

Learning,  however,  is  in  general  at  a  low  ebb  among  the 
Damascenes  of  the  present  day ;  although  the  city  has  been 
formerly  renowned  as  the  home  of  many  £stinguished  Arabiaa 
writers  and  scholais.^ 


DAMASCUS. 

A  fhU  account  of  the  topography  and  history  of  this  an- 
cient city,  would  of  itself  require  a  volume.  During  my  brief 
sojourn,  I  could  of  course  receive  only  general  impressions ;  and 
tliese  are  all  that  I  can  now  communicate  to  the  reader.  My 
purpose  is  to  relate  only  what  I  saw  myself,  or  learned  on  good 
authority. 

The  Plain. — Boundaries. — ^We  have  seen  above,  that  the 
last  and  lowest  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  towards  the  east,  has  its 
beginning  under  the  eastern  end  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  itself.'  It 
runs  on  in  a  generaT  course  northeast,  a  naked  limestone  ridge,  and 
is  broken  through  at  Mezzeh  by  the  chasm  of  the  Barada  ;  and 
at  Burzeh,  two  hours  fiirther  northeast,  by  the  lesser  chasm  of  a 
Wady  coming  down  fifom  Menln  and  Hdbdu.    The  ridge  takes 

'  Bowring  repcnti,  that  be  ooold  not  find  870^ — Of  oofone  Tohnnet  ctn  now  only 

•  bookieller  in  DanMuent  or  Alenpo;  nor  be  porduwed  from  tbe  priTale  ownen; 

oonld  a  acribe  now  get  bis  YMnguj  oopj"  oompi  Seetaan,  ftud.    In  tbia  waj  tbe  mia- 

iDg  manuacripts ;  Report  p.  lo£    Seetaen  aiooariea  are  able,  oocmaionany,  to  pick  np 

mnd  tbree  Mnslim  iMokseDen;  of  wbom  rare  and  rahiable  mannacripta. 

two  were  alao  bookbindera;   Rdaan  L  p.  *  See  abofe,  p^  440. 
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different  names  in  different  part«.  South  of  the  chasm  of  the 
Barada  it  is  called  Kalabdt  el-Mezzeh  ;  between  that  chasm  and 
the  one  at  Burzeh  it  is  known  as  Jebel  EasyAn  ;  >  farther  north 
it  has  the  name  of  Jebel  Ealamtln,  as  far  as  to  the  lofty  project- 
ing pyramid  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh ;  beyond  which  the  ridge  bends 
E.  N.  E.  and  stretches  off  eastward  to  the  desert  near  Palmyra.' 
This  long  ridge  everywhere  forms  the  western  and  nortiiem 
boundary  of  tl^  great  plain  of  Damascus. 

Nordi  of  the  chasm  of  the  Barada^  the  middle  portion  of  Jebel 
Easyfln  rises  to  a  loftier  point,  about  sixteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  plain,  crowned  by  a  W  ely,  and  commanding  a  veiy  ezteosiYe 
prospect.'  About  a  mile  southeast  from  the  base  of  this  high 
point,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  where  the  Barady  issues 
from  its  chasm,  runs  the  western  wall  of  the  city  of  Damascus ; 
all  the  city,  except  a  small  portion,  lying  on  llie  south  of  the 
liver.  Directly  at  the  base  of  Jebel  KasytUi  extends  the  long 
village  of  SfilihlyeL — ^From  the  city  the  icy  crown  of  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh  is  seen,  far  overtopping  all  the  ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
and  baring  S.  85°  W. 

Looking  southwest  towards  the  high  portion  of  the  plain 
around  the  eastern  foot  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  a  line  of  low  hula  is 
seen  commencing  there  and  running  off  eastward.  They  become 
higher  as  they  advance ;  and  terminate  as  a  range  of  low  moun- 
tains at  Nejha,  from  two  to  three  hours  southeast  of  Damascus. 
This  range  is  called  Jebel  el-Aswad,  and  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  plain.  Its  greatest  elevation  above  the  plain 
does  not  exceed  five  hundred  feet.*  Beyond  this  line  of  hills 
lies  the  valley  of  the  river  A'waj,  skirted  on  the  south  by  the 
more  elevated  range  of  Jebel  M&ni'a  ;  the  highest  peaks  of  which 
lie  eastward  of  Kesweh,  and  are  seen  extending  to  the  left  • 
beyond  those  of  Jebel  el-Aswad.  On  the  left  of  all  these 
mountains,  the  view  stretches  over  an  unbroken  plain  of  vast 
extent,  quite  to  the  mountains  of  Haur^  which  are  dimly  seen 
upon  the  horizon. 

'  So  called  also  bj  AbolfedA ;  Tab.  Syr.  gives  the  distances  on  the  Palmyra  road  as 

ed.  Kdhler,  po.  100,  1S4.    Is  this  perhaps  follows:  From  the  base  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh 

an  ancient  irons  Catiuaf  northeast  to  JerAd,  S^  boon;   tiienoe  to 

*  The  great  northern  road  to  Hmns,  Koiyetein  11  hours;  thence  to  Palmyra 

Hamah,  and  Aleppo,  crosses  this  ridge  just  18^  boon. 

at  the  northeastern  base  of  Jebel  Tbtyeh.        '  This  u  not  the  point  of  Tiew  ao  josdy 

Beyond  are  several  other  sunilar  ridges  celebrated  by  travellers.   The  ktter  ia  at  a 

ronning  oat  from  Anti-Lebanon  into  the  less  elevated  Wely,  on  the  sooth  end  of 

eastern  desert    At  Kutaifeh,  beycmd  the  Jebel  Kasyibi,  on  the  very  brink  of  the 

first  ridge,  6^  boon  from  Damascua,  the  chasm. — Abnlfeda  mentions  Jebel  KasjrAn; 

road  branches  off  to  Paln^jrra,  and  lies  the  and  q)eaks  also  of  the  Mnhammedan  le- 

whde  distance  along  a  broad  plain  skirted  good,  that  there  Cain  slew  Abel ;  Tabi  Syr. 

by  ranges  of  hilla.    See  J.  L.  Porter  in  ed.  Kdhler,  p.  100. 
BibUoth.  Sacra.  1854,  pp.  444,  449,  450,        «  J.  L.  Porter  in  BibUoth.  Saa  1854, 

681  M). — In  a  mannsonpt  note,  Mr  Porter  p^  848. 
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On  the  east,  the  plain  of  Damascns  extends  to  the  three 
lakes  towards  which  uie  watera  of  the  Barada  and  AVaj  flow  ; 
and  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  Beyond  the  lakes  the 
plain  spreads  ont  a^ain  n>r  three  or  four  hoars ;  or  rather  slopes 
up  ffradually  to  the  hase  of  a  range  of  conical  hills  extending  three 
or  tofux  honrs  from  north  to  south,  and  caUed  et-Telldl  (the 
TeUs),  or  also  Jebel  Adiar.  The  central  and  highest  of  these 
conical  peaks  is  called  Tell  Dtlkweh.  As  seen  from  Damascus 
thej  bound  the  horison.  From  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Tdltd,  a  vast  plain  stretches  away  to  Jebel  HaurAn.  On  the 
north,  too,  a  plain  extends  eastward  as  &r  as  the  eye  can  reach.' 

JDivisioM. — The  distance  from  Damascus  to  the  lakes  is  reck- 
oned at  six  hours,  or  about  twenty  miles  from  Sfilihiyeh.  The 
Greatest  breadth  of  the  plain  from  north  to  south  is  about  seven 
Soars ;  but  it  becomes  narrow  towards  the  southwest  Such  are 
the  general  dimensions  of  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  divided 
into  ftye  districts.  The  Ghtltah  comprises  the  western  portion,  in* 
4dnding  the  city,  and  reaching  about  two  hours  fiirther  east.  On 
the  south  it  extends  only  to  a  line  drawn  about  E.  by  S.  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Meid&n.  It  is  divided  by  the 
Barada  into  the*North  and  South  Ghttah.  East  of  this  is  the 
Merj,  reaching  to  the  lakes,  and  running  down  somewhat  further 
south  than  the  Ghtltah.  It  is  in  like  manner  divided  by  the 
Barada  into  the  North  and  South  Heij.  All  the  southern  por- 
tions of  the  plain,  between  these  districts  and  Jebel  el-Aswad, 
as  also  the  valley  of  the  A'waj,  are  comprised  in  the  district 
called  Wady  el-'Ajam.  Beyond  this  latter  are  the  district  of 
Haur&n  in  tiie  southeast,  and  Jeidtlr,  the  ancient  Iturea,  in  the 
south. 

The  number  of  villages  in  these  districts,  with  their  popula- 
tion, as  taken  from  the  government  books,  is  as  follows.  But 
the  estimate  of  the  population  is  regarded  by  the  missionaries,  as 
being  at  least  twenty  per  cent  below  the  truth. 


North  GhAtah 

.       ^^        . 

Popnlatkm. 
.        16,806 

Soath  GhAtah 

11 

a,370 

North  Meri. 

23 

4,176 

South  Meri . 

30 

6,170 

Wadyel-'Aism*      . 

51 

.        1«,178 

Total  ...         134  .  .       47,700 

This  is  exclufflve  of  the  population  of  the  city  itself 

TeUs. — ^The  surfiice  of  the  plain  is  level  throughout    Here 
and  there  are  scattered  a  number  of  small  Tells  or  mounds  in 

>  J.  L.  Potter  in  BSbliotfa.  Sm.  18M,  a        *  Indnding,  I  ffoppoM,  the  Ttllej  of  the 
S88  aq.  888,  451.  A*Wi^ 

Yoi.  m.— 38 
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various  parts.  Most  of  them  are  probably  the  heaped  up  remains 
of  former  villages ;  the  mud-built  dwellings  of  which  have 
successively  crumbled  away^  and  others  of  fresh  materials  been 
built  up  in  their  stead  ;  by  which  process  a  mound  has  in  time 
accumulated^  as  in  the  case  of  the  villages  of  Egypt.  Some  of 
these  Tells  are  perhaps  artificial,  the  work  of  a  people  of  a 
fermer  age.  That  of  S&lih!yeh,  three  and  a  half  hours  east  of 
the  city,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  plain*  Beside  it  Mr  Porter 
found  a  slab  of  limestone  with  an  Assyrian  bas-relief  upon  it ; 
and  at  a  spot  where  the  waters  of  the  Barada  have  carried  away 
a  portion  of  its  side,  layers  of  sun-dried  bricks  are  still  visible.* 

Boil. — The  soil  of  the  plain  of  Damascus  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam.  The  substratum  is  conglomerate,  composed  of  smooth 
rounded  pebbles  and  flints,  with  sand.  A  considerable  portion 
of  Wady  el-'Ajam  is  volcanic  rock,  hard  and  black.  Jebel  el- 
Aswad  is  almost  wholly  so.  The  limestone  of  the  higher  dis- 
tricts of  Anti-Lebanon  is  compact ;  and,  when  struck,  has  a 
metallic  ring.  Near  Damascus,  it  is  white  and  soft.  In  the 
soft  rock  of  Jebel  Easytln  are  fine  ammonites. 

Rivera  and  Fountains. — The  main  source  of  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  is  the  nver  Barada,  the 
Chrysorrhoas  of  the  ancients.  It  rises  in  the  high  plain  souUi  of 
Zebedfiny  on  Anti-Lebanon,  where  I  afterwards  visited  its  foun- 
tains ;  and  rushes  in  a  southeasterly  course  down  the  mountain, 
till  it  issues  at  Mezzeh  from  its  chasm  upon  the  plain.  Here  it 
turns  eastward,  and  flowing  along  the  north  wall  of  the  city, 
takes  its  way  across  the  plain  to  the  two  northern  lakes.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down  by  this 
river  to  the  plain ;  but  it  is  very  great.  It  is  a  deep,  broad, 
rushing,  mountain  stream  ;  and  although  not  less  than  nine  or 
ten  branches  are  taken  from  it,  some  of  them  quite  large,  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  and  the  plain,  yet  it  still  flows  on  as  a  large 
stream,  and  enters  the  middle  lake  by  two  channels.  The  water 
is  limpid  and  beautifiiL 

The  two  largest  canals  are  on  the  north  side,  the  Yezid  and 
the  Taurah ;  the  former  taken  out  above  Dummar  near  el- 
H&my,  and  the  latter  a  little  below  Dummar  ;  and  both  brought 
along  side  by  side  through  the  narrow  chasm.  The  Yezid  sup- 
plies S&lihiyeh  and  the  fields  of  two  or  three  other  villages  on 
the  north  of  the  city.  The  Taurah  is  the  largest  branch  of  all ; 
is  carried  below  Salihiyeh  ;  and  waters  an  extensive  tract  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  northern  road,  as  far  as  to  'Adrah,  four 
and  a  half  hours  from  the  city.  There  it  turns  southeast,  and 
goes  to  the  northern  lake.'     A  third  smaller  canal  on  the  north 

'  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1S54,  p.  679.  Jooin.        *  Biblioth.  Sac  1854,  p.  405. 
of  Sao.  Lit.  Jan.  1855,  p.  469. 
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rinfl  just  east  of  the  city,  and  furnishes  a  supply  for  several 


)n  the  south  side  are  several  smaller  canals ;  one  taken  out 
above  Dummar ;  another  below  that  village ;  and  a  third  in  the 
chasm.  The  first  two  are  carried  to  villages  in  the  plain ;  while 
the  third  supplies  the  gardens  in  that  quarter,  and  also  the  south* 
em  portion  of  the  city.  A  fourth  canal,  the  B&ni&s,  is  the 
lai^gest  on  this  side ;  it  begins  not  far  above  the  dty,  and  fiu^ 
nishes  the  main  supply  of  water  for  the  inhabitants.  A  fifth, 
the  'Akrab&ny,  is  also  carried  through  the  city  to  the  village  of 
'Akraba ;  and  a  sixth  is  taken  out  just  below  the  city,  and  sup* 
plies  several  villages  further  east.  Still  further  down  the  river, 
several  other  canals  are  led  off  to  water  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Ohiitah  and  the  Meg.' 

This  river,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the^Chrywrrhods  of  the 
ancients.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  the  source  of  fertility  to  Da- 
mascus ;  *  and  Strabo  describes  it  as  almost  exhausted  by  its 
canals.'  In  the  fifth  centuiy  Stephen  of  Byzantium  calls  it 
Sardines;  implying  that  the  name  Barada  was  already  current 
among  the  people.*  Of  the  two  rivers  of  Damascus  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  the  Amana  (or  Abana)  and  the  Pharpar,  the 
Barada  is  probably  the  Anuma ; '  since  the  largest  and  more 
important  stream  would  naturally  be  named  first ;  and  because 
too  a  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  adjacent  to  Hermon  is  likewise 
called  Amana,  corresponding  to  the  pcjHion  of  the  mountain 
where  the  Barada  has  its  sources.* 

The  second  river,  the  Pharpar,  would  then  be  the  A'waj  ; ' 
which  indeed  is  the  only  other  independent  stream  of  any  size 
within  the  territory  of  Damascus,  it  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  several  smaller  streams  at  or  near  Sa'sa'.  One  of  these  comes 
firom  the  fountain  near  Beit  Jenn  on  the  way  from  SaW  to 
B&nids  ;  and  receives  further  down  a  branch  coming  firom  the 
great  fountain  at  Menbej.'     Another  and  laiger  branch  has  its 

*  The  Mme  names  of  mott  of  the  OAOAk  itMtynwt^  Ihnpj^  «oiy6nrf,  vipl  tW  Bm> 
■re  giren  by  Ibn  el-Wardi  in  the  fonrteenth  Mn|y  wvrofi^tf.  CelkriDS  suggests  a  doubt 
eentury ;  see  App.  to  Abnlfed.  Tab.  Sjr.  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  text ;  Notit 
•d.  Kdhler,  p.  174  sq.— Edrisi  in  the  Orb.  Up.  87&  Bat  see  Vitringo  on  Isa. 
tweUUi  centiuy  has  among    others  the  o.  17,  init  it. 

names  Berld   (Yedd),   BArah    (Tanrah),  *  2  K.  6,  12.    The  reading  of  the  He- 

Kan:\t  el-Marah  (el-Mezaeh),  BaniU.    But  brew  in  Keri  is  Amana^  whidi  stands  also 

it  will  be  seen,  -that  these  yariations  (ex-  in  the  margin  of  die  English  version.  This 

cept  the  last)  arise  from  a  mere  change  in  is  doubtless  the  better  reading, 

the  dots  attached  to  the  Arabic  letters;  *  Cant  4,  8. — Sea  gsaer&j,  Biblioth. 

Edrii^i  par  Janbert,  L  p.  850.  Sac  1849,  p.  870  sq. 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  5.  16,  "  Damascnm  ex  *  This  st^^stion,  so  far  as  I  know,  was 
epoto  rigni.H  arone  Chrysorrhoa  fertilem."  first  made  bj  Monro ;   Sommer  Ramble, 

*  Strabo  16.  2.  16.  p.  755,  tls  riu  ^x*-  etc.  IL  p.  54. 

r§ias  iLya\lffK§rai  0^«j^m.  •  Visited  and  described  by  Rev.  W.  ]!• 

*  Steph.  Bjz.  AofioffK^Sf  rihjt  Svpfof    Thomson,  Biblioth.  Sao.  1849,  p.  868. 
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sources  in  the  northwest^  among  the  ravines  of  Jebel  esh-ShisiUi ; 
it  comes  down  from  the  village  of  'Arny  and  passes  on  the  north 
side  of  Eefr  Hauwar.'  From  SaW  the  A'waj  at  first  rans 
northeast  towards  Damascus,  '^a  small  lively  river  ;''*  it  then 
hends  around  nearly  E.  by  8.  and  flows  in  a  serpentine  course  as 
far  as  to  Eesweh,  situated  on  its  northern  bank ;  beyond  wfaichy 
sweeping  gracefully  around  the  last  high  peaks  of  Jebel  MAni'a, 
it  meanders  through  the  meadow-like  plain  to  enter  the  southern 
lake  not  far  south  of  the  village'  of  Ueijfiny.  Its  waters,  how- 
ever, do  not  always  reach  the  lake.  In  November,  1852,  its 
channel  was  entirely  dry  below  the  peaks  of  Mftni'a.*  Above 
JtLii  a  large  canal  is  taken  out  on  the  left  bank  of  the  A'wsj,  te 
irrigate  the  fields  of  that  and  other  villages.*  Another  is  led  off 
on  the  right  bank  at  Kesweh,  to  water  the  gardens  and  oichaids 
of  'Adaliyeh  and  fiuijilleh  below.*  The  upper  part  of  the 
A'waj  runs  "  in  a  deep  bed  of  the  Haur&n  black  stone  ; "  *  but 
the  trap  rock  formation  terminates  at  J^n.' 

No  other  important  stream  passes  through  the  plain.  Vari- 
ous smaller  streams  enter  it  from  the  ravines  and  fountains  on 
the  west  and  north ;  but  they  are  all  speedily  abecMrbed  and 
exhausted  in  fertilizing  the  soil  Such  is  a  small  rivulet,  which 
flows  down  from  the  Wady  in  which  is  situated  the  village  of 
Efil'at  Jendal,  beyond  Eatana.*  Another  comes  from  a  fountain 
near  Mar'aba,  in  the  valley  below  Menin  and  Helb6n  ;  this  runs 
down  to  Burzeh,  watering  that  village  and  some  portion  of  the 
plain  below.*  A  third  begins  at  a  fine  fountain  near  the  Httle 
village  of  Hafeiyer  in  the  northern  Sahra,  and  passes  down  by 
a  deep  gorge  into  the  plain  of  Damascus  ;  where  however  it  is 
soon  absorbed.  An  ancient  aqueduct  is  still  seen  in  the  plain 
along  the  base  of  these  hills,  running  apparently  towards  Da- 
mascus, which  would  seem  to  have  once  derived  its  supply  of 
water  from  that  stream.^**  Still  a  fourth  stream  enters  quite  the 
northeast  part  of  the  plain,  coming  from  a  fountain  at  Ruhaibeh 
in  the  plain  of  Jertld.  It  is  called  Nahr  el-Mukubrit  (sulphur- 
ous river),  though  the  water  is  sweet  and  good.  This  is  a  fine 
stream  ;   it  passes  through  Makstlrah,  and  waters  the   plain 

*  This  teems  to  be  the  stream  called        *  W.  M.   Thomson,  ibid.  f.  8S7.<-Dr 
also  the  Sabiranj,  fVom  the  village  of  Beit     Wilson  myt :  **  The  basaltic  aiid  < 


Sibir.     Borckhardt  gives  that  name  eiro-  rocks  moK  at  it  [the  A'waj]  on  the  seat 

neonslj  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  A'trig;  level     The  first  of  these  hums  its  pgfat 

p.  812.  bank,  and  the  second  iu  left   The  basah 

*  Schubert  III  p.  271.  ceases  where  the  Daroascns  road  Imtss  iL* 

*  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p.  Lands  of  the  BiUe,  IL  p.  824. 

889.     Comp.  generaUy,  pp.  62-65,  844.  *  J.  L.  Porter  in  BibBoth.  Sac.  ISM,  f 

*  W.  M.  Thomson  in  BibUoth.  Sac.  1S49,  S6. 

p.  867.  •  The  same ;  Ms.  note. 

*  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Saa  1854,  p.  *  The  same ;   Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  ^ 
844.  692. 

*  Borckhardt,  p.  812. 
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bqrond.  In  sammer  its  waters  are  wholly  absorbed  ;  bat  doling 
winter  they  fall  into  the  northern  lake. 

There  are  likewise,  oocasionally,  natural  fountains  in  the 
plain  itself.  Such  is  perhaps  the  one  a  quarter  of  an  hour  west 
ef  Eatana ;  which  supplies  the  village,  and  is  exhausted  in  the 
fidds  some  distance  below.  It  does  not  flow  eastward  across  and 
beyond  the  Haj  road,  as  represented  on  the  map  of  Burckhardt.^ 
Another  is  'Ain  el-Kuseir,  situated  in  the  plain  near  the  base  of 
Hud  northern  hills,  thiHy-five  minutes  N.  N.  E.  from  Dtlma. 
There  are  three  sources  close  together ;  and  the  stream  waters  a 
laige  tract  of  fields  and  vineyards.  The  surplus  fidls  into  the 
Taarak  A  ruined  viUa^,  el-Euseir,  is  twenty  minutes  below 
the  fountain.  The  ancient  aqueduct  above  mentioned  runs 
above  the  fountain,  and  has  no  connection  with  it.*  The  largest 
fountain  in  the  plain  is  'Ain  H&rtlsh,  an  hour  and  a  half  8.  E. 
by  E.  from  Damascus.  A  fine  stream  flows  firom  it  eastward, 
which  is  absorbed  in  watering  five  large  villages  with  their  gar- 
dens and  fields.* 

Another  species  of  artificial  irrigation  is  also  very  extensively 
piactised  in  the  plain  of  Damascus  ;  as  also  in  those  of  Jerdd 
and  Euiyetein  on  the  way  to  Palmyra.  In  those  portions  of 
the  plain  which  cannot  be  reached  by  canals  firom  ^e  river  or 
oiher  streams,  artificial  fountains  are  constructed  in  the  foUowing 
manner.  A  well  or  pit  is  dug,  and  water  found ;  usually  at  the 
depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Then,  following  the  slope  of  the 
plain  about  E.  8.  E.  another  circular  pit  is  dug  at  the  distance 
perhaps  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  connected  at  the  bottom 
with  the  former,  so  that  the  water  will  just  fiow  into  it.  A  suc- 
cession of  such  pits  or  wells  is  thus  dug  and  connected  ;  until  at 
length  the  water  is  brought  to  the  sur&ce  and  becomes  a  running 
str^un,  which  is  then  distributed  over  the  fields.  This  happens 
after  half  a  mile  or  a  mile,  according  to  the  declivity  of  the 
plain.  In  this  way,  a  portion  of  the  water  which  has  been  once 
used  and  absorbed  in  irrigation,  is  again  recovered  and  employed 
a  second  time. 

These  subterranean  canals  may  be  traced  along  the  plain  by 
the  long  ran^s  of  circular  mounds  aromid  their  openings.  8ome 
ranges  of  this  kind  are  seen  beginning  even  near  the  Meid&n. 
In  passing  south  along  the  Haj  road,  about  an  hour  from  the 
city,  is  a  small  stream  in  a  deep  artificial  channel  formed  in  this 
way.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  further  is  another  similar  stream, 
called  Nahr  Sabineh.  as  watering  the  village  of  that  name  a 
little  further  east.    Ten  minutes  further,  and  at  the  like  distance 

'  J.  L.  Porter  in  BiUiotfa.  Sm.  1S54,  p.        *  The  same;    BiUIoHl  Sm.  18H  ^ 
65.  882 

*  The  same ;  Ma  note. 
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from  the  foot  of  Jebel  Aswad,  is  a  lai^r  stieam,  caDed  d- 
Berdy,  collected  in  the  same  manner ;  the  bead  of  its  canal 
being  twenty  minutes  west  of  the  road,  and  five  minntee  beyond 
the  Dnize  Tillage  of  Ashraf  tyeh.  It  waters  the  village  of  Bo- 
weidah  about  an  hour  east  of  the  road ;  and  is  ezbauated  in  the 
gardens  and  fields  below  it.'  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
tdain,  beyond  MakBtlrah,  two  similar  canals  are  mentioned.*  It 
IS  also  said,  that  between  the  city  and  the  lakes  there  are  sevenl 
series  of  these  canals  ;  one  range  commencing  where  the  wateii 
of  a  preceding  one  begin  to  be  dispersed  over  the  sniftoe.* 

Many  of  tiiese  canals  are  now  choked  up  with  rubbish  and 
earth,  and  are  no  longer  in  use  ;  though  they  may  still  be  tmeed 
by  their  mounds.  The  amount  of  time  and  labour,  of  inanity 
and  expense,  which  the  various  contrivances  for  iirigating  the 
plain  have  cost,  is  incalculable.  It  would  appear,  that  for  many 
centuries  past,  as^  at  the  present  day,  the  inhabitants  have  been 
living  upon  the  industry  of  their  forefathers. 

The  Lakes. — ^The  plain  of  Damascus  slopes  ^ntly  towards 
the  east,  or  rather  E.  S.  E.  for  about  twen^  miles ;  where  it 
reaches  its  greatest  depression  in  a  broad  basin  containing  thres 
lakes.  Beyond  these  the  plain  gradually  rises  again,  fiyr  twdie 
or  fifteen  miles,  to  the  range  of  the  TelltiL  The  lakes  and  the 
great  basin  have  no  outlet ;  and  are  the  natural  receptacle  ibr 
ihe  waters  of  all  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  the  plam  of  Jh^ 
mascus. 

These  lakes  have  hitherto  been  comparatively  unknown.^ 
No  traveller  had  visited  them.  One  or  two  of  the  missionaries 
had  {)asHed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them  ;  and  my  journal  con- 
tains notes  of  all  the  information  they  could  afford  me.  But  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  (1852,)  Messrs  Robson,  Porter,  and 
Barnctt,  made  an  excursion  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
them  ;  a  full  account  of  which,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Porter,  has 
been  published.*  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  present  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  results  of  their  examination. 

The  two  northern  lakes  receive  the  waters  of  the  Barada, 
and  (»f  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  plain.  The  southernmost 
of  tliose,  culled  Bahret  el-Kibleh,  *  South  lake,'  lies  more  towards 
the  west  than  the  other,  which  is  hence  called  Bahret  esh-Shftr- 
klych    ^  East  lake.'     They  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  ;  not 

*  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  S«c  1854,  d.         *  The  tmme ;  oommimicatod  id  anw»- 
842,  :U:i. — Yet  cm  the  map  to  BurcUuirdt    loript  Note. 

tlie  Hcniy  in  put  down  m  ririiig  near  Ka-  *  Kren  Abnlieda  ipeakt  of  them  odr  at 

tana  hh.I  fUiwing  to  tho  lakes ;  in  tliat  of  one  lake ;  Tab.  Sjrr.  SappL  ed.  Kuhler,  ^ 

lierj^huii-t  it  rises  high  up  on  the  side  of  157. 

Ilrnnoi).     U  never  flows  to  the  lakes.  *  Bibliotheca  SacTA,    April    1851,  pp. 

*  The  Mme  :  in  HibUoth.  Sac    1854,  p.  829-^44. 
464. 
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TBTjing  mocli  fiom  ox  or  seren  miles  in  diameter,  and  about 
twentj  miles  in  dieamferenoei  They  are  separated  by  a  tract  of 
bifl^er  solid  gronnd  neuiy  a  mile  in  width.  The  surface  of  the 
hfaes  is  covered  partly  l^  tracts  of  elear  wiater ;  and  partly  by 
Tist  thickets  of  tall  reeds  or  waving  canes,  fiom  ten  to  twenty 
ftet  in  height  The  western  side  of  the  Bahret  el-Eibleh  mns 
from  Judeidet  el-Ehfts  in  the  southwest  to  'Ataibeh  in  the 
aortheast,  about  two  homrs.  Into  this  lake  two  main  bmnches 
'<i  the  Bacadft  empty  themselves ;  one  just  south  of  ^Ataibeh^ 
the  other  some  distance  still  further  south.  The  universal  tes* 
ilimoOT  of  the  people  of  the  region  is,  that  the  Barada  alwaff$ 
tims  flows  into  the  lake ;  and,  also,  that  the  lake  itself  never 
4beoomes  wh<dly  dry.  If  there  are  exceptions  to  this  statement, 
they  must  be  in  years  of  uncommon  droufffat^  and  very  rare. 
Into  tiie  eastern  lake  flows  another  arm  of  we  Barada,  north  of 
.'▲taibeh.  It  receives  likewise  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Taurah ; 
and  also  in  winter  the  Nahr  el-Mukubilt  coming  down  by 
Jfaksflrah.  But  itsmain  supply  it  said  to  come  from  the  surplus 
waten  of  the  other  lake  during  the  winter  season ;  which  flow 
to  it  throng  a  deep  and  wide  trench  near  its  southwestern  part, 
«o  ragolf^  that  it  might  seem  to  be  artificial ;  though  it  is  not 
so.  When  the  waters  are  high,  the  two  lalm  are  said  to  ap* 
fioach  nearer  to  each  other  in  several  places ;  and  in  one  narrow 
Wady  even  to  meet  But  this  is  not  usual ;  and  for  the  most 
ptrt  the  tract  between  them  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mOe 
jnbreadtL 

From  these  lakes  the  markets  of  Damascus  are  said  to  be 
supplied  with  fiteeh  fish  to  some  extent^  The  reedy  thickets 
are  the  &vourite  retreat  of  wild  swine. 

The  third  lake  lies  south  and  southeast  of  the  village  of 
Heqineh ;  whence  it  takes  the  name  ol  Bahret  Heijfineh.  It 
is  separated  firom  the  Bahret  el-Eibleh  by  a  tract  of  higher 
ground  an  hour  in  width ;  and  has  no  connection  with  that  lake. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  other  li^es ;  the  diameter  being  some  five 
miles,  and  the  circumference  not  much  more  than  fiftem.  The 
river  A Vaj  enters  its  northwest  comer,  about  twenty  minutes 
distant  from  the  village  Heij&neh.  In  November  1852,  both 
the  river  and  the  lake  were  entirely  dry  ;  but  the  waving  reeds 
and  the  cobur  of  the  soil  marked  distinctly  the  limits  of  the 
water  of  the  lake  during  the  winter.  The  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants said  that  it  rarely  dries  up  wholly.  A  winter  torrent, 
called  the  Liwa,  coming  from  the  south,  enters  the  lake  at  the 
southwest  comer. 

The  three  easternmost  villages  of  the  plain  of  Damascus, 
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Mabrftrah,  'Ataibeh,  and  HeijAneh,  lie  in  a  direct  line,  bearing 
from  the  latter  N.  27^  E.  The  whole  of  the  immense  tract  on 
the  Bonth  and  east  of  the  lakes,  is  now  without  any  settled 
inhabitants.  In  the  autumn  it  is  parched  and  desolate.  But 
in  the  spring  it  yields  excellent  pasturage  ;  and  is  then  coveted 
with  the  wide-spreading  flocks  of  the  Bedi  BtkUur  and  Wnlid 
'Aly. 

On  the  rising  plain  beyond  the  lakes,  midway  between  these 
and  the  TellM,  are  seen  three  ruins,  apparently  of  large  stmo-* 
tures,  several  iniles  apart,  called  by  the  Arabs  EKlytira  (convents). 
They  have  never  been  visited,  nor  is  their  origin  or  chatacter 
known.  Possibly  they  may  be  the  ^^  places  that  protect  from 
an  enemy,''  or  fortified  posts,  spoken  of  by  Abnl&da  in  connee- 
tion  with  the  lakes.' 

Agriculture.  Fruits. — The  portions  of  the  plain  a^jaoent 
to  the  city,  are  mostly  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruit  and  garden 
vegetables.  In  the  remoter  parts,  all  the  various  species  of  gnin 
for  the  use  of  man  or  beast  are  raised  in  profusion.  Tobaoco^ 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  madder-roots,  ricinus,  are  also  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent.  But  of  tobacco  only  a  small  part  of  the 
quantity  consumed  is  thus  supplied  ;  and  the  madder-plaiit  is 
much  more  cultivated  in  the  plain  of  Nebk.* 

Of  trees,  the  olive  is  the  most  abundant,  and  the  orchards 
frimish  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  oil  consumed  at  Damascus 
for  eating,  burning,  and  soap-boiling.'  The 'tail  and  slender 
poplars  too  are  seen  in  many  parts  with  their  silveiy  foliage, 
especially  along  the  valley  and  streams  of  the  Barada ;  they 
furnish  almost  the  only  timber  used  for  building.  For  fuel  the 
wood  of  the  olive  and  apricot  is  mainly  used.^  A  few  palm 
trees,  cypresses,  and  plane  trees  are  occasionally  seen.  But  the 
glory  of  Damascus  are  its  gardens  and  forests  of  fruit  trees, 
which  surround  the  city  for  miles,  and  almost  hide  it  from  view. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  and  cheap.  The  profurion 
of  water  is  £Etvourable  to  their  cultivation  ;  and  also  especially  to 
the  growth  of  fruit  trees.  Almost  every  species  of  fiiiit  is  pro- 
duced around  Damascus  ;  either  in  the  plain  or  in  the  vaUey  of 
the  Barada.  Besides  the  olive,  we  either  saw  or  heard  expressly 
named  the  following,  viz.  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  (in  the  courts 
of  the  houses,)  apples,  pears,  quinces,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds, 
plums,  prunes,  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  walnuts, 
hazel-nuts,  pistachios,  etc.*     The  wines  of  Damascus  are  among 

'  Tab.  Sjr.  Suppl  ed.  K6h]er,  p.  157.  AUo  von  Troflo  p.  440.— Accordiog  It 

*  Bowling's  Report,  pp.  17,  IS,  98.  Scbabert,  the  moit  ooomioQ  fnait  tree  i* 

*  Ibid.  p.  16,  92.  the  apricot ;  ita  fhiit  ia  delicioaa,  and  it 

*  Seetzen,  Keinen,  L  p.  29.  odea  eaten  bj  the    inhabitmnU   greea; 

*  Comp.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  DL  p.  82S.  Beiae  IIL  pi  284  aq. 
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the  best  of  Syria.  Grapes  ripen  early  in  July ;  and  are  said  to 
be  found  in  the  market  dining  eight  months.'  Such  ig  this 
splendid  plain,  the  seat  of  this  great  oriental  city.  Well  might 
Abulfeda  say  of  it :  '^  The  Ghtltah  of  Damascus  is  one  of  the 
fimr  paradises,  which  are  the  most  excellent  of  the  beautiful 
places  of  the  earth.  They  are  the  Ghtttah  of  Damascus,  the 
Bhe'ab  of  Bauwfin,  the  river  of  Ubulleh,  and  Soghd  of  Samar- 
kand. The  GhdtiJi  of  Damascus  ezoels  the  other  three.''  *  In 
iike  manner  Julian  calls  Damascus  ^^-the  eye  of  the  whole 
east.''' 

Thb  Citt. — ^Thus  embosomed  in  a  wide  forest  of  fruit  trees, 
intersected  and  surroimded  by  sparkling  streams,  in  the  midst 
of  an  earthly  paradise,  lies  the  far-&med  Damascus,  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  the  world.  The  approach  to  it  is  most  beau- 
tiftiL  whether  from  the  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon,  or  by  the  great 
northem  road  from  Hamah  and  Aleppo,  or  also  from  the  eastern 
desert 

The  city,  as  I  have  already  said,  lies  about  a  mile  from  the 
base  of  Jebel  Easyto.  Its  geo^phical  position  does  not  vary 
much  from  Lat.  SS""  32'  28"  N.  and  Long.  Se""  20'  E.  from 
Gheenwich.* — The  elevation  of  the  site  above  the  sea,  according 
to  Schubert,  is  2186  Paris  feet/  equivalent  to  about  2330  English 
ftet. 

The  name  Danuucut  is  from  the  ancient  Hebrew  appella- 
tion, Dammesek* .  In  the  Arabic  form  Dimtahky  this  name  is 
found  only  in  geographical  writers.'  In  popular  usage  the  city 
is  known  only  as  esh^Shdm^  the  general  name  for  Syria,  signify- 
ing the  left  or  north.* 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  are 
If uhammedans.  It  is  indeed  a  chief  city  of  the  Muslim  foith ; 
where  the  Syrian  Haj  is  gathered  and  takes  its  departure  every 
vear.  The  population  of  Damascus  and  the  adjacent  village  of 
BfilSblyeh,  as  taken  from  the  census  of  the  Egyptian  government 
in  1838,  is  as  foUows  : 

*  SeHwn,  Rflifen  L  pi  140.  2804  Pw.  feet;   Beiaon  L  p.  7S9.     Mr 

*  AlnilfedA,Tab.Sjr.ed.Kai]er,p.lOa  Portei^i  FMiiIt  wm  8200  Eng.  fe«t    Th« 

*  KpUt  24,  ad  StnpkMi.  aYWM  if  Joal  SdnibeiVi  meuiimneni-* 

*  Thi«  if  th«  pontkm  anigned  by  Berg-  Aoooraing  to  lir  Porter,  Jebel  Kavfibi  if 
ham,  (Mem.  on  hie  Mi^  p.  28);  Aod  I  8814  Eng.  feet  abore  the  sea;  or  1614 
am  not  aware  of  anj  later  or  better  mecU  feet  above  the  plain.    Mt.  note. 
fieatSon  yet  pabliibed.    The  loogitnde  if  *  Heb.  ptja^ ,  hitar  pb^T? ,  Gr.  A^m- 
of  oonne  only  an  i^yoTimitinn  by  meanf 


ot  itinerariee ;    and  Kiepert^  on  hif  new  *  Abolfeda  Tab.  Syr.  p.  100.  Schnltena 

mapy  has  placed  it  one  or  two  minntes  fVir-  Vita  Salad.  Ind.  art.  Jkmiaseui, 

tiier  west    The  latitude  ia  from  obaenra*  •  So  Cairo  ia  Arab.  d-KdAirah  ;  but  is 

tiona  by  Seetcen  and  Cony ;  aee  Bergbana  aniTeraally  known  only  as  Mutr,  die  ge- 

L  c  neral  name  of  Egypt;  see  aboTe,  YoL  I. 

*  Raise  m.   p.  288.     Bnssegger   has  p.  28.  [L  85.] 
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p. 

MoBlims  and  DrnEes 

•           • 

74,964 

Jews     .... 

•         .  •           • 

4,630 

ChriirtiAiifl : 

Greeks            .     •     . 

6,995 

Greek  Oatiiolks 

6,195 

Syrians 

260 

Maronites 

350 
405 

Armenians 

405 

Armenian  Oathofics    . 

835 

Latins. 

110 

13,955 

Slaves  and  servants    . 

4,000 

Soldiers          ... 

6,000 

Strangers  and  protegte 

■     .         6,000 

15,000 

Total 


108,M9 


Bat  these  numbers  are  regarded  as  being  mucb  below  the  tmih. 
In  1852  the  population  of  Damascus  alone  was  generally  esti* 
mated  at  150,000  souls.' 

The  ancient  city  lay  wholly  on  the  south  of  the  Bamda, 
which  flowed  along  its  northern  walL  In  modem  times  a  small 
suburb  has  been  extended  across  the  river  on  the  northwestern 
quarter.  A  much  larger  suburb  has  grown  up  on  the  southwest 
and  south ;  and  then  the  Meidftn  has  been  built  up  along  the 
Haj  road  southwards.  Hence,  instead  of  the  ancient  oyal  toum 
of  the  city,  it  now  resembles  a  large  polygonal  kite,  with  a  long 
tail  extending  towards  the  south.'  A  modem  wall  surrounds 
the  whole ;  while  the  old  southern  wall  is  still  seen  sweeping 
around  through  the  middle  of  the  city  to  the  castle.  The  cir* 
cumfercnce  of  the  city  along  the  modem  external  wall  is  about 
four  miles.* 

Some  of  the  streets  of  the  city  make  a  good  impression ;  but 
in  general  they  are  mean  and  dir^,  and  also  narrow  and  crooked. 
They  are  paved,  with  basalt  in  the  oriental  manner,  having  a  lower 
channel  or  passage  in  the  middle.  In  some  there  are  pits  or 
sinks  of  filth,  so  large  and  deep  as  hardly  to  be  passed  without 
danger.*  The  principal  street  of  the  city  extends  from  the 
eastern  gate,  in  a  tolerably  straight  direction,  quite  through  the 
city  to  one  of  the  western  gates.  It  usually  presents  a  busy 
scene  of  comers  and  goers,  and  of  oriental  commerce.     This 

'  The  estimatea  in  Bowring's  Report  are 
lower;  ppi  4,  7. 

*  The  MeidAn  was  bnilt  np  daring  the 
laat  oentnrj.  MaundreU,  in  1697,  describes 
the  tAtj  as  "  of  a  long  straight  figure ;  its 
ends  pointing  near  northeast  and  sonthwest 
It  is  vexy  slender  in  the  middle;  but 
•wells  bigger  at  each  end,  especially  at 
that  towards  the  northeast.**  Journey  etc 
iLpril  27th. — Niebuhr*s  plan  of  Damascus 


is  exceedingly  defectiTe  and  unlike ;  ] 
beschr.  IL  PL  LL 

*  Dr  Wilson  rode  around  the  walli  in 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes ;  Lands  of  tlia 
Bible  n.  p.  864.  Seetzen  gives  the  dia. 
meter  of  the  city  from  the  eastern  gate  to 
the  western  at  90  minutes ;  from  north  to 
south  one  hour ;  Reisen  L  p.  277. 

*  Comp.  Bowling's  Report,  p.  98. 
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street  has  varions  names  in  different  parts  among  the  Muslim 
inhabitants  ;  but  the  Christians  regard  it  as  ^^  the  street  which  is 
called  Straight  '^  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  which  Paul  so- 
]0umed.'  It  is  reported  and  believed,  that  a  colonnade,  or  row 
of  columns  on  eacn  side,  formerly  ran  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  street ;  and  the  remains  of  the  columns  are  said  to  be  still 
found  within  the  adjacent  houses.  If  all  this  be  true,  there 
may  be  some  foundation  for  the  hypothesis ;  but  I  could  hear  of 
'no  one  who  had  actually  seen  the  columns. 

Many  of  the  streets  are  closed  by  gates,  as  at  Cairo. 
These  are  shut  erery  night  an  hour  and  a  hidf  after  sunset ;  but 
are  opened  to  any  one  wishing  to  pass,  on  payment  of  a  few 
paras.  The  external  gates  of  the  city  are  quite  numerous ;  there 
are  said  to  be  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  in  alL     Some  of  the 

?incipal  ones  are :  B&b  esh-Shttrky,  the  eastern  gate ;  B&b 
tdna  (Thomas)  on  the  northeast ;  B&b  es-Sal&m,  on  the  north ; 
B&b  es-S&lihiyeh,  on  the  northwest;  Bfib  es-Sur!jeh,  on  the 
west ;  B&b  AUah,  gate  of  Qod,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Meid&n, 
where  the  Haj  passes  out. 

The  Christian  quarter  occupies  the  whole  eastern  portion  of 
the  city.  The  Jewish  quarter  is  adjacent  to  it  on  the  west ;  but 
lies  mostly  on  the  south  of  the  principal  street,  the  ^  Straight.' 
The  rest  of  the  city,  with  the  suburbs  on  the  northwest  and  south, 
is  inhabited  by  the  Muhammcdans. 

The  houses  along  the  streets  are  in  general  built  with  a 
fiamework  of  timber,  filled  in  with  the  clayey  soil  of  the  plain. 
Thsk  better  sort  have  at  the  bottom  a  few  courses  of  stone. 
With  great  care  these  houses  are  tolerably  durable,  and  last  for 
many  years ;  but  if  neglected,  they  soon  tumble  down.  The 
houses  of  the  wealthy  are  externally  not  less  mean  and  unattrac- 
tive than  the  rest ;  while  the  interior  of  very  many  is  highly 
decorated,  and  the  courts  furnished  with  gushing  fountains  and 
flowering  shrubs. 

We  called  at  the  house  of  Mr  Wood,  the  British  consul, 
who  was  also  acting  as  American  consular  agent.  I  had  letters 
to  him  ;  but  he  was  absent  at  BltHd&n,  preparing  a  summer 
residence.  His  lady  received  us,  and  we  spent  a  pleasant  hour. 
The  consul  was  residing  in  the  Muslim  quarter,  in  one  of  the 
better  class  of  Muslim  houses.  In  its  external  appearance,  next 
the  street,  it  did  not  differ  from  others.  The  entrance  was  so 
constructed,  as  to  prevent  any  one  outside  from  looking  in. 
There  was  a  very  large  interior  court,  surrounded  by  the  lofty 
and  decorated  walls  of  the  house.  Here  were  two  immense  tanks 
of  flowing  water,  and  also  two  smaller  ones.     In  the  court  was 

>  Aoti  9,  IL 
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a  piofiiaion  of  trees  and  flowering  shrabs,  the  orange,  dtrtm,  and 
tiie  like.  Among  the  shrabB  the  oleander  was  conspicuous ;  and 
there  was  one  rare  specimen  of  the  whUe  deande^  which  hsd 
been  procnied  with  difficulty.  On  the  south  side  of  the  court  was 
the  open  arcade  or  alooTe,  where  the  fieunily  pass  the  day  in  hot 
weather.  Acyacent  to  it  was  the  salon  of  reception.  This  last 
had  also  its  fountain  in  the  lower  {>arty  with  a  floor  of  marble ; 
and  the  high  walls  were  gorgeously  decorated  in  the  oriental 
style.  This  was  said  to  be  a  good  specimen  of  the  best  Damas- 
cus houses  ;  perhaps  in  this  case  with  some  European  improre- 
ments.  The  court  was  indeed  most  beautifuL  The  houses  of 
the  wealthy  Hebrew  merchants  are  likewise  described  aa  being 
Tery  sumptuous  inside.^ 

The  walls  oi  the  houses  are  decorated  with  inscriptions  from 
the  Kor&n  or  the  Scriptures,  according  as  the  owner  is  a  Mo- 
hammedan or  a  ChristiaiL 

The  castle  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  oU 
city,  on  the  Barada,  which  flows  along  its  northiem  walL  It  is 
a  large  and  lugh  quadrangular  fortress,  with  towers;  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  fosse.  It  b  said  to  be  within  like  a  little  town. 
In  its  present  form,  it  probably  dates  fiom  the  middle  ages ; 
though  in  some  portions  it  exlubits  traces  of  hi^er  antiquity, 
which  will  be  described  further  on. 

There  are  numerous  mosks ;  the  number  is  said  to  be  ofsr 
eighty.*  Their  domes  and  minarets  give  variety  and  beauty  to 
the  aspect  of  the  city  ;  and  some  of  the  latter  are  very  tasteful 
The  princi[)al  mosk,  that  of  the  Ommiades,  was  anciei^  a 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  and  as  such  will  be  fiffther 
descrilied  among  the  antiquities  of  the  city.  The  churches  of 
the  Christians  are  compamtively  very  few  ;  and  still  fewer  the 
Hebrew  synagi^es. 

The  largest  and  most  splendid  of  the  many  Khfins  in 
Pamascus,  is  that  of  Asad  Pasha,  erected  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.*  It  has  a  noble  dome  ;  and  its.architecture  is 
hardly  surpassed  in  lightness  and  elegance.  These  Eh&ns  are 
fivviuented  by  merchants  from  other  cities  and  distant  lands ; 
and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  caravans,  present  an  appearance  of 
great  bustle  and  business. 

The  basars  are  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Damascus.  They 
are  all  in  one  quarter  of  the  city  ;  but  are  separated  according 
to  the  different  wares  sold,  or  the  different  trades  carried  on  in 
them.     They  are  usually  covered  arcades,  with  a  row  of  narrov 

■  Unds  of  the  BiUe,  11.  p.  S38  aq.  nej.  Ho  \»\A  the  offioeof  PuIm  ferfilb« 

*  K«u««g|e«r«  I.  p.  730.     SMtMn  reporU  years ;    and  wm  diatingviibtd  ■•  tt  op- 
14!!  M  tlM>  number:  R^uen.  I.  |x  270.  right  man  mnd  poUic  benefMrtor.   Volnfy*^ 

•  llw  history  of  AMd  U  giren  by  Vol-  Voyag*,  etc.  IL  p.  234. 
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ahope  on  each  aide.  Some  of  the  hazara  are  quite  eztensiye ;  as 
those  of  the  goldwnithR,  druggists,  pipemakers,  dealers  in 
clothing,  hardware,  cotton  stnffl,  etc.  Indeed  there  is  a  separate 
basar  for  ahnost  eyerj  commodity  of  trade,  from  the  most  sump- 
tuous articles  of  luxury  down  to  the  most  ordinary  necessities 
«nd  conveni^ices  of  common  life.  The  multitude  (k  merchants 
and  artisans,  the  moving  throng  of  purchasers  and  loimgers,  and 
the  many  ccmfectioners  and  deiuers  m  ices  and  sherbet  tnreading 
their  way  among  the  crowds,  generally  in  various  and  often  in 
splendid  costume,  taUdnff,  bargaining,  disputing,  and  sometimes 
swearinff,  at  the  top  ot  weir  lungs  ;  all  these  jnoduce  a  confii* 
jrion  and  present  a  scene,  which  Mongs  only  to  oriental  charac- 
ter, and  can  be  found  only  in  a  great  oriental  city. 

With  the  bazars  and  EhAns  stand  connected  the  manu- 
ftctures  and  commerce  of  the  city.  The  former  are  still  exten- 
sive ;  though  less  renowned  than  in  former  days.  The  cele- 
brated Damascus  sword-blades  are  found  no  more.  The  da- 
mask stuffs,  which  already  in  ancient  times  took  their  name 
from  the  city,'  are  still  woven  here ;  though  surpassed  by  the 
similar  £»brics  of  western  Europe.  The  number  of  looms  in 
Damascus  for  mixed  stuffs  of  sUk  and  cotton,  is  reckoned  at 
four  thousand;  for  cotton  alone,  four  hundred.'  Qold  and 
silver  thread  is  also  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent  ;*  as 
also  ^Id  and  silver  work  in  general,  el^fsnt  saddlery  and 
trappmgs,  delicate  oils,  perfumes,  balsams,  articles  for  the 
toilet,  etc.  Soap  is  made  in  conjdderaUe  quantity  for  home 
use,  and  is  not  exported.* 

The  commerce  of  Damascus  is  mainly  either  with  Europe 
through  its  port  Beiriit ;  or  with'  Bagdad,  from  which  it  receives 
the  products  of  the  east.  The  fereign  houses  are  chiefly  in 
Beirtit;  there  being  no  Engliph  house  in  Damascus  itselC 
There  is  a  large  number  of  merchants,  both  Muhammedan  and 
Christian,  who  thus  trade  with  Europe ;  and  also  more  than 
twenty  Jewish  lM)uses,  which  are  in  general  the  most  wealthy.* 
Between  Damascus  and  Bagdad,  there  is  a  large  caravan  once 
and  sometimes  twice  or  more  in  a  year,  consisting  of  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  camels.  The  route  is  by  way  of  Pal- 
myra, and  thence  eastward,  till  it  joins  the  caravan  road  from 
Aleppo  to  Bagdad.    The  Euphrates  is  crossed  at  Hit.* 

The  baths  of  Damascus  are  justly  famous  for  their  architec- 

'  Am.  8,  12  HeK  tndVolg.  See  Oeaen.    pp^  864,  865.— Eariy  in  Jane,  1848,  Dr 

Lex.  urt.  p^m .  Wileon  taw  the  Bagdad  carmTaa  jntt  SN 

■  BowiWt  Beport,  p.  Sa  ^"^  •*  Damaaciw,  and  unloiwiing  in  the 

1  Uf^^  p/ 2L  P^*^  oatside  of  the  eastern  gate.     It  oon- 

4  if^  pi  19.  sifted  of  4500  camels,  loaded  prindpdW 

•  Ibid,  p  M.'  ^*  spioes,   tobaooo,   and  a  Tariety  of 

•  n>id.  p.*  45.*    Landi  of  the  Bible,  IL    ^^^  ««>^    ^^ 

Vol,  m.-39 
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tural  splendour^  their  neatness,  convenience,  and  Inxnry.  In 
this  particnlar,  Damascus,  from  the  abundance  of  its  waters, 
may  well  surpass  all  other  oriental  cities.* 

Cofiee-houses  exist  in  great  number,  and  are  often  described 
by  travellers  in  extravagant  terms.'  They  usually  include  a 
court  with  trees  and  fountains.     The  largest  and  most   fre- 

Suented  are  situated  on  and  over  the  Barada,  as  it  flows  through 
\ie  northwestern  part  of  the  city.  One  of  these  I  visited.  A 
balcony  extended  out  over  the  stream,  and  was  embosomed  in 
trees  and  foliage.  G-reat  numbers  of  small  glass  lamps  were 
everywhere  suspended  ;  and  at  night,  when  these  are  all  lighted, 
the  whole  effect  must  be  magical.  Unfortunately  I  was  there  at 
mid-day,  when  the  aspect  of  everything  was  shabby  and  dirty. 
Smoking,  and  sipping  coffee,  sherbet,  or  ices,  are  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  visitors.'  Sometimes  however  the  oriental 
story-teller  is  still  found  in  them  ;  who  understands  both  how  to 
secure  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  to  draw  upon  their  loose 
change.* 

On  Saturday  I  rode  out  with  Mr  Porter  through  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  city.  Just  outside  and  near  by  is  a  mound  of 
rubbish  of  considerable  elevation  ;  from  which  there  is  a  good 
view  of  the  general  features  of  the  surrounding  mountains  and 
of  the  plain.  In  the  south  are  the  ranges  of  Jebel  Mdni'a  and 
Jebel  el-Aswad,  between  which  flows  the  AVaj.  Towards  the 
southwest  are  the  ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
rearing  his  glittering  crown  far  above  them  all.  On  the  west  is 
the  naked  and  desolate  ridge  of  Jebel  Kasytln,  resembling  the 
mountains  of  Egypt,  with  its  lofty  summit  and  Wely.  More  to 
the  south  is  seen  the  chasm  of  the  Barada,  and  the  road  from 
S&lihiyeh  winding  up  its  northern  side  to  the  Kubbet  en-NOsr, 
so  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  prospect.  Further  to  the  right  is 
the  chasm  of  the  valley  coming  from  Helbon  ;  and  beyond  it  the 
sharp  conical  lofty  peak  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh.  Still  more  to  the 
right,  the  ridge  trends  eastward  and  is  lost  in  the  deserts 
south  of  Palmyra.  A  second  ridge  i&  visible  beyond  its  western 
part,  which  also  runs  out  eastwards  into  the  desert.'  Far  in 
the  east,  beyond  the  lakes,  and  ten  or  twelve  hours  distant,  are 
dimly  seen  the  forms  of  the  Telltil. 

We  now  rode  along  the  south  side  of  the  city  to  the  Meidfin. 

'  Comp.  Schnbert,  IIL  p.  SOI.  times,  as  also  at  Sidon.    Pococke  IL  L  p. 

'  Seetsen  gives  the  number  at  119,  in  125. 

his  day ;  Reisen  L  p.  270.  *  Pooocke  XL  i.  p.  122.     0.  ▼.   Itichter 

■  ComjIL  Lands  of  the  Bible,  It.  p.  827.  pp.  141,  152. 
— The  ice  or  snow  for  the  use  of  these  es-  *  For  theee  and  other  ridgei  thui  run- 
tablishments  is  said  to  be  brought  from  ning  out  from  Anti-Lebanon,  and  crossed  by 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh ;  but  I  did  not  learn  the  the  road  to  Hums,  see  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bib- 
particulars.      In  Pooocke's  day  also  this  liotheca  Sacra,  1854,  pp.  6S5-093. 
was  the  case ;  and  probably  too  in  ancient 
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After  looking  at  the  broad  street  through  which  the  Haj  passes 
oat  and  enters,  and  along  which  this  suburb  has  grown  up,  we 
struck  through  the  city  northwest  by  the  green  minaret/  and  by 
the  immense  barracks,  to  the  Merj  on  the  west  of  the  city,  a 
tract  somewhat  lower  than  the  adjacent  plain.  It  is  an  open 
and  beautiful  spot,  appropriately  called  Merj;  for  it  is  truly  a 
verdant  ^  meadow,'  with  the  Barada  and  several  of  its  branches 
meandering  and  babbling  through  it.*  Here  we  saw  where  two 
large  streams  are  taken  out  on  the  south  side.  One,  the 
Bini^,  branches  off  in  the  western  part,  and  goes  to  supply 
the  fountains  and  gardens  within  .the  city.  The  other,  the 
'Akrab&ny,  is  led  off  lower  down,  and  within  the  line  of  houses, 
if  I  remember  right ;  and  being  also  carried  through  the  city  by 
a  covered  channel,  it  goes  to  water  the  fields  around  the  village 
of 'Akrabeh  an  hour  beyond. 

The  Meij  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  Haj  ;  and  here  is  situated 
the  Teklyeh,  or  hospital  for  the  pilgrims.  It  is  a  large  quad-  • 
rangular  enclosure,  divided  into  two  courts.  In  the  southern  is 
a  large  and  fine  mosk,  with  its  dome  and  two  minarets.  Around 
the  wall  of  the  court  runs  a  row  of  cells,  with  a  portico  or 
gallery  of  columns  in  fix)nt.  Over  each  cell  is  a  small  dome, 
and  another  over  the  portico  in  fit)iit  of  it ;  forming  thus  two 
rows  of  small  domes  around  the  court.  The  appearance  is 
singular.  The  other  court  is  similar,  except  the  mosk.  Here 
poor  pilgrims  are  lodged  and  fed  ;  especially  those  going  to,  or 
returning  fix)m  Mecca  with  the  Haj.  This  hospital  was  founded 
by  Sultan  Selim  I,  about  A.  D.  1516,  for  this  specific  purpose  ; 
and  was  endowed  by  him  with  a  revenue  of  seven  thousand 
ducats  from  lands  and  villages  ;  like  the  Teklyeh  at  Jerusalem.* 
There  are  likewise  hospitals  in  various  parts  of  the  city ;  and 
among  them  three  for  leprous  persoivi.* 

We  followed  down  the  open  stream  of  the  Barada,  crossing 
and  recrossing  its  limpid  waters,  until  it  enters  that  part  of  the 
city,  which  lies  north  of  the  ancient  walL  On  our  way  home 
we  found  ourselves  compelled  to  make  a  circuit,  because  one  of 
the  streets  through  which  we  were  to  pass,  near  the  horse  bazar, 
was  entirely  obstructed  by  a  crowd  di  wild  horses  just  brought 
in  from  the  desert.  In  those  uninhabited  tracts,  these  horses,  it  is 
said,  are  left  to  run  wild  till  the  age  of  three  or  four  years ;  after 
which  they  are  caught  and  brought  to  the  city  for  sale. 

We  also  took  in  our  way  the  enormous  plane  tree,  PUUon 

'  Comp.  Poeocke  IL  L  p.  121.  *  ▼.  Hunmer's  Getchr.  d.  OtmAii.  Rttohii 

*  Coinp.  Seetzen  ReiMn  L  p.  282.  O.  r.  11.  p.  488.     See  above,  VoL  IL  p.  8.  ^ii 

Richterpp.  149,  150.--The  eariier  tnTel-  822.}— Comp.  Seetien  Beisen  L  p.  '^  ^ 

len  tpeak  of  the  Meij  as  Aaer  Damaaee'  O.  ▼.  Richter  p.  150. 

nu9 ;  ao  ▼.  Troilo  p.  448.    Manndrell  Apr.        *  Seetzen  Reiien  L  pi  277. 

29th.  etc.  etc. 
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nu8  arientalisy  which  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the  city.*  The  trunk 
measures  twenty-nine  feet  in  circumference.  How  many  are  the 
vicissitudes  and  revolutions  of  the  city,  which  it  has  witnessed 
in  its  day  I 

The  streets  of  Damascus  are  ftiU  of  dogs,  homeless  and 
without  a  master.  By  day  they  lie  and  sleep  anywhere,  and 
trouble  nobody  unless  provoked  ;  seeming  to  act  on  the  principle 
of  ^'  live  and  let  live.''  But  let  a  strange  dog  make  his  appear- 
ance, and  all  the  dogs  of  the  quarter  set  upon  him  at  once.  I 
was  amused  at  seeing  a  dog  following  two  soldiers  on  horseback ; 
some  twenty  or  thirty  dogs  were  after  him,  yelling  with  aU  the 
strength  of  their  lungs ;  while  the  stranger,  as  if  conscious  of 
his  military  protection,  kept  quietly  along  by  the  side  of  his 
master's  horse.' 

The  abimdance  of  water  furnished  by  the  Barada,  which 
alone  gives  fertility  and  beauty  to  the  city  and  plain,  and  which 
.  adds  so  greatly  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, is  nevertheless  not  without  its  drawbacks.  Where  every 
one  desires  to  have  as  much  as  possible,  all  are  of  course  jealous 
of  their  rights.  The  Christians  of  the  city  complain  that  the 
Muslims  take  more  than  their  share ;  and  as  the  latter  are  <m 
the  west,  and  first  receive  the  water,  the  complaint  may  well 
have  some  foundation.    All  the  villages  and  gardens  of  the 

i>lain  have  their  prescribed  rights  upon  the  water.  These  aie  of 
ong  standing,  and  have  often  been  judicially  decided.  Indeed, 
the  regulation  of  the  water,  so  as  to  satisfy  these  prescriptive 
rights  and  claims,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  And 
thus  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  every  drop  of  the  water  of  the 
Barada  has  to  run  according  to  law. 

The  presence  of  such  immense  quantities  of  water,  with  bo 
many  reservoirs  and  fountains  in  the  courts  and  parlours,  refi^sh- 
ing  as  it  is  during  the  heat  of  summer,  has  yet  its  disadvantages 
at  other  times.  Later  in  the  season  myriads  of  mosquitos 
throng  the  houses,  and  are  exceedingly  troublesome.*  Also  in 
autumn  and  winter,  the  courts  become  wet,  and  the  houses  very 
damp ;  giving  occasion  for  ague  and  rheumatism.  Hence,  in 
general,  the  lower  rooms  of  the  houses  are  damp  and  cold  in 
winter ;  and  the  upper  rooms  are  hot  in  summer.  Families, 
therefore,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  live  below  in  summer,  and 
above  in  winter. 

From  this  general  humidity  of  the  courts  and  houses  has 
probably  arisen  the  custom,  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers  as 

'  Comp.  RoBsegger  I.  p.  7S8.  them  throagh  the  mob  ofdtj  dogs.     Rei- 

*  Ruiaegger  gives  an  amusing  account  sen  I.  p.  727. 

of  his  entrance   into  the  oitj  ¥rith  two  *  Russegger  speaks  thns  of  them,  from 

large  shepherd  dogs  from  Mount  Taurus,  experience,  in  the  last  dajs  of  October ; 

It  was  with  difficulty,  that  he  could  bring  Reisen  L  p.  787. 
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prevailing  among  females,  of  walking  upon  higl\  clogs  or  pattens. 
mt  the  practice  is  not  confined  to  females,  nigh  or  low ;  it  is 
followed  also  occasionally  by  gentlemen,  and  also  by  men  servants. 
Even  now,  in  Jime,  the  servants  in  Mr  Bobson's  house,  went 
about  on  clogs  fix>m  four  to  six  inches  high. 

The  Christian  churches,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  seven 
in  Damascus,  I  did  not  visit.  Two  or  three  of  them  belong  to 
the  Latin  convents.'  The  Spanish  Franciscan  convent  of  the 
Terra  Santa  has  been  imtil  recently,  and  is  perhaps  stQl,  the 
chief  resting  place  for  Frank  travellers.*  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  however,  there  was  already  a  large  hotel 

Antiquities. — The  remains  of  antiquity  in  Damascus  are 
not  extensive  ;  though  more  than  I  had  expected  to  find.  They 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  so  wrought  over,  and  are  so  much 
covered  by  the  works  of  later  ages,  that  they  do  not  prominently 
strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  ;  but  require  rather  to  be  sought 
out  with  some  painstaking. 

The  castle,  situated  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  city,  on 
ibe  south  bank  of  the  Barada,  although  doubtless  in  its  present 
form  a  work  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  reaches  back  in  its  founda- 
tions and  its  materials  to  a  much  higher  antiquity.  The  southern 
part  is  built  up  of  very  small  stones  very  rudely  bevelled.  Fur- 
ther north,  and  especially  at  the  nor^east  comer  tower,  the 
stones  are  larger,  have  a  much  better  bevel,  and  are  obviously 
ancient.  The  walls  of  the  fortress  having  been  rebuilt  in  Sar- 
acenic times,  these  small  stones  on  the  south  were  probably  in 
like  manner  ancient  materials ;  or,  if  not,  they  were  perhaps 
dressed  in  this  way  in  order  to  match  the  rest  in  some  degree. 

The  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  starting  from  the  castle,  may 
still  be  traced  in  nearly  or  quite  its  whole  extent.  It  runs  east- 
ward along  the  south  bank  of  the  Barada  ;  then  sweeps  round  on 
the  eastern  side  by  the  Bftb  esh-Shurky;  afterwards  turns 
southwest  and  west  and  runs  into  the  modem  city  ;  and  at  last 
bends  obliquely  northwest  to  the  castle  again.  In  its  lower 
portions  and  towers  there  are  many  large  and  evidently  ancient 
stones,  and  the  place  of  the  wall  is  doubtless  that  of  ancient 
times  ;  but  it  exhibits  tokens  of  having  been  several  times  re- 
built, probably  after  the  desolations  of  sieges  and  earthquakes. 
South  of  the  eastern  gate,  especially,  there  is  a  stretch  of  large 
and  heavy  work ;  and  some  of  the  stones  have  a  partial  though 
rude  beveL     The  old  wall  is  her^  open  to  the  country  for  a  con- 

*  €kmi]>.  S«etEen    Raiieii   L    p.    269.  L  p.  728.     Schubert  IIL  pp.  275,  28a. 
EoMegger  I.  p.  787.  Stephen  Scholx,  in  1755,  wm  refiued  ad- 

*  So  Lieut  C61&  Squire  and  Leake,  in  mittance ;   Leitungen  Th.  V.  p.  426  aq. 
Wa^M^e's  Travels  in  the  East,  etc  p.  817.  Paulus*  Sammlnng  VIL  p.  171  tq. 

Ir^  and  Manglee  p.  282.  [86.]  Buategger 
Vol.  UL— 39* 
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giderable  distance.  Here  too  are  the  public  cemeteries,  which 
are  better  kept  than  those  of  Smyrna  and  Oonstantinople ;  bat 
have  no  cypress  trees. 

The  eastern  gate  itself  also  exhibits  remains  of  ancient 
Boman  work  There  is  a  large  middle  portal  with  an  ornament^ 
ed  romid  arch ;  and  a  like  smaller  portal  on  each  side.  These 
are  now  walled  up ;  and  the  entrance  to  the  city  is  on  one  side. 

The  most  imposing  of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Da- 
mascus, is  the  great  mosk  of  the  Ommiades ;  which,  as  all 
relate,  was  before  the  Muhammedan  conquest  a  Christian  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.^  The  two  generals  of  'Omar, 
by  whom  the  city  was  captured,  E&lid  and  Ibn  'Obeideh,  divided 
the  possession  of  the  church  between  the  Muslims  and  Christians. 
But  'Abd  el-Melik,  the  fifth  Ehalif  of  the  house  of  Ommlyah, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  A.  D.  705,  violated  the  capitulation, 
which  had  been  held  sacred  for  more  than  half  a  century; 
expelled  the  Christians  from  their  portion  of  the  edifice ;  and 
converted  it  into  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Arabian  architeeture 
and  splendour.  Thither  the  pious  Muslim  was  wont  to  repair, 
"  to  venerate  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  to  admire  the  magnificence 
of  its  columns,  the  infinite  number  of  its  domes,  the  elegance 
of  its  inscriptions,  and  the  multitude  of  its  altars.''  The  most 
sacred  portion  of  the  mosk  is  the  chapel,  which  according  to 
Muhammedan  tradition  contains  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.* 

The  entrance  to  the  mosk  is  firom  the  great  bazar  ;  and  one 
can  so  far  look  in,  as  to  see  the  splendid  columns,  and  the  foun- 
tains in  its  courts.  The  length  is  said  to  be  about  four  hundred 
feet.  Through  his  acquaintance  with  a  Maronite  silversmith, 
Schubert  was  able  to  clamber  over  the  roo&  of  adjacent  houses, 
and  approach  so  near  to  the  entablature  and  Corinthian  capitals 
of  the  columns,  as  to  reach  them  with  the  hand.  He  was  con- 
vinced, that  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  building  was  not 
originally  a  Christian  church  ;  but  a  magnificent  temple  of 
Juno.  This  was  shewn  by  the  remains  of  a  Boman  inscription 
upon  the  entablature  itself;  as  well  as  by  several  groups  of 
columns  now  standing  separated  fix)m  the  edifice.' 

^  ReUke  refers  it  to  John  of  Damaeciu ;  greatly  to  be  regretted,  tiiat  Sclmbert  £d 

who,  however,  did  not  flourish  till  a  centoxy  not  oopy  the  inscriptioii. — M.  De  Saukj 

after  the  conquest ;   Abulfed.  Anna!.   I,  appears  to  have  clambered  oyer  the  same 

note  195.  roofs  to  the  exterior  of  the  moek.   Accord- 

*  See  ▼.  Hammer's  Gesch.  d.  Osman. '  ing  to  him,  it  was  **  oriffinaUly  a  Christian 
Reichs,  11.  pp.  488-487.  This  mosk  b  like-  church,  of  the  period  o?  Justinian,  which 
wise  described  in  glowing  terms  by  Edrisi ;  had  taken  the  place  of  a  Pagan  temple, 
L  p.  3A1,  ed.  Janbert;  also  in  Abulfed.  and  afterwards  became  a  modi  in  its  torn.*' 
AnnaL  I.  pp.  428,  482.  Ejusd.  Tab.  Syr.  He  found  a  Greek  inscription^  which  he 
ed.  Kohler  p.  15  sq.  Ihn  el-Wardi,  lb.  p.  seems  neither  to  haye  copied  nor  read. 
172  sq.  Naixat.  U.  p.  679. 

*  Schubert* s  Reise,  HL  p.  297  sq.    It  is 
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Joflt  west  of  the  great  mosk  are  four  large  and  tall  columns 
standing  in  a  line^  with  a  square  one  on  each  side.  The  columns 
are  about  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  They  once  formed, 
perhaps,  a  triumphal  arch  or  portal^ 

As  we  passed  through  a  narrow  street  not  &r  distant  from 
{he  mosk,  I  counted  no  less  than  fifteen  smaller  ancient  colunms, 
still  remaining  built  into  the  walls  of  the  houses  on  the  left 
band ;  and  ali^  four  more  around  the  first  comer.  These  prob- 
ably were  part  of  a  long  colonnade,  connected  with  the  court  of 
some  temple  or  other  public  edifice. — In  another  street  not  far 
off  is  the  miigment  of  a  very  large  column,  still  in  its  place ;  the 
diameter  of  which  measured  four  feet  nine  inches.* 

The  street  now  called  '  Straight'  I  have  already  described.* 
•Phe  question  of  its  antiquity  w&l  depend  very  much  on  the 
finding  of  the  columns  said  still  to  exist  within  the  houses  along 
sach  side.  Should  these  be  found,  such  as  they  are  reported, 
they  would  imply  an  ancient  street ;  but  the  farther  question 
would  stiU  remain  undetermined,  whether  this  is  the  identical 
stieet  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament 

The  larger  canals  from  the  Barada  may  likewise  be  regarded 
as  among  the  antiquities  of  Damascus.  We  find  them  tearing 
the  same  names  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  Strabo  tells  us  that 
Bi  his  time  the  river  was  almost  exhausted  by  its  canals.*  Prob- 
aUy  the  fields  have  thus  been  watered  even  fiK)m  the  time  of 
Graham. 

There  are  no  traces  of  ancient  aqueducts  in  or  near  the 
city,  that  I  am  aware  of ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  an 
aqueduct  could  ever  have  been  necessary  in  connection  with 
Damascus.  The  ruins  of  one  in  the  northern  part  of  the  plain 
I  have  already  spoken  of ;  it  seems  to  run  towards  the  city,  and 
was  perhaps  intended  for  irrigating  the  higher  parts  of  the  plain.' 
I  do  not  remember  any  further  notice  of  ancient  aqueducts 
connected  with  the  plain,  or  in  the  regions  beyond.  Yet  it  is 
supposed  by  many  travellers,  and  is  still  reported  in  Damascus, 
that  an  aqueduct  was  once  carried  firom  the  fountain  of  Fijeh, 
or  from  some  point  not  far  below  it,  to  Palmyra  ;  and  that  the 
subterranean  tunnel  below  Bessima  was  a  part  of  it  This  would 
imply  another  tunnel  .through  the  ridge  of  Jebel  Easytln,  or 
else  a  channel  high  along  the  chasm  south  of  Sfilihlyeh  ;  as  also 

>  So  too  Schnber^  ibid.  p.  298.     Comp.  a  tradition  of  the  Latin  cooTont,  when 

De  Sanlcj  II.  p.  580.  tiieM  tnifXlm  lodged.    I  bsTe  fonad  no 

*  Pococke  fpeaks  of  a  mosk  at  the  fturflier  aibidon  to  anj  laoh  oihiirdi  cr 

Bortbeast  ooroer  of  the  city  walk,  which  temple, 

was  once  a  ohnrch  of  St.  Suneon  StjUtei,  '  See  above,  p.  455. 

and  ftill  earlier  a  temple  of  Sen^ns ;  H  L  *  See  above,  p.  447,  notea. 

p.  121.    Schubert  aleo  refers  to  a  temple  *  See  above,  ppw  448,  449. 
of  SerapiB ;  IIL  p.  299.    This  is  perhaps 
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lofty  masoniy  along  the  borders  of  the  plain.  Bat  of  none  of 
these  is  there  any  trace.^  We  shall  see  at  Beralma,  that  perhaps 
the  tunnel  there  was  more  probably  for  conducting  water  to  the 
Sahra.« 

Many  ancient  coins  of  Damascus,  as  the  metropolis  of  Syria, 
are  still  extant,  bearing  the  names  of  all  the  Boman  emperors 
from  Augustus  to  Alexander  Severus.  A  later  aeriea,  fiom 
Philip  to  Gallien,  marks  the  city  as  a  Colonia.* 

HiSTOBT. — The  origin  of  Damascus  is  lost  in  the  shadows  of 
a  hoary  antiquity.  In  the  days  of  Abraham  it  was  already  a 
city  of  note  ;^  and  is  now  probably  the  only  known  city  of  that 
epoch,  which  is  still  inhabited  and  flourishing.  Of  all  thia  long 
history  there  is  room  here  only  for  the  very  briefest  outline. 

The  city  is  not  further  mentioned  until  the  reign  of  DaTid. 
At  that  time  Syria  was  divided  into  several  petty  sovereigntiesi 
and  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  a  king.  In  David's  war  agponit 
the  king  of  Zobah,  the  ^^  Spians  of  Damascus''  aided  the  latter ; 
and  were  subdued  by  David,  who  placed  garrisons  in  their  teni- 
tory.'  Tet,  under  Solomon,  Damascus  again  threw  off  the  yoka. 
Bezon,  a  former  servant  of  the  king  of  Zobah,  established  there  a 
kingdom ;  and  '^  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Sol- 
omon." '  Later  there  was  a  league  between  Ab^jam  the  aon  of 
Behoboam  and  Tabrimon  king  of  Syria,  '^who  dwelt  at  Damaa- 
cus ; ''  and  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  his  &ther  HeiioB.' 
When  Baasha  king  of  Israel  made  war  upon  Asa  king  of  Judah, 
the  son  of  Abijam,  about  B.  C.  940,  the  latter  appUed  to  Benha- 
dad  I,  then  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  to  aid  him  against  Israel 
Benhadad  did  so  ;  and  seized  severed  cities  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Israel.'  His  son,  Benhadad  II,  in  league  with  thirty- 
two  minor  kings,  invaded  Israel  under  Ahab,  about  B.  C.  900 ; 
but  was  twice  driven  back,  and  sued  for  peace.*  Three  yean 
later,  as  he  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions,  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat 
king  of  Judah  both  made  war  upon  him  ;  and  the  former  fell  in 
battle.*®     Twice  again  did  Benhadad  invade  Israel  during  the 

'  At  Jeij6'a  and  towards    Sidon    the  829  sq.     Mionnet  Dmct.  dw  IIU.  V.  ppi 

traces  of  the  comparatiTelv  small  ancient  288-297.    SnppL  VIIL  p.  198  n. 
aqnedact  are  still  quite  distinct.     Mnch        *  Gen.  14,  15  **  Hobah,  which  is  on  dn 

more  should  we  expect  like  traces  hei«,  left  band  [north]  of  Daniaaeits.*    la  Gen. 

where  the  supposed  aqueduct  most  have  15,  2,  Abnham  s  lie  ward  Is  *'  EIie«r  of 

been  ten  times  as  large  and  important  Damascus." 
See  above,  pp.  45,  46.  *  2  Sam.  8,  6.  8.     1  Chr.  18,  5.  8. 

*  See  further  on,  under  June  7th.— This        *  1  K.  11,  28-25. 
suppotied  aqueduct  to  Palm3rra  b  men-         *  1  K.  15,  19;  omnp.  til  8.  18.  i 

tioued  by  Pococke,  IL  L  pp  188,  187 ;  by        •  1  K.  15,  17-21. 


Volney,  Riiins  p.  252 ;  by  Seetzen,  Rai-  •  *  1  K.  c.  20.  The  foDowii^  was  one  of 
sen  I.  p  138.  For  the  view  at  the  nresent  the  conditions  proposed:  ^Thoa  ihak 
dny,  which    seom?   to  vary  conriaerably    make  streets  for  thee  in  Damasruis  as  my 


sen  I.  p  138.     For  the  view  at  the  nresent  the  conditions    proposed:    ^Thoa 

r,  which    seem?   to  vary  considerably  make  streets  for  "       '    ~ 

in  t}ie  earlier  one,  see  W.  M.  Thomson  father  made  in  S 

liiblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  768  sq.  ftrs  probably  to  < 
See  Eckhel  Doctr.   Nummor.  IIL  p.         **  1  K.  c  221 


from  tlie  earlier  one,  see  W.  M.  Thomson    father  made  in  Samaiia  ;**  t.  34.    This  re- 
in Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848.  p.  768  sq.  ftrs  probably  to  oommerdal  ookmies. 
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feign  of  Jehoram;  and  was  in  each  case  compelled  to  re* 
tire.' 

The  Syrian  dynasty  was  now  changed.  Benhadad  was  put 
to  death  by  his  servant  Hazael,  who  seized  the  throne,  and  raised 
the  kingdom  of  Damascus  to  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity  and 
power.  He  defeated  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  ;  seized  upon 
•n  the  proTinces  east  of  the  Jordan ;  levied  a  contribution  upon 
Jerusalem  ;  and  reduced  Israel  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary 
kingdom.'  The  son  of  Hazael,  Benhadad  111,  was  thrice  beaten 
by  Joash  king  of  Israel ;  who  recovered  the  cities  which  his 
liiher  had  lost.*  Jeroboam  II,  the  successor  of  Joash,  B.  C. 
825,  drove  the  Syrians  into  still  greater  straits^  took  Damascus, 
and  extended  his  conquests  to  HamatL*  Nevertheless,  more 
than  half  a  century  later,  we  find  Pekah  king  of  Israel  and 
Besin  king  of  Damascus  in  alliance  against  Ahaz  king  of  Judah ; 
and  Bezin  gained  possession  of  Elath  on  the  Bed  Sea.'  In  this 
extremity  Ahaz  invoked  the  aid  of  Tiglath-pileser  king  of 
Assyria.  This  monarch  took  Damascus,  slew  Bezin,  carried  the 
people  into  exile  to  Kir ;  and  thus  all  Syria  about  B.  C.  740 
became  a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire.'  The  city  is  men* 
tioned  by  Jeremiah ;  also  once  by  Ezekiel  during  the  exile,  in 
leference  to  its  trade  with  Tyre ;  and  once  by  Zechariah  after 
the  exQe.' 

Of  the  fortunes  of  Damascus  during  the  Assyrian,  Babylo- 
nian, and  Persian  empires,  under  the  dominion  of  which  it  suc- 
cessively passed,'  there  is  hardly  a  trace  in  history.  The  language 
ai  EzeUel,  above  referred  to,  shows  that  it  continued  to  be  a  mart 
of  manu£Eictures  and  commerce.  After  the  battle  of  Issus, 
B.  C.  333,  all  Syria  came  under  the  power  of  Alexander ;  and 
Damascus,  where  the  harem  and  treasures  of  Darius  had  been 
left,  was  surrendered  to  Parmenio  by  treachery.*  In  the  Syro- 
Orecian  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidse,  the  sovereigns  established 
their  court,  not  at  Damascus,  but  at  Antioch  ;  and  during  their 
wars  with  £gypt,  the  regions  of  Palestine  and  Coelesyria  some- 
thnes  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.^'  In  B.  C.  Ill,  the 
step-brothers  Antiochus  Grypus  and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  di- 
vided Syria  between  them ;  the  latter  received  Phenicia  and 
Ocelesyria,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Damascus.  ^^     The  Jews 

*  2  K  6,  8-2a     ib.  6,  24-^7,  20.  see  2  K.  24,  2.  Jer.  86,  11 ;  to  the  Per- 

*  2  K.  8,  28.   29.-2  K.   10,  82-^6.    tiana,  ArrUn.  Alex.  Z  11.     Stnbo  16.  2. 
Am.  1.  8-6.-2  K.  12,  17.  18.     2  Chr.     2a  p.  766.    Q.  Cart,  a  12.  27. 

24,  28.  24.-2  K.  18,  &  22.  *  Anrian.  Akz,  2.  16.    Q.  Ciurt  8.  12, 

*  2  K.  13,  24.  26.  .18. 

*  2  K.  14,  27.  2a  *•  Polytsn.  4.  16.     Comp.  Zumpt  An- 

*  2  K.  16,  37.    16,  6.  &    Is.  7,  1-9.  nales  pp.  88,  89. 

*  2  K.  16.  7-9.   I&  8,  4  r  oomp.  U  10,  "  Diod.  Sic  Fragm.  84.  80.     Porphyr. 
9.  17,  1  aq.    Jos.  Antt  9.  12.  a  apnd  Eiueb.  p.  62  Scalig.     Jot.  Antt  la 

*  Jer.  49,  23  aq.   Ez.  27,  la  Zech  9, 1.  10.  1. 

*  For  ita  aubjection  to  tbe  Chaldeana, 
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under  Hyrcanus  took  occasion  of  the  weakness  of  this  prince,  to 
extend  their  territory.^  After  various  civil  wars  and  commo* 
tions,  Demetrius  Eucssrus,  fourth  son  of  Grypus,  supported  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  of  Egypt,  took  possession  of  Damascus  as 
king  ;  and  divided  the  empire  of  Syria  with  his  brother  Philip.' 
At  the  invitation  of  the  Jews  opposed  to  Alexander  Jann«uS| 
Demetrius  marched  into  Palestine,  and  defeated  Alexander  at 
Shechem,  B.  C.  88.  On  his  return  he  made  war  against  his 
brother  Philip  ;  but  through  the  aid  of  the  Parthians  waa  over* 
thrown  and  sent  to  Parthia,  where  he  died.'  His  younser 
brother,  Antiochus  Dionysius,  now  seized  upon  Damascus ;  ruled 
over  Syria  for  three  years  ;  and  fell  in  a  battle  with  Aretas  king 
of  Arabia,  B.  C.  84.  The  Damascenes  then  invited  Aretaa  to  be 
their  king,  out  of  hatred  to  a  pretender,  Ptolemy  MennsBm.^ 
Not  long  afterwards  we  find  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia  in  pos- 
session of  Syria ;  and  he  also  subdued  Ptolemaia.  Being  oom* 
polled,  however,  to  defend  his  own  country  against  the  Romans, 
the  latter  meantime  under  Metellus  subdued  Damascus.'  Here 
Pompcy  in  B.  C.  64  received  ambassadors  and  presents  from  the 
neighbouring  kings ;  and  in  the  following  year  all  Syria  became 
a  Boman  province.'  The  Boman  proconsuls  resided  mostly  at 
Antioch ;  rarely  at  Damascus.  It  was  here  that  the  young 
Herod  visited  the  proconsul  Sextus  Caesar,  and  received  from 
him  for  a  while  the  government  of  Goelesyria.^  Here  too  Herod, 
affcer  he  became  king,  built  a  theatre  and  gymnasium,  as  in  other 
cities  out  of  his  dominions.' 

In  the  history  of  the  New  Testament,  Damascus  is  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  conversion,  baptism,  and  earliest  labours  of 
the  apostle  Paul.'  At  that  time  Damascus  was  under  the  tem- 
porary dominion  of  a  later  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petnea ;  and 
was  governed  in  his  name  by  an  ethnarch.  Through  his  agency 
the  Jews  attempted  to  seize  Paul ;  but  the  apostle  escaped 
from  the  city,  being  let  down  in  a  basket  through  a  window  in 
the  wall.*® — It  is  singular  that  Josephus  rarely  mentions  Damas- 
cus after  the  time  of  the  first  Herod.  Yet  great  numbers  of 
Jews  were  resident  in  the  city  during  that  period.  The  same 
historian  relates,  that  on  one  occasion  ten  thousand  Jews  were 
slain  by  the  citizens  ;  and  also  that  most  of  the  women  of  the 
city  were  converts  to  Judaism.'* 

*  Jo«.  Antt  18.  c.  10.  •  Acts  9,  ^27.   2S,  6  tq.   26,  12.  Sa 
»  Jos.  Antt  13.  13. 4.  Porphyr  Ic  p.  67.  Gal.  1,  17. 

*  Jos.  Antt  13.  c.  14.     B.  J.  1.  c  4.  "2  Cor.  11,  82.  88.    For  the  histwy  of 

*  Jos.  Antt  18.  a  15.  Areta^  see  in  VoL  XL  p.  160   [iL  A60  iq.] 

*  Strabo  11.  14.  15.  p.  532.     Jos.  Antt     — Monkish  legendaiy  tradidon  itill  poiols 
18.  16.  4.   ib.  14.  2.  8.     Comp  Zumpt    oot  the  rarioaj  spots  mentioiied  in 


AnnaL  p.  40.  tion  with  the  apoatle,  as  alto  this  window 

*  Jos.  Antt  14.  8.  1.  in  the  wall ;  although  the  wall  itself  has 

*  Ibid.  14.  9.  2,  4,  5.  been  several  times  rebuilt 

*  Jot.  a  J  1.  21.  11.  "  Jot.  B.  J.  2.  20.  2. 
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In  the  following  centuries  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop,  who  was  reckoned  second  in  rank  within  the 
patriarchate  of  AntiocL'  Magnus  of  Damascus  is  enumerated 
among  the  bishops  of  the  council  of  Nicea,  and  also  in  the  synod 
held  at  Antioch  in  A.  D.  340."  Thomas,  a  monophysite,  was 
Inshop  of  Damascus  in  A.  D.  518  ;  and  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  was  expelled  by  the  emperor  Justin  I.* 
Various  others  are  mentioned.  At  the  present  day  there  is  a 
Maionite  bishop ;  and  the  nominal  patriarch  of  Antioch  resides 
•t  Damascus.* 

In  the  wild  conquests  of  early  Muhammedanism,  Damascus 
in  A.  D.  635  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Khalif  'Omar.  His 
two  generals,  Kh&lid  and  Ibn  'Obeideh,  invested  the  city.  The 
emperar  Heraclius  sent  troops  to  relieve  it ;  but  in  vain.  After 
m  n^  of  two  months  the  city  was  taken,  partly  by  storm  and 
partly  by  capitulation.*  The  Khalifi  of  the  house  of  Ommiyeh 
nzed  their  court  at  Damascus ;  which  thus  became  for  the  time 
the  metropolis  of  the  east.  The  Abassides  resided  at  Bagdad,  and 
governed  Damascus  by  a  prefect.'  In  A.  D.  877,  Damascus, 
and  by  d^rees  all  Syria,  was  seized  by  Ahmed  the  first  of  the 
Tulunides  ;  and  retained  by  his  successors  for  about  thirty  years.^ 
They  were  overthrown  by  the  Khalif  Moktefy ;  but  Damascus 
came  not  long  after  under  the  rule  of  the  Ikhshidites;  then 
under  that  of  the  Fatimite  Khali&  of  Egypt ;  who  again  were 
driven  out  by  the  Seljuk  line  in  A.  D.  1075.'  In  the  middle  of 
the  next  century,  A.  D.  1148,  the  army  of  the  crusaders  under 
the  three  sovereigns  Baldwin,  Conrad,  and  Louis  YII,  made  an 
assault  upon  Damascus ;  but  were  compelled  to  retire.*  It 
then  passed  into  the  power  of  Nureddin,  and  afterwards  of  Sala- 
din.'*  In  A.  D.  1260,  Damascus  surrendered  without  resistance 
to  Hulaku  the  leader  of  the  Moguls  ;  the  castle  alone  held  out, 
and  was  besieged  and  captured.*^  In  the  following  centuries  the 
city  often  changed  masters  among  the  various  Muslim  dynas- 
ties. In  A.  D.  1401  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  Tartar  con- 
queror Tamerlane  (Timur  Leng),  who  sent  a  colony  of  its  best 
artisans  to  Samarkand."     The  Mameluks  of  Egypt  afterwards 

"*  Le  QuidD  Oriexii  Christ.  IL  834.  Hist  des  Hans,  IntrodL  libu  VI.  §§  vn,  mu 

*  Ibid.  Gibbon's  Hist  of  the  DecUne  etc.  b.  1,  11 
'  Ibid.  836.  See  also  above,  Vol  I.  pp.  390,  8)13,  400. 
«  Ibid.  698.  [iL  38,  42,  53.]    Comp.  above,  p.  462. 

*  Abnlfeda  AnnaL  I.  p.  222.    Ehnakia  '  Abnlfeda  Annates  11.  p.  250.     D^ 
n,  21.     T.  Hammer's  Geech.  des  Osman.  gnignes  L  c  Tom.  IL  lib.  IX.  o.  1. 
Keichs,  IL  p.  481  sq.— Other  aocoonts  saj  *  Deffnignes  I  c.  Tom.  IL  lib.  IX.  a  2. 
that  the  city  was  loet  Uirough  the  treaoh-  — Ibid.  lib.  X.  o.  1. 

Sf  of  the  father  of  John  of  Damiacns ;  *  Wilken  Gesch.  der  Krenn.  IIL  1.  pw 

maldn  p.  27.    Asseman.  BibL  Or.  11.  p.  241,  and  App.  p.  18. 

97.  >•  Ibid.  UL  u.  pp.  31,  161. 

*  For  the  snocession  and  history  of  the  ".  Wilken  ibid.  VH.  p.  411. 
Ommiodes  and  Abasiidet,  tee  Degnignet  ^  Sherifeddin,  Hlft.  de  Timv  Beo  on 
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held  posaession  of  Damascus.  At  length,  in  the  antmnn  of 
A.  D.  1516,  the  city  was  taken  by  Sultan  BeUm  I ;  and  has 
ever  since  belonged  to  the  Turkish  empire.^  It  is  the  head  of 
a  large  Pashalik,  extending  from  Marrah,  half  way  betweoi 
Hamah  and  Aleppo  on  the  north,  to  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  on 
the  south,  and  from  H&sbeiya  on  the  west  to  Tadmor  in  the 
east ;  including  the  vast  plains  of  Haurfin  and  all  the  r^ion 
towards  the  desert.' 

Like  the  rest  of  Syria,  Damascus  has  ever  been  exposed  to 
earthquakes.  It  seems  however  never  to  have  suffered  from 
them  in  the  same  degree  as  Antioch,  Tiberias,  and  some  other 
places.* 

Such  is  Damascus  and  its  &r  &med  plain ;  and  such  tlie 
outline  of  its  long  history.  Nature  would  seem  to  have  maiked 
out  the  spot  as  the  site  of  an  important  city ;  and  such  it  hat 
always  been  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
tmlike  most  other  ancient  cities,  its  prosperity  has  been  compar- 
atively uninterrupted.  The  waves  of  many  wars  have  rolled  over 
it ;  the  city  and  the  plain  have  often  been  deluged  with  blood  ; 
but  the  traces  of  war  and  pillage  have  never  long  remained.  The 
course  of  its  history  has  been  even.  It  has  rarely  been  the  seat 
of  a  mighty  empire  ;  but  rather  the  head  of  a  petty  kingdom  (v 
of  a  subordinate  province.  Hence,  though  an  oriental  city^  H 
has  never  equalled  a  Nineveh  or  a  Babylon  in  the  greatness  of  its 
power  or  the  grandeur  of  its  edifices  ;  nor  does  it  now  resemble 
them  in  the  depths  of  their  fall  or  the  extent  of  their  ruins.  It  has 
flourished,  while  they  have  fallen  ;  and  even  now  it  continues  to 
flourish  amid  all  the  neglect  and  oppression  of  Turkish  misnile. 
The  glory  of  Damascus  is  its  splendid  plain,  sparkling  and  gush- 
ing with  streams  and  fountains  from  the  Barada.  Without  the 
waters  of  this  river,  the  plain  would  be  a  desert ;  with  them  it  is 
an  earthly  paradise,  luxuriating  with  fields  of  the  heaviest  grain, 
as  also  with  groves  and  orchards  of  the  finest  fruit.  Damascus 
is  still  a  gem,  "the  eye  of  the  whole  east."  * 

PLACES  IN   THE   ENVIBOKS  OF   DAMASCUS. 

There  are  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus,  which 
are  of  interest  as  connected  with  the  history  and  topography  of 

Tamerian,  par  Le  Croix,  Par.  1723,  lib.        ■  For  earthqnakas  in  1189,  1157,  and 

y.  c  24-27.  Tom  UL  pp.  8I2-S47.   De-  1170,  see  Degnignes  Hist,  dea  Hmu,  H. 

gmgI]e^  Tom.  IV.  p.  806  tq.  Germ.     v.  pp.  474,  494,  627,  Germ.    For  that  of 

Hammer  Gesch.  der  Oomui.  Reiohs  IL  p.  1759,  see  ¥01067*8  Voyage  I.  p.  876  sq. 

481  sq.  For  the  last  terrible  earOiqQaka  of  Jan.  t 

*  V.  Hammer  ibid.  1837,  by  which  Safed  was  destrojed  and 

*  A  sketch  of  tlie  histoiy  of  Damascus  Tiberias  overthrown,  see  abore  in  VoL  IL 
in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy,  pp.  881  sq.  422  sq.  [iiL  254  iq.  821  sq.] 
aae  in  YQlne/s  Voyage  IL  p.  280  sq.  *  See  aboTe,  p.  458. 
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the  city  and  plain  ;  and  there  is  one  at  least  having  relation  too 
with  the  Bible.  Such  places  are  Salihiyeh  and  the  Wely  upon 
the  ridge  beyond ;  Wh  of  which  I  visited.  It  was  formerly, 
also,  not  unusual  for  travellers  to  make  an  excursion  to  Saida- 
n&ya  and  its  fiunous  convent  of  nuns ;  ^  as  also  less  often  to 
Helbdn."  I  would  gladly  have  done  the  same,  but  my  time 
was  too  far  spent.  In  the  following  October,  however,  Saida- 
nAya  and  other  places  beyond  were  visited  and  examined  by 
Messrs  Bobson,  Porter,  and  Bamett ;  and  a  full  account  of  the 
excursion  and  of  the  convents  of  that  region  has  been  published 
by  Mr  Porter.'  By  him  and  Dr  Paulding  I  was  also  furnished 
with  copious  notes  respecting  Helbdn. — Jobar,  the  Jewish  place 
of  pilgnmage,  half  an  hour  northeast  of  Damascus,  I  did  not 
visit.* 

Sdlihiyeh. — This  is  a  long  and  very  narrow  village,  stretch* 
ing  for  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  foot  of  Jcbel  Kasytln.  From 
the  B&b  es-Sfilihiyeh  a  strait  road  runs  from  Damascus  N.  W. 
to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  village.  The  distance  is  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  This  road  is  paved  with  hewn  or  flat 
stones,  and  has  a  ditch  on  each  side  with  side  walks  beyond, 
next  the  garden  walls,  for  foot  passengers.'  It  is  probably  the 
only  road  of  the  kind  in  Syria.  On  the  southwest  of  it  is  the 
Merj. 

S&lih!yeh  lies  slightly  above  the  cultivated  plain ;  and  is 
watered  by  the  Tezid,  the  northernmost  and  highest  of  the 
canals  taken  out  from  the  Barada.  The  village  is  regarded  as  a 
suburb  of  Damascus.  Here  are  fine  gardens  and  the  summer 
residences  of  the  wealthy  Damascenes.  The  place  is  supposed 
to  contain  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  mountain  side 
above  are  several  excavated  grottos  ;  some  of  them  quite  exten- 
sive.' Jjbel  Kasytln  is  here  yellow  and  naked  ;  almost  like  the 
mountains  along  the  Nile,  though  somewhat  less  desert. 

Kuhbet  Seiydr, — Passing  tbjt)ugh  the  southwestern  quarter 
of  Salihiyeh,  the  road  winds  gradually  up  the  part  of  the  moun- 
tain next  to  the  chasm  of  the  Barada.  It  is  a  narrow  and 
crooked  pass,  cut  deeply  in  the  limestone  rock.  On  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  just  on  the  left  of  the  road,  is  an  open  Wely,  a 
dome  like  a  small  temple,  called  Knbbet  Seiyar.^  This  spot 
commands  the  celebrated  view  of  Damascus  and  its  plain.     The 

*  So  Matmdrell  imdor  Maj  2nd ;  also        *  Comp.  Pococke,  IL  L  p.  126.    Seetien 
Pococke,   II.   L   pp.    130-135.      Brown's     Reisen  L  p.  13a 

Trav.  p.  405.     The  latter  passed  thence         •  Pococke  II.  L  p.  126. 

orer  the  mountain  to  Ba'albek.  ^  This  is  the  current  name,  hy  which  the 

*  Pococke  ibid.    p.    135.       He    writes  We^y  is  known  to  the  missionaries.   Trar- 
'  Helbone.'  ellers  usually  speak  of  it  as  Kubbet  en- 

*  Biblioth.  Sao.  July  1S54,  pp.  433-455.  Nusr ;   comp.  lAnds  of  the  Bible,  IL  p. 

*  For  Jobar,  see  Lrfuids  of  the  Bible,  IL  870. 
p.  881  iq. 
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view  is  indeed  a  glorious  one  ;  thou^  it  differs  not  greatly,  in 
its  main  features,  from  that  above  described  as  piesented  firom 
the  mound  near  the  eastern  gate  of  the  citjf!'  Tet  as  this  point 
is  so  much  higher,  being  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  city,  the 
whcde  prospect  is  far  more  map-like  and  magnificent.  It  is 
however  less  extensive  than  the  other  towards  the  n(Mrth  and  north- 
east ;  a  portion  of  that  part  of  the  plain  being  here  shut  out 
from  view  by  the  projecting  shoulder  of  Jebel  Kasytn.' 

Directly  below  the  spectator  is  the  Meij,  vdth  the  river  running 
through  it ;  and  beyond  is  the  city  lying  also  along  the  river,  most- 
ly on  the  south  ;  while  the  great  suburb  Meid&n  (Bace*cour8e) 
stretches  along  the  Haj  route  south  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  hal£ 
All  is  embosomed  in  trees  ;  and  the  trees  in  the  plain  mark  in 
general  the  extent  of  the  irrigation.  Towards  the  southwest  the 
trees  and  gardens  extend  about  two  miles  from  the  city  ;  but 
towards  the  east  they  reach  as  far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish 
them.  The  tract  covered  by  them  on  that  side  of  the  city  must 
be  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  length  from  west  to  east  along 
the  river ;  with  an  average  breadth  of  some  six  or  seven  miles. 
There  are  likewise  many  isolated  villages  in  the  southeast, 
south,  and  southwest,  with  extensive  gardens  and  orchards 
around  them. 

As  the  eye  looks  east  and  northeast,  on  the  left  of  the 
eity,  the  plain  seems  interminable.  Across  the  city,  between 
E.  and  S.  E.  are  seen  th^  distant  Telltll  beyond  the  lakes.  The 
latter  we  could  not  distinguish.  Between  S.  E.  and  S.  the  plain 
stretches  away  to  Hauran  ;  the  distant  mountains  of  which  are 
dimly  seen.  Then  come  the  hills  of  Jebel  Mani'a  beyond  the 
A'waj  ;  and  the  shorter  and  lower,  line  of  Jebel  Aswad  on  this 
side.  In  the  southwest  these  ranges  are  seen  not  to  connect 
with  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  but  to  run  out  as  low  lines  of 
hills  from  an  elevated  plain.  Jebel  Aswad  ends  near  Kesweh  ; 
so  that  below  that  place  the  course  of  the  A'waj  is  in  the  plain. 

Just  back  of  the  Wely  one  can  also  look  down  into  the 
chasm  of  the  Barada,  as  it  issues  upon  the  plain.  It  is  very 
narrow,  having  very  little  soil  at  the  bottom  with  trees  along  the 
water.  Indeed  the  bed  of  the  valley  is  every  where  full  of  trees. 
On  this  side  of  the  river  pass  down  the  two  great  canals,  the 
Yezid  and  the  Taurah ;  wlule  beyond  the  stream  are  the  two 
smaller  branches  from  above,  and  another  is  taken  out  just  here. 
Ko  road  passes  along  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.  The  rocky 
sides  are  precipitous  and  about  six  hundred  feet  high.  The 
strata  are  veiy  much  dislocated  and  broken. 

>  See  above,  p.  458.  £.  S.  £.     Cham  at  Stk  Wa4j  Bandft, 

*  Bearings  firom  Knbbet  Seiyar :  Jebel    N.  W. 
eah-Sheikh,  W.  by  S.    Middle  of  the  city 
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Hdbdfi, — ^Parallel  to  the  valley  of  the  Barada,  in  the  north- 
easty  and  about  an  boor  and  a  half  distant  fiom  it,  is  another 
smaller  valley,  which  descends  by  a  stroighter  course  fifom  abov« 
Helbdn  ;  breaks  through  a  wall  of  rock  by  a  chasm  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Derlj  ;  and  then  crossing  the  Saluia  to  Ma'raba,  finds  a 
Sassage  through  the  last  ridge  by  the  chasm  whidi  bounds 
ebel  Easytln  on  the  northeast.  Here,  at  its  mouth,  is  situated 
the  village  of  Burzeh,  one  hour  distant  fifom  the  east  gate  of 
the  city,  N.  14^  E.  Helbdn  is  nearly  north  of  Damascus,  three 
and  a  hstlf  hours  distant  from  it.  The  general  course  of  tiie 
valley  from  Helbdn  to  Burzeh  is  S.  S.  £.  or  8.  by  E.  Just 
above  Ma'raba  a  branch  enters  it  coming  from  Menln  in  tiie 
north.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley,  which  spreads  out  into  a 
ftrtile  tract,  is  called  Wady  Helbdn ;  below  the  first  chasm  it 
takes  the  name  of  Wady  Derlj ;  while  the  lower  chasm  is 
known  as  Wady  Ma'raba. 

There  are  several  fountains  in  this  valley.  The  first  is  half 
an  hour  above  Helbdn,  sending  forth  a  stream  of  pure  water  fiom 
a  small  cave.  In  the  villa^  itself  is  a  fountam  by  the  mosk. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  nirther  down,  at  liie  mouth  of  the 
chasm  above  Dertj,  is  'Ain  Sahib  ;  its  waters  drive  a  mill.  From 
'Ain  Sahib  to  Ma'raba  is  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  the  valley  here 
imtting  its  way  through  the  northern  Sahra.  At  Ma'raba  is 
another  fountain ;  and  a  stream  also  comes  down  from  Menln. 
Between  Ma'raba  and  Burzeh  is  a  distance  of  about  forty-five 
minutes.  From  'Ain  Sahib  a  path  leads  along  the  northwest 
border  of  the  Sahra,  S.W.  by  W.  to  the  head  of  Wady  Besslma ; 
the  distance  being  about  an  hour. 

The  rocky  walls  of  the  chasm  above  'Ain  Sahib  are  almost 
perpendicular,  and  are  several  hundred  feet  high.  A  path  has 
been  hewn  out  in  the  rock  along  the  chasm  on  the  right  side  at 
the  stream.  Over  it  in  one  place  is  a  niche,  as  for  a  statue ; 
and  there  are  also  sarcophagi  or  tombs  excavated  in  the  rock  on 
both  sides  of  the  chasm. 

Wady  Helbdn  itself  is  an  hour  or  more  in  length,  and  more 
open ;  though  still  shut  in  by  high  and  rugged  sides.  The 
bottom  is  a  strip  of  level  ground,  everywhere  well  cultivated. 
In  the  northern  part  are  many  walnut  trees  ;  as  also  apricot  and 
other  fruit  trees.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley 
there  are  well  kept  vineyards.  Every  available  spot  is  carefiilly 
planted  with  vines.  Even  places  so  steep,  that  the  vine  dresser 
can  approach  them  only  with  difficulty,  are  made  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  grapes.  The  vine  is  the  chief  product  of  the 
place.  In  Damascus  the  grapes  are  greatly  esteemed  for  their 
rich  flavour  ;  and  firom  them  is  made  the  best  and  most  highly 
prized  wine  of  the  country. 
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The  village  of  Helbdn  is  about  half  an  hour  below  the  upper 
fountain,  or  nearly  midway  of  the  valley.  There  are  many 
ruins  in  and  around  it,  but  mostly  dilapidated  ;  and  hewn  stones, 
capitals,  friezes,  and  broken  columns,  are  built  into  the  walls  of 
the  modem  dwellings.  On  the  west  of  the  village  is  an  exten- 
sive ruin,  supposed  to  have  been  once  a  temple.  On  some  of  the 
blocks  are  fragments  of  Greek  inscriptions  no  longer  legible. 

The  missionaries  are  probably  right  in  regarding  this  place 
as  the  Helbon  of  Scripture ;  with  the  wine  of  which  Tyre  was 
furnished  from  Damascus.'  The  "wine  of  Helbon"  is  still 
fiunous ;  and  Damascus  must  always  have  been  the  natural 
channel  for  its  export. — So  far  as  the  mere  name  is  concerned,  it 
is  true  that  Aleppo,  in  Arabic  Haleb,  might  also  represent  the 
bibUcal  Helbon.'  But  Aleppo  produces  no  wine  of  any  reputa- 
tion ;'  nor  is  Damascus  the  natural  channel  of  commerce  between 
Aleppo  and  Tyre. 

Eureiry, — ^From  Helbdn  a  path  leads  across  the  mountainB 
westwards,  in  two  and  a  quarter  hours,  to  the  small  village  of 
Efry,  an  hour  north  of  'Am  Fijeh.  From  Efry  there  is  a  rugged 
and  difficult  path,  still  across  the  mountains,  (some  of  them 
basaltic,)  to  the  village  of  Hureiry,  two  and  a  half  hours  farther 
west.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Wady  Hureiry^  a  long 
valley  which  Ues  parallel  to  the  plain  of  Zebedfiny,  and  ia  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  high  range  of  hills.  It  runs  to  the  valley  of 
the  Barada  just  below  the  Stlk ;  from  which  the  village  of 
Hureiry  is  distant  about  an  hour  an(>  a  quarter. 

In  the  village  there  are  some  remains  of  antiquity,  conasting 
of  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  columns.  Near  by  the  publio 
fountain  is  a  stone  with  a  long  Greek  inscription,  now  defiM^ 
and  illegible. 

This  region  is  traversed  by  no  great  road ;  and  has  rarely 
been  visited  except  by  the  missionaries,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring it.  Pococke  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  only  earlier 
traveller,  whose  route  came  at  all  in  contact  with  it.  He  passed 
from  Saidan&ya  westwards  by  Menin  and  then  between  Helbdn 
and  Derij  to  the  Barada  two  miles  below  Fijeh,  probably  at 
Bessima.^ 

'  Ek.  27,  18  "  DamascDfl  was  thy  mer-  22.  p.  735.    AthensiiB  likewiae  aaaigiis  it 

olumt ...  in  the  wine  of  Helbon  and  white  to  DamascuB ;  L  p.  22. 
nooL"  *  According  to  Dr  RnMell,  Teiy  littl* 

'  See  Geaen.  Theaanr.  p.  473  sq.     Heb.  wine  is  produced  at  Aleppo^  and  that  of  a 

Lex.  art  *)Habn .    Strabo  also  speaks  of  poor    quality.      Russell's   Aleppo^   Land. 

the  wine  of  CAJi/y6on  m  Syria,  as  among  1794.  VoL  I.  p.  80  sq. 
the  luxuries  of  the  Persian  kings;  15.  8  Pooocke  XL  l  p.  185. 
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FBOM     DAMA80U8    TO     BA'ALBBK. 

I  WAS  now  about  to  enter  npon  the  third  and  lart  division  of 
mj  loumey.  My  general  plan  was  to  visit  'A^jar,  Ba'albek,  and 
JEUUeh,  proceeding  as  far  north  as  time  and  circumstances  would 
permit ;  and  then  returnrthrough  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon 
to  Beirtit.  The  Bev.  Mr  Bobeon^  senior  missionary  in  Damafr- 
ouSy  was  henceforth  to  be  my  companion.  He  took  along  his 
intelligent  head  servant  Jiijis  (Gkorge),  who  acted  as  purveyor 
aad  cook ;  and  we  were  weU  provided  for.  Besh&rah  continued 
with  me,  and  the  tent  and  general  arrang^nents  all  remained 
the  same.  We  hired  anew  the  Dmze  muleteers,  who  had 
brought  me  from  Hftsbeiya ;  and  kept  them  to  the  end  of  our 
journey. 

Monday  J  June  7th.  It  took  some  time  to  get  all  things  in 
readiness  this  morning  ;  and  it  was  7.35  before  we  set  off  fifom 
Mr  Bobson's  house.  Mr  Porter  accompanied  us  for  a  time  on 
oar  way.  We  were  half  an  hour  in  passing  through  the  city  to 
the  B&b  es-S&lihiyeh  ;  from  which  we  issu^  at  8.05.  Here  we 
were  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  custom  house  officers ;  the  first  I 
had  seen  since  entering  the  country  at  Beirtit.  They  were  veiy 
good-natured,  their  object  being  merely  a  bakhshUh.  This  my 
companions  well  understood  ;  and,  keeping  on  our  way,  we  were 
at  last  beyond  the  reach  of  their  importunities. 

After  ten  minutes  we  crossed  tne  Taurah,  the  largest  of  all 
the  canals,  by  a  bridge  ;  and  at  8.20  entered  the  southwestern 
end  of  Salihiyeh.  Here  we  crossed  the  Tezld,  the  other  large 
canal,  which  waters  the  village  and  its  gardens.  We  now 
climbed  the  steep  and  rocky  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  ;  and 
at  8.50  reached  the  Kubbet  Seiy&r,  elevated  seven  hunched  feet 
above  the  city.  Here  we  stopped  to  admire  and  enjoy  the 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  city  and  plain  spread  out  under  our 

VoL.IlL-40» 
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feet.'  It  was  my  last  lingering  gaze  upon  Damascus  ;  and  the 
scene  recurs  often  to  my  mind  as  the  memory  of  a  glorious  yision. 

Leaving  the  Wely  at  9.10,  we  began  to  descend  by  a  wind- 
ing, and  in  one  place  steep  path,  towards  Dummar.  The  road 
crosses  the  points  of  several  ridges  jutting  out  on  the  right.  On 
one  of  these  we  met  Mr  Wood,  the  British  consul,  returning 
thus  early  from  BlMdn.  At  9.50  we  came  to  Dummar,  a  poor 
village,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Barada.  Near  the  village  is  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  river,  by  which  the  main  road  to  Beirdt 
crosses  to  the  southwestern  side,  and  passes  on  along  the  northern 
margin  of  the  Sahra  to  Dim&s.  The  direct  and  shortest  road  to 
the  Sttk  and  Zebed4ny  likewise  crosses  here,  and  thus  avoids  the 
great  curve  which  the  river  makes  towards  the  north.  It  strikes 
ihe  river  again  at  Deir  K&ndn. 

We  desired  to  visit  'Ain  el-Fijeh,  and  therefore  remained  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  In  order  to  reach  Bessima,  the  vil- 
li^ next  below  Fijeh,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  considerable 
circuit  through  a  part  of  the  northern  Sahra ;  since  the  chasm 
of  the  Barada  just  below  Bessima  is  so  very  narrow  and  pre- 
cipitous, as  to  admit  of  ho  road.  W#  kept  along  the  river  and 
the  Yezfd  until  10.10,  and  then  turned  north  among  hills.  The 
Yezid  is  taken  out  at  a  point  near  H&my,  a  village  higher  up ; 
where  also  is  another  bridge  over  the  Barada. 

We  had  now  crossed  the  S&lihiyeh  ridge  ;  but  here,  instead 
of  a  second  parallel  ridge,  as  on  the  Mezzeh  road,'  there  is  con- 
nected with  it  a  tract  of  whitish  conical  hills,  which  we  had 
seen  from  that  road.  Among  these  we  now  entered.  Here  Mr 
Porter  bade  us  ferewell,  and  returned  to  Damascus.  The  road 
continued  to  wind  among  these  hills  till  10.45,  when  we  came 
out  upon  the  Sahra  ;  our  course  being  about  N.  N.  W.  The 
barren  tract  now  before  us  is  an  extension  of  the  same  Sahra 
which  we  had  crossed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  is  here 
less  wide,  and  slopes  much  towards  the  southeast.  It  runs  on 
northeasterly,  back  of  the  range  of  Kasytln  and  Kalamtn, 
for  a  long  distance  beyond  Menin  ;  and  is  said  to  be  separated 
only  by  a  line  of  low  lulls  from  the  plain  of  Jertid.  We  con- 
tinued to  rise  upon  it  gradually,  on  the  same  course,  directly 
towards  a  high  rocky  ridge  before  us,  which  seemed  to  be  its 
northern  boundary.  All  at  once,  however,  at  11.30,  we  came  to 
the  brow  of  a  deep  valley,  passing  down  W.  by  S.  along  the 
base  of  the  high  ridge  to  the  river  at  Bessima.  Descending  into 
it  we  kept  on  through  vineyards  and  orchards  of  fig  trees,  and 
reached  Bessima  and  the  river  at  12  o'clock.  The  high  rocky 
ridge  extends  from  Menin  to  Bessima  ;  and  through  it  is  broken 

'  For  a  doBoriptioii,  see  above,  p.  470.  '  Seo  above,  p.  440. 
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ibe  chasm  below  Helbdn.  Besaima  lies  in  a  little  basin  on  tbe 
Barada,  entirely  shut  in  by  high  ledges  of  rock,  through  which 
the  river  breaks  by  narrow  clefts  alx)ve  and  below  the  village. 
The  little  tract  of  soil  is  wholly  planted  with  fruit  trees  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  get  their  supply  of  vegetables  fiom 
Damascus. 

Bessima  is  situated  at  an  angle  of  the  Barada  ;  where  that 
river,  having  pursued  a  general  course  of  E.  S.  E.  from  the  vil- 
hge  es-Stlk,  suddenly  turns  and  runs  for  an  hour  nearly  due 
•oath  by  Ashraf  iyeh  to  Judeideh.  Below  Judeideh  it  turns  east 
for  hali*  an  hour  ;  and  then  again  south  for  the  same  distance  ; 
while  close  in  the  angle  thus  formed  is  situated  the  village  of 
H&my.  It  afterwards  runs  southeast,  by  a  winding  course  at 
first  to  Dummar,  and  so  to  Mezzeh.  The  direct  road  to  es-Silk, 
which  crosses  at  Dummar,  keeps  along  the  stream  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  goes  on  straight  to  Judeideh  ;  leaving  H&my  on 
the  right  and  Tasseiya  on  the  left ;  neither  of  them  visible, 
though  quite  near,  being  concealed  by  the  foliage.  Th^  distance 
between  Dummar  and  Judeideh  is  an  hour  and  twenty  nunutes. 
From  Judeideh  the  road  strikes  up  across  the  margin  of  the 
Bahra  on  a  straight  course  towards  Deir  K&non ;  to  which  it 
descends  by  a  shallow  side  Wady.  Thence  it  follows  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  Stlk.  All  the  villages  between 
Judeideh  and  Deir  K&non  are  on  the  left  bank. 

From  Hdmy  to  Ashraf  iyeh  Seetzen  passed  by  a  direct  road 
across  the  hills ;  and  probably  also  a  road  leads  thither  from 
Judeideh  along  the  river.  But  between  Ashraf  iyeh  and  Bea- 
slma,  a  distance  of  twenty  minutes,  there  is  no  road  for  horses, 
except  along  the  bed  of  the  stream  for  much  of  the  way.'  The 
(mly  path  for  persons  on  foot  is  through  a  tunnel,  hewn  along  the 
bottom  of  the  precipitous  cliff  of  limestone  conglomerate.  This 
passage  is  narrow,  but  high  enough  fer  a  man  to  walk  nearly 
erect.  We  saw  the  entrance  from  Bessima,  and  it  extends 
nearly  to  Ashraf  iyeh.  My  companion  had  once  passed  through 
it,  sending  his  horse  around  to  the  other  end. 

This  is  the  tunnel  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  as  being 
held  by  some  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  aqueduct,  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Barada  were  once  conducted  to  Palmyra.*  I  have 
also  suggested  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  hypothesis.  In 
the  absence  of  all  farther  legitimate  traces,  it  would  seem  much 
more  probable,  that  this  passage  was  intended  to  carry  water  from 
the  river  to  the  parts  of  the  Sahra  below  Ashraf  iyeh.  Yet  I  am 
not  aware,  that  any  remains  of  such  irrigation  now  exist.    There 

*  Seetzen  says,  the  hones  had  to  Trade        *  See  more  on  this  siq>posed  aqoeduel 
tiuongh  the  stream  six  times ;  Reisen  I.  p.     ahoTe,  pp.  463,  464. 
188. 
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aie  said  also  to  be  tracee  of  an  aqaednct  on  the  way  to  d-FQeh, 
which  we  did  not  notice.^ 

From  Besstma  the  road  clings  to  the  river,  and  enten  at  onee 
a  Teiy  narrow,  deep,  and  precipitous  chasm,  with  hirii  ragged 
peaks  on  each  side,  leaving  mlj  room  for  a  patli  along  the  stream. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  along  the  whole  river. 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  sides  begin  to  recede  a  little ; 
and  just  here  is  the  small  but  beautiful  fountain, ' Ain  d-Khndri^ 
of  the  purest  water.  It  is  near  the  river,  and  runs  into  it ;  and 
was  now  surrounded  by  a  plot  of  fine  green  sward.  The  valley  dP 
the  river  now  became  somewhat  more  open.  At  12.30  we  i 
to  the  village  of  Fljeh  ;  and  at  12.35  to  the  great  fountain. 

The  course  of  the  valley  just  here  is  about  fifom  west  to  i 
and  the  fountain  issues  from  under  the  northern  hilL  The  road 
makes  a  short  sweep  away  from  the  river,  in  order  to  pass  afaote 
the  fountain.  The  latter  bursts  forth  at  once  a  flill  lai^  stream, 
considerably  larger  than  the  Barada  higher  up,  and  comparing 
well  in  dze  with  the  great  fountain  at  Tell  el-Kfidy ;  though  the 
water  is  less  beautiful  and  sparkling  than  that  at  Bftnifia.  The 
stream  tumbles  and  foams  along  its  rocky  bed  to  the  Barada,  a 
distance  of  some  twenty  rods ;  it  is  so  broad  and  deep  and  vident, 
that  no  one  would  undertake  to  ford  it.  We  went  with  some 
difficulty  to  the  junction,  and  found  the  stream  fiom  the  foul* 
tain  to  be  still  the  most  abundant  and  powerfol ;  although  neariy 
one  third  of  it  is  led  off  directly  from  the  source  by  a  canal  fiv 
irrigation.  The  water  of  the  stream  is  sweet,  pure,  and  limpid ; 
whUe  the  Barada,  as  it  comes  from  above,  is  turbid. 

The  fountain  issues  just  below  the  road,  from  a  small  cavern 
with  two  low  openings  ;  one  of  which  shows  the  remains  of  a 
low  arch.  Directly  over  this  spot  is  an  ancient  platform,  partly 
of  rock,  and  partly  of  heavy  masonry  of  large  squared  stones. 
On  this  platform,  a  few  feet  back,  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
temple,  about  ten  yards  by  eleven,  built  of  large  hewn  stones ; 
but  without  a  trace  of  any  portico,  columns,  or  other  omamenta 

A  few  feet  south  of  the  orifice  of  the  fountain  is  another 
lower  structure,  built  up  firom  the  bed  of  the  stream.  It  consists 
of  two  i>arallel  walls  jutting  out  southeast  from  the  high  bank, 
each  thirty-seven  feet  long  and  six  feet  thick ;  joined  together  in 
the  rear  by  a  wall  twenty-seven  feet  long  and  four  fi^t  thick, 
resting  against  the  bank.  On  the  top  of  these  side  walls  are 
the  remains  of  a  very  heavy  arch  of  large  stones,  which  wouU 
seem  to  have  covered  the  whole  interior,  and  thus  formed  a  verf 
strong  vaulted  chamber.     The  vault  must  have  been  at  least 

*  I  toppote  tiiit  to  be  the  aqnedoot  de-  ftod  that  he  tneed  It  ■'  Ibr  abooC  fbv 
•cribed  by  Pooocke,  IL  L  p.  136.  He  milea*'  The  acooncj  of  the  lUf  irf 
lajt  it  begini  almoet  a  mile  below  F\)y ;    m*7  be  queelioiied. 
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fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high«  Along  the  onteide  of  the  side  walk 
project  large  slanting  stones^  like  the  ornamented  ledge  or  cornice 
of  the  platform  of  a  temple.^  In  front,  towards  the  stream,  was 
a  sort  of  large  portal,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  that  side. 
In  the  back  wall  within,  not  far  above  the  ground,  is  an  oblong 

Quadrangular  opening,  as  if  a  branch  of  the  fountain  once  issued 
iiere  ;  and  low  down  in  each  of  the  side  walls,  towards  the  front, 
is  likewise  an  opening  as  if  for  the  water  to  flow  out.  There  are 
also  niches  in  the  sides  and  at  the  end.  Just  south  of  the  front 
lies  the  fragment  of  a  column,  perhaps  a  pedestal  We  could 
DOt  resist  the  conclusion,  that  this  structure  was  once  a  vaulted 
i^tfonn  sustaining  a  small  temple,  erected  over  an  artificial 
branch  of  the  fountain.  The  workmanship  is  simple  and  rude  ; 
and  points  to  a  high  antiquity. 

The  fountain  and  the  stream  below  are  embosomed  in  the 
dense  foliage  of  orchards  and  groves.  We  took  our  lunch  upon 
the  huge  stones  of  the  ancient  temple  platform,  under  the  thick 
shade  of  walnut  and  other  trees,  with  the  song  of  nightingaleSi 
and  amid  the  rushing  of  these  mountain  streams. 

In  this  fountain  we  have  another  example  of  the  popular 
usage,  followed  also  by  Arabian  geographers,  which  regards  as  the 
source  of  a  river,  not  its  most  distant  head,  but  its  most  copious 
fountain.'  Thus  Edrisi  writes,  that  "  the  waters  which  irrigate 
the  Ghtltah,  come  from  a  source  called  el-Fijeh,  which  rises  upon 
the  mountain  ;  they  flow  down  from  the  mountain  with  a  noise 
and  roaring,  which  is  heard  at  a  great  distance.'^'  Abulfeda 
says :  ^^  The  source  of  the  river  of  Damascus  is  under  a  temple 
called  el-Fijeh.  .  .  .  Afterwards  it  unites  with  a  rivfer  called 
Barada  ;  and  from  hence  come  all  the  rivers  of  Damascus."  * 
Yet  the  true  source  of  the  Barada,  as  we  shall  see,  is  several 
hours  further  up  the  mountain. 

The  valley  of  the  Barada  at  this  point,  although  tilled  in 
some  parts,  is  shut  in  by  walls  not  less  than  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet  in  height,  sharp,  rugged,  and  picturesque.  The 
mountain  ridge,  through  which  the  river  here  breaks  in  order  to 
reach  Bessima,  would  seem  to  be  a  branch  running  ofif  about  E. 
by  N.  from  the  main  ridge  lying  next  below  the  plateau  of  Deir 
el-'Ashayir  and  Zebedany.  This  branch  ridge  terminates  at 
Menin  in  a  high  bluff".  The  interval  on  the  west,  between  it  and 
the  parent  ridge,  is  not  depressed ;  but  is  mostly  high  uneven 
table  land,  extending  quite  along  on  the  west  of  Helbon.     Or, 

^  Compare  the  platform  of  the  temple  *  Edrisi  par  Jaab.  I  p.  850. 

at  Deir  el-'Ashayir;  see  above,  p.  437.  *  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KAbler,  p.  15.— To  Hm 

■  This  illustrates  the  case  of  the  Jordan ;  same  effect  writes  Ibn  el- Wardi,  ExoerpL 

lee  above,  pp.  412,  418.— So  too  the  foim-  in  Abulf.  Tab.  Sjr.  p.  174.  Also  Lex.  Geogr. 

tain  of  'Anjar  and  thuae  of  the  Orontei  in  Schiilteu's  Ind.  Geogr.  ad  Vit  Salad,  art, 

near  HrirmoL  Phaiha, 
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mther,  it  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  tbiee  moimtaan  ridgei 
by  the  vaQeys  of  Efry  and  Horeiry,  which  ran  eouth  to  tiie 
Barada.  The  valley  of  the  Barada,  from  this  point  to  the  Btk, 
18  Bomewhat  more  open ;  but  it  has  this  branch  ridge  on  the 
south,  and  the  tract  of  high  table  land  on  the  nortL 

We  left  'Ain  el-Fijeh  at  1.55,  following  up  the  road  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  At  2.20  we  parsed  Deir  Mukdrifn 
and  at  2.35  Kefr  Zeit.  We  were  opposite  Deir  E&n8n,  on  the 
wmih  bank,  at  2.45  ;  and  at  3  o'clock  were  overagaanst  el- 
Huseiniyeh,  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  At  3.15  we  came 
to  el-Eefr ;  and  proceeded  five  minutes  further  W.  N.  W.  to  the 
rains  of  a  Grecian  temple,  on  a  projecting  point,  overiooldng  the 
river  and  valley.  Here  are  many  fisJlen  columns,  measuring 
thirty-one  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  of  them  nineteen  feet  two 
inches  in  length.  There  are  also  immense  Corinthian  capitals ; 
and  two  comers  of  a  pediment,  very  massive  and  much  ora»- 
mented.  The  portico  was  towards  the  river,  and  the  pedestals 
€i  its  two  eolumns  are  still  in  place.  The  temple  was  small, 
but  massive,  well  wrought  and  highly  ornamented,  with  a  sculp* 
tured  pediment  and  double  cornice.  In  the  vicinity  are  hewn 
stones  scattered  or  built  into  walls. 

Betuming  to  el-Eefr,  we  left  that  village  at  3.30,  and  im- 
mediately crossed  the  river  by  a  bridge  to  the  south  side.  On  the 
north  bank,  near  the  bridge,  is  a  broad  low  Tell,  the  top  of  which 
is  cultivated.  We  now  came  into  the  direct  road  firom  Damas- 
cus, which  we  henceforth  followed.  At  3.40  we  were  opposite 
the  small  village  of  Berheleiya  on  the  north  bank.  The  path 
now  rises  along  the  lower  part  of  the  high  precipitous  hill  on 
the  south  ;  and  at  3.55  we  had  the  large  village  of  Stlk  Wady 
Barada  below  us  on  the  right,  on  the  south  bank.  ^  Ten  minutes  be- 
yond this  village,  the  valley,  the  upward  course  of  which  from  Deir 
Ktodn  is  about  northwest,  sweeps  round  to  the  southwest  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  ;  and  then  turns  again  nearly  due  west.  This 
short  portion  of  the  valley  forms  the  pass  of  the  SClk,  shut  in  on 
the  southeast  by  the  western  end  of  the  high  cliff  just  mentioned, 
and  on  the  northwest  by  precipitous  rocky  cliffs  of  like  altitude. 
The  walls  of  the  chasm  are  here  not  more  than  fifty  yards  apart 
Just  in  the  middle  of  this  pass  the  river  in  its  deep  narrow  bed 
IS  spanned  by  a  good  modern  bridge  of  a  suigle  arch  ;  and  the 
road  from  this  point  continues  along  on  the  northern  bank.  We 
came  to  the  bridge  at  4.10  ;  and  crossing  it,  stopped  for  a  time 

*  This  IB  the  last  village  in  the  yallej  of  perfect,   and  in  tome   things  errooeoQa ; 

the  Bacada.    I  have  been  careful,  in  the  pp.  2,  8.     Yet  some  later  trayellera  seeoi 

preceding  aooonnt,  to  give  the  name  and  merely  to  have  copied  from  him ;  e.  g.  Q. 

position  of  eveir  village  along  the  valley.  Robinson,  Travels  IL  p.  118 ;  Rnssegger^ 

The  aoooont  of  BwdLhardt  is  very  im-  L  p.  173. 
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to  enjoy  ihe  ffrandeor  of  the  ecene,  and  examine  tbe  lemanui  of 
antiquity.    All  is  here  wild,  desolate,  and  impressiTe. 

In  the  village  es-Stdc  are  said  to  be  traces  of  ancient  foon* 
dations  and  dwellings ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream  are 
columns  and  other  remains  in  various  places.  There  are  many 
tombs  excavated  in  the  cliffii  beyond  the  stream  ;  mostly  between 
ihe  bridge  and  the  angle  of  the  valley  below,  where  it  turns  south* 
wesi  Here,  below  the  bridge,  the  &ce  of  the  northwestern  1^ 
oonsists  first  of  a  steep  slope  of  earth  or  debris  risii^  fiom  the 
mer^s  brink  and  extending  half  way  up  the  mountain.  On  this 
aie  scattered  many  hewn  stones,  as  also  columns  or  fragments  of 
edbunns,  some  of  which  have  rolled  to  the  bottom.^  Above  this 
slope,  the  limestone  rock  rises  perpendicularly  ;  and  in  it  are  ex* 
eavated  the  many  sepulchres.  They  are  laboriously  wrought ; 
and  some  of  them  are  reached  by  long  flights  of  steps.  The 
wkde  cliff  is  somewhat  curved  ;  and  forms  a  sort  of  amphithe* 
aire.  Mr  Bobson  had  climbed  up  to  several,  and  examined  them, 
in  the  summer  of  1848.  One  which  he  entered  was  a  square 
chamber,  having  two  crypts  on  each  side,  with  two  niches  in  each 
crypt ;  also  one  crypt  with  four  niches  opposite  the  door ;  besides 
four  niches  {loctdf)  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber  itself  Other 
tombs  are  sunilar ;  some  larger  and  some  smaller.  Some  are 
simply  a  recess  cut  into  the  face  of  the  rock,  about  seven  feet 
hmg  and  two  deep,  arched  at  the  top,  and  in  the  bottom  a 
single  locultM  for  a  corpse.  All  these  smgle  tombs  had  formerly 
lids  of  stone,  like  those  of  sarcophagi ;  but  all  have  been  opened. 
In  the  cliff  on  the  southern  bank  is  a  single  sepulchral  excava- 
tion, a  little  further  up  the  stream.  On  the  top  of  the  north- 
western cliff,  above  the  sepulchres,  are  said  to  be  extensive 
ancient  quarries. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  remains  is  the  ancient  road 
excavated  along  the  face  of  the  northwestern  cliff,  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  modem  road  and  bridge.  It  begins  at  the  an^e 
of  the  hill,  where  the  valley  bends  round  from  the  west ;  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  climbing  up  to  it  in  that  quarter.  The  sides  of  the 
chasm  are  here  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  road  extends  along  the  &ce  of  the  cliff  for  about  two 
hundred  yards.  It  is  finely  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  fifteen 
feet  wide.     In  some  parts  a  thin  portion  of  the  rock  is  left,  of 

'  In  Maimdreirs  daj  loiiw  of  theie  oo-  Tiew  of  them.    We  foond  tbem  pwt  of 

himiif  were  yet  standing.   Speaking  of  the  the  front  of  some  ancient  and  rtry  nuw- 

^tm,  he  says :  '*  Here  we  entered  into  a  nifioent  edifice ;  hut  of  what  kind  we  oonld 

OBnow  gnt,   between    two    steep    rockj  not  ooi^ectnre ;"  see  nnder  Maj  4th.   The 

noontains ;  the  river  Barada  mnning  at  edifice  was  donhtless  a  temple. — Pooock* 

^m  bottom.    On  the  other  side  of   the  alto  saw  in  1788,  two  columns  with  theic 

river  were  sereral  tall  pillars,  which  ex-  entablatnrs  jet  standing,  on  the  north  ade 

dted  oar  coriositj  to  go  and  take  a  nearer  of  the  river ;  IL  L  p.  llfi. 
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various  height,  towards  the  river,  as  a  guard  ;  in  other  parts  a 
wall  was  probably  built  up.  At  the  northeastern  end,  this  road 
now  brei^  off  abruptly  in  a  precipice  of  rock  rising  from  the 
sloping  bank  below.  If  the  road  was  ever  continued  ftirther,  it 
must  probably  have  been  sustained  on  artificial  and  temporary 
supports ;  since  the  ancient  aqueduct,  which  passes  just  below 
it,  and  is  carried  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  beyond,  serves  to 
show,  that  there  has  been  no  fidl  of  the  rock  nor  change  in  its 
general  features.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  road  was  contin- 
ued ;  nor,  if  ending  here,  what  purpose  it  could  have  ever  served. — 
The  aqueduct,  which  is  covered  over  with  stones  laid  aslope,  is 
first  seen  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  higher  up  the  valley  ;  and  can  be 
traced  for  about  the  same  distance  further  down.* 

The  famous  Latin  inscriptions,  which  have  been  often  copied 
of  late  years,  are  found  on  tablets  cut  in  the  smooth  wall  ol 
rock  above  the  road  ;  once  at  the  eastern  end,  and  again  with 
slight  variations,  about  eighty  yards  further  west.'  The  former 
are  the  most  legible.     The  following  is  the  correct  copy  :• 

I. 

IMPCAESMAVRELANTONINVS 

AVGARMENIACVSET 

IMPCAESLAVRELVERVSAVGAR 

MENIACVSVIAMFLVMINIS 

VIABRVPTAMINTERCISO 

MONTERESTITVERVNTPER 

IVLVERVMLEGPRPRPROVINO 

SYRETAMICVMSVVM 

IMPENDnSABILENORVM 

II. 

PROSALVTE 

IMPAVGANTO 

NINIETVERI 

MVOLVSIVS 

MAXIMVS'I 

LEGXVIFFQVI 

OPERIINSTITVS 

According  to  President  Woolsey,  these  inscriptions  may  be 
written  out  in  full  thus  :* 

*  ThiB  aqnedtict,  as  I  have  said  in  the  For  copies  by  Dr  De  Forest  and  othen, 
text,  is  bshfW  the  excavated  road.  Ei-afft  see  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Feb.  1848,  pp.  86-90. 
seems  to  speak  of  it  as  odov^  the  same  Copies  are  also  given  by  KrajGn,  noa.  32, 
poad ;  p.  269.  83,  comp.  p.  269 ;  by  Schnlz,  Monathsber. 

*  The  variations  are  mostly  found  in  the  d.  Ges.  f.  Erdk.  II.  p.  205  and  Plate,  BeiL 
short  inscriptions.  They  consist  mainly  1846 ;  and  by  De  Saulcy,  Narrative  XL 
in  a  different  division  of  the  lines,  as  also  p.  590  sq. 

opere  for  aperi.      They  show   that  the        *  In  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Feb.  1848,  pp.  85- 

stonecutter  did  not  always  do  his  work    89. 

accurately. 
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I.  Imperator  CcBtar  Mareus  AureliuM  AnUminiu  *  Augxutm  ArmerUaoui  et  * 
Imperator  Comt  Lucius  Aurelius  Verus  Augustus  Ar^meniaeus  vitun  flu- 
wsmis  I  ti  abruptam  interoiso  *  tnante  restituerunt  per  *  Julium  Verum 
Zegtttnm  pro  FruUore  pravin&im  *  Syria  et  amieum  suum  '  impendiis  AH- 
Unarwm. 

n.  Pro  salute  *  ImperaUyrum' Aufiustcrum  Anto^nini  et  Vert  '  Mareus 
Volusius  Mactimus  Centurio  *  Legianu  XVI  Flavics  Firmm  \Fidelis\  qui  I 
0peH  vMtitit  90to  suseepto,^ 

The  ancient  city  indicated  by  these  inscriptions  and  remains, 
was  situated  in  part  perhaps  at  the  present  village  ;  but  mainly, 
as  it  would  seem,  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  Oi^  that 
bank,  at  least,  were  the  road,  the  aqueduct,  the  sepulchres,  and 
the  temples. 

On  the  summit  of  the  southern  cliff,  a  little  further  down, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  village  es-Stik,  is  the  Wely  or  reputed 
tomb  of  Neby  Habil,  the  prophet  Abel ;  where,  as  the  Arabs 
say,  Cain  buried  the  dead  body  of  his  brother.  In  June  1851 
Messrs  Bobson  and  Bamett  climbed  up  to  it  by  a  steep  and 
difficult  path  directly  from  the  StUk.  The  cliff  is  here  not  less 
than  eight  hundred  feet  high.  The  tomb  is  very  plain,  and  re- 
markable for  nothing,  except  that  it  is  nine  yards  long.  It  is 
partly  the  foundation  of  some  old  wall,  which  can  be  traced  for 
more  than  twice  that  length.*  It  is  covered  over  by  a  Wely 
with  a  flat  roof ;  and  seems  to  be  a  place  of  frequent  resort. 

Near  the  tomb  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  ancient  temple,  about 
fifteen  yards  long  and  nine  broad,  built  of  hewn  stone.  Under 
the  eastern  end  is  a  small  vault,  in  which  are  three  sarcophagi 
At  the  same  end  is  an  ascent  by  steps  cut  in  the  natural  rock. 
The  stones  of  the  temple  are  large  and  well  dressed  ;  but  there 
are  no  remains  of  columns.  The  two  letters  A  H  cut  on  a  stone 
were  the  only  traces  of  inscription,  which  they  found.' 

This  tomb  of  Abel  seems  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by 
Badzivil  about  A.  D.  1584.*  Maundrell  a  century  later  suggested 
a  connection  between  this   name  and  the  ancient  Abila  or 

>  <*  The  date  of  the  inscriptions  is  fixed  spot,  and  yet  makes  no  mention  of  the 

Terj  nearly  hy  the  imperial  title  Artnenia-  very  remarkable  pass  below ;    II.    L  pp. 

eus,  assumed  on  occasion  of  the  trimnph  115,  116.    Pococke  calls  the  stmctnre  a 

held  by  both  emperors  after  the  subjugation  chorch,  and  speaks  of  two  large  colnmns 

of  Armenia  by  Verus.    This  triumph  took  with  Doric  capitals.     He  speaks  also  of  a 

place  in  A.  D.  166,  and  Vems  died  in  A.  broken  Greek  inscription   in  verse,  whioh 

D.  169.    The  first  inscription,  at  least,  falls  "  makes  mention  of  Lysanias  tetrarcb  of 

within     this    intervaL"      Biblioth.    Sac  Abilene;*"  ibid.  p.    116.     All  thin  strikes 

1S48,  p.  89.  me  as  very  questionable  ;  especially  when 

*  In   Manndrell*s  day  the  tomb  itself  taken  in  connection  with  the  ntfter  can- 
was  said  to  be  thirty  yards  long ;  Maun-  fusion  of  his  topographioal  notices, 
drell  under  May  4th.  *  Gumpenberg  more    than  a  centoiy 

'  I  have  given  this  account  of   Neby  earlier  speaks  of  the  tomb  of  Abel ;  but 

Habil  in  Mr  Robson's  own  language.     It  he  obviously  refers  to  Jebel  Kasy^  near 

differs  very  much  from  that  of  Pococke  in*  Damascus ;  Reissb.  p.  451.     See  above,  p 

17S8;  who  professes  to  have  visited  the  444,  n.  3. 
Vol.  UL— 41 
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Abilene  ;  '  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  Abd  (Habll) 
may  be  in  fact  a  popular  traditional  reminiscence  of  die  city 
Abila.  Pococke  conjectured  that  Abila  lay  near ;  and  heard  of 
"  an  inscription  on  a  stone  near  the  river  ; "  referring  probably  to 
those  above  given.'  No  further  progress  was  made  in  identifying 
the  site  of  Abila,  until  in  A.  D.  1822  the  Quarterly  Beview 
informed  the  pubUc,  that  Mr  Bankes  had  brought  home  a  long 
inscription,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Abila  was  situated  at 
this  pass.'  This  however  does  not  definitely  follow  from  the 
inscription  taken  merely  by  itself.  Tet  the  adjacent  necropolis 
and  temple  ruins  might  well  remove  all  occasion  of  doubt 
Indeed  the  site  of  Abila  is  definitely  fixed  at  this  point  by  the 
ancient  Itineraries  ;  which  give  its  distance  from  Damascus  at 
eighteen  Boman  miles,  on  the  way  to  Heliopolis  or  Ba'albek.^ 
We  had  now  travelled  hither  from  Damascus,  with  fiesh  horses 
and  constantly  ascending,  in  about  six  hours.' 

The  city  Abila  is  not  itself  mentioned  until  some  years  after 
the  Christian  era.  The  district  round  about  it  bore  the  name  of 
Abilene,  but  we  have  no  information  as  to  its  extent.  The 
earliest  notice  of  this  district  is  by  the  Evangelist  Luke ;  who 
merely  states,  that  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  when  John 
the  Baptist  entered  upon  his  ministry,  Lysanias  was  tetrarch 
of  Abilene.'  About  ten  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of  Cali- 
gula, A.  D.  38,  as  Josephus  relates,  Caligula  gave  to  the  elder 
Agrippa,  the  Herod  of  the  book  of  Acts,  the  tetrarchy  of  his 
uncle  Philip,  and  also  "  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  "  or  Abilene  ; 
and  these  were  confirmed  to  him  by  Claudius  on  his  accession, 
with  the  specification,  that  "  Abila  of  Lysanias  and  whatever 
was  on  mount  Lebanon  "  were  districts  belonging  to  the  emperor 
himself/  On  the  death*  of  Herod  Agrippa  they  went  to  his  son, 
the  younger  Agrippa,  before  whom  Paul  was  brought."  This  is 
the  latest  historical  notice  we  have  of  the  district  Abilene.  In 
these  gifts  and  transfers  the  city  is  spoken  of  as  "Abila  of  Lysa- 

*  Matmdrell  nnder  May  4th.   He  thinks     „  ,,    ^'•'*  ^•"«»-  -,„    '!•*•'•  '-*• 
the  name  Abel  gave  name  to  Abilene.            Abila  m.  p.  XXXVIIL    Abila.  m.  p.  XXXIL 

*  Pococke  IL  i.  pp.  116,  116.  Damasco.  u.  p.  XVIII.     Dainasco.  m.  p.  XVIIL 
»  Quart   Rev.  Vol   XXVI.  No.  62.  p 

8S8,  "  There  is  not,  in  fact,  any  position  See  Itineraria,  ed.  Wesseling,  p.  198.  Tabu 

more  certainly  ascertained,  than  that  of  Pent.  ed.  Scheyb,  Segm.  IX.  F.     See  also 

Abila   of   Lysanias  ...  Mr  Bankes  has  Biblioth  Sac.  1848,  p.  88  sq.     Reland  Pa- 

brought  home  a  long  inscription,  (not  ob-  Isest.  pp.  627,  628. 

served  by  former  travellers,)  copied  from  *  Our  URual  estimate  of  travel  wa<  three 

the   fiice  of  a  rock  there,  in  which  the  English  miles  to  the  hour;    but  here  the 

Abilenians  record  the  making  of  a  new  continual  ascent  requires  rather  three  Ko- 

road  to  their  city."    This  statement,  as  man  miles. 

now  appears,  is  not  quite  borne  out  by  the  '  Luke  3,  1. 

inscription.  ^  *^os.  Antt.  18.  6.  10.   ib.  19.  5.   1  ^ 

*  So  the  Itineraiy  of   Antoninus   and  *  ruv  ainov,     B.  J.  2.  1 1.  6. 

the  Peutinger  Tables,  e.  g.  "  ^os.  Antt.  20.  7.  L    Acts  o.  2d. 
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xmBj"  to  distingaiBh  it  from  another  Abila  in  Perea,  east  of 
Qadara.' 

It  thus  appears  that  the  specifications  of  Josephus,  referring 
to  a  period  several  years  later  than  the  notice  of  Lt^e,  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  latter.  Josephns  does  not  indeed 
definitely  mention,  that  a  Lysanias  had  governed  the  district  as 
tetrarch  ten  years  before  ;,bnt  he  does  speak  of  his  "  tetrarchy/' 
and  of  the  '^  Abila  of  Lysanias/'  Nor  is  there  any  valid  reason, 
why  these  expressions  of  the  historian  should  be  referred  to  an 
earlier  Lysanias,  who  lived  about  seventy  years  before  the  time 
specified  by  Luke  ;  and  who  is  brought  by  Josephus  into  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  Abilene. 

This  earlier  Lysanias  was  a  son  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Men- 
nsdus.  In  the  time  of  Pompey  this  Ptolemy  was  lord  of  Chalcis 
under  Lebanon  ;  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  powerful  and  troublesome 
neighbour  to  Damascus.'  From  this  latter  circumstance,  and 
from  this  alone,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  that  he  was  also  in 
possession  of  Abilene,  which  lay  adjacent  to  the  territory  of 
Damascus.     Lysanias  succeeded  him  about  B.  C.  40  ;  but  was 

St  to  death  through  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra  about  B.  C.  34.* 
me  years  later  a  certain  Zenodorus  is  mentioned  as  having 
farmed  the  possessions  of  Lysanias  ;  ^  he  also  had  jurisdiction 
over  Trachonitis  and  other  districts  ;  but  Augustus  afterwards 
took  away  these  and  gave  them  to  Herod  the  Great,  B.  0.  22  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Zenodorus,  B.  C.  19,  Herod  received  still 
more  of  his  territories.* 

Thus  far  Josephus  makes  absolutely  no  mention  of  Abilene  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  possible  and  perhaps  probable  inference,  that 
we  can  in  any  way  connect  this  earlier  Lysanias  with  it ;  and 
even  then  not  as  tetrarch.  It  is  indeed  not  impossible,  but  that 
both  Ptolemy  and  his  son  Lysanias  had  possession  of  Abilene;  that 
after  the  murder  of  the  latter  it  was  farmed  by  the  emperor  to 
Zenodorus  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  Lysanias  yet  in  their 
minority ;  and  that  afterwards  the  children  were  reinstated  in 
their  rights  ;  in  which  case  the  Lysanias  of  Luke  may  well  have 
been  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  former  Lysanias.  If  a  son,  he 
must  have  been  nearly  seventy  years  old  at  the  time  specified  by 
Luke.  This  is  not  improbable  ;  for  ten  years  later  (A.  D.  38) 
his  territories  had  reverted  to  the  emperor,  perhaps  from  the 

*  Jofl.  Antt  19,  5.  1.   lb.  20.  7.  1.     So    fiaphs^p  r$  ir^Xci  y^irmr.     Comp.  14.8.  2. 
too  Ptolemy  5.  14.  4,  'A/S^Aa  Avawtov,     R  J.  1.  9.  2. 

eooip.  Reland  Palflsst.  p.  458^— For  Abila  "  Joe  Antt  14.  8.  8.    B.  J.  L  18.  t— 

b  Perea,  now  Abil,  see  Polyb.  5.  71.   2.  Antt  15.  4.  1.     Dio  Caas.  49.  82. 

Jos.  B.  J.  2.  18.  2.     ib.  4.  7.  5.    Bnrck-  *  Jos.  Antt   15.   10.   1,  Ziyv^8»p^t  rit 

kardt  p.  269.  ififfdv^wro  rhr  oIkop  rov  Avovrteu. 

*  Jos.  Antt  14.  7.  4,  Iwatr^iup  XoXic/-  *  Ibid.  15.  10.  1-8. 
Sot  r^t  6v6  r^  A</9^  tfpcu  18.  IS.  3,  %$ 
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failure  of  heirs ;  and  were  given  by  him,  as  his  own,  to  Herod 
Agrippa. — But  however  all  this  may  be,  there  is  nothing  in 
these  previous  events  and  circumstances  to  affect,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  entire  harmony  between  Luke  and  the  later  notices 
of  Josephus. 

The  city  Abila  continued  to  flourish  for  several  centuries. 
The  date  of  the  inscriptions,  as  said  above,  is  fixed  very  nearly  by 
the  imperial  title  *^  Armeniacus,"  assumed  on  occasion  of  the 
triumph  held  by  both  emperors  after  the  subjugation  of  Armenia 
by  Verus.  This  triumph  took  place  in  A.  D.  166,  and  Verus 
died  in  A.  D.  169.*  The  longer  inscription  at  least  falls  within 
this  interval — Abila  became  an  episcopal  seat  within  the  patri- 
archate of  Antioch.  One  of  her  bishops,  Jordan,  was  present  at 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D.  451 ;  and  another,  Alexander, 
is  mentioned  under  the  emperor  Justin  in  A.  D.  518.* 

From  that  time  onward,  all  traces  of  Abila  appear  to  be  lost 
on  the  pages  of  history,  until  the  present  century.'  This  is  the 
more  surprising,  since  the  site  is  very  definitely  assigned  by  the 
ancient  Itineraries ;  it  lay  upon  one  of  the  great  roads  from 
Damascus  to  the  sea  coast ;  and  the  place  was  marked  by  ruins 
attesting  its  ancient  splendour,  and  by  a  necropolis  perhaps 
more  extensive  and  remarkable  than  any  other  in  Syria.* 


Mounting  our  horses  a  few  rods  beyond  the  bridge  in  the 
chasm,  we  set  ofl"  again  at  4.40,  following  up  the  north  bank  of 
the  stream  on  a  course  nearly  west.  After  ten  minutes  the  pre- 
cipitous character  of  the  hills  on  each  side  ceases ;  but  the  vdiley 
continues  narrow,  and  the  hills  high.  At  5  o'clock  the  valley 
opened  out  into  a  narrow  meadow-like  plain.  Just  here  is  a 
cascade  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  the  river.  Here  too  comes  in 
from  the  southwest  a  side  valley  with  a  brook,  being  the  outlet 
of  Wady  el-KOrn,  of  which  I  shall  speak  further  on.  The 
brook  dries  up  in  summer  ;  and  over  its  bed  are  seen  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  bridge.     Ascending  a  little  and  turning  around  the 

'  Zmnpt  Annales  p.  1^4.  have  long  been  supposed  to  mark  tb«  rite 

*  Le  Quien  Oriens  Clirist.  IL  S4d.  Cknnp.    of  an  Abila,"    He  publishes  the  inscrip- 
Reland  Palsest  p.  529.  tions  from  a  copy  taken  hy  Dr  De  Fore«t 

■  Even  Basching,  near  the  close  of  the  in  1846.     Lands  of  the  Bible,  1847,  IL  p. 

last  centniy,  oonld  only  conjectnrally  fix  873  sq. — M.  De  Saulcy,  who  was  here  in 

Abila  as  being  near  Neby  Habil,  on   the  1851,  and  whose  work  was  issued  in  185S, 

strength  of  Pocooke's  testimony ;  XL  i.  p.  says :  'T  am  not  aware  that  this  inscrip- 

869.     Nor  was  Ritter  able,  in  his  first  edi-  tion  has  been  already  published  ;**  al^oogh 

tion,  to  make  any  advance  ;  VoL  IL  p.  it  was  published  by  Letronne  in  the  Joor- 

486,  Berlin  1818.  nal  dcs  Savans  for  March  1827.     M.  De 

*  Dr  Wilson  passed  this  way  in  June  Saulcy  seems  almost  to  regard  himself  aa 
1843  ;  but  says:  **  We  did  not  stop  to  ex-  the  first  to  identify  this  spot  as  the  site  of 
amine  tlio  tombs,  or  aqueducts,  or  ruins,  Abila.  Narrat  IL  pp.  691,  692  b^ 
which  we  observed  from  the  road  . . .  which 
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flhonlder  of  the  right  hand  hill^  we  came  at  once,  after  seTen 
minuteSy  upon  the  Bouthem  and  more  narrow  part  of  the  plain  of 
SSebeddny.  It  was  a  beautifnl  view,  like  a  meadow,  with  green 
fields  and  green  grass,  and  the  river  winding  through  it  with  a 
swift  current.  It  was  more  of  an  occidented  view  than  I  had 
elsewhere  seen.  The  direction  of  the  plain  is  very  nearly  from 
south  to  north.  Turning  down  a  little  from  the  road,  we 
encamped,  at  5.20,  on  green  grass  by  the  side  of  the  deep  and 
swift  stream.  Ten  minutes  below  us,  and  opposite  the  angle  of 
the  valley,  was  a  mill  and  a  bridge  ;  over  which  a  road  leads  to 
Batrtiny,  and  another  more  to  the  left  goes  to  join  the  road  to 
Beirdt. — We  were  here  again  amid  the  verdure  of  spring,  as  we 
bad  been  a  week  before  at  Deir  el-'Ash&yir.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
now  bore  southwest. 

Tli^  Barada,  as  it  here  winds  through  the  plain,  though  deep 
and  swift,  is  nevertheless  stilL  Our  tent  was  not  ten  yards  from 
its  brink  ;  yet  not  a  murmur  nor  a  ripple  reached  our  ears. 

We  were  again  upon  the  same  plateau  of  the  mountain,  as 
at  Deir  el-'Ash&yir.  In  respect  to  the  two  roads  which  I  had 
now  travelled  between  it  and  Damascus,  the  Sahra  is  much  nar- 
rower upon  the  northern  than  upon  the  southern.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  broad  low  ridge  between  Deir  el-'Ashfiyir  and  Dtmfis 
and  the  Sahra,  is  here  expanded  into  the  wide  mountainous 
tract  lying  between  our  present  encampment  and  Besstma ; 
darted  on  the  lower  side  by  the  ridge  extending  from  Besstma  to 
M enin  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  line  of  hills  between  our  tent 
and  Wady  Hureiry  already  described.'  These  hills  along  the 
plain  of  Zebed^ny  are  at  first  not  high  ;  but  beyond  Bltld&n  and 
northeast  of  Zebedfiny  they  rise  into  the  loftiest  summits  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  proper.  On  the  west,  the  plain,  in  its  widest  part,  is 
shut  in  by  a  high  ridge,  which  is  fer  more  rocky  and  desolate 
than  that  upon  the  east. 

Tuesday^  June  8th. — We  sent  off  our  muleteers  this  morn- 
ing by  the  direct  road  for  'Anjar,  intending  ourselves  to  take  a 
more  circuitous  route.  Returning  to  our  path  of  yesterday,  we 
kept  on  towards  Zebedfiny,  until  at  6.50  we  came  upon  the 
shoulder  of  a  broad  low  swell  jutting  out  from  the  eastern  hills 
into  the  plain.  Here  Zebed&ny  was  in  sight  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  plain,  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  distant, 
embosomed  in  a  wide  tract  of  trees  and  gardens.  These 
orchards  and  gardens  cover  all  the  northern  part  of  the  plain ; 
and  are  similar  to  those  around  Damascus.*  On  the  high  flank 
of  the  mountain.  Bidden  was  seen  nearly  east  of  Zebedany ; 

'  See  above,  p.  472.  Syria ;  not  excepting  thoie  of  Damaaeati* 

'  Mr  Thomson  says  of  theie  gardens :    Biblioth.  Sac.  Not.  184&  p.  76S. 
''Thej  are  the  neatert  and  beet  kept  in 
Vol.  in.— 41» 
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and  also  much  nearer  at  hand,  and  lower  down  towards  the  hase 
of  the  hills,  the  two  smaller  villages,  Bukin  and  Mfid&ya ;  the 
latter  heing  nearest  to  ns. 

Here  too  we  could  overlook  the  whole  plain ;  and  were  able  to 
get  an  idea  of  its  general  form,  such  as  we  also  saw  it  afterw&rds 
from  its  western  side.  The  whole  length  of  the  plain  is  abont 
two  hours  and  a  quarter,  or  some  seven  miles.  The  southern 
portion,  in  which  we  had  encamped,  is  ^larrow,  being  not  more 
than  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width  ;  the  river  flowing 
along  its  bottom  in  a  gently  winding  course.  On  the  west  this 
part  is  skirted  by  low  hills,  which  after  about  an  hour  turn  west 
by  a  right  angle  ;  and  then  the  plain  extends  west  along  their 
northern  base  quite  to  the  high  rocky  ridge  on  that  side.  Just 
here  is  the  widest  part  of  the  plain  ;  the  distance  across  it  being 
about  an  hour.  Further  north  it  is  gradually  contracted^on  the 
eastern  side ;  until  at  Zebedfiny  it  is  only  two  thirds  as  wide. 
Just  in  this  southwest  angle  of  the  broad  part  of  the  plain,  is 
the  great  fountain  of  the  Barada.  The  hills  on  the  east  become 
gradually  higher  and  higher ;  \mtil,  as  I  have  said,  they  rise 
beyond  Bldd&n  into  the  loftiest  peaks  of  all  Anti-Lebanon; 
being  six  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.* 

The  wide  valley  or  plaiil  is  terminated  on  the  north  side  of 
Zebedany  and  its  gardens,  by  a  low  spur  running  down  west 
from  the  mountain  below  BlMfin.  Beyond  the  village,  only  a 
narrow  valley  with  sloping  and  cultivated  sides  runs  up  north 
from  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  plain.  It  is  called  Wady 
Zebeddny.  After  an  hour  this  valley  opens  out  into  another 
plain  an  hour  long  by  half  an  hour  broad,  fertile  and  cultivated, 
and  having  many  vineyards  and  fruit  trees.  This  is  called  the 
plain  of  Sdrghaya,  from  the  village  of  that  name  at  its  northern 
extremity.  In  the  southeast  corner  of  this  plain,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  is  the  village  'Ain  Hawar,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  dis- 
tant from  Zebeddny.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  is  a 
fine  fountain  ;  the  stream  from  which  flows  down  Wady  Zebe- 
dany to  the  lower  plain.  At  Stlrghdya,  forty-five  minutes  from 
'Ain  Hawar,  is  another  fountain ;  and  its  stream  flows  N.  N.  W. 
down  Wady  Haura,  and  helps  to  form  the  stream  of  Wady 
Yahf&fch,  which  enters  the  Bukd'a  at  the  village  of  that  name. 
Down  this  valley  passes  a  main  road  from  Zebedany  to  Ba'al- 
bek,  which  indeed  we  afterwards  struck  at  Neby  Shit.  Another 
road  leads  across  the  western  mountain  from  Zebedany  to 
Zahleh. 

The  stream  from  'Ain  Hawar,  called  also  Nahr  Zebedany,  is 
exhausted  in  summer  in  furnishing  a  supply  of  wat^r  for  Ze- 

'  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter 
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bedftnj  and  its  gardens  ;  while  in  winter  it  flows  on  through  the 
plain,  and  falls  into  the  Barada.  Below  Zebed&nj  also,  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  plain,  are  three  smaller  fountains.  The 
first  is  'Ain  Funduk,  about  half  an  hour  S.  8.  E.  of  the  village, 
with  a  ruined  Eh&n  ;  then,  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  minutes, 
follow  'Ain  S&lih  and  'Ain  el-Haddfid.  Their  rivulets  fiow  into 
the  plain,  and  render  portions  of  it  marshy. 

The  general  direction  of  the  lofty  mountain  range  above 
Bltd&n,  being  strictly  the  backbone  of  Anti-Lebanon,  fit)m  the 
Barada  northward,  is  about  N.  N.  E.  That  of  the  less  lofty  lilt 
desolate  range  on  the  west  of  the  plain  is  nearly  the  same.  The 
latter  becomes  lower  and  lower  towards  the  north,  and  finally 
ginks  down  and  terminates,  as  we  shall  see,  at  Neby  Shit.  From 
the  spot  where  we  stood,  the  direction  of  the  fountain  of  the 
Barada  was  nearest  N.  W.  by  W. 

I  would  gladly  have  turned  aside  to  visit  Bltkd&n,  which  the 
British  consul  and  the  American  missionaries  at  Damascus  have 
made  their  summer  residence.  It  lies  high  up  on  the  moimtain 
Bide,  about  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feetiabove  the 
sea,^  and  more  than  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  Zebed&ny ; 
being  perhaps  the  highest  village  in  Anti-Lebanon.  It  possesses 
fine  fountains ;  and  is  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  fruit  and 
shade  trees  of  every  kind.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  prospect 
enchanting.  But  a  visit  there  would  have  cost  a  day ;  and  my 
time  was  limited. 

We  now,  at  6.55,  turned  down  into  the  plain,  in  order  to 
cross  over  to  the  great  foimtain.  Mr  Bobson  had  once  crossed 
not  &r  above  without  difficulty.  But  we  soon  got  entangled 
among  ditches  and  small  channels  of  water,  coming  horn  the 
fountains  on  the  east  of  the  plain.  We  crossed  one  or  two  with 
some  trouble  ;  and  then  were  compelled  to  turn  back.  A  man 
tending  cattle  aided  us  in  this,  and  afterwards  became  our  guide 
across  the  plain.  We  passed  up  on  the  east  of  the  two  lower 
fountains ;  and,  ten  minutes  before  reaching  'Ain  el-Funduk, 
turned  again  westward,  crossed  its  brisk  streamlet,  and  at  8.15 
struck  a  well  travelled  path  leading  8.  8.  W.  through  the  plain 
towards  the  fountain  of  the  Barada.  At  the  point  where  we 
entered  th^p  road,  we  were  about  forty  minutes  distant  from 
Zebedany  ;  having  lost  about  half  an  hour  in  our  detour.  Our 
path  carried  us  on  the  west  of  all  the  marshy  part  of  the  plain. 
We  crossed  indeed  several  channels,  mostly  on  bridges;  but 
had  no  further  trouble.  There  was  only  one  channel  which 
seemed  a  prominent  one  ;  this  had  now  some  water,  but  was  not 

*  Or  more  exactly  4842  Engl.  feet.  Ze-  the  sea.  This  result,  as  compared  inth 
bedany,  according  to  Rossegger  (I.  p.  721)  Mr  Porter's  altitudes  of  B16d4ii  and  'Ain 
if  4024  Paris  feet,  or  4292  Engl  above    Barada,  would  seem  too  laige. 
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large.  We  supposed  it  to  be  the  bed  of  the  stream  from  Zebe- 
d&ny.  We  came  at  8.45  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Barada,  here 
nmning  east,  at  its  northernmost  point,  opposite  to  a  low  mound 
with  a  few  trees  and  some  ruined  walls.  This  is  called  Bust&n 
el-' Arab,  as  belonging  to  the  people  of  Haush  el-' Arab,  a  small 
village  on  the  hills  fiirther  south.  Hence  we  followed  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  about  W.  by  8.  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to 
its  upper  fountain. 

The  fountain  and  head  of  the  river  form  a  small  lake,  perhaps 
tlipee  himdred  yards  long  by  one  hundred  broad.  It  is  shallow 
and  marshy,  apparently  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  deep ; 
though  in  some  spots  the  depth  is  said  to  be  great.  It  is  full 
of  reeds,  flags,  water-lilies,  and  other  aquatic  plants.  The 
water  is  nowhere  seen  to  boil  up  along  the  surface  ;  but  at  the 
western  end  there  are  many  small  springs  along  the  brink.  The 
river  runs  off  at  first  E.  by  N.  till  beyond  the  Bust&n ;  and  then 
sweeps  around  to  the  lower  part  of  the  plain.  The  stream  is 
here  large  and  deep  ;  contrasting  strongly  with  its  appearance  as 
it  rushes^along  its  rocky  bed  in  the  chasms  further  down  the 
mountain.  The  fountain  is  at  the  foot  of  the  high  western 
ridge  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  before  described.  It 
is  three  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  lies,  at  the 
most,  an  hour  distant  from  the  spot  where  we  first  left  the  Damas- 
cus road  ;  so  that  we  lost  a  frill  hour  in  finding  (or  rather  losing) 
our  way  by  a  more  circuitous  route. 

We  left  the  fountain  at  9.15,  going  S.  S.  W.  parallel  to  the 
western  mountain.  The  path  led  over  the  rough  low  spurs  and 
hills,  which  fill  up  the  space  south  of  the  broad  plain  of  Zebe- 
d&ny  and  west  of  its  lower  arm.  Eising  gradually  we  came 
at  10.05  to  Batrtlny,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  western  ridge. 
It  overlooks  a  not  imfertile  oblong  basin  towards  the  east  and 
south ;  in  the  southern  part  of  which  it  has  its  enclosures  of 
vineyards  and  fruit  trees.  We  kept  on,  in  the  same  direction 
and  at  about  the  same  level,  for  half  an  hour  longer ;  and  came 
to  the  foot  of  a  long  and  lofty  spur,  thrown  off  eastwards  from 
the  western  mountain,  on  the  north  side  of  Wady  el-KOm,  and 
forming  on  this  side  an  angle  with  the  mountain  quite  to  its  top. 
Along  the  northern  slope  of  this  spur  ascends  the  road,  which 
crosses  the  Barada  just  below  our  last  night's  encainpment,  and 
goes  to  join  the  road  to  Beirut.  We  fell  into  this  road  ;  *  and 
ascended  by  it  westwards  along  the  spur.  At  11  o'clock  we 
came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  high  western  ridge ;  and  had  a 
wide  view  towards  both  the  east  and  the  west.* 

'  Bearings  «t  10.40:   ZebedHnj  N.  R        *  Bearings  at  11 :  Chasm  of  the  SAk  E. 
bj  N.     Chasm  of  the  Sfik  K  S.  £.    Jehel    bj  S.    Chasm  at  Saiihiyeh  £.  &  £. 
Mh-Sheikh  S.  S.  W. 
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Looking  back,  we  had  in  the  northeast  the  sweet  vale  of 
Zebeddny  with  the  lofty  smnniits  of  the  BlMSn  range  beyoncL 
Towards  the  east  was  the  broad  monntainons  region  through 
which  the  Barada  breaks  its  way  to  the  Sahra.  We  had  yester- 
day seen  the  eastern  face  of  the  mountain,  which  runs  from 
Bessima  to  'Ain  Sfihib  and  Menfn.  We  now  saw  its  western 
fece,  crested  like  its  eastern  with  a  ridge  of  rocks  ;  and  higher 
towards  the  northeast  than  it  is  at  the  Barada.  The  top  is  a 
rough  and  elevated  plateau  of  almost  a  triangular  form.  West 
of  this  is  another  ridge,  separated  from  the  former  by  a  valley, 
which  runs  up  from  the  Barada  near  Fijeh,  by  the  village  Efiy, 
to  the  west  end  of  Wady  HelbSn.  This  ridge  becomes  more 
elevated  towards  the  north  ;  and  about  three  hours  north  of  the 
Barada  forms  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  that  portion  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  Next  follows  Wady  Hureiry,  separating  this  middle 
range  from  that  which  borders  the  plain  of  Zebedfiny,  with  the 
high  summits  north  of  Blddan. 

In  the  south,  the  view  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  same 
plateau,  around  Deir  el-'Ash&yir,  was  obstructed  by  the  high 
broken  ground  along  Wady  el-Ktim,  included  between  the  spur 
by  which  we  had  just  ascended,  and  the  lower  ridge  lying  along 
above  Ehfin  Meitheldn. 

Before  us  also  we  now  had  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  in  the  8.  S.  W. 
and  likewise  portions  of  Lebanon,  including  Jebel  Eeniseh  and 
the  road  from  Damascus,  which  passes  near  it ;  these  latter 
being  seen  over  the  top  of  another  and  lower  ridge  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  still  before  us.  This  latter  encloses  the  basin  or  plain 
called  Sahil  Judeideh,  which  now  lay  far  below  at  our  feet.  Its 
southern  extremity  was  not  far  distant  on  our  left.  In  its  south- 
eastern quarter,  perhaps  a  mile  from  us,  was  seen  the  entrance  to 
Wady  el-KOrn,  by  which  it  is  drained.  Through  this  valley 
comes  up  the  main  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirtlt,  by  Dim^  ; 
and,  crossing  the  plain  obliquely  about  N.  N.  W.  it  enters  Wady 
Za'rir  and  descends  to  the  BOka'a.  This  road  on  leaving  the 
fountain  and  Ehdn  Meitheltln  inmiediately  ascends  the  hill  on 
the  right  ;  and  following  up  a  shallow  Wady  reaches  in  forty 
minutes  the  right  bank  of  a  deep  Wady,  coming  down  from  near 
YQntah  and  Helwa,  and  called  by  Burckhardt  Wady  Helwa  ;  * 
the  village  of  SQrghdya  bearing  from  that  point  N.  36°  E.  At 
the  same  point  Wady  Helwa  is  joined  by  Wady  el-Ktlm  ;  and 
the  united  valley  runs  to  the  Barada  just  above  the  Siik.*  The 
sides  of  Wady  el-KOm  are  high,  and  in  many  parts  precipitous 
mountains,  with  many  projecting  rocks,  some  caverns,  and  an 
abundance  of  stunted  trees  and  bushes.     Being  thus  wild  and 

'  Tray.  p.  20a.  *  See  abore,  p.  484. 
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entirely  Qninhabitedy  it  is  a  noted  rendezvons  fiir  banditti,  when- 
ever the  country  is  disturbed.  From  its  junction  with  Wady 
Helwa  to  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of  Judeideh  is  an  hour  and 
a  half.  The  valley  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district 
of  Zebedfiny.'  From  the  spot  where  we  now  stood,  Helwa  is 
visible,  beyond  the  basin  of  Judeideh,  bearing  S.  63^  W.  distant 
about  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  This  mountain  range  is 
cleft  to  its  base  by  Wady  el-KOm  ;  but  extends  thence  unbroken 
to  Wady  Yahftfeh,  in  a  direction  about  N.  25°  B.  Its  greatest 
elevation  is  nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  l^orth  of 
Sahil  Judeideh  the  western  ridge  unites  with  it ;  and  the  whole 
range  runs  out  and  terminates  at  Neby  Shit.' 

We  now  turned  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  began  to  descend 
very  gradually  about  N.  by  W.  along  under  the  western  brow  of 
the  ridge  we  had  just  crossed.  After  ten  minutes  we  had  splen- 
did views  of  Jebel  SQnnin  and  the  mountain  above  the  c^ais, 
both  of  them  resplendent  with  their  crowns  of  snow.  The 
descent  continued  gradual.  At  11.30  we  reached  a  small 
level  plateau,  half  way  down,  with  a  low  ridge  between  it  and 
the  plain.  Through  this  ridge  a  Wady  breaks  steeply  to  the 
plain  below  ;  this  we  followed  down  northwest,  and  came  at 
11.45  to  the  eastern  margin  of  the  plain.  Back  of  this  ridge, 
towards  the  northeastern  part  of  the  plain,  on  the  side  of  flie 
eastern  mountain,  is  the  small  village  of  Eufeir  Yabfls  ;  which, 
however,  we  did  not  notice.*  Crossing  the  plain  obliquely  N.  N. 
W.  we  fell  into  the  Damascus  and  Beirtit  road  at  12.05,  at  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Za'rir. 

This  is  a  singular  plain.  Its  length  is  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  Zcbeduny,  perhaps  two  and  a  quarter  hours  ;  its  breadth 
not  usually  more  than  half  an  hour.  Its  general  direction  is 
from  S.  by  W.  to  N.  by  E.  parallel  to  the  plain  of  Zebedany ; 
but  further  south.  It  is  of  course  higher  than  that  plain  ;  being 
drained  by  the  long  route  of  Wady  el-KQm  to  the  Barada  just 
below  the  foot  of  the  latter  plain.  It  corresponds  in  position  to 
the  basin  of  Kefr  Kilk  ;  that  is,  both  lie  west  of  all  the  higher 
ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon,  in  nearly  the  same  line  with  these 
ridges.     They  are  separated  by  a  broad  tract  of  high  table  land. 

*  This  dewription  of  the  road  up  Wady  Jan.  1854,  pp.  41-44.— The  Rer.  W.  M. 
el-K&ro  U  fn)in  tlic  niatmacript  joamal  of  Thomson,  in  passing  from  'Anjar  to  Z«b*- 
Dr  E.  Smith  in  1844.  diiny  in  1848,  ero«ed  this  rid;;e  mndifcr- 

•  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter  crossed  the  tlicr  north,  and  descended  directly  to  2>b»- 
moontaiii  at  this  place  in  1852,  on  his  way  dany ;  Biblioth.  Sac.  Nov.  1H48,  p.  76S. 
from  Bludiu  to  the  summit  of  Hermon.  '  From  a  point  on  the  Bein^t  road,  half 
His  roa*!  lt*d  from  here  soutliwest,  descend-  way  bctw«n  the  entnuice  of  Wady  el- 
ing  and  piis-«i!i^  the  entrance  of  Wiidy  el-  Kfini  and  Wady  Za*rir,  tlie  village  of  Kn- 
Kum,  lui'l  then  ascending,  and  cnNuing  fvir  Yuhiis  bears  N.  ^'  E.  Ms.  Jooim. 
the  hi^h  |>hiti'»n  near  Mezra*at  ed-Deir  of  Dr  E.  Smith. 

and  Yuntah  to  Kefr  Kuk.  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
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The  Sahil  Judeideh  is  drained  eastwards  to  the  Barada  ;  while 
the  basin  of  Eefr  Ktk  is  without  an  outlet^  and  is  a  hundred 
feet  lower  than  the  fountain  of  the  Barada. 

The  Sahil  Judeideh  is  a  desert  tract.  There  are  a  few 
k^hes  and  stunted  trees  around  the  opening  of  Wady  el-EQm 
and  on  other  portions  of  its  sides  ;  and  there  is  probably  some 
tillage  and  perhaps  water  at  Kufeir  Yabt!ls,  which  we  did  not  see. 
But  with  these  exceptions,  the  plain  has  not  a  tree,  nor  a  shrub, 
nor  a  drop  of  living  water  ;  nor  is  there  a  human  habitation  on 
it  or  its  borders.  It  is  untilled  and  wholly  desert ;  except  the 
tufts  of  thistles  and  furze  thinly  scattered  over  it.  And  all  this 
too,  just  midway  between  the  plateau  of  Zebed&ny  and  the 
BflkA'a,  two  of  the  most  luxuriantly  fertile  plains  in  the  world. 
Those  plains  are  well  watered,  while  this  tract  is  without  water. 

We  were  now,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  water-shed  between  the 

!>lain  of  Damascus  and  the  BQk&'a.  The  ridges  and  plateaus 
ying  east  of  us,  in  the  region  immediately  north  of  the  Barada, 
were  the  following :  Jebel  Kasytin  ;  the  plateau  of  the  Sahra  ; 
the  ridge  extending  from  Bessfma  to  Menin  ;  the  valley  running 
up  by  Efry  ;  the  ridge  west  of  this  valley  ;  Wady  Hureiry  ;  the 
lofty  Bldddn  range  ;  the  plateau  of  Zebed&ny  ;  the  western  ridge 
or  Jebel  Zebed&ny ;  Sahil  Judeideh.  Between  the  latter  and 
the  Bdk&'a  there  now  remained  only  the  low  ridge  before  us. 

Entering  the  mouth  of  Wady  Za'rir  we  ascended  very  gently 
northwest  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  came  at  12.20  to  the  water- 
shed, where  the  valley  begins  to  descend  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction. 
The  same  name  continues  for  twenty  minutes  longer.  At  12.40 
we  passed  a  large  tree,  where  the  name  changes  to  Wady  Harir. 
This  valley  winds  a  good  deal ;  but  has  a  general  course  north- 
west, until  it  enters  the  margin  of  the  BQk&'a,  at  the  base  of 
Anti-Lebanon.  It  is  quite  narrow,  the  bottom  being  little  more 
than  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent.  The  descent  is  very  consider- 
able, but  is  nowhere  steep.  The  valley  is  shut  in  by  hills 
neither  very  high  nor  precipitous.  There  is  no  cultivation  in  it 
whatever ;  but  the  hills  on  each  side  are  clothed  with  bushes  and 
stunted  trees,  chiefly  oak,  and  a  species  of  tree  which  bears  a 
berry  resembling  a  haw,  but  longer,  and  called  Za'rtlr.  It  is 
firom  the  abundance  of  this  tree  in  the  eastern  or  upper  part  of 
the  valley,  that  it  is  there  for  thirty-five  minutes  called  Wady 
Za'rir.  We  came  to  the  mouth  of  Wady  Harir  at  1.30 ;  the 
whole  distance  from  the  plain  of  Judeideh  being  therefore 
nearest  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  valley  furnishes  a  very  con- 
venient road  through  this  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  as  Wady  el- 
Kdrn  also  does  through  the  ridge  next  east.' 

*  In  1848,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thom«on    ZebedAny;  see  Biblioth.  Sac.  Nov.  1848^ 
pMMd  by  a  direct  route  from  'Anjar  to    p.  762.      He  macended  bj  Wtd/  'Aigar, 
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At  the  moatli  of  Wadj  Harir  is  a  snail  Kh^n  for  tnTeQeaiy 
ft  miaeiaUe  and  filthj  hole.  We  stopped  here  fi>r  famdi ;  and  I 
was  too  much  exhausted  not  to  be  ^ad  of  an  oppc^timitj  fir 
fest,  eren  in  soch  a  jAace. 

We  were  not  yet  in  the  plain  of  the  BOk^'a  itseK  Befina 
us  was  a  line  of  elevated  hills,  beginning  a  little  farther  fm  oar 
ri^t,  and  stretohing  ikr  to  the  souUiy  paraHpl  with  Anti- 
Lebanon  and  not  fiu*  distant  from  its  base.  Between  the  two  is 
a  narrow  plain  or  vallej,  higher  than  the  Bfika'a  ;  h  here  skates 
down  northwards,  and  is  fiom  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  broad. 
This  is  the  line  of  hills  and  intervening  valley,  which  I  have  al- 
ready described  as  extending  northwards  fiom  Wady  et-Teim,  and 
fi>nmng  indeed  a  contimiation  of  that  valley.*  Mejdel  'Aigar 
was  now  in  sight  opposite  to  ns ;  and  on  one  of  the  loftiest  hOh, 
an  boor  and  a  half  farther  south,  is  situated  Saltan  Ya'kob. 
The  line  of  hills  is  intemipted  only  by  Wady  Falty,  half  an 
hour  south  of  that  village. — Towards  the  north  the  range  anks 
down  gradually  by  low  hillg  to  the  plain.  On  the  northenmiost 
of  the  higher  hiUs  stands  the  tomple  of  Mejdel,  fronting  towards 
the  N.  N.  E.  Mejdel  itself  lies  in  the  deep  notch  or  saddle 
between  that  hill  and  the  one  next  south  ;  the  village,  with  its 
minaret,  looking  mainly  towards  the  east.* 

Leaving  the  EhSn  at  2.35,  we  crossed  the  narrow  valley,  and 
came  in  twenty  minutes  to  MejdeL  Here,  as  we  were  paseing  np 
through  the  village,  the  dogs  made  an  assault  upon  Jujis*  mole. 
This  set  the  mule  to  kicking,  and  the  dogs  to  howling  ;  threw 
off  Jirjis  ;  and  sent  the  mule  racing  and  kicking  into  the  fields. 
Order  was  at  length  restored,  without  much  damage  to  man, 
mule,  or  dogs.  Mejdel  is  a  large  and  apparently,  thriving  vil- 
lage. Many  of  the  dwellings  had  the  courts  and  adjacent  aide 
of  the  house  whitewashed  ;  and  were  altogether  neater  than  I 
had  elsewhere  seen  in  the  villages.  The  minaret  is  an  old 
square  tower  of  better  appearance  and  architecture  than  usual 
This,  with  a  cornice  carried  around  it  high  up,  led  me  to 
suppose,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  of  earlier  date  than  Islam  itself. 
Mejdel  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda,  as  on  the  way  from  Ba'albek 
to  Wady  et-Teim.' — We  ascended  to  the  temple  fix>m  the 
south,  and  reached  it  in  ten  minutes  from  the  village. 

The  position  of  this  temple  is  very  striking.  The  great  val- 
ley is  here  seven  or  eight  miles  broad  from  moimtain  to  moim- 

twenty-five  minates  south  of  Neba'  'Anjar.  dar,  which  is  described  as  desert,  probably 

After  two  hours  he  passed  a  water-shed  runs  into  the  Sahil;  since  it  is  said  to  be 

into  Wndy  JVL'idar ;    up  which  valley  he  drained  to  Wady  el-KQm. 

rode  for  two  hours  more.     At  the  head  of  *  See  above,  pp.  428-430. 

it  is  a  pass  leading  directly  over  to  Zcbc-  *  Bearings  from  the  KhAo :  Mejdel  W. 

dAny.     This  route  would  seem  to  lie  north  N.  \V.     The  temple  N.  W.  by  W. 

of  the  Sahil  Judeideh ;  bat  the  Wady  Ma-  *  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Eohler,  p.  20. 
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tain ;  and  its  direction  is  in  ^nenJ  about  from  S.  W.  by  S.  to 
N.  E.  by  N.  Placed  upon  this  northernmost  high  point  of  the 
Ions  line  of  hills  extending  from  Wady  et-Teim,  the  temple 
looJDi  northwards  along  the  magnificent  vista  of  the  BOkA'a, 
oarpeted  with  yerdure  and  beauty,  and  shut  in  on  the  right  by 
ihe  lofty  wall  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  on  the  leftr  by  the  stiU 
loftier  snow-capt  ridges  of  Lebanon  itseH 

The  body  of  the  temple,  so  far  as  we  could  fix  the  northern 
end,  measures  eighty-two  feet  long  by  forty-six  &et  wide.  It 
had  a  portico  with  several  columns  towards  the  north.  These 
are  all  displaced  and  prostrate  in  utter  ruin ;  though  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  again  laid  confusedly  together  for  some  pur- 
pose. ^  The  diameter  of  the  columns  at  the  b^  is  four  feet ;  and 
higher  up,  three  jG^t  nine  inches.  Immense  Doric  capitals  lie  scat- 
terod  among  them,  as  also  fragments  of  the  sculptured  pediment. 
On  the  east  side  the  top  courses  of  the  wall  are  gone  ;  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  stones  is  eaten  away  by  the  weather.  Here, 
in  the  fi)urth  course  firom  the  bottom,  we  measured  two  stones, 
eadi  twenty-one  feet  long,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  high ;  and 
we  afterwards  found  one  of  like  dimensions  in  the  western  walL 
At  the  southern  end  also  the  lower  courses  are  much  worn  away 
by  the  weather ;  and  in  the  upper  courses  the  stones  are  smaller 
and  are  bevellecL  The  western  wall  is  the  most  perfect ;  the 
stones  being  here  well  preserved  and  finely  bevelled.  The  bevel 
is  the  same  as  at  Jerusalem,  perhaps  a  little  deeper ;  it  is  well 
cut  and  entire.  On  the  west  side  too  are  seen  the  remains  of  an 
ornament,  which  I  here  noticed  for  the  first  time ;  namely,  a 
narrow  projection  or  belt  along  the  whole  side,  both  near  the 
bottom  and  again  half  way  up.  At  the  southwest  comer  is  the 
appearance  of  a  square  pilaster ;  but  so  much  worn  by  the 
weather  as  to  be  doubtful 

The  grand  portal,  within  the  portico,  was  fourteen  feet  six 
inches  broad,  with  sculptured  side-posts,  each  twenty-four  feet 
high  by  six  feet  wide  and  four  feet  three  inches  thick.  On  each 
side  of  it  is  a  smaller  door-way.  The  sides  of  the  interior  were 
originally  decorated  with  half  columns,  with  two  niches  one  above 
the  other  between ;  that  is  alternately  niches  and  a  column. 
These  are  much  dilapidated.  In  one  comer  next  the  portico  is 
ihe  fragment  of  a  double  fluted  column  of  rose  coloured  lime- 
stone.' The  interior  measures  nearest  sixty  feet  in  its  whole 
length  by  thirty-five  in  breadth  ;  the  altar  at  the  south  end 
occupying  twelve  and  a  half  feet.     Before  it  there  seems  to  have 


'  Poiiiblj  at  some  time  or  other  ma  *  There  are  similar  columns  in  the  1 

Muslim  fort ;  thoogfa  there  is  now  no  ap-  temple  at  Ba'albek,  as  we  saw  a  few  daji 

pearance  that  the  temple  was  ever  pot  to  allerwaixis. 
such  a  ose. 

ToL,  in.— 42 
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been  a  partition.  The  inside  courses  on  the  level  of  the  floor 
consist  of  four  stones  on  each  side  ;  the  two  laigest  of  which  in 
each  wall  we  found  to  be  twenty-one  feet  long  by  five  feet  eight 
inches  high.  These  correspond  to  the  fourth  outside  course  in 
the  eastern  wall,  and  the  third  in  the  western. 

The  height  of  the  temple  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  to  the 
cornice  ;  a  portion  of  which  remains.  On  the  west  side  there  are 
eleven  courses  of  stones,  none  of  them  less  than  three  feet  thick, 
and  some  of  them  much  more. 

This  antique  temple,  next  to  the  lesser  one  at  Ba'albek,  is 
the  finest  and  best  preserved  ruin  in  or  near  the  great  valley. 
-It  is  simple,  massive,  and  beautiiul ;  and  obviously  of  a  severer 
and  earlier  type  than  any  we  had  seen,  and  also  than  those  of 
-Ba'albek.  Tet  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  it  is  found  in  his- 
tory. Chalcis  under  Lebanon  was  indeed  near  at  hand  ;  yet  the 
writei-s  who  speak  of  that  city,  make  no  mention  of  the  neigh- 
bouring temple.  Even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years,  that  the  structure  has  been  recognised  as  an  an- 
cient temple  ;  although  overlooking  for  centuries,  and  that  quite 
near  at  hand,  the  great  road  between  Damascus  and  Beirtlt. 
No  early  traveller  mentions  it.*  Seetzen  in  1805  visited  and 
described  it ;  but  his  journal  has  lain  unknown  until  the  present 
time.'  Burckhardt  was  twice  in  the  vicinity,  at  'Anjar  and  near 
Mejdel,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  it.'  As  late  as  A.  D.  1844  it  is 
BtiU  spoken  of  by  travellers  as  a  castle  or  a  tower.*  I  find  it 
first  noticed  as  an  antique  temple  in  A.  D.  1847,' 

About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  south  of  Mejdel  on  the 
western  base  of  the  same  line  of  hills,  is  the  village  of  Zekweh 
(or  Dhekweh),  with  the  ruin  of  another  smaller  ancient  temple. 
The  interior  measures  thirty-seven  feet  in  length  by  nineteen  in 
width.  The  porch  is  five  feet  deep  and  the  walls  two  feet  thick. 
The  columns  are  plain,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  Sarcophagi 
and  large  stones  from  ancient  buildings  are  scattered  around ; 
and  there  are  excavated  tombs  in  the  side  of  the  hill.* 

From  the  temple  of  Mejdel,  besides  the  glorious  prospect  up 
the  long  vista  of  the  Btlka'a,  with  the  snowy  summits  of  Keniseh 

*  Not  even  Abnlfeda,  who  has  a  notice  fonndations ;"  Afittel  Syrien  und  Damaac 
of  Mejdel ;  Trfb.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler  p.  20.  Wien  1868. 

*  Seetzen,  Reiaen,   Berlin   1854,   L   p.  ^  E.  G.  Schulz  pasted  this  way  in  1847, 
268.  with  Philip  Wolfe.     The  latter  speaks  of 

'  Tray.  pp.  S,  81.  this  stnictare  as  *'the  ruins  of  a  heathen 

^  Dr  Hogg  in  1888  mentions  it  as  ^  a  temple  ;**  Reise  ins  Qelohte  Land,  p.  187. 

large  castellated  building ;"  Visit  etc.  11.  They  did  not  visit  it 

p.  86.  Dr  E.  Smith  in  1844  speaks  of  Mej*  *  Dr  De  Forest  in  Joum.  of  Am.  Orien- 

del  'Anjar  as  perhaps  a  third  of  a  mile  tal  Soc.  Vol.  III.  p.  863.     Dr  De  Forest 

distant  from  the  roaid,  '*  with  the  ruined  had  already  visited  this  ruin,  as  well  as 

tower  on  the  hill  back  of  it."     So  late  as  that  at  Mejdel ;  and  also  the  less  impor- 

1861,  Kremer  mentions  these  ruins  as  those  tant  remains  not  far  from  Hnmmftrah  and 

of  *'  a  chapel,  probably  resting  on  ancient  'Aithy ;  ibid.  pp.  361,  862. 
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and  SOnntn  near  at  hand  on  the  left,  and  the  glittering  heights 
above  the  cedars  in  the  distance,  there  were  other  matters  oi 
interest  close  around  us.  Below  us  in  the  northeast  were  the  ruins 
of  'Anjar,  and  the  great  fountain  beyond.'  From  the  latter  a 
large  stream  flowed  off  first  W.  N.  W.  and  then  swept  round 
southwest  to  join  the  Lit&ny.  The  range  of  hills  on  which  the 
temple  stands,  sinks  down  into  a  line  of  low  Tells ;  on  and 
around  the  northernmost  of  which  lies  the  village  of  Neby  Za,'ta 
with  a  conspicuous  Wely.*  The  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirtit 
ii  seen  issuing  from  Wady  Hartr  and  passing  obliquely  across 
the  plain  on  the  north  of  MejdeL  It  reaches  the  bridge  over  the 
stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  from 
Wady  Hartr.  This  bridge  is  called  Ddr  Zeinthi  from  an  adja-> 
cent  village ;  and  the  river  is  already  too  deep  to  be  forded.' 
The  road  then  leaves  BOrr  Eli&s  on  the  right ;  and  after  forty 
minutes  from  the  said  bridge,  and  ten  minutes  beyond  el-Meij,  the 
Ltt&ny  is  crossed  by  a  low  bridge  of  three  arches.  The  water  is 
deep  and  of  a  clayey  colour.  The  road  begins  to  ascend  the  moxm- 
tain,  passing  through  the  village  of  Mekseh  on  the  first  ascent, 
an  hour  from  the  bridge  of  the  Ltt&ny.  Ten  minutes  fiirther 
up,  the  road  from  Zahleh  comes  in  ;  and  twenty  minutes  above 
t^  junction  is  the  Ehto  el-Mureij&t.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  ftirther  south,  is  the  large  village  EObb  Elifis ;  and 
ten  minutes  above  it  is  the  castle  of  the  same  name,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  celebrated  Dmze  chieftain,  Fakhr  ed-Din. 
A  rough  path  up  the  mountain  leads  in  forty  minutes  firom  the 
castle  to  ShQkif  eth-Thaur,  a  spot  so  called  from  the  figure  of  a 
bull,  which  is  cut  on  the  norm  side  of  a  detached  rock  at  the 
foot  of  a  rugged  precipice.  The  figure  is  five  feet  high,  and  the 
body  eight  feet  long.  From  this  point,  a  iurther  ascent  of  forty 
minutes  brings  the  traveller  into  the  usual  Beirtlt  road  at  th^ 
top  of  the  mountain.^ 

Betuming  from  the  temple  to  Mejdel,  we  left  at  4.20  finr 
'Anjar.  After  twenty-five  minutes  we  crossed  the  Damascus 
and  Beiriit  road  ;  and  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the  ruins  of  'Anjar. 
They  lie  upon  a  slope,  where  the  high  narrow  plain  sinks  down 

'  Bearings  from  &e  temple  of  Meidel :  846^  Jedftfaeh  821*".   Mekseh  818^  KhAn 

MigdelS.     KhioatmonthorWadjHailr  el-Mi^eirftt  808\    K«bb  £li&8  803%    el- 

S.  £.  bj  E.  'Amur,  rain,  N.  M**  £.  Neba'  Meij  288%    Ett&bl  259%    Mejdel   194% 

'Ai^M-  N.  65''  E.  Neby  Za'Ar  151%  Dir  ZcinAn  144%  'Atyar, 

*  This  Wely  it  said  to  be  boilt  out  oftiie  ruin,  113% 

rains  of  an  ancient  temple,  with  sarcophagi  ^  Dr  De  Forest  in  Joom.  of  the  Am. 

and  other  remains  round  aboat;   so  H.  Orient   Soc.    IIL  pp.  865,  866i — Dr  De 

GnfB  Relation,   IL  pp.   88,  84.  '  Ritter  Forest  descended  from  the  temple  of  M^ 

Erdk.  XVII.  p.  182.  del  towards  the  west,  and  came  in  an  hour 

*  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Bibhoth.  Sao.  to  the  Utmj,  by  the  village  of  Estftbl; 
1848,  p.  760.— From  this  bridge,  in  1844,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  more  to  K&bb 
Dr  Smith  took  the  following  bearings:  Eli4a 
M&aUakah  b^ond  Zahleh  5%    BQrr 
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rapidly  northwards  to  the  lower  alluyial  tract  along  the  river 
from  Neba'  'Anjar.  Here  are  the  remains  of  the  walls  and 
towers  of  a  fortified  city  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  a  large  dtadd. 
Its  form  is  nearly  a  square  with  eight  or  nine  towers  on  each 
side.  The  wall  was  built  externally  of  hewn  stones,  srane  of 
them  large,  and  all  well  dressed.'  They  are  now.mosily  fidlen 
down  ;  and  the  ruins  of  wail  and  towers  still  maik  the  fonner 
Jine.  We  measured  the  wall  on  the  north,  which  is  the  shorter 
side.  The  length  is  nearest  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  yardi^ 
or  somewhat  less  than  one  fiflh  of  a  mile.  The  longer  sUle  wo 
estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  There  are  no  remains  of 
buildings  within  the  enclosure,  except  slight  foundations  ;  among 
which  we  stumbled  upon  three  columns,  and  there  may  be  mom. 
The  dwellings  were  probably  built  of  small  broken  stones,  as  at 
the  present  day ;  and  many  such  stones  are  scattered  anmnd. 
The  fortification  would  afford  room  for  a  laige  population ;  and  a 
still  larger  number  may  have  dwelt  outside  of  the  walls.  Ths 
whole  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  citadel  of  Bani£s ;  thoof^  tUs 
at ' Anjar  covers  a  larger  extent  of  ground,  and  its  towers  pohus 
were  less  massive. — ^The  place  had  its  supply  of  water  from  fna 
great  fountain  fifteen  minutes  distant ;  the  waters  of  wbidi  weio 
probably  elevated  in  a  high  reservoir,  and  so  conducted  to  tks 
town  and  fortress. 

In  the  history  of  the  crusaders  we  read,  that  in  the  immiiig 
of  A.  D.  1176,  while  Saladin  was  occupied  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aleppo,  king  Baldwin  IV.  made  an  expedition  from  Sidaa 
into  the  Bilk^'a.  Crossing  mount  Lebanon,  he  came  to  a  place 
situated  in  a  fertile  tract  with  abundant  fountains,  called  Jfef- 
saara  (Meshghftrah)  ;  thence  descended  to  the  valley -Baoar(el- 
Bok&'a),  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  which  was  hdd  to 
be  the  ancient  Iturea.  In  this  plain  they  came  to  a  place,  tbs 
modem  name  of  which  was  Amegarra^  surrounded  by  strong 
walls,  and  exhibiting  in  its  edifices  many  tokens  (^  its  ancient 
splendour.  Some  held  it  to  be  Palmyra  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  it  was  'Anjar,  or  as  the  Arabs  then  wrote  it,  'Ain 
el-jQrr.  Here  the  crusaders  phmdered  and  burned  at  their 
leisure  ;   the  inhabitants  having  all  fied  to  the  mountains.* 

'Anjar  is  mentioned  likewise  by  Abulfeda  in  connection  with 
the  fountain.  He  writes  the  name  'Ain  el-Jnrr  ;  from  which  in 
popular  usage  has  come  the  form  'Anjar.  He  says  there  are 
here  "  great   ruins  of  stones."  •     Yet  although  the   ruins  lie 


'  Acoonlinff  to  BorckhArdt,   the   wall  'AineUT&rr  there  «re  great  rmot  of  i 

was  twelve  Set  thkk ;  Trav.   p.  8. — Mr  It  is  «tuat*Hl  a  long  da/e  jonrney  to  tbe 

Thommn  give:*  the  number  of  towen  at  eoiith  of  Ba'albek.     Near  it  i«  a  riUaiKe 

thirty-two ;  Biblioth.  Sac.  184«,  p.  761.  called  d-Mcjdel ;  and  it  Ket  on  the  fomk 

'  Will  Tyr.  21.  11.     Tuch  m  Zeitechr.  leailing  from  Ba*albek  to  Wady  et-Teiik 

d.  morgvul.  G«e.  IV.  p.  512.   Bitter  XVII.  From  Ain  eUlurr  fpringt  a  great  rtrei^ 

p.  2*id.  that  ram  into  the  Buki*4."    CompL  pu  ML 

•  TaK  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  p.  JO:   "At 
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within  fifteen  minntes  of  the  great  Beirdt  and  DamascuB  road, 
and  in  full  view,  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  were  the  first  travel- 
leis  to  visit  and  describe  them  ;  and  very  few  have  done  it  since.  ^ 
As  early  as  December,  1847, 1  was  led  conjectondly  to  con- 
nect these  remains  with  the  ancient  Chalets  under  Lebanofij 
mentioned  by  Josephns.*  The  historian  relates  that  Pompey 
marching  sonthwaids  firom  his  winter-quarters,  probably  at  en 
near  Antioch,  about  B.  G.  63,  demolished  the  citadel  that  was 
at  Apamea  on  the  Orontes  (now  Kol'at  el-Mudik)  ;  passed 
thiongh  the  cities  Heliopolis  (Ba'albek)  and  Chalets  ;  and,  cross- 
ing the  mountain  which  shuts  in  Ccelesyria,  proceeded  from 
Pella  to  Damascus.*  Of  this  Chalcis,  Ptolemy  tiiie  son  of  Men- 
nssos,  already  mentioned  above  under  Abila,  was  then  lord.^ 
Btrabo  likewise  speaks  of  Chalcis  in  connection  with  HeUopolisL 
as  subject  to  the  same  Ptolemy.'  This  Ptolemy  was  succeed 
by  his  son,  the  earlier  Lysanias ;  whose  possessions,  after  his 
murder  by  Antony,  were  fiumed  by  Zenodorus,  as  already 
related*'  Many  years  later,  the  emperor  Claudius  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  51,  bestowed  Chalcis  on  Herod,  a  brother 
of  the  elder  [Herod]  Agrippa  with  the  title  of  king ;  and  gave  him 
also  the  oversight  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  right  of 
appointing  the  high  priests.'  After  his  death,  about  A.  D.  48, 
CSialcis  went  to  Im  nephew,  the  younger  Agrippa,  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Acts.'  He  held  it  during  four  years  ;  and  was  then 
tronsferred,  with  the  title  of  king,  to  the  provinces  formerly 
held  by  Philip,  his  father's  uncle,  and  afterwards  by  his  father, 
vis.  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Abilene,  and  others.'  The  further 
fortunes  of  Chalcis  are  unknown. 

The  preceding  notices,  and  especially  the  march  of  Pompey, 
to  show,  that  Chalcis  under  Lebanon  was  situated  in  the 
>tlk&'a  south  of  Ba'albek.^*  Its  probable  connection  with  Abila 
also  implies  a  position  near  the  passes  of  Anti-Lebanon.  All 
these  circumstances  point  to  the  strong  fortress  at  'Anjar  as  the 

>  Seetzen,  Kfdmn  L  p.  262.   Buvckhardt  §§  17,  18.  p.  755.    It  is  heooe  prolMU« 

n.  S.  Lord  Lindsay  in  1887,  Letters  U.  p.  thit  Strabo's   plain  of  llanyas  was  te 

S75.    W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.   Saa  Biik&*a;  and  then  the  Chalcis  of  the  latter 

Nov.  1848,  p.  761.    The  spot  is  also  nen-  passage  is  the  same  with  the  preceding, 

taoned  in  Dr  Smith's  mannscript  Joomal,  *  See  above,  p.  488. 

1S44;  and  is  merely  named  bv  P.  Wolfe  ^  Jos.  Antt  19.  5.  1.    ibw  19.  8.  1,  a 

in  1847,  p.  187.  ib.  20.  1.  8. 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  1.  9.  2,  4  «v^  rf  Ai^i^  *  Jos.B.  J.2.  12. 1.— Acts 26, 1&  e.2a 
XmJdtls.    Antt  14.  7.  4.  *  Jos.  Antt.  20.  7.  1. 

*  Joa  Antt  14.  a  2.  ^  There  was  another  ancient  Chaldf. 

*  See  above,  p.  488.— ^Jba.  Antt  14.  7.  now  Kinneserin,  a  few  miles  sooth  oi 
i.    B.  J.  1.  9.  2.  Aleppo;  Abnlfed.  Tab.  Sjr.  p.  117.    Re* 

*  Strabo  16.  2.  10.  p.  758.  Strabo  here  land  pointed  ont  the  distinction  betWMB 
motioas,  that  this  Ptolemy  was  in  posse**  the  two  dtiee;  Palisst.  p.  815.  GeQaiiiu 
ikn  of  the  plam  Marsyas  and  the  moon-  confoonded  them ;  Notit  Orb.  IL  pp.  SSS. 
tDlnoiistivctQf  tfaeltareans;  eomp.  iUd.  864. 
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remains  of  the  ancient  Chalcia.    Nor  are  there  any  other  like 
remains  in  all  the  valley,  which  can  be  referred  to  it^ 

From  the  ruin  of  'Anjar,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  due  east 
to  the  great  fountain,  Neba'  'Anjar,  at  the  fi)ot  of  Anti-Lebanon  ; 
called  also  sometimes  Birket  'Anjar,  as  rising  in  a  amall  reservoir 
or  pool.  Here  we  found  our  tent  already  pitched  some  rods 
below  the  fountain,  on  green  grass,  in  the  meadow-like  tract, 
through  which  the  copious  river  already  cuts  its  way  in  a  deep 
winding  channel'  The  fountain  is  quite  large  ;  not  as  abun^* 
dant  indeed  as  those  of  Fijeh  and  Tell  el-K&dy ;  but  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  that  at  B^ni&s.  It  issues  just  at  the  foot  of 
Anti-Lebanon  ;  but  yet  high  enough  above  the  low  plain  to 
drive  some  half  a  dozen  mills.  The  strata  of  the  mountain  here 
dip  under  the  plain  ;  and  the  water  boils  up  in  its  Birhehj  which 
is  lined  with  masonry,  just  in  front  of  the  dip.  From  this  pool 
the  river  descends  upon  the  mills,  and  then  rushes  away  to  the 
alluvial  tract  below  ;  where  its  course  at  first  is  W.  N.  W.  The 
water  is  limpid  and  fine.  Buins  of  walls  and  foundations  of 
large  hewn  stones  are  seen  around  the  pooL     There  may  once, 

Erhaps,  have  been  a  temple  here  ;  though,  possibly,  these  may 
the  ruins  of  an  elevated  reservoir  for  raising  the  water,  so  as 
to  conduct  it  to  the  neighbouring  town  and  fortress. 

Neba' '  Anjar  is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  partially 
intermitting  fountain.  Burckfaiardt  was  told  by  the  people  of 
the  mills,  that  the  water  ^^  stops  at  certain  periods,  and  resumes 
its  issue  fix)m  under  the  rock  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  day."* 
According  to  Mr  Thomson  ^^  there  is  at  all  times  a  large  stream 
boiling  up  ;  but  at  irregular  periods  there  is  a  sudden  and  great 
increase  of  water  ;  sometimes  only  once  a  day  ;  while  at  other 
times  the  increase  occurs  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  times  a  day."* 
We  also  made  inquiry ;  and  the  reply  was,  that  the  fountain 
never  whoP^  intermits  ;  but  varies  every  few  hours  in  the  quan- 
tity it  sends  forth.  Still,  as  no  traveller  has  personally  observed 
the  phenomenon,  and  the  reports  vary,  the  question  arose  in  my 
mind,  whether,  after  all,  the  occasional  rise  of  w^ter  in  the 
Birkeh  is  perhaps  anything  more,  than  would  naturally  occur 
on  shutting  it  off  suddenly  from  one  or  more  of  the  mills.* 

>  The  fnm  of  the  remarks  in  the  text  of  Mejdel  W.  S.  W.    'Anjar,  Ae  niiii%  W. 

may  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheoa  Sacra  Zableh  N.  20**  W.      Nebj  Za'Or,  Weljr 

for  Feb.  184S,  pp.  90,  91 ;  with  a  fiirther  and  Tillage,  N.  60**  W.  lim.  diat. 

r^erence  to  the  subject  in  the  same  work  for  '  Trav.  p.  9. 

Nov.  1848,  p.  761.— Ritter  likewise  main-  *  In  Biblioth.  Sac  1B48,  pp.  760,  761. . 

tains  the  identity  of  'Anjar  with  Chalcis ;  *  So  far  as  I  know,  the  ftnmtain  has 

Erdk.  XVII.  pp.  185-187.    Yet  mistaking  been  described  only  by  Burckhardt  and 

my  language  in  one  place  (p.  761)  for  that  W.  M.  Thomson ;   see  the  two  next  pre- 

of  Mr  Thomson,  he  erroneously  ascribes  to  ceding  notes.   Seetxen  mentions  it  brieflv ; 

the  latter  the  first  suggestion  of  Chalcis.  Reisen  I.  p.  268.     Comp.  Ritter,  Enik. 

•  Bearings  from  Ncba*  'Anjar :  Temple  XVH.  p.  181. 
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Abulfeda  epeaks  of  the  stream  from  Neba' ' Anjar  as  ''  a  laige 
river  that  nms  into  the  BOk&'a.''  ^  As  he  nowhere  else  alludes 
to  a  river  in  the  BokA'a,  it  wonld  seem  that  he  held  this  fomi- 
tain  to  be  the  head  of  the  Litftny,  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
describes  the  Barada  as  springing  from  Fljeh ;  regarding  not  the 
Tomotesty  but  the  most  copious  fountain  as  the  source  of  the 
river.*  The  stream  from  rfeba'  'Anjar,  enlarged  by  the  waters 
of  the  two  lesser  fountains  further  north,  is  usually  much  larger, 
at  the  junction,  than  that  of  the  Ltt&ny ;  the  more  northern 
ioaroes  of  which  in  summer  become  e^dbausted  in  the  plain.* 
Neba'  'Anjar  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  the  source  of  the 
river.* 

At  this  place  a  branch  of  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Bfik6'a  runs  up  between  the  southern  line  of  hills  and  another 
which  (as  we  shall  see)  begins  further  north ;  it  reaches  quite  to 
the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon ;  and  thus  forms  an  outlet  for  the 
stream  from  the  fountains.  I  am  not  aware,  that  the  elevation 
of  this  portion  of  the  Bokfi'a  has  ever  been  ascertained.  That 
of  Zahleh,  two  and  a  half  hours  distant,  is  given  by  Dr  De  Forest 
at  three  thousand  and  seventy-one  feet ;'  by  Bussegser  at  three 
thousand  and  ninety-three  English  feet  ;*  so  that  at  Neba'  'Anjar 
the  elevation  cannot  well  be  over  three  thousand  feet.  Hence  it 
would  foUow,  that  'Ain  Barada,  in  the  plain  of  Zebedfiny,  is 
only  some  six  hundred  feet  higher  than  Neba'  'Anjar  in  the 
BQK&'a.  The  level  of  the  Bokft'a  rises  gradually  towards  the 
north  almost  to  Lebweh  ;  and  its  elevation  at  the  water-shed,  as 
compared  with  the  barometrical  measurement  at  Ba'albek| 
cannot  be  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  In  its 
general  character,  therefore,  this  great  valley  is  a  vast  and  lofty 
mountain  cleft,  eight  or  nine  miles  wide  ;  and  the  summits  by 
which  it  is  shut  in,  as  viewed  from  its  plain,  have  from  three  to 
four  thousand  feet  less  of  altitude,  than  as  seen  from  the  Medi* 
terranean  and  its  shores. 

Wednesday y  June  9(h. — The  river,  as  it  flowed  by  our  tent, 
was  running  in  a  channel  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  with  perpendic- 
ular banks ;  and  was  not  c»eisily  fordable.  In  order  to  proceed 
northwards  we  returned  to  the  mills,  and  there  forded  the 
stream,  which  was  rushing  down  in  several  channels.  Leaving 
the  mills  at  6.35,  we  kept  along  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  and 

*  Tab.S7r.p.20.  See abore,  p. 49e,  n. 8.        *  So  Dr  Smtth,  BibL  Bet.  1ft  edit  m. 

*  For  this  principle,  m  applied  in  the    App.  p.  liS. 
caae  oT  the  Barada,  see  abore,  l>.  477 ;        *  Ma.  Letter. 

•lao  in  the  case  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  412,  418  '  Koasegger^s  ipecification  ii  2900  Paiii 

•q.    Comp.  Ritter  XVIL  p.  180.  feet ;  Trav.  L  p.  697.^RaMeggei'8  iMiilts 

*  Bnrckhardt  desoribes  the  itreain  from  with  ^e  barometer,  aa  compared  with 
'Aigar,  in  September,  aa  havinff  **  more  those  of  Mr  Porter  with  the  aneroid,  laeia 
than  triple  the  volume  of  water  M  tha  Lt-  to  be  a  hundred  feet  or  mora  fpmXm  \  MS 
tln7,-"p.&    So  too  Mr  Bobaon's  Notaa.  aboTa,  p.  468^  a.  6. 
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came  at  6.55  to  Neba'  Shemsln,  the  other  chief  forintain  in  this 
region.  This,  though  not  more  than  one  third  as  laige  as  Neba' 
'Anjar,  is  yet  a  fine  fountain.  It  bursts  forth  under  strata  of 
rocks,  which  dip  under  the  plain  at  an  angle  cf  45""  or  more ; 
and  flows  off  into  the  low  alluvial  tract  to  join  the  stream  fiom . 
^Anjar.  On  the  south  side  of  the  fountain  are  the  square  £>un* 
dations  of  some  rude  modem  structure.  About  hidf  an  hour 
further  north  is  another  smaller  fountain,  called  Neba'  Beida 
It  lies  west  of  our  road  ;  and  was  said  to  be  only  a  fourth  pari 
as  large  as  Neba'  Shemsin.  Its  small  stream  runs  also  to  the 
river  from  'Anjar.  These  three  fountains  were  all  we  could  hear 
of  in  the  region  of  'Anjar.* 

As  we  advanced,  there  was  on  our  left,  at  7.15,  a  high  Tell, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  standing  isolated  in  the  plain.  Half 
a  mile  north  of  it  begins  another  range  of  hills,  lying  parallel  te 
the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  similar  to  those  south  of  Mejdd ; 
and,  like  them,  shutting  in  a  narrow  and  elevated  valley.  These 
hills  continue,  with  some  little  interruption  and  irr^pilarity  near 
Neby  Shit,  all  the  way  to  Ba'albek,  where  they  disappear  ;  that 
place  being  situated  just  at  their  northern  extremity.     Their 

Sneral  diiiction,  like  that  of  Anti-Lebanon,  is  about  N.  E.  by 
Our  course  to-day  was  nearest  N.  40^  E. 
At  7.35,  Zahleh,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  waa  aeea 
in  a  line  with  the  south  end  of  the  range  of  hills.  We  soon 
after  struck  a  great  road,  coming  down  fix)m  Zebedftny  to  Kefr 
Zebad  just  before  us,  and  passing  on  around  the  southern  hill  to 
join  the  Beirftt  road  below  Mekseh.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  road 
already  mentioned  as  leading  across  the  mountain  from  Zebediny 
to  Zahleh.'  At  8  o'clock  we  reached  Kefr  Zebad.  This  village, 
like  our  road,  lies  on  the  east  of  the  line  of  hills,  within  the 
narrow  higher  valley,  which  is  here  drained  towards  the  soatL 
The  hills  on  the  left  are  high  in  this  part ;  and  on  one  of  them, 
a  conical  point  called  Jebel  esh-Sha'ir,  are  said  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  building ;  but  no  columns.  At  8.20  the  small 
village  of  'Ain  was  on  our  right.'  The  next  place  is  Euselyeh, 
a  large  village  at  the  top  of  the  acclivity,  opposite  to  the  water- 
shed of  the  narrow  valley.  We  passed  through  it  at  8.55.  On 
the  hiU  side  to  the  left,  above  the  village,  are  the  foundations,  and 
one  or  two  courses  of  the  walls  of  some  structure  apparently 
ancient,  about  forty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide.  The  stones  are 
well  dressed ;  and  may  perhaps  be  the  remains  of  a  small 
temple.     There  is  no  appearance  of  columns.     At  Euselyeh  the 

'  Bnrckhardt  ^aki  of  a  fonrth  fonn-  *  See  above,  p.  4SS. 

t^n,  which  he  heard  of  but  did  not  visit,  '  Dr  De  Forest  mw  at  'Ain  a  Corinthian 

•^  an  boor  further  north ;  p.  9.    It  may  capital,  and  4ome  antimM  hewn  itaiMi; 

exist  in  one  of  the  villages ;  but  has  no  Joum.  of  Am.  Or.  Soo.  III.  p.  860. 
connection  with  'Axyar. 
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direct  road  from  ZebedAnj  to  ZaUeh  comes  down  from  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  passes  on  through  a  notch  in  the  line  of  hills  into 
the  great  plain.' 

At  9.15  there  was  on  our  left  a  deep  gap  in  the  line  of  hills, 
through  which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  great  plain  below.  In 
iL  just  in  the  nook  of  the  hills  beneath  us,  was  the  village  of 
Uashmush  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ;  said  to  have  near  it  the 
lemains  of  an  ancient  structure.  We  came  at  9.25  to  the  village 
of  Deir  el-GhOzfil,  lying  high  on  the  eastern  slope  of  tile  line  of 
hills ;  or,  rather,  on  a  ridge  between  two  of  the  hills  ;  while  from 
it  a  Wady  runs  down  steeply  westwards  to  the  BCIk&'a.  Just 
out  of  the  village  and  above  it,  looking  down  into  the  deep 
Wady  and  out  over  the  great  plain,  are  the  massive  foundations 
of  an  ancient  temple,  with  fragments  of  two  large  columns. 
ICany  of  the  stones  of  the  temple  have  rolled  far  down  into  the 
valley*  Among  these  is  a  small  altar,  with  an  inscription  only 
just  legible  enough  to  see  that  it  was  in  Greek.  Here  we  stopped 
twenty  minutes. 

Setting  off  again  at  9.45,  our  general  course  still  N.  40^  B. 
we  came  at  10  o'clock  to  Ba'ith,  a  small  village  on  a  lower  hilL* 
Beyond  it  the  water-bed  of  this  northern  part  of  the  higher 
narrow  plain  turns  W.  N.  W.  and  passes  out  into  the  BobBi'a. 
We  crossed  it  at  10.10 ;  it  is  called  Wady  Bahftr.  The  hills 
now  continue  as  low  spurs  running  out  firom  Anti-Lebanon,  and 
terminating  sometimes  in  blufiis.  Crossing  these  spurs  we  came 
at  10.35  to  M&sy,  situated  on  a  like  hilL  Here,  just  west  of  the 
village,  are  the  remains  of  a  mosk,  which  seems  anciently  to  have 
been  a  church ;  some  say  of  Bt.  Jobn,  but  I  do  not  know  on 
what  authority.  There  are  columns  measuring  twenty-nine 
inches  in  diameter  ;  and  at  the  southwest  comer  is  a  stone  with 
a  Latin  inscription ;  but  so  illegible  that  we  could  make  out 
nothing  except  the  name  L0N0INU8. — ^We  now  had  before  us 
the  lower  portion  or  little  plain  of  Wady  Tahfllfeh.  Beyond  it 
we  could  see  our  road  to  Neby  Shit  crossing  a  higher  ridge  running 
out  from  Anti-Lebanon,  and  terminating  in  a  high  TeU  west  of 
the  road  ;  the  course  of  this  latter  being  about  N.  N.  E.  On  the 
right,  Wculy  TahfClfeh  was  seen  breaking  down  through  the  low 
outer  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  by  a  wild  gorge. 

Leaving  Masy  at  11  o'clock,  we  descended  steeply  into  the 
Kttle  plain  of  Wady  Yahftlfeh  ;  and  came  at  11.10  to  its  pretty 
stream,  hero  tolerably  large,  and  well  used  up  for  irrigation. 
The  road  follows  up  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  almost  to  the 
village  of  Yahfiifeh,  situat^  near  the  mouth  of  the  goige  ;  and 

*  See  above,  p.  486.  umns  ;*  Journ.  of  Am.  Or.  Soc  IIL  p. 

*  Here  Dr  De  Forest  foond  '*  imaU  Co-    Sea 
rintfalan  capitaU  and  fragments  of  ool- 
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then  turns  up  a  valley  towards  the  north*  Having  no  guide  we 
mistook  the  way,  and  climbed  the  hill  directly  without  a  path ; 
but  came  to  the  road  again  about  forty  rods  west  of  the  village. 
We  now  crossed  the  Wgh  ridge  before  us,  having  the  high  Tell 
on  our  left ;  »id  descending  and  crossing  a  deep  valley  on  the 
other  side,  running  out  N.  by  W.  we  ascended  to  Neby  Shit  on 
our  right,  reaching  it  at  12.15.  Here  we  looked  round  for  a 
shady  place  for  lunch  and  rest ;  and  finding  an  unoccupied 
house  newly  whitewashed,  we  took  possession  o£  the  porch,  and 
made  ourselves  comfortable.  The  owner  saw  us,  and  kept 
watch  at  a  distance.  It  seems  the  Turkish  officers  take  po88e»- 
non  of  houses  when  they  please,  and  compel  the  people  to  serve 
them.  The  owner  therefore  kept  thus  aloof ;  but  on  our  invita» 
tion  he  came  and  sat  with  us,  and  made  us  quite  at  home. 

Neby  Shit  (Seth)  is  a  very  large  village,  lying  half  way  trp 
the  western  declivity  of  the  western  and  lowest  ridge  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  Lower  down,  directly  north,  on  a  rocky  ledge  next 
the  plain,  lies  the  village  er-Bumfidy,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
Below  it,  on  this  side  of  the  ledge,  is  a  deep  well  cultivated  val- 
ley running  out  southwest  to  the  BOk&'a.  The  village  of  Neby 
Shit  takes  ite  name  from  a  conspicuous  Wely  of  the  "  Proi>het 
Seth ; "  whose  body,  according  to  Muslim  tradition,  is  here 
deposited.  Near  by  is  a  good  mosk.  The  view  from  this  village 
is  extensive  towards  the  north  along  the  great  valley ;  whfle 
opposite  is  Lebanon  with  its  rugged  sides  and  snow-crowned 
summits. 

Here  at  Neby  Shit  comes  in  one  of  the  main  roads  leading 
from  Zebeddny  to  Ba'albek.  It  has  alrecuiy  been  described  from 
Zebed&ny  as  &r  as  to  SOrghfiya.^  Thence  it  foUows  down  the 
stream  of  Wady  Haura  (or  SOi^hdya)  half  an  hour,  to  its  junction 
with  the  stream  coming  down  Wady  Ma'rabtln  from  the  north- 
east ;  which  latter  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge.  The  village 
of  Ma'rabtln  is  situated  a  large  half  hour  up  this  valley,  in  a 
meadow-like  basin  with  many  fruit  trees  ;  similar  to  the  plains 
of  Zebedftny  and  SOrghftya,  with  which  it  lies  nearly  in  the 
same  line.  Below  the  junction,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of 
Wady  Yahftifeh,  which  cuts  its  way  through  the  western  ridge 
to  the  plain  below  by  a  winding  rugged  chasm,  often  between 
precipices  and  everj'where  narrow.  Its  general  course  is  about 
northwest,  till  half  an  hour  from  Neby  Shit  it  turns  westward 
through  its  gorge  above  Yahfirfeh  to  the  plain.  The  road  fol- 
lows the  chasm  till  in  sight  of  Yahfillfeh  ;  and  then  ascends  and 
crosses  the  ridge  to  Neby  Shit.  The  whole  distance  from  Sflr- 
ghdya  to  the  latter  village  is  about  two  hours  and  a  quarter.' 

'  See  above,  p.  486.         *  J.  L.  Porter,  in  Biblioth.  Smcam,  18H  P>  ^^ 
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At  this  point  too,  may  be  said  to  terminate  the  western  or 
oater  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon,  lying  west  of  the  plain  of  Zebed&ny, 
through  which  also  Wady  Yahfdfeh  has  broken  its  chasm.  This 
ridge  thus  far  has  gradually  become  lower  and  lower ;  and  here, 
turning  more  to  the  northeast,  it  runs  into  and  tmites  with  the 
next  and  higher  range,  that  of  Bltldftn.  This  latter  is  strictly 
the  back-bone  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Bunnine  here  about  N.  by  E. 
it  thus  comes  out  to  the  Bdk&'a ;  and  8K)wly  conyerging  with 
Lebanon  it  gradually  contracts  the  breadth  of  the  Bflka'a  in  its 
northern  part  beyond  Ba'albek. 

From  Neby  Shit  northwards,  the  eastern  part  (at  least  one 
fourth)  of  the  Bdkfi'a  is  a  terrace  or  higher  plain,  sometimes 
with  lulls,  Ijring  along  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  It  is 
skirted  on  the  west,  towards  the  lower  plain,  by  a  line  of  hiUs  ; 
but  with  wide  openings  and  many  interruptions.  The  surface 
of  the  terrace  slopes  towards  the  west ;  but  is  irregular,  gravelly, 
and  almost  a  desert. 

We  set  off  from  Neby  Shit  at  1.25,  and  made  a  great 
descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  under  Bumfidy ;  here  are 
fruit  trees  and  other  cultivation.  Leaving  Bumfidy  on  its  hill 
above  us  on  the  left,  and  ascending  gradually,  we  came  out  upon 
the  terrace,  and  proceeded  along  the  half  desert  plain  and 
among  the  hills.  At  2.45  the  roc^  and  desert  channel  of  Wady 
Shabat,  with  a  small  stream,  cut  its  way  down  through  the 
terrace,  by  a  very  deep  and  rugged  chasm  from  the  mountain  to 
the  lower  plain.  This  valley  has  its  commencement  not  far" 
from  Wady  Ma'rabtln  ;  and  a  more  northern  road  from  SOrgh&ya 
to  Ba'albek  leaves  the  Yahftifeh  road  at  the  bridge ;  passes  up 
Wady  Ma'rabiln  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  then 
crosses  a  low  ridge  into  Wady  Shabat,  and  follows  down  the 
latter  for  a  time  northwest ;  when,  leaving  it  gradua^y  and  pass- 
ing over  naked  rocky  slopes,  it  joins  our  road  twenty  min- 
utes beyond  where  we  crossed  the  Wady.  We  came  to  this 
junction  at  3.05.  This  road  is  said  to  be  not  longer  than  that 
by  Neby  Shit ;  while  it  is  better  and  more  level,  though  less 
interesting  than  the  other.  There  are  no  rocky  lulls  to  cross ; 
and  no  narrow  and  difficult  defiles  to  wind  through.' 

At  3.10  the  village  of  Bereit&n  bore  from  us  W.  by  N.  about 
a  mile  distant,  on  the  south  side  of  a  gap  in  the  line  of  hills. 
Here  are  many  ancient  sepulchres.  Keeping  on  over  the  desert 
tract,  at  4  o'clock  another  deep  and  rugged  chasm,  like  the 
former,  passed  down  through  the  terrace,  called  here  Wsdj  et- 
Taipbeh,  from  a  village  further  down  between  the  hills  ;  though 

>  J.  L.  Porter,  in  Biblioih.  Saora,  1854,  Zebediby  to  Ba'albek,  tboagfa  hU  datcrip- 
pp.  660,  661.— I  suppoM  this  to  be  the  tion  is  not  deBoite;  Lands  of  the  BiUs. 
route  by  which  Dr  Wilaon  tniTelled  from    11.  pp.  875,  876. 
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we  heard  also  the  name  of  Wady  Hijrabfin  applied  to  its  upper 
part.  At  4.35  there  was  a  fork  of  the  road  ;  one  branch  ginng 
more  to  the  right  to  the  fomitain  of  Ba'albek,  while  we  Uxk  the 
other,  turning  down  more  to  the  left  through  an  open  gap  in  the 
hills.  In  the  bottom  of  this  gap  we  pf^sed  at  4.45  the  fittfe 
Tillage  and  fountain  of  'Ain  Burday.  Following  now  the  base  of 
the  next  hill,  we  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the  town  of  Ba'albd[, 
situated  at  the  northwestern  extremity  and  angle  of  the  hig^ 
terrace  and  line  of  hills,  which  here  break  down  and  oease; 
while  an  arm  of  the  alluvial  plain  runs  up  eastwaid  to  the 
fountain. 

The  road  which  we  had  thus  taken  from  Mftsy  by  Neby  BbHtf 
and  indeed  quite  from  'Anjar,  had  virtually  led  na  out  of  ths 
Bok&'a  ;  so  that,  properly  speaking,  we  were  the^hole  day  long 
not  in  the  great  plain  at  all ;  but  on  higher  ground  east  of  the 
line  of  hills.  Tins  smaller  side  valley  is  a  singular  formation ; 
and  may  be  said  to  extend  from  Wady  et-Teim  to  Ba'albek,  with 
interruptions  mainly  at  'Anjar  and  Neby  Shit.  The  great  plain 
itself,  as  seen  through  the  openings  in  the  hills,  is  saperbly  ridi 
and  beautiful ;  a  gem  Ijring  deep  in  its  setting  of  moantum^ 
and  fringed  with  the  brilliant  snows  of  Lebanon.  The  Boki'a 
thus  far  is  everywhere  well  watered.  The  monntains  begia 
further  south  to  converge  and  make  it  narrower;  and  Borth 
of  Ba'albek  it«  character  is  wholly  changed. 

From  Masy  northwards  there  is  another  road,  leading  akng 
the  western  base  of  the  line  of  hills,  and  of  course  skirtmg  the 
eastern  margm  of  the  great  plain.'  After  crossing  the  stream 
of  Tahfdfeh  it  ascends  a  steep  hill ;  and,  leaving  the  village  of 
Ktlna  ten  minutes  on  the  right,  passes  along  a  shallow  valley 
west  of  the  high  Tell  mentioned  above  ;  and  reaches  in  forty-five 
minutes  a  place  of  quarries  and  excavated  tombs.  Fifteen 
minutes  further,  across  the  valley  running  out  below  Neby  8hit» 
is  the  village  of  Sir'in  ;  and  in  twenty  minutes  more  the  road 
passes  west  of  and  under  Rilmady.  Then  follows  Tobshir  in 
fifteen  minutes  ;  'Ain  el-Kuneiseh  in  ten  minutes  more,  a  modexn 
hamlet  on  the  left  ;  and,  after  still  twenty-five  minutes  one  comes 
to  Bereitun.  Thence  to  Taiyibeh  is  thirty-five  minutes ;  at 
forty-five  minutes  further  the  village  of  Dtlris  is  ten  minntei 
on  the  lefl ;'  and  another  half  hour  brings  the  traveller  to  Ba'al- 
bek. 

*  Thin  road  waa  token  by  Dr  De  Forest  Zahleh  and  ^'albek.    Near  this  rfllafp  ii 

in   travelling  fram   Ba'albiek   to    'Anjar;  what  might  Mem  to  be  a  mmU  ten^ 

Joum.  ot*  Am.  Or.  Soo.  IIL  pp.  358,  3r>9.  desoribed  by  BurckhardI  aa  foiroaiiJfdly 

— S<<hul>ert  nlso  followed  the  eame  road,  eighc  beautiful  granite  colnmnt;  Trar.  ^ 

at  leaict  t'n)m  Sirln,  which  he  writes  Za-  11,  12.  But,  aocordina:  to  O.  v.  Kichtnr.  tW 

rain  ;  III.  p.  ,H14.  columns  are  merely  [uanfeed  id  the  | 

'  DAris  i«  on  the  direct  road  between  without  onUfr,  and  one  or  more 
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The  ancient  quarriee  of  Ba'albek  are  in  the  western  baee  of 
the  last  hilly  eiffht  or  ten  minutes  south  of  the  town  and  temples. 
Here  may  still  be  seen  the  mode  (^quarrying  the  ordinaiy  stones 
ued  for  the  massiye  structures  of  the  adjacent  city.  They  were 
ordinarily  hewn  out  fiom  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock  in 
in  upright  position,  by  cutting  away  an  interval  of  about  six 
inohfls  between  them  and  the  rock  behind  and  at  the  sides ; 
kanng  them  half  hewn  or  smoothed.  Many  such  stones,  so 
•eparated  except  at  the  bottom,  still  stand  there  like  massive 
iquare  pillars.  In  the  same  hill,  nearer  the  dty,  are  peveml 
sepulchral  excavations. 

.  The  great  stone  of  all,  so  celebrated  by  travellers,  lies  in  a 
slanting  pomtion,  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west.  We  measured 
itasfimows:  . 

F«tt  Ib. 

Length 68  4 

indth 17  2 

Hei^ 14  7 

For  what  particular  spot  this  stone  was  intended,  it  is  difficult  to 
say ;  as  there  would  seem  to  be  no  place  for  it  in  the  plan  of  the 
present  structures.  In  judgmg  of  it  as  it  now  lies,  the  actual 
dimensions  seem  absolutely  incredible.  A  person  spproaching 
takes  for  granted  that  he  can  place  his  hand  upon  the  top  of  it ; 
bat  finds  himself  on  trial  fiiUing  short  by  at  least  one  half. 

On  the  low  ridge  or  swell  between  this  last  hill  and  a  small 
knoll  perhap  half  a  mile  further  north,  stand  the  two  larger 
temples.  The  ancient  city  wall  runs  from  their  southwestern 
oomer  in  an  easterly  direction  up  the  hill  to  near  its  top  ;'  thence 
nmthwards  down  the  hill  and  nur  into  the  plain  which  extends 
towards  the  fountain  ;  and  then  north  of  west  to  the  said  knolL 
The  fburth  side  we  did  not  trace.  The  wall  was  fiiced  with 
hewn  stones,  and  had  square  towers  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
whole  construction  reminded  me  much  of  the  walls  and  towers  at 
'Anjar ;  except  that  the  area  here  enclosed  is  much  more  ex- 
tensive. The  walls  and  towers  are  now  in  ruins  ;  and  the  modem 
town,  which  lies  mostly  on  the  east  of  the  temples,  is  nothing 

WMon  upwards ;  fmniqg  a  Miialim  Tnr-  oohmms  irere  of  oootm  faronglit  fitm  Ba*« 

btb  or  Wely;   p.  80.      So  too  Lt  CoL  albek. 

Stjaire,   in  Walpole's  Travelfl  In  Tarioos        '  In  tfaa  anf^  fenned  bj  the  dtw  waO 

Comitriet  of  the  East  p.  807.    The  Uka  on  thii  hQI,  ibnnerij  stood  the  Done  ocO- 

Mmdnsion  is  expressed  stiD  more  definite^  nmn  described  hy  Pooocke  and  Wood ; 

aadslroogljbjDeSank7;Nanrat  ILp.  Pooocke  IL  L  p.  107.    Wood  n.  17.    Il 

•SSl    It  is  obrioadj  the  same  stnetore^  had  alrea47  been  overdirown  in  180S ; 

wUoh  Poeoeke  more  than  a  centuy  ago  Sqnire  in  Walpole's  Tra?els  in  the  East,  & 


of  as  ^  a  Mahometan  sqmlehre  of    80S.    The  remains  are  described  bj  Da 
ootagon figure ;**  ILL  pi  106.   Thefine    Sanloj ;  Nazrat  IL  p.  615  sq. 

Vol.  UL— 43 
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more  than  a  mean  village  of  larger  size.*  There  are  here  many 
trees  of  various  kinds,  especially  walnut  trees. 

The  large  and  beautiful  fountain  of  Ba'albek  is  fifteen 
minutes  south  of  east  from  the  temples,  in  its  own  sweet  valley 
or  depression  in  the  plain  ;  which  here  runs  up  to  the  base  of 
Anti-Lebanon  on  the  north  of  the  hills  and  terrace.  The  whde 
vale  is  rich  and  meadow-like.  The  water  boils  up  in  several 
places  ;  two  of  which  are  built  up  with  a  low  semicircular  wall 
On  the  stone-work  of  one  of  the  fountains  Maundrell  found  a 
Greek  inscription,  containing  the  name  of  a  Christian  bishop.* 
The  water  is  limpid  and  fine,  and  runs  off  murmuring  in  a  pretty 
river ;  as  large  perhaps  as  the  stream  from  Neba'  Shemsin. 
Just  by  the  fountain  are  the  ruins  of  a  mosk,  with  a  sing^ 
row  of  columns  along  the  middle ;  perhaps  on^e  connected  by 
arches  and  aiding  to  support  the  roof  On  the  north  side  is  a 
square  court.'  The  stream  from  the  fountain  passes  down  to 
the  temples.  Its  natural  channel  is  on  the  north  of  them  ;  but 
branches  are  now  carried  along  also  on  the  south  of  the  temples, 
and  supply  water  for  several  mills.  The  whole  stream  is  after- 
wards exhausted  in  the  plain  by  irrigation ;  and  none  of  it 
reaches  the  Ltt&ny,  unless  in  winter.  The  remotest  permanent 
source  of  the  Lit&ny  is  understood  to  be  at  a  village  called 
Haushbeh,  nearly  west  of  Ba'albek,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon; 
and  the  stream,  an  hour  or  two  below  the  fountain^  is  about  half 
as  large  as  that  of  Ba'albek.* 

The  elevation  of  Ba'albek  above  the  sea,  is,  according  to 
Russegger,  3496  Paris  feet ;  according  to  Schubert,  3572  Paris 
feet.»     The  medium  is  3584  Paris  feet,  or  3769  feet  English. 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  south,  overagainst  the  lesser 
temple,  and  opposite  to  the  usual  entrance  at  the  present  day. 
We  found  here  other  companies  of  travellers  ;  and  among  them 
several  artists  diligently  occupied  in  sketching.  One  party  was 
encamped  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  large  court  of  the  great 
temple  itself;  and  we  regretted  that  we  had  not  done  the  same  ; 
having  yielded  rather  hastily  to  the  apparent  difi&culty  of  bring- 
ing in  our  baggage  animals.  We  gave  ourselves  up  for  the 
evening  to  the  astonishment  and  enjoyment  which  the  wonders 
of  the  scene  inspire  ;  leaving  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
details  until  the  next  morning. 

*  In  Bmckharclt's  time  Ba'albek  con-  the  side  of  Anti-Lebaium ;  Trav.  p.  16L 
tained  about  seyenty  families  of  Metawilcb,  We  neither  saw  it,  nor  heazd  it  spoken  o£ 
and  twenty-five  of  Greek  Catholics ;  p.  15.  *  So  Mr  Robson,  who  had  Tinted  dw 
There    has  probably  been  little   change  fountain,  and  crossed  the  stream  tome  dit- 
Bince.  tance  further  down.     Comp.  Borckhardt 

*  Maundrell  Joum.  May  6th,  ult.  Trav.  p.  10. 

'  The  smaller  fountain  visited  by  Burck-        ^  iiussegger  Rosen  L  p.  702.   Schubert 
haidt,  which  he  calls  Jiish,  is  higher  up  on    III  p.  822. 
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The  temples,  tbe  mins  of  which  now  constitute  the  wonder- 
fbl  attractions  of  Ba'albek,  are  two  in  number ;  the  greater  and 
the  lesser.'  The  former,  with  its  magnificent  peristyle  and  vast 
courts  and  portico,  extended  a  thousand  feet  in  length  fix)m  east 
to  west.  It  stands  upon  an  artificial  vaulted  platrorm,  elevated 
£rom  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  adjacent  country.  Besides 
the  dilapidated  ruins  of  the  courts  and  portico,  there  now  remain 
only  the  six  southwestern  columns  of  the  lofty  peristyle ;  and 
these  are  still  the  crowning  glory  of  the  place.  The  lesser 
temple  stands  likewise  upon  its  own  similar,  though  less  elevated 
planbrm.*  It  is  on  the  south  of  the  greater  temple  ;  is  parallel 
wiAJt ;  and  its  firont  is  a  few  feet  east  of  the  eastern  Une  of  the 
ffieat  peristyle.  It  had  no  court ;  and  its  length  is  less  than  one 
mrth  part  of  that  of  the  greater  temple  with  its  courts.  It  was 
finished,  and  that  most  elaborately,  and  the  larger  portion  of  it 
still  remains ;  while  not  improbably  the  larger  temple  was  never 
ecmpleted. 

,  It  is  not  my  province  to  describe  or  dwell  upon  the  plans  and 
noUe  architecture  of  these  ruins.  All  I  wish  to  do  is,  in  the 
fi^srest  words,  to  present  such  a  sketch  as  will  enable  the  intelli- 
gpnt  reader  to  gain  a  correct  general  idea  of  the  place  ;  and 
such  also  as  will  put  the  future  traveller  in  a  situation  at  once 
to  comprehend  the  outline  of  the  ruins,  and  thus  be  saved 
the  time  and  labour  of  studying  them  out  for  himself  without  a 
guide.  This  last  unfortunately  was  our  own  case.  We  had  with 
uf  Maundrell's  work,  which  contains  a  tolerable  description  of  the 
lesser  temple,  but  hardly  refers  to  the  greater.  Tet,  since  the 
fetios  ci  Pococke  and  Wood,  no  traveller,  with  the  exception  of 
Volney,  has  ever  given  a  plan  of  the  ruins,  nor  even  a  description 
of  their  main  parts  and  features.  We  examined  for  ourselves, 
without  plan  or  guide  ;  and  while  I  have  since  been  gratified  to 
find  our  results  as  to  the  plan  corresponding  entirely  with  those 
of  Wood  and  Dawkins,  yet  we  should  have  been  great  gainers 
had  we  possessed  even  the  slightest  outline.  True,  whoever 
visits  Ba'albek  in  order  to  study  the  architecture  of  its  remains, 
will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  splendid  and  costly  works 
in  which  they  are  depicted.  But  such  is  not  the  object  of  most 
travellers,  nor  was  it  ours.  I  insert  therefore  a  mere  outline  of 
the  original  ground-plan  of  the  two  temples,  as  reduced  by  Vol- 
ney from  that  of  Wood  and  Dawkins ;  with  a  brief  description. — 

'  The  gmall  circular  temple  forther  east,    garM  as  standing  upon  the  same  platfbnn 
win  he  noticed  hereafter.  with  the  greater  templet     KhHoth.  Sae. 

*  It  has  sometimes  heen  emmeooflj  re-    1S48^  p.  86. 
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The  main  material  is  everywhere  the  compact  limestone  of  the 
region,  quarried  from  the  adjacent  hills.  ^ 

*  Wood  and  Dnwldiu  Rnini  of  Baal-  meatorements ;  and  I  fAwe  in  the  text 
bee,  foL  Lend.  1757,  Plate  IH  Comp.  thoM  of  Wood  ltd  Dawkini^  ezoipC 
alio  Yolnejy  U  p.  21S. — We  made  lew    where  otherwiie  qiecified. 
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In  respect  to  the  general  plan,  it  must  everywhere  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  many  parts^  and  especially  the  south  side,  have 
been  greatly  disfigured  and  obscured  by  the  Saracenic  erections 
of  the  middle  ages ;  when  the  whole  area  of  both  temples  was 
0(myerted  into  a  Muslim  fortress.^ 

The  Gbxat  Tekpls. — The  eastern  front  presents  the  re- 
mains  of  a  magnificent  Portico,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
long,  flanked  at  each  end  by  a  square  tower  or  pavilion.  The 
floor  of  the  portico  is  elevated  some  twenty  feet  above  the 
^und  ;  and  the  wall  below  it  is  built  of  large  undressed  stones ; 
mdicating  that  here  was  an  inmiense  flight  of  steps  leading  up 
into  the  portico.  These  however  have  wholly  disappeared ;  hav- 
ing doubtless  been  empbyed  in  the  Saracenic  worlo. 

The  portico  was  about  thirty-seven  feet  in  depth.  It  had 
twelve  columns  in  front,  of  which  only  the  pedestals  now  remain. 
thft  diameter  of  the  columns  was  four  feet  three  inches ;  with  an 
interval  of  nine  and  a  half  feet  between  them.  On  two  of  these 
Ijedestals  were  cut  (with  abbreviations)  the  following  inscrip- 
tions, copied  by  Wood  and  Dawkins^  but  now  nearly  illegible.* 

L  MagnU  Diu  Heliupolitanu  pro  mtluU  AnUmini  Pii  Felieii  Augu$ti  gt 
JMitB  AuffUiUB  matrii  domini  noitri  ea$trorum  Senatus  patruB  .  ,  ,  .  eth 
hmvMtwm  d,um  eramt  in  muro  iniutnintUa  iua  peemtia  ex  voto  libefUi  an- 
4m^9okit. 

II.  Magnu  Diu  EeliupoUtanii ....  &riu  tUmmi  n^tri  Antonini  Pii 
Jfilieis  Augtuti  et  Julia  AuguaUB  matrit  domini  na$tri  eoitrarum  .... 
ntmnan€B  capita  eolumnarum  dum  erant  in  muro  infuminata  $ua  peeunia . . . 

The  pavilions  at  the  ends  of  the  portico  are  bmlt  of  very  laige 
stones ;  we  measured  the  size  of  one  stone,  twenty-four  feet  five 
iBehes  long.  They  are  ornamented  on  the  outside  with  a  belt  or 
ocMnice  on  the  level  of  the  portico  ;  there  are  also  pilasters  at  the 
comers,  and  two  intervening  ones  on  the  sides.  In  front,  near 
the  bottom  of  each,  is  a  door  leading  to  the  vaults  beneath  the 
platform.  The  top  of  each  pavilion  has  been  rebuilt  by  the 
Saracens.  On  the  same  level  with  the  portico  is  a  square  room 
in  each,  thirty-one  feet  wide  by  thirty-eight  feet  deep  ;  and 
entered  from  the  portico  b^  three  doors.  These  rooms  are  highlv 
decorated  with  pilasters,  nichee,  cornices,  and  once  probably  with 
statues.    The  same  is  true  of  the  back  wall  of  the  portico. 

The  great  portal  leading  from  the  portico  to  the  temple 

'  One  of  fhete  ftmotans  is  a  chnntj  Sftnlcy  therafore  reffardi  them  m  a  rotiTt. 

aiuifdnmgiilAr  fort,  directly  almttiiig  i^Km  tettinuniial  in  behiuf  of  Maronf  Anreliiit 

toe  front  of  the  loiter  tem^.  Antoninni,  afterwards  CaracaOa,  the  son 

*  Tliese  inscriptions  are  cot  in  the  long  of  Secerns  and  the  empress  Jolia  Domna. 

■lender  style  of  letters,  which  b  regarded  Narrat.  U   p.  628.— 11  De  Sanloj  oon- 

asmaiking  the  period  of  Sq)timins  Serenis,  siders  the  two  inscriptioos  as  beh^{  nmtfy 

■ttliedoseof  theseoondoentaiy.  IL  !>•  " 

Vol.  in.-43* 
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courts  is  seventeen  feet  wide.  On  each  side  of  it  is  a  smaller 
one,  ten  feet  in  width. 

These  portals  lead  into  the  first  court,  which  is  in  form  a 
Hexagon.  Its  length  between  east  .and  west,  from  side  to  side, 
is  about  two  hundred  feet ;  its  breadth  from  angle  to  angle 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  On  the  eastern  side,  and  on 
each  of  the  sides  towards  the  north  and  south,  was  a  rectangular 
exedraj  a  room  or  recess  like  the  side  chapels  in  Bomish 
churches,  with  four  columns  in  front  of  each  ;  and  with  smaDer 
irregular  rooms  intervening.  The  recess  on  the  east  formed  a 
vestibule  before  the  entrance  from  the  portico.  The  exedrm 
were  doubtless  roofed  over ;  but  all  is  now  in  ruins. 

The  western  side  of  the  Hexagon  was  occupied  by  a  broad 
portal  fifty  feet  wide,  with  two  skLc  portals  each  of  ten  feet, 
leading  into  the  Oreat  Quadranffky  the  vast  court  directly  in 
front  of  the  temple  proper.  This  area  measures  about  four 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  by  about 
three  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  breadth,  including  the  exedrm. 
Beginning  at  the  portals  in  the  middle  of  the  east  side,  and  pro- 
ceding  towards  the  north,  we  have  next  to  the  smaller  portal 
an  immense  niche,  eighteen  feet  wide,  intended  apparently  for  a 
colossal  statue.  Then  comes  a  rectangular  exedra  witih  fetor 
columns  in  front;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  room  next  the 
comer,  closed  up  in  front  except  by  a  door.  This  room,  in 
front,  joins  upon  a  similar  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  court ; 
and  both  connect  with  a  small  square  room  between  them  in  the 
angle.  Proceeding  west  along  the  north  side  of  the  court,  we 
have  first  a  rectangular  exedra  with  four  columns  in  front,  then 
a  semicircular  one  with  two  columns  ;  and  next,  occupying  the 
middle  of  this  side,  a  longer  rectangular  exedra  with  six  col- 
umns in  front.  Then  follows,  as  before,  in  corresponding  order, 
a  semicircular  exedra  with  two  columns,  a  rectangular  one  with 
four  columns,  and  a  room  with  a  door  next  the  comer.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  court,  between  this  comer  and  the  great 
peristyle,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet,  there  were  no  exedrce. 
Proceeding  from  the  eastem  portal  of  the  court  southwards,  and 
thence  along  the  southern  wall,  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
and  exedrcB  corresponded  entirely  to  those  just  described  along 
the  other  side.  The  exedrce  were  thirty  feet  deep  ;  and  were 
doubtless  once  roofed  over.  It  was  in  the  fix>nts  of  these  exedrcBy 
that  the  columns  of  Syenite  granite  from  Egypt  would  seem  to 
have  been  employed.  Many  of  these  columns,  twenty-nine 
inches  in  diameter,  are  still  strewed  around,  especially  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  court.'     Their  bases  and  capitals  are 

'  One  of  these  granite  oolnmna,  of  the    Sanlcy  oe  Ijrinff  In  one  of  the 
same  diameter,  ia  mentioned  by  M.  De    neath ;  Nairative  IL  p.  69IS. 
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BoppoBed  by  Wood  to  have  been  of  the  same  material  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  temple.  The  exedrce  were  decorated  within 
and  without  with  pilasters  and  also  with  niches ;  the  latter  bar- 
ing either  scollop  work  above  or  pediments.  Along  the  fixmt 
of  the  exedrcd  above  was  an  entablature  with  an  elerantlj 
sculptured  frieze. — In  the  middle  of  the  western  part  ot  this 
court  are  the  remains  of  a  raised  platform  or  esplanade ;  on 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  two  rows  of  pedestals,  three  in 
a  row.  as  if  for  statues  or  sphynxes.  These  remains  are  men- 
tioned by  Volney  ; '  but  not  by  Wood  and  Dawldns. 

Fronting  upon  this  great  quadrangle  was  the  vast  Peristyle^ 
measuring  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  length  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty  in  breadth.  On  each  side  were  nineteen  columns, 
with  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order  ;^  and  at  each  end  ten, 
counting  the  comer  columns  twice ;  that  is,  fifty-four  in  all. 
The  diameter  of  these  columns  is  given  by  Wood  as  seven  feet 
at  the  base  and  five  feet  at  top.  Our  measurement  gave  to  some 
of  them  a  diameter  of  seven  feet  three  or  also  four  inches.'  The 
distance  between  the  columns  was  usually  eight  feet ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  eastern  fiK)nt,  a  little  more.  The  height  of  the 
shafts  was  about  sixty-two  feet,  with  a  richlv  sculptured  entab- 
lature of  nearly  fourteen  feet  more  ;*  maldng  m  all  nearly 
0eventy-six  fbet.'  The  columns  were  mostly  formed  of  three 
pieces  ;  many  of  which  now  lie  scattered  on  the  ffround.  They 
were  fastened  together  by  iron  pins  or  cramps,  a  mot  long  and  a 
foot  thick ;  and  sometimes  two  of  these  were  employed,  one 
round  and  the  other  square.*  So  solidly  were  the  parts  thus 
loined  together,  that  in  some  instances  the  fidl  of  the  columns 
has  not  separated  them.  One  of  the  most  revolting  forms  of 
the  ruthless  barbarism  imder  which  these  splendid  ruins*have 
buffered,  is  still  seen  in  the  cutting  and  breaking  awa^  of  the 
bottom  of  the  columns  yet  standit^,  in  order  to  obtam  these 
masses  of  iron  I 

These  rows  of  columns  stood  upon  immense  walls,  built  xtp 
nearly  fifty  feet  above  the  ^und  outside.  The  eastern  waU 
rested  against  the  pteLtform  of  the  grand  quadrangle ;  from  which 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  an  ascent  to  the  level  of  the  great 
peristyle.  The  southern  wall  is  now  mostly  covered  by  the 
rubbi^  of  ages.  That  on  the  west  is  concealed  by  the  gigantic 
masonry  yet  to  be  described.  The  northern  wall  is  free.  It  is 
built  of  bevelled  stones,  well  wrought  and  finished.     Courses  of 

>  Tom.  n.  pi  21S.    Tliej  are  tUo  ro-        *  So  too  Wilioo,  Landf  of  the  Bibla^  JL 

ferred  to  in  Kobertd*  Sketohea,  E^du.  of  pi  888. 
Plate :  EaMem  Portico,  Baalbee.  *  Wood  and  Dawkini,  Plate  XXDL 

*  The  order  of  all  the  eohunnathroogh.        *  Lands  of  the  Bihle,  IL  y.  888L 
out  the  temi^e  and  ooarta»  ia  ioppoted  to        *  Wood,  p.  S& 
have  been  the  Corinthiao. 
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longer  stonee  alternate  with  layers  of  shorter  onee.  The  thick- 
ness of  these  courses  is  very  aniformly  three  feet  eight  inches  ; 
and  from  the  present  siir&ce  of  the  ground  outside  to  the  pedes- 
tals of  the  large  columns  ahove,  there  are  thirteen  courses,  or 
about  fortj-eight  feet.  In  the  southern  wall  the  courses  of 
stones  were  similar;  and  the  elevation  probably  the  same. 
Whether  on  the  level  of  these  walls  above  there  was  a  vaulted 
esplanade,  enclosed  by  the  peristyle ;  whether  this  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  ceUa  within  the  latter ;  or  whether  the  esplanade 
and  peristyle  alone  served  the  purpose  of  a  vast  hypaethral 
temple  ;  can  perhaps  never  be  determiued.  It  may  be^  uiat  the 
latter  is  not  tne  least  probable  hypothesis. 

This  magnificent  peristyle,  thus  elevated  some  fifty  feet  above 
the  adjacent  country,  formed  of  course  a  conspicuous  i>bject  in 
eveiy  direction.  Even  now,  the  six  western  columns  of  its 
southern  side,  the  only  ones  which  yet  remain  upright,  constitute 
the  chief  point  of  attraction  and  wonder  in  all  the  various  views 
and  aspects  of  Ba'albek  In  the  time  of  Wood  and  DawMns, 
A.  D.  1751,  nine  columns  were  yet  standing. 

Not  less  wonderful  than  the  other  parts  of  the  ereat  temple 
are  the  immense  external  Svbetructiona^  by  which  the  widls 
supporting  the  peristyle  are  encbsed  and  covered ;  if  indeed 
that  term  can  be  properly  applied  to  huge  masses  of  masonry,  on 
which  nothing  rests.  ^  This  external  substruction  wall  is  found 
on  the  north  side  and  west  end  of  the  peristyle  ;  and  exists  also 
probably  on  the  south  side  beneath  the  mounds  of  rubbish.  It 
IS  marked  by  Wood  as  everywhere  twenty-nine  and  a  half  feet 
distant  from  the  walls  supporting  the  columns ;  and  as  being 
itself  ten  feet  thick. 

The  most  imposing  of  these  substructions  is  the  western  wall, 
as  viewed  from  the  outside.  It  rises  to  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  columns,  some  fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
and  in  it  is  seen  the  layer  of  three  immense  stones  celebrated  by 
all  travellers.  Of  these  stones,  the  length  of  one  is  sixty-four 
feet ;  of  another,  sixty-three  feet  eight  inches  ;  and  of  the  third, 
sixty-three  feet ;  in  all  one  hundred  ninety  feet  eight  inches. 
Their  height  is  about  thirteen  feet ;  and  the  thickness  apparently 
the  same,  or  perhaps  greater.  They  are  laid  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  ground  ;  and  below  them  are  seven  others  of  like  thick- 
ness, and  extending  somewhat  beyond  the  upper  ones  at  each 
end.*    It  is  obvious,  that  these  huge  blocks  formed  the  covering 


'  Wood  and  Dawkins  ffive  to  theae  the  vided  mass,  which  is  sixty-niDe  feet 
name  of  tubtuemefU^  with  a  like  question  length,  thirteen  in  depth,  aiid  eighteen 
as  to  its  strict  propriety.  breadth ;"  Lands  of  the  Bible  IL  p.  881. 


Dr  Wilson  speaks  here  of  '*  one  stone  This  statement  I  am  unable  either  to  con- 

overlooked  both  by  Maondzell,  and  Wood  firm  or  to  contradict    Like  all  former  tra- 

and  Dawkins,  prolmbly  because  irregularly  yellersi  except  Dr  Wilteo,  we  obaerred  no 

cat  in  the  outer  foifaofl^  though  of  undi*  tuch  ttone. 
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and  marked  ^he  eztenti  of  ib»  west  end  of  the  great  temple^ 
oorresponding  to  the  breadth  of  the  Taet  ooloimade  above.  The 
wall  extending  from  these  blocks  southwards  is  of  inferiof 
materials  and  probaUy  modem.— It  was  doubtless  these  duee 
enormous  stones,  that  gave  to  the  great  temple  its  ancient  epi* 
thet  of  Trtiithon.^ 

On  the  north,  the  substruction  wall  is  only  about  twenty  feel 
in  height,  and  was  never  completed.  It  also  is  built  up  of 
oyolopean  work ;  immense  stones  laid  as  brought  from  the  quany, 
but  never  dressed  smooth.  Here  are  nine  stones,  measuring  ca 
an  average  thirty-one  feet  in  length,  nine  feet  seven  inches  in 
breadth,  and  thirteen  feet  in  depflt^  In  qieaking  of  the  huM 
block  still  lying  in  the  quarry,  I  have  said  that  there  wouM 
•eem  to  be  no  place  for  it  in  the  plan  of  the  present  structures.* 
Btill,  it  may  not  be  impossible,  that  the  said  block  was  intended 
to  be  placed  upon  this  very  wall,  in  a  line  with  the  similar  course 
at  the  west  end ;  but  for  some  reason  the  work  was  abandcmed, 
and  the  wall  left  in  its  present  unfinished  state.  In  this  way. 
the  noble  inner  wall  of  beveUed  stones,  sustaining  the  line  oi 
columns  above,  has  remained  open  on  tins  side  to  pubUo  view 
and  access. 

Under  the  northem  and  southern  sides  of  the  great  quad- 
lang^e,  which  project  fer  beyond  the  peristyle  and  the  hexi^S^nal 
court,  are  long  vaulted  passages  extendiii^  quite  through  fiom 
outside  to  outside.  There  is  at  least  one  luce  transv^nse  passage 
connecting  them ;  and  probably  more.  Other  passages  and 
locmis  beneath  the  platfonn  are  also  described.*  The  areh  of 
the  vaults  is  circular ;  and  on  the  walls  are  seen  firagments  of 
Latin  inscriptions,  and  occasionally  a  bust*  In  the  days  of 
Maundrell  and  also  of  Pococke,  the  only  entrance  to  the  platform 
and  courts  of  the  great  tempte  above  was  Ihrough  these  vaults ; 
emerging  somewh^  near  the  lesser  temple.*  The  vaults  wc 
did  not  examine,  except  by  looking  in  at  the  entrances. 

Along  the  external  face  of  t^  northem  wall  of  the  great 
court,  are  seen  occasionally  bevelled  stones ;  but  not  laid  with 
any  regularity.  Midway  of  the  height  of  this  wall,  some  thirty 
feet  6om  the  ground,  runs  a  belt  or  ledge  like  a  cornice,  similar 
to  that  on  the  pavilions  in  front.    Opposite  the  middle  of  tiie 

'  1«p^  rpt\Aw,  Chron.  Paadu  L  p.  tiom  are  rorened ;  mndDe  Saolcjraporti^ 

Ml  ad.  Dind.  p.  808  Par.  that  Ae  bases  of  all  the  sides  are  of  ^« 

'  Lands  of  tU  Bibk  IL  p.  888.  "« gigaotie  material  *  of  an  earlier  TaaH; 

*  SeeaboTe,D.606.  p.  686. 

«  Ritter  ErdL   XVa  L  p.   286.    H.  *  Maundrell   sain:    **Toa   pasa  in  a 

Qm»  Relation  U.  pi  24  stately  arebed  walk  or  povtieo,  one  Iran- 

*  These  are  mentioBedbgrManndren,lf^  dred  and  fiftj  yards  long,  which  leada  yon 
Sdl ;  by  Pococke,  who  speaks  of  ^o  bnst^  to  the  [leMerl  temple ;"  May  5th.  Fooocka 
ILLp.111;  byDeSaidcylLn.  626  sq.  IL  L  p.  111. 

— Manndrell  says  that  soma  of  toe  infcrip- 


au  MA^. 


pcfurt  is  •  wpall  doorway  with  wndptortd  ridei^  kidiag 
entiiy  to  the  yanlta.    The  Mmtibem  wall  of  thit  oonit  wm  piok' 
•Uyflimilar. 

LK88IB  TKifPLB.--Thi8  temjde  is  called  the  lemer  only  la 
oompaiiscHi  with  itn  gigantie  ne^^lxmr.  With  this  eacceptioa, 
it  is  probably  by  fiur  the  laigest  andent  slructufe  lemaimiiffiB 
western  Syria.  It  stands  upon  its  own  less  debated  and  ^mraed 
platfbnn^  wholly  without  the  aiea  and  plan  of  Ihe  lam  teonls  } 
and  had  appaiently  no  dinet  connection  with  it,  The  ^tfi$  ef 
aichitectore  is  regaided  by  Wood  and  Dawldns  as  ooefal  aai 
identical  with  tiiat  of  the  great  temple ;  the  oidor  beio^  eieqp- 
wheie  Cioiinthian.  It  had  no  ooort  whaterer  beyond  its  pm> 
style  and  porticos. 

This  templA)  as  I  haye  said,  stands  parsllei  with  the  petisUls 
fiont  extendmg  a  few  feet  east  of  MS 


of  the  larger  temple ;  its 

southwest  comer  of  the  great  quadran^    It  was  approMhsi 

fiom  the  east  by  a  fli^t  of  thurty  steps,  haviw  «t  eadi  enia 

low  sculptured  wall  surmounted  by  a  pedestal  mieen  feet 

intended  doubtless  for  statues.    This  flight  of  steps  is 

I7  De  la  Boque  in  A.  D.  1688,  as  if  then  still  esisfen^.^ 

spot  is  now  covered  by  the  walla  of  the  Turkish  fert. 

The  whole  length  of  this  temple,  inclnding  the 
nades,  is  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet ;  its  ' 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  oeSa  measoies,  on  Hm 
outside,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  by  e^ty-fiTS  fest 
broad.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  peristyle,  of  fif> 
teen  columns  on  each  side  and  eight  at  each  end,  countiw 
the  comer  columns  in  both  numbers.  At  the  eastern  ead 
there  was  a  second  interior  row  of  six  fiuted  cofaunns ;  and 
then  two  other  columns  between  these  and  the  ends  of  the  ads 
walls,  which  are  here  extended  to  form  the  vestibule.'  TUs 
double  colonnade  formed  the  eastem  portico;  which  is  now 
destroyed,  except  the  pedestals ;  and  its  place  partially  covered  by 
the  Turkish  wdls.  The  columns  are  composed  of  two  or  at  most 
three  immense  blocks,  six  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  at  die 
base,  and  five  foet  eight  inches  higher  up.  These  blocks  aie 
very  closely  joined  together,  so  that  even  the  edge  d  a  penknife 
cannot  be  inserted  ;  and  were  festened  by  iron  cramps  or  pins, 
without  cement.  So  solidlv  is  this  done,  that  although  one  of 
the  columns  on  the  south  side  has  slipped  from  its  pedestal  and 
fallen  against  the  wall  of  the  cella  with  such  force  as  to  dislodge 
several  of  the  stones,  yet  it  is  itself  unbroken,  and 


'  Vojage  de  STrie  etc  L  i».  108,  Amit  the  mdf  of  the  two  Mb  waOs  cf  Um  ««- 

1728.    MMmdraU  in  1697  Mkjt  DoChiiig  of  tibalt.  Nothing  of  ddt  iBMun  b  tkt  pha 

theitapt.  of  WoodaadDnwkina:  andPoMektaliB 

'  De  U  Roqae  deterihet  (bar  other  col-  qnedCioai  De  Im  RooiMni  ■CBtomani;  IL  U 

vmni  of  the  portico,  m  UMiding  between  p.  lOS. 
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leaning  against  the  cetta.  Here  too  the  bottoms  of  the  columns 
have  been  broken  away,  in  order  to  get  at  the  iron  cramps. 
Along  the  sides  and  west  end,  the  interval  between  the  columns 
k  eight  and  a  half  feet ;  and  their  distance  from  the  wall  nine 
leet  eight  inches.  In  the  eastern  portico,  the  interval  between 
tiie  columns  is  the  same ;  except  between  the  middle  columns 
of  each  row,  where  it  is  eleven  and  a  half  feet  The  two  rows 
are  here  nine  and  a  half  feet  apart ;  and  the  inner  row  is  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  single  columns  ;  and  these  again  the 
same  fit>m  the  walls  of  the  vestibule.  The  height  of  the  col- 
umns is  forty-five  feet,  including  the  Corinthian  capitals.  Upon 
them  rested  an  entablature  seven  feet  high,  compost  of  a  double 
firieze  or  cornice  elaborately  wrought.*  This  entablature  was 
everywhere  connected  with  the  walls  of  the  ceUa  by  immense 
sktbs  of  stone,  somewhat  concave  below  ;  and  having  the  lower 
snr&ce  exquisitely  sculptured  in  fi-etwork.  In  the  middle  of 
each  slab  is  a  hexagon,  enclosing  a  bust  or  figure  of  a  god,  hero, 
or  emperor ;  and  towards  the  comers  of  the  slabs  are  smaller 
rhomboids  with  similar  figures.  Among  them  a  Leda  and  a 
Gktnymede  may  be  distinguished  ;  but  all  have  been  more  or  less 
defiiced.  These  slabs  thus  formed  a  ceiling  of  indescribable 
beauty  over  the  colonnades.  Many  of  the  columns  have  fallen, 
bringing  down  with  them  thdr  entablatures  and  blocks  of 
ceiling ;  and  these  all  lie  scattered  either  singly  or  in  heaps 
bdow.  At  present  there  are  on  the  south  side  only  four  columns 
stiU  in  their  place  ;  on  the  west,  six  ;  and  on  the  north,  nine.* 
In  A.  D.  1751,  there  appear  to  have  been  nine  in  place  upon  the 
south  side,  and  eight  (the  ftdl  number)  at  the  west  end.' 

The  vestibule  before  the  great  portal  is  twenty-four  and  a 
half  feet  deep.  This  portal  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  temple. 
The  elaborateness  and  exquisite  finish  of  its  sculpture  surpasses 
anything  found  elsewhere.^  It  is  twenty-one  feet  four  inches 
broad  ;  the  height  is  undetermined,  because  of  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  by  which  it  is  blocked  up  below.  The  sides  are  each  of 
a  single  stone  with  elegantly  carved  ornaments.  The  top  was 
composed  of  three  huge  blocks,  sculptured  elaborately  on  both 
sides  and  below.  Here  on  the  lower  sur&ce  is  the  celebrated 
figure  of  the  crested  eagle,  beautifully  wrought,  holding  in  his 
talons  a  caduceus,  and  in  his  beak  the  strings  of  long  garlands 

'  Roberts  Sketchet  of  the  Holj  Laod;  ezqnlsite  in  iti  detafl,  of  anjtliiiig  of  itt 

Ex{^aii.  of  the  Plate:    Weittm  Parties,  kind  in  the  world.  The  pencO  can  coam 

Baalhec  hat  a  faint  idea  of  \ih  heantjr.    One  nroU, 

'  Roberts  Sketches,  ibid.  alone,  of  acanthns  leares,  with  gitmpt  of 

*  Wood  and  Dawkhis,  PUtes.  ehOdren  and  panthers  intertwined,  mi^ 

*  The  following  is  the  judgment  of  Iffr  form  a  work  of  itselC"    Sketches  t    Tht 
Roberts  the  artist :  «  This  is  perhaps  the  Do&noa^  Baalbte, 

elaborate  work,  as  well  as  tba  most 
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extending  OB  each  side^  where  the  other  ends  are  borne  up  by 
flying  gcniL  The  crest  shows  that  this  is  not  the  Boman  eagle  ; 
but,  as  the  same  figure  is  found  in  the  great  temple  of  the  sun 
at  Palmyra,  Volney  and  others  regard  it  as  the  oriental  eagle, 
consecrated  to  the  sun.^  When  Pococke,  and  also  Wood  and 
Dawkins,  sketched  this  portal,  it  was  stid  in  a  perfect  state ; 
but  in  the  shock  of  the  earthquake  of  A.  D.  1759,  the  middle 
stone  of  the  lintel  slipped  and  sunk  between  the  two  others,  and 
now  hangs  suspended  by  the  middle.'  The  eagle  is  thus  separa- 
ted from  the  genii  on  each  side. 

The  ceUa  is  without  windows,  or  any  apertures  for  light 
Whether  there  was  ever  a  roof  is  perhaps  doubtfiiL  With  the 
exception  of  its  colonnades,  it  may  have  been  hypasthral,  or 
mainly  so.  Adjacent  to  the  portal  on  each  side  are  massiTe 
pillars,  each  enclosing  a  spiral  staircase  leading  to  the  top. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  interior  are  fluted  half  columns,  witii 
intervening  niches  below  and  above ;  these  have  projections  in 
the  bottom  of  each  like  pedestals,  as  if  for  statues.  The  lower 
niches  are  finished  above  with  scollop  work  ;  the  upper  ones  with 
triangular  pediments  (tabernacles).  In  the  comers  next  the 
portal  are  double  fluted  colunu}s,  as  at  MejdeL  The  length  of 
the  nave  is  about  ninety  feet ;  its  breadth  seventy-four.  Hr 
Wood  speaks  of  two  lines  of  foundation  walls  running  throu^ 
its  length ;  which  probably  served  to  divide  off  side  aisles,  when 
the  temple  was  converted  into  a  church.  The  plaster  seen  upon 
the  walls  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  era.  The  sanctum 
or  place  of  the  altar  occupied  thirty-six  feet  at  the  west  end  of 
the  cella.  It  was  raised  above  the  nave  ;  and  several  steps  led 
up  to  it.'  At  each  end  of  the  steps  was  a  door  leading  down  to 
the  vaults.^  Above  was  one  or  more  fluted  columns  on  each 
side,  forming  or  supporting  a  screen  between  the  nave  and  the 
adytum. 

General  Features. — Such  in  brief  detail  is  the  general 
outline  of  these  splendid  ruins.  But  no  description  can  convey 
more  than  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  their  overpowering  grandeur, 
or  their  impressive  decay. 

The  elevation  of  the  platforms  and  the  external  walls  pre- 
vent access  to  the  interior  at  the  present  day,  except  along  the 
western  end  of  the  lesser  temple,  and  so  between  the  latter  and 

^  Volnej,  Voyage  II.  p.  227.  acd  found  two  rooms,  which  he  doet  doI 

'  In  Yolney's  time  this  stone  had  sank  describe ;  II.  L  ]x  109. — On  the  side  of  ibe 

eight  inches ;  Voyage  IL  p.  222.    It  is  staircase  leading  down  to  these  chamheia, 

now  sunk  lower ;    De  Sanlcy  says  about  Borckhardt  found  the  Cufio   inscription, 

two  yards ;  IL  p.  604.  which  he  copied ;  pp.  12,  18.     For  conjeo> 

*  Be  la  Roque  speaks  of  thirteen  steps ;  turul  readings  of  this  inscription,  see  Ge- 
i  p.  115.  secius'  Notes  oo  Burckhardt,  I.  p.  490 

*  Pococke  descended  into  these  Tanlts,  Germ. 
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Ae  great  peristyle  of  the  laiger  temple.  And  what  an  en- 
trance t  Here  are  accumulated  vast  heaps  of  mighty  ruins ; 
immense  shafts  of  broken  columns ;  gigantic  architraves,  cor- 
oiceSy  and  oeilinffs,  all  exquisitely  sculptured ;  all  now  trodden 
nnder  foot,  and  rorming  perhaps  the  most  imposing  and  impres- 
sive avenue  in  the  world  1 

That  which  at  once  and  mainly  strikes  the  traveller  is  the 
singular  symmetry  of  proportion  ;  which  gives  an  air  of  perfect 
lightness  and  beauty  to  the  most  massive  materials.  On  ap- 
proaching from  the  south,  and  beholding  the  light  and  graceM 
columns  yet  standing  around  the  lesser  temple ;  and  then  view- 
ing and  measuring  the  fidlen  shafts  below ;  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  two  couM  ever  have  belonged  together.  It  is  only 
after  going  up  to  the  pedestals  and  surveying  them  close  at 
hand  ;  and  striving  to  grasp  the  standing  columns,  which  three 
men  together  can  hardly  clasp  around  ;  that  the  mind  can  even 
begin  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction.  In  like  manner  the 
vast  entablatures  scattered  below  seem  many  times  larger  than 
the  airy  architraves  above.  Still  more  impressive  in  their  vast- 
nesB,  yet  apparent  lightness,  are  the  yet  larger  and  taller  col- 
umns of  the  peristyle  of  the  great  temple.  In  this  respect  the 
first  impression  of  the  whole  is  afwolutely  overwhelming. 

These  temples  have  been  the  wonder  of  past  centuries  ;  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  wonder  of  future  generations,  until  bar- 
.barism  and  earthquakes  shall  have  done  their  last  work.  In 
vastness  of  plan,  combined  with  elaborateness  and  delicacy  of 
execution,  they  seem  to  surpass  all  others  in  Western  Asia,  in 
Afiica,  and  in  Europe.  They  are  like  those  of  Athens  in  light- 
ness, but  surpass  them  far  in  vastness ;  they  are  vast  and 
massive  like  those  of  Thebes,  but  far  excel  them  in  airiness  and 
grace.  Yet  the  very  elaborate  and  ornate  character  of  the  struc- 
tures appears  to  militate  against  the  idea  of  high  antiquity. 
The  simplicity  and  severity,  which  reign  in  the  temple  at 
Mejdel,  are  here  no  longer  seen.  The  gigantic  substructions  on 
the  west  and  northwest,  and  perhaps  the  massive  foimdation 
work  of  the  great  platform,  seem  alone  to  point  to  an  earlier 
origin  and  a  remoter  age. 

GiBCULAB  Temple. — Thirty  or  forty  rods  east  of  the  great 
temples,  stands  a  very  small  one,  having  apparently  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  others,  but  very  elabDrately  ornamented 
and  finished  ;  a  perfect  gem  in  its  way.  The  cella  is  circular, 
or,  rather,  semicircular.  It  has  around  it  externally  eight 
Corinthian  columns,  with  a  roof  or  entablature  projecting  from 
the  cella  separately  to  each  column.  This  dves  it  at  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  an  octagonal  structure.  Between  the  columns 
are  mches  as  for  statues.    The  interior  has  two  tiers  of  columns, 

Vol.  m. 
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one  above  the  other ;  the  lower  Ionic,  the  upper  Corinthian.  In 
the  days  of  MaundreU,  Pococke,  and  Wood,  the  building  was 
used  by  the  Greek  Christians  as  a  church.^  According  to  Maun- 
drell  it  was  even  then  "  in  a  very  tottering  condition ;"  and  now 
it  has  many  crevices  and  seems  ready  to  fall.' 

History. — There  is  no  question  I  believe,  as  to  the  identity 
of  Ba'albek  with  the  ancient  Heliopolis  of  Syria,  mentioned  by 
several  writers  nearly  cotemporary  with  the  Christian  era. 
Btrabo  speaks  of  it  as  being,  with  Chalcis,  under  the  dominion 
of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Mennaeus,  already  mentioned  above. '  Pliny 
refers  to  it  incidentally  as  near  the  sources  of  the  Orontes^  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.^  Josephus  narrates,  that  Pompey, 
marching  from  Apamea  on  the  Orontes,  passed  through  the  cities 
of  Heliopolis  and  Chalcis,  and  came  to  Pella.'  Ptolemy  likewise 
enumerates  Heliopolis  among  the  cities  of  Coelesyria.'  No 
other  notice  has  yet  been  found,  which  is  not  later  than  the 
third  century  after  Christ. 

The  name  Heliopolis,  "  City  of  the  Sun,"^  implies  that  this 
city,  like  its  namesake  in  Egypt,  was  already  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun.  Indeed  the  sun  was  one  of  the  chief  divinities 
in  the  Syrian  and  Asiatic  worship  ;  and  to  him  was  applied  in 
their  mythology,  as  well  as  to 'Jupiter  and  some  other  gods,  the 
name  of  Baal  or  Lord.^  The  mythology  of  Egypt  had  a  strong 
influence  upon  that  of  Syria  ;*  and  it  would  not  be  unnatural 
to  suppose  a  connection  between  the  forms  of  sun  worship. 
in  the  two  countries.  Indeed,  this  is  expressly  affirmed;  "  and 
Macrobius,  in  the  fifth  century,  narrates,  that  the  image  wor- 
shipped at  Heliopolis  in  Syria  was  brought  from  HeliopoUs  in 
Eg)Tt.»» 

Be  all  this  however  as  it  may,  there  is  no  historical  notice 

>  Matmdrell,  May  5th.  Pococke  11.  I  p.        *  Movers  I.  c.  pp.  57,  285  sq. 
IDS.  '*  So  Lucian  or  the  aathor  of  the  tmct 

«  Comp.  De  Sanlcy,  11.  p.  607.  de  Syria  Deo,  §  5,  "Exoiwi  a^  iral  tXkt 

*  Strabo  16.  2.  11.  p.  763.— See  above,  ^oiyiKfs  ip6y,  ovk  'Ao'o^ptoy,  iooC  Aiyi- 
p.  497.  UTioK,  rh  i^  'HX/ou  ir6\tos  is  riitf  ^otyfcifr 

*  H.  N.  5.  18  or  22,  ''amnis  Orontea,  iwlmro.     'Eyt^  fi4y  fit¥  o&«  ttwmwa^  fi^ 
natos  inter  Libanum  et  Antilibanum  juxta  9i  ica2  t<$8c  iro)  ipxcd^y  iart. 
Heliopolim."  "  Macrob.  SatumaL  1. 28,  '*  Assjrii  [L  6. 

*  Joa.  Antt  14.  3.  2.  Syri]   qnoqtie   Solem   sub  nomiue  Jovis, 

*  Ptol.  GeoffT.  5.  14.  quern  Dia  Heliopoliten  cognominant,  max- 
^  Gr.  *H\ioviro\iu  imis  ceremoniis  celebrant  in  civitate,  qiuB 

*  Movers,  die  Phdnizier,  I.  pp.  157, 159,  Heliopolis  nuiicupatur.  Fjua  dei  simuli^ 
168,  167,  169  sq.  180.  Hence  the  name  cmm  sumtum  est  de  oppido  ^gypti,  qnod 
WOO  bsa ,  Baal  Shemeth,  "  Loid  of  the  €t  ipsum  Heliopolis  appellator,  regnanto 
Sun,"  in  a  Pahnyrene  inscription ;  Movers  »P"**  /Rgj^oa  Senemure;  perktomquA 
ibid.  p.  174.  So  too  Macrobius  Satumal.  est  prim nm  m  earn  per  Opium,  legatom 
1.  23:  Comp.  Gesen,  Heb.  Lex.  art  bm  Delebons,  regis  Assynontm  sa^rdote^ue 

*;   ^  ^,             **                          ^-  Algyptios, quorum prmcepsftiitPartemeti% 

na  5.---For  the  name  BaaU  as  used  of  other  ^-^^^^  ^^^^^^     "^^  A^^oi,  po6tea  He- 

gods,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars,  see  Mo-  ]iQ^]^  commigravit- 

vers  ibid.  Geson.  Heb.  I-es.  L  c.  '                  ^ 
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earlier  than  the  foarth  century,  which  speaks  of  Heliopolis  as  a 
seat  of  heathen  worship.  The  &ct  rests  solely  upon  the  name, 
in  connection  with  the  gigantic  earlier  substructions  of  the  great 
temple.  We  can  hardly  account  for  this  silence  of  the  older 
historians,  if  the  magnificent  structures,  which  we  now  behold  in 
ruins,  existed  in  their  day. 

Whether  this  City  of  the  Sun  is  anywhere  alluded  to  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  a  question  perhaps  not  yet  fuUy  settled. 
It  has  sometimes  been  held  to  be  the  same  with  Bdol-gad,^ 
But  this  place,  as  we  have  seen,  is  more  probably  to  be 
iought  at  Bfini&s  ;  and  some  of  the  reasons  have  been  assigned 
why  it  could  not  well  have  lain  so  &r  north  as  Ba'albek.' — By  the 
nme  writers  Baalath  is  likewise  regarded  as  identical  both  with 
Baal-gad  and  Ba'albek.  We  read  indeed  that  ^^  Solomon  built 
Gezer,  and  Beth-horon  the  nethei^  and  Baalath,  and  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness  ; " '  and  therefore  Baalath  is  assumed  to  be  Ba'al- 
bek  solely  on  account  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  name  with 
Tadmor.  But  in  another  passage  this  order  is  reversed  ;  and  we 
lead  that  Solomon  built  Tadmor,  store  cities  in  Hamath,  the 
two  Beth-horons,  and  Baalath.^  The  argument  is  thus  de- 
stroyed ;  and  further,  Josephus  says  expressly,  that  the  Baalath 
thus  fortified  by  Solomon  was  near  to  Gazara  (G^zer)  in  the 
land  of  the  Philistines.'  It  was  therefore  no  other  than  the 
Baalath  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.* — A  third  name  brought  into  the 
fifce  connection  by  the  same  writers  is  Baal-hamon^  once  men- 
tioned in  Canticles  ;  ^  where  it  is  said,  that  Solomon  had  there  a 
vineyard,  which  he  let  out  to  keepers  at  a  thousand  pieces  from 
each.  But  Solomon  would  hardly  have  selected  Ba'albek  as  a 
&vourable  spot  for  a  vineyard  ;  especially  for  one  of  such  extent 
and  value." 

*  More  probable  is  it,  that  the  prophet  Amos  alludes  to  Heli- 
opolis and  its  idol-worship,  where  he  speaks  of  the  ^'  plain  of 
Aven  "  (Bikath  Aven).»  The  Seventy  appear  to  have  so  under- 
stood the  passage ;  since  they  here  give  the  Hebrew  Aven  by 

"  Heb.  ni  b?5,  Joth.  11,  17.  12,  7.  likewise  Wilwm,  Lands  of  the  Bible  XL 

SonundeBaai-hamonetBaal-gMifiiihU  P*?^**        .. 

Dissertatt.  philoL  theoL    Michaelis  Sup-  ^^  Baai-hanum,  the  latter  word,  H»- 

l^mm.  ad  Lexx.   Hebrr.  pp.   197,  301.  "»<»  (l''^)»  i«  by  some  taken  for  Amon 

Rosenni.  Ribl  Geogr.  I.  il  pp.  280,  281.  or  ^utmofi,  the  Egyptian  Jnpiter.     So 

Bitter  Erdk.  XVIL  p.  280.  Bfichaelis  SappL  L  c  p.  201 .     Uosenm.  L  o. 

•  See  above,  pp.  409,  410.  P-  281.    WUson  L  c    But  this  Egyptian 

•  Heb.  nbsa ,  1  K.  9  17  18.  name  occurs  in  Hebrew  as  IllSJt ,  Jer.  46, 
«  9  cbr  k  irJR  '  ^^*  ^^  ^  ^-  Gcsenins  refers  Boal-hft- 
»  T       *^  o  1  ,     ^          «,     ,«  montotheB«Ao^KorBaA«^Kof Judith 

Jos.  Antt  8.  a  1.  Com|k  Rcland  Pft-  8,  8,  amonff  the  hills  of  Samaria,  near  Do- 
MK.  p.  778  sq.  ^^^   This  is  more  probable,  if  such  a  place 

*  Josh.  19,  44.  actually  existed ;  see  above,  pp.  837,  888. 

*  Heb.  l-ixan  br;,  Cant  8k   XL     So        *  Hebw  ^jM-r;p?a,  Am.  1,  5  and  i 
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Ofiy  the  domestic  name  of  the  Egyptian  HeliOpolis.^  The  alla*- 
gion  would  then  be  to  the  great  plain  of  the  BfikA'a,  or  Coele- 
syria;  of  which  Heliopolis  was  always  the  chief  city.*  And 
this  accords  well  with  the  context 

The  chief  notices  of  Heliopolis  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  are  from  coins  of  the  city.  Of  these  many  yet  remain^ 
struck  under  most  of  the  emperors  from  Nerva  to  Gkdlienus.' 
Of  the  earliest,  those  under  Nerva  and  Adrian,  the  former  have 
the  legend  COL.  IVL.  HEL. ;  and  the  latter  C.  I.  HEL.  LEO. 
H.  The  device  on  both  is  a  colonist  driving  two  oxen  ;  and  this 
is  continued  on  many  of  the  coins  of  the  later  emperors ;  as 
also  the  legend  COL.  IVL.  AVQ.  FEL.  Heliopolis  therefore 
had  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colony  ;  and  the  further  inference  is 
drawn,  that  a  colony  of  military  veterans  was  sent  hither^  as 
also  to  Berytus,  by  Julius  Csesar  or  by  Augustus.*  About  the 
cbse  of  the  second  century,  l^eptimius  Severus  bestowed  upon 
the  city  the  jus  Italicwm^  a  boon  granted  to  favoured  provincial 
cities.'  There  are  no  coins  of  the  city  under  the  Antonines ; 
and  only  one  under  Commodus,  not  differing  particularly  from 
those  of  Nerva  and  Adrian. 

But  in  the  absence  of  coins  and  of  all  other  ancient  testi- 
mony, we  find,  singularly  enough,  in  John  of  Antioch,  sumamed 
Malala,  a  writer  not  earlier  than  the  seventh  century,  the  notice^ 
that  ^'^lius  Antoninus  Pius  erected  at  Heliopolis,  in  Phenicia 
of  Lebanon,  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world."  •  However  strange  it  may  appear,  that  no  cotemporaij 
writer  has  alluded  to  this  temple  of  Antonine,  yet  the  general 
fiwt  of  its  erection  by  him  accords  well  with  various  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  elaborate  and  ornate  style  of  the  architecture 
belongs,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  late  period.  The  massive  sub- 
structions, indeed,  were  probably  those  of  an  earlier  temple; 

'  Sept.  xf9W  '^Civ,  Volg.  campus  idolu  de  Censib.  lib.  I,  '*  Est  et  Heliopolitana^ 

The  Heb.  I^X  or  'iX  for  Heliopolb  in  Egypt,  q«»  a  divo  Severe  per  belli  civilia  oooaaio- 

I.  pointed  .3  ,i«  c  T»  Gen.  41.  «.  60.  ^^p-^trit^irtTdl^  ^" 

46,  20,  and  as  IJX  Ex.  80,  17.     In  aU  p.  317. 

these  examples  the  Seventy  and  Vulgate        •  J.  Malala  Chronogr.  ed.  DindoH^  in 

ffive  it  by  'HXioi^oXit,  Heliftpolis.     The  Corpus  Scriptor.  Hist  Byamt  ed.  Niebohr, 

K>rmer  nowhere  have ''Ay,  except  in  Amos  p.  280  Dmd.  p.  119  Yen.    *'H\iof  'Awrm- 

L  c  wtyos  Was  . . .  Strrts  Hxrurfy  iv  *HXiovr^Affi 

*  The  Heb.  h9pa  and  Arab.  Btik£a  rTjs^owlicris'nvAifidifovrahvr^Adfiiyuiff 
are  strictly  one  aili'the  same  word,  signi-  ^'^  i^  «^*»'  't&p  6pTa  ^co^w.— Here 
fying  "  a  cleft  or  plain  between  mountains."  *^®  ^^*«'  probably  refers  to  a  BoikA  Zt *f , 

»  See  Eckhel  Dootr.  Nummorum  IIL  p.  *^upiter  Baal,  juit  as  we  elsewhere  find  a 

884  sq.     More  fully  in  Mionnet  Descr.  des  Bo^  'H\lov  (C9QV  bm)  Sun  Baal;  oomp. 

M6d.  V.  pp.  298-305.    Suppl.  VXH.  pp.  Movers  L  o  pp.  173,  174.     See  above,  p. 

208-212.  618,  n.  8.— Possibly  Antonine  rebuilt  tlie 

*  Eckhel  1.  c  p.  884.  Comp.  above  in  great  temple  of  the  Sun ;  and  erected  the 
Vol  II.  p.  494.  [ill  442.]  lesser  temple  to  Jupiter  BaaL 

*  So  Ulpian,  who  was  a  native  of  Tyre ; 
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which  may  have  been  left  anfiniBhed,  or  perhaps  been  orerthrown 
by  earthquakes.  The  inflcriptions  above  given'  point  also  to  an 
^[KKh  earlier  than  Septimius  Beverus ;  since  they  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  being  coeval  with  the  pedestals  on  which  they  are 
inscribed. 

Here  again  the  testimony  of  the  later  coins  is  of  avail. 
Many  of  these  indeed  retain  the  device  of  the  colonist  and  his 
oxen ;  while  others,  and  especially  some  of  Septimius  Severus, 
exhibit  for  the  first  time  the  figure  of  a  temple  with  the  l^end 
COL.  HEL.  I.  0.  M.  H.*  One  has  a  temple  with  a  portico  of 
ten  columns^  seen  in  front ;  another  has  a  temple  with  many 
oolamns  in  a  peristyle,  with  steps,  seen  firom  the  side.  These 
correspond  to  the  greater  and  lesser  temples  ;  and  evidentiy  imply 
that  the  two  were  then  extant.  How  they  should  first  appear 
on  the  coins  of  Severus  is  not  so  easily  explained.  Perhaps 
there  were  earlier  coins  with  the  like  device,  which  are  now  lost ; 
or,  possibly  the  temples  were  begun  by  Antonine,  and  only 
finished  fifty  years  later  under  Severus. — The  coins  of  subse- 
quent emperors  continue  to  represent  the  temples,  sometimes 
under  different  forms  ;  and  one  coin  of  Valerian  has  two 
temples. 

From  the  votive  inscriptions  above  given,"  it  would  seem  to 
follow,  that  the  greater  temple  was  not  only  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun  as  Baal,  but  was  a  Pantheon  consecrated 
to  all  the  gods  of  Heliopolis.  The  lesser  temple  was  then  that 
erected  to  Jupiter  BaaL  The  architecture  of  both  shows  them  to 
have  been  built  at  about  the  same  epoch.  The  lesser  temple  was 
finished  ;  the  greater  probably  never.  The  extent  and  pomp  of 
the  Syrian  worship  of  the  sun  appears  from  the  &ct,  that  Julia 
Domna,  the  empress  of  Septimius  Severus,  was  the  daughter  of 
Bai(bianu8  priest  of  the  sun  at  Emesa  (Hums)  ;  and  that  Helio* 
gabalus,  himself  a  priest  of  the  sun  in  the  same  city,  became 
emperor  and  assumed  the  title  :  ^'  Invictus  Sacerdoe  Augustus^ 
Sacevdos  Dei  Solis."  ^  The  worship  of  Venus  was  also  predomi^ 
nant  at  Heliopolis  ;  and  people  came  together  there  to  prostitute 
their  wives  and  daughters.'  The  licentiousness  and  the  intoler- 
ance of  heathenism  were  alike  prevalent,  as  appears  fix)m  the 
story  of  the  martyr  Gtelasinus ;  the  scene  of  which  was  Heli- 
opolis in  A.  D.  297,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian.*  Qelasinus 
was  an  actor,  and  was  to  appear  before  the  people  assembled  in 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  509.  Xturrow  'HBoi^  rtfimrrtt  wp^^fkitmn,  7«- 

*  In  full :  Cdania  Hdwp€ii$  J<mi  Op-  nrrais  «ral  ^vycn-pdatM  iumlhiw  imtofm(tn9 
Hmo  Maximo  JIfliopolUana,  cwwxApowit 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  509.  *  Chron.  Pasch.  ed.  Dindorf  p.  5ia  p^ 

*  See  his  coins,  eta  276  Par.    The  (^hroniooo  sayt  2S9  Tears 

*  Easeb.  Yit.  Const  8.  58,  M  rifs  *m-  after  Chrises  ascenaioiL 
wutmf  'HAiOinr^ff«r  ^^'  \s  el  /lUr  ri^f  hti- 

Vol.  in.— 44* 
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the  theatre  for  the  public  games.  Having  embraced  Christianity 
he  declined  his  part,  and.  was  thrown  by  his  fellow-actors  into 
the  reservoir  of  the  bath,  full  of  warm  water,  in  mockery  of 
his  baptism.  Having  been  taken  out  and  dressed  in  whito  gar- 
ments, he  %till  reftised  to  appear  in  the  theatre,  crying  out :  **  I 
am  a  Christian  ;  I  saw  the  terrible  glory  in  the  bath,  and  I  will 
die  a  Christian/'  The  people  mshel  madly  upon  him,  thrust 
him  out  of  the  theatre,  and  stoned  him.  His  relatives  buried 
the  body  in  the  neighbouring  village  Marianmie,  where  he  wos 
bom  ;  and  there  a  cbeipel  was  erect^  to  his  memoiy. 

When  the  power  of  the  state,  under  Constantino,  b^an  to 
be  wielded  in  &vour  of  Christianity,  a  check  was  given  to  the 
debaucheries  and  licentious'rites  of  heathenism.  The  temple  of 
Venus  at  Apheca  (Af ka)  in  Mount  Lebanon  was  destroyed  ;  * 
and  a  new  law  or  imperial  rescript  warned  the  people  of  Heli- 
opolis  against  continuing  the  dissolute  practices  of  their  worship, 
and  exhorted  them  to  receive  the  better  faith.'  At  the  same 
time  the  emperor  founded  here  an  immense  Basilica  ;  *  consecra- 
ted a  bishop  with  his  presbyters  and  deacons  ;  and  all  this  in  a 
place  still  devoted  to  the  worship  of  demons.  Even  from  the 
language  of  Eusebius  himself,  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
but  few  Christians  in  the  city.  By  the/ounding  of  a  church  we 
are  probably  to  understand  the  conversion  of  the  great  temple 
into  a  Basilica.* 

The  heathen  rites  and  customs  of  the  people  were  too  deeply 
seated  to  be  at  once  eradicated  ;  and  the  accession  of  Julian  the 
Apostate  (A.  D.  361)  to  the  imperial  throne,  was  the  signal  fer 
the  violent  suppression  of  Christianity,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  heathen  rites.*  It  was  at  this  time,  that  the  people  of 
Heliopolis  distinguished  themselves  by  their  deeds  of  violence 
and  cruelty.  Timid  virgins  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Ood^ 
and  shrinking  from  the  public  gaze,  were  exposed  naked  in  the 
market  place,  a  spectacle  and  scoffing  to  all.*  This  was  done, 
according  to  the  historian,  in  revenge  for  the  former  restraints 
upon  their  heathen  poUutionB.  In  Heliopolis  also,  Cyril,  a 
deacon,  who  in  the  days  of  Constantino  had  manifested  great 
zeal  for  the  truth,  and  had  himself  broken  in  pieces  many  idols, 
was  not  only  slain  by  the  idolaters ;  but  in  their  hatr^  they 
even  cut  open  his  body  and  tasted  of  his  liver.^    In  like  manner, 

'  Enseb.  Vita  Const.  8.  55.  his  Historia  Dynastiarom,   ed.  Pooocke^ 

*  Ibid.  8.  68.    Sozomen  U.  E.  1.  8.   ib.     Oilou,  1C63.  p.  85. 

6.  10.  •  Theodoret  H.  E.  8.  6. 

'  Euseb.  ibid.  oIkov  tlfterfiptow  iKKXrivlca        *  Sozom.  H.  E.  5.  10. 
Tf  fiiyiffrw  .  .  .  KorcifiaWSfityos*  ''  Theodoret  H.  E.  8.  7.     The  hi5torian 

*  This  testimony  of  Ensebins  is  mostly  relates,  that  all  who  took  part  in  tlm  hor- 
repeated  by  Gregory  Abolpharagins  (Bar-  rid  act,  lost  first  their  teeth,  then  their 
bebreus),  in  the  thirteenth  centnxy ;  see  tongues,  and  lastly  their  eyes. 
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nnmerons  Christiaiifl,  banished  by  persecution  from  Alexandria^ 
were  sent  to  Heliopolis,  as  a  place  where  there  were  noGhristians^ 
and  where  no  man  could  bear  to  hear  the  name  of  Christ ;  and 
iMne  after  a  while  they  were  distributed  to  the  mines.  ^  . 

Under  Julian's  immediate  successors,  the  tide  again  slowly 
tamed  in  favour  of  Christianity.  In  A.  D.  379,  ThcN^osius  the 
Cheat  ascended  the  throne.  Of  him  it  is  related,  that  while 
**  Constantine  during  his  reign  only  shut  up  the  temples  and 
&iies  of  the  Greeks,  Theodosius  also  destroyed  them ;  as  like- 
wise the  temple  of  BcUanios  at  Heliopolis,  the  great  and  re- 
nowned, the  Trilithon ;  and  converted  it  into  a  Christian 
church.""  This  mention  of  the  Trilithon  shows  definitely,  that 
the  writer  refers  to  the  great  temple.'  The  name  of  the  god, 
BdlanioSy  is  most  probably  only  a  different  form  for  the  Baal 
HdioUj  *Lord  of  the  Sun,'  which  we  have  found  elsewhere.* 
What  portion  of  the  great  temple  was  thus  used  for  Christian 

Krpoees,  we  are  not  informed.  Perhaps  a  church  may  have 
m  erected  within  the  great  court ;'  or,  possibly,  the  lesser 
temple,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  church,  may  have 
been  reckoned  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Trilithon. 

The  name  of  the  bishop  instituted  by  Constantine,  is  not 
recorded.*  About  the  mid^e  of  the  fifth  century  two  others  are 
mentioned ;  one,  Joseph,  at  the  synod  of  Antioch  about  A.  D. 
443  ;  the  other,  Peter,  under  the  emperor  Leo.^ 

In  the  seventh  century  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  followers  of  the 
ftlse  prophet  urged  them  on  to  conquest ;  and  as  early  as  A.  D 
636,  all  Syria,  including  Damascus.  Heliopolis,  and  the  other 
dties,  had  become  subject  to  the  victorious  leaders  of  the  new 
futh."  From  this  time  onward  for  three  centuries,  a  veil  of 
darkness  covers  the  City  of  the  Sun.  D'Herbelot  indeed  affirms, 
but  without  specifying  his  authorities,  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
powerfiil  city  under  the  Khalift  of  the  house  of  'Ommlyah  ;•  that 
18,  for  a  century  after  the  Muhammedan  conquest.  When  it 
reappears  again  in  history,  two  circumstances  had  taken  place, ' 

'  Theodoret  H.  K  4.  22.  p.  179  ed.  {i^f«i3^irrof,forj|Ador,iS^Xri0T«t4Mt 

KMding-  Gesen.  Thesaor.  nnder  b    p.   727.    So 

•  (Jron.  Pascli.  ed.  Dindorf;  p.  661.  p.  Ritter  XVIL  L  p.  24L    De  SanloT  IL  p. 
90S  Pat.  KmiwruPTivos  6  doiSi^f  fiari-  g^ 

Xm4^  rkUp^  iUpw  ficXtKror  itol  to^  »  Thia  i«  tlie  opinion  ofH  De  SmIoj; 

PM*i  roff   EAXi|M»r'  o$ros  Omom'ioi  jmu  jj  n  681. 

tmriknffw^  irol  rl  Itfhw  'HXimnr^cws  rh  c  En«eh.  Vita  ConiL  8.  BS. 

r*S  BoAorfov  rh  iiiya  ml  wtoifiiirrop  rk  t  Lb  Quien  Orioni  Chrirt.  EL  ppi  848, 

rpiXAov^  iral    iwoln^p  tOrh    iicKknfflv  344.     Comp.  C»ye  Soriptor.  Eod.   fiial 

7^f*^uumw,  «  809. 

•  See  above,  p.  61&  •  ^eU  Gesch.  der  Chidifen,  1848,  I. 

•  Aram.  OQO  P93,   Bmkk  'HX/mr,  see  p.  80.     Greg.  Abolpharag.  Hitt  Djnuk 
tbore,  p.  618,  n.  8.     The  change  of  /  ed.  Poooeke,  p.  112  Lat  Compw  Theophan. 
into  n  ia  not  aooommoo  in  Synao  and  Chitmogr.  p.  282  Par.  p.  621  ClaiMD. 
Greek,  as  in  other  langoagea;   e.  g.  Dor.  *  Bihliodb.  Orieatale,  art.  Bmibik. 
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which  form  main  characteristics  in  all  the  notices  of  Arabian 
writers. 

The  first  of  these  circumstances  is  the  change  of  name.  The 
city  reappears,  not  as  Heliopolis,  but  as  Ba'albek.  That  the 
latter  name  corresponds  to  the  former  in  the  first  part  at  least, 
no  one  doubts;  but  as  yet  no  satisfactory  etymology  or  origin  of 
the  latter  portion  has  been  discovered.'  No  ancient  form  is 
known,  either  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaean,  fix)m  which  it  can  be 
well  derived.  8ome  of  the  Frank  historians  of  the  crusades 
write  the  name  Malbec.* 

The  other  circumstance  referred  to  above,  was  the  early  con- 
version of  the  great  temple  and  its  courts  into  a  fortress.  It  is 
mainly  as  a  fortress  that  Arabian  writers  speak  of  Ba'albek. 

The  earliest  Arabian  authors,  who  mention  Ba'albek,  are  el- 
Isthakhri  and  Ibn  Haukal,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury.' Their  notices  are  brie^  and  quite  similar  to  each  other. 
The  latter  writes :  ^^  Here  are  gates  of  palaces,  sculptured  in 
marble  ;  -  and  lofty  columns,  also  of  marble  ;  and  in  the  whole 
region  of  Syria  there  is  not  a  more  stupendous  or  considerable 
edifice.''  No  fturther  notice  of  Ba'albek  occurs  for  more  than  a 
century.  As  a  fortress,  the  possession  of  it  was  important  in 
the  frequent  wars  waged  between  the  Fatimite  ELhalifs  of  Egypt 
and  the  various  dynasties  of  northern  Syria.  Near  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  not  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
crusaders,  after  several  alternations,  Ba'albek  passed  finally,  in 
A.  D.  1090,  from  the  Egyptian  rule  under  that  of  the  Seljuk 
princes  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus.^  In  A.  D.  1134,  the  place 
was  an  object  of  strife  to  the  latter  among  themselves.*  Five 
years  later,  in  A.  D.  1139,  Ba'albek  surrendered  to  the  victorious 
arms  of  Zenki,  the  celebrated  Atabek  chieflain ;  after  whose 
death  it  reverted,  in  A.  D.  1145,  to  the  Seljuk  prince  of  Da- 
mascus.' 

*  Perhaps  the  snggestion  of  A.  Schnl-  sq.     Rosenm.  BibL  Geogr.  L  ii.  pp.  280, 

tens  is  the  most  probable,  viz.  that  the  816. 

syllable  bek  comes  from  the  Arabic  root  '  Will  Tyr.  9.  16.   ib.  21,  6,  8.    Jac 

bakkxL,  *  to  be  compressed,  thronged ;'  see  de.  Vitr.   c.   45  MaubeeK    Adrichom.  p. 

Freytag^s  Lex.  L  p.  144.     Hence  Ba'albek  109. 

wodd  signify  **  Ba'al*s  throngs"  or  place  of  '  el-Isthakhri,   das  Bach  der  LSnder, 

mnltitude.     The  city  Mecca  is  also  some-  fibers,  von  Mordtmann,  Hamb.  1845,  pi  87. 

times  called  Bekkahy  perhaps  by  allltera-  Onseley,  the  Oriental  Geogr.  of  Ebn  Haa- 

tion.    See  A.  Schnlten*s  Index.  Geogr.  in  kal,  4to,  Lond.  1800.     TMs  last  work  ii 

Vit  Salad,  art  Baalhechtmi, — Others  re-  held  by  some  to  be  only  a  copy  of  the 

gard  the  syUable  hek  as  for  the  Egyptian  first ;    see  Mordtmann's   Preface  to   Is- 

yrovdiBAKI,  ''dty;**  and  then  Ba'albek  thakhri. 

would  correspond  fiilly  in  meomng  with  *  De  Gaignes  Hist  des  Huns,  IL  pp. 

Holiopolis.    But  to  form  snch  a  compound  886,  387,  888,  Germ, 

with  a  foreign  word  is  against  the  genius  *  Ibid.  p.  484,  Germ, 

of  the  Semitic  tongues ;  and  probably  no  *  Ibid.  pp.  474,  488,  Germ.     WHken, 

anal<^u8  example  can  anywhere  be  found.  GescL   der  Kreuzs.   IL  p.   685.     Compi 

Seo  Michaelii  SuppL  in  Lex.  Heb.  p.  198  Bchiaud,  Chroniques  Arabes  etc  p.  70. 
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To  the  middle  of  this  twelfth  centnry  belongs  the  notice  of 
ISdiisi  the  geographer.  He  describes  Ba'albek  as  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  abundant  r^on^  and  surrounded  by  vine^ 
yards  and  fruit  trees.  He  speaks  also  of  the  two  temples  ;  and 
refers  to  the  tradition,  which  even  then  regarded  the  greater 
temple,  with  its  immense  stones,  as  a  work  of  the  times  of  Sol- 
omon.' Some  ten  years  later,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  likewise 
mentions  the  '^  stones  of  enormous  size''  laid  up  without  cement, 
as  the  supposed  work  of  Solomon  assisted  by  the  genii."  During 
the  same  century  no  less  than  three  earthquakes  are  recorded,  in 
the  years  1139, 1157, 1170  ;  by  which  all  Syria  was  more  or  less 
desolated.  Aleppo,  Hamah,  Hums,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
last,  Ba'albek,  are  specially  enumerated,  as  having  been  over- 
thrown, and  many  of  the  inhabitants  buried  under  the  ruins.' 

In  A.  D.  1174,  the  formidable  Saladin,  who  three  years  earlier 
had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  appeared  in  Syria,  and  seized 
possession  of  Damascus,  Hums,  Hamah,  and  the  other  towns  of 
Ccelesyria.*  Two  years  later,  in  the  summer  of  A.  D.  1176, 
while  Saladin  was  occupied  in  the  region  of  Aleppo,  Raymond, 
Count  of  Tripolis,  in  concert  with  king  Baldwin  IV,  whose  ex- 
pedition to  the  BOk&'a  and  'Anjar  we  have  already  recounted,' 
led  his  troops  by  way  of  Byblus  (Jebeil)  and  across  the  mountain 
by  the  strong  post  ifanethera  (el-Muneitirah)  near  Afka,  and  so 
made  an  inroad  upon  the  district  of  Ba'albek,  plundering  and 
burning  whatever  came  in  his  way.  The  two  expeditions  met 
afterwards  in  the  middle  of  the  Bok^'a ;  defeated  the  Saracen 
troops  from  Damascus  ;  and  each  returned  laden  with  booty  to 
their  head-qUarters  on  the  coast.' 

One  line  of  Saladin's  descendants  continued  to  be  lords  of 
Damascus  and  the  adjacent  region,  including  Ba'albek,  until 
near  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.^  After  their  expulsion 
by  the  Egyptians,  Ba'albek  probably  followed  the  fortunes  of  its 
more  prosperous  neighbour,  the  provincial  capital  Damascus. 
In  A.  D.  1260  it  was  captured  by  the  general  of  Hulagu  the 
Mogol  Ehfin  ;  who  laid  the  fortress  in  ruins.'  Thero  exists  no 
further  notice  of  the  place  during  that  century. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  princely  geographer  of 
Hamah,  Abulfeda,  describes  Ba'albek  as  an  ancient  city  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  with  a  large  and  strong  fortress  ;  and  situated  amid 

'  Kdriid  par  Jsaberty  I.  p.  858  sq.  *  T>e  Qiiignefl»  ibid.  pp.  538,  542,  Germ. 

*  Aiihcr^B   Benj.  of   Tndela,   L   p.  86.     Reinand,  Chroniqacs  Arsbes,  p.  178. 
BogL— Rabbi  Benjamin    holda   Ba'albek        *  See  abo^,  p.  498. 

to  be  the   Baalath  of  Soriptore;   which  *  Will  Tyr.  21.  11.     Tuch  in  Zeitichr, 

(he  says)  Solomon  bnilt  for  the  daughter  of  d.  moi^.  Gea  lY.  p.  512  iq.    Hitter  ^VU. 

PharMh.  1  K.  9,  18.     8  Chr.  8,  a  p.  227.     Wilken  III.  H.  n.  169. 

*  De  Gui}^e8  Hist  des  Hums  H.  pp.  ^  De  Guignes,  Hist  des  Hunfl,  Introd. 
474, 495, 527,  Germ.   Kelnand,  Chroniqnes  pp.  502,  503,  Germ. 

Arabet  p.  146.  '  De  Gnignes  L  c  m.  p.  278. 
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trees,  and  ronning  Btreams,  and  an  abundance  of  all  good  things. ' 
At  this  time  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city  was  called  Makriz; 
and  here  was  bom,  in  the  year  1367,  the  celebrated  Arabian 
historiaq  Takieddin  Ahmed,  better  known  by  his  more  usual 
appellative,  d-MaJcrizi*  At  the  very  close  of  the  century,  in 
A.  D.  1400,  Ba'albek  surrendered  to  the  powerful  Tartar. con- 
queror,  Tamerlane  (Timur  Leng)  ;  who  directed  his  march  this 
way  from  Hiuns  to  Damascus.  The  conqueror  made  no  delay, 
but  hastened  on  to  Damascus  ;  as  the  winter  was  approaching.' 
This  appears  to  be  the  latest  historical  notice  of  Ba'albek  in 
oriental  writers. 

Ba'albek  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  as  yet  unknown  to 
Frank  travellers  after  the  crusades.  It  was  remote  from  any  of 
the  great  roads,  which  connected  Damascus  either  with  the 
coast,  or  with  the  more  northern  cities  of  Syria.  Hence  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  no  further  notice  of  Ba'albek.^  At  that  time, 
A.  D.  1548,  the  French  traveller  Belon  was  the  first  to  pass  this 
way  ;  and  he  briefly  describes  the  place,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  an  intelligent  passing  traveller  would  do  at  the  present  day. 
The  great  temple  was  still  a  fortress  ;  and  within  it  were  then 
standing  nine  lofly  columns.*  Thevet,  another  French  traveller, 
was  at  Ba'albek  about  A.  D.  1550  ;  but  seems  to  add  nothing 
to  Belon's  account.'  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Q^rman 
Melchior  von  Seydlitz  in  A.  D.  1557  ;  and  to  Badzivil  in  A.  D. 
1583.^ 

In  the  next  century,  Quaresmius,  about  A.  D.  1620,  briefly 
describes  Ba'albek.  The  good  fether  was  probably  not  veiy  par- 
ticular in  his  observations  ;  as  he  speaks  (somewhat  doubtfully) 
of  fifty-five  columns  then  standing.  Much  more  important  were 
the  visits  of  De  la  Roque  in  1688,  and  Maundrell  in  1697.  Both 
these  travellers  give  descriptions  and  sketches  of  the  ruins  ;  but 
the  account  of  De  la  Roque  is  by  far  the  most  complete.  It  is 
singular  that  Maundrell  makes  but  a  single  allusion  to  any 
portion  of  the  great  temple,  viz.  the  row  of  Corinthian  pillars, 
"  very  great  and  lofty."  ' 

*  Abulf.  Tab.  Syriaei,  ed.  Kdhler,  p.  lOa        *  A.  Thevet,  Coamographie  ntuTenelk, 

•  D'Herbclot  Biblioth.  Orient  art.  Mac-    L  6.  c  14. 

liri.  '  M.  V.  SeydKtz  in  Reiasb.  p.  490.  Rad- 

'  Sherifeddin,   Hist,  de  Timnr  Bee  on  zivil  in  the  same,  IL  p.  148. 

Tamerlan,  par  La  Croix,  Par.  1723,  lib.  V.  *  De  la  Roqne  Voyage  en  Syne,  12mo. 

o.   2a     Tom.    III.    pp.  811,    312.      De  Amst  1723,  Tom.  I.  pp.  97-153.--Maiin- 


Gaignes  L   c  IV.  p.  806  Germ.     Ritter     drell's  Journey,  under  May  6th.     The  fol- 
XVu.  p.  244.  lowing  is  all  tiiat  relates  to  the  great  tem- 

Adrichomins  (1590)  makes  no  refer-     pie  :  "About  fifty  yards  distant  from  the 


ence  \o  any  modem  traTeUer;   pp.  108,  [lesser]  temple  is  a  row  of  Corinthian  pil- 

109.  lurs,  very  great  and  lofty;  with  a  most 

*  P.  Belon,  Observations  etc  4to.  Par.  stately  architrave  and  oomish  at  t<^  This 

1555.  p.  158.     Germ,  in  Paoliui*  Samm-  speaks  itself  to  have  boen  part  of  aaoM 

famg,  Th.  IL  p.  5.  veiy  august  pile ;  but  what  one  now  leai 
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During  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  the  drawings  and 
^)lanation8  of  Pococke  about  A.  D.  1737  ;  the  great  work  of 
Wood  and  Dawkins  in  A.  D.  1751 ;  and  the  el^ant  description 
of  Volney,  in  A.  D.  1784.  From  the  latter  we  learn  the  cause 
and  progress  of  the  destruction  of  the  temples,  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  visit  of  Wood  and  Dawkins  ;  and  which  is  still 
continued  in  a  less  degree  by  the  ignorance  and  ruthless  barbarity 
both  of  the  people  and  the  Tur^sh  officials.  The  great  earth* 
quake  of  A.  D.  1759  left  standing  only  six  of  the  nine  columns 
of  the  great  peristyle,  as  depicted  by  Wood  and  Dawkins ;  and 
of  the  twenty-niue  which  they  found  around  the  lesser  temple, 
only  twenty  were  left.  ^  The  same  earthquake  partially  dislodged 
the  central  stone  over  the  grand  portal  of  the  lesser  temple ; 
though  it  has  now  sunk  much  lower  than  in  Volney's  day. 

Whoever  desires  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  plan, 
and  many  of  the  architectural  details  of  these  magnificent  ruins, 
will  do  best  to  consult  the  great  work  of  Wood  and  Dawkins.* 
General  views  of  the  more  picturesque  portions  are  also  found  in 
the  later  sketches  and  engravings  of  Cassas,  Laborde,  and  Boberta. 

enough  to  give  a  regret,        '  Volnej,  Voyage  IL  p.  222. 
idbenomoreofitramain-        *  The   Rninf   of  Baalbeo,  IbL   Loud. 
1767. 
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FROM     BA'ALBEK     BT     BIBLEH     TO     ZL-HU8K. 

Beyond  Ba'albek,  towards  the  north,  the  character  of  the 
BOkft'a  undergoes  a  great  change.  Hitherto,  from  Kfimid 
northwards,  its  main  featm^  are  those  of  a  broad,  level,  fertile 
plain,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  great  mountain  cleft ; 
with  only  a  narrow  parallel  valley  or  terrace  along  the  fi)ot  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  separated  fiom  the  lower  plain  by  a  line  of  hilli 
The  average  breadth  between  the  moimtains  we  estimated  as 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours,  or  from  seven  to  nine 
miles.  Near  Neby  Shit,  as  we  have  seen,  the  lower  western 
ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  terminates  ;  and  the  higher  dorsal  ridge 
forms  further  north  the  wall  of  the  BQka'a.*  This  conveiges 
gradually  towards  Lebanon  ;  and  the  great  valley  becomes  nar- 
rower, as  far  at  least  as  to  the  water-shed  near  Lebweh. 

Thursday^  June  \Qth,  We  spent  the  early  morning  hours 
in  completing  our  examination  of  the  juins ;  and  also  visited 
the  fountain.  At  10.15  we  set  oflF  from  our  encampment  near 
the  temples ;  ^nd  in  ten  minutes  were  at  the  northern  gate  in 
the  ancient  city  wall.  Both  on  the  northeast  and  northwest  of 
the  town  are  cemeteries  ;  and  I  was  struck  with  the  form  of  the 
tomb  stones  placed  at  each  end  of  the  graves,  and  resembling 
entirely  those  customary  in  New  England.  Here,  however, 
there  were  also  low  side-pieces  connecting  them,  and  thus 
enclosing  the  grave  in  a  parallelogram. — Our  course  was  now 
northeast,  towards  Nahleh. 

Before  us  now  was  a  rise  of  land,  bordering  on  the  arm  of  the 
plain  which  runs  up  eastward  to  the  fountain.  As  we  drew  near 
to  Ba'albek  from  the  south,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  ridge 
running  out  across  the  valley  from  the  eastern  mountain.  It 
now  turned  out  to  be  the  southern  end  of  a  wide  gravelly  slope, 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  508. 
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extending  down  westwards  from  Anti-Lebanon  and  reaching 
half  way  or  more  across  the  whole  valley  ;  a  vast  sloping  tract, 
having  a  very  uneven  Barfiu>ey  with  spurs  or  ridges  running  down 
it  fiom  the  mountain,  with  deep  Wadys  between  them.  It  is  a 
sort  of  continuation  of  the  desert  plateau  south  of  Ba'albek ; 
and  extends  north  to  the  waternahed  near  Lebweh.  The  whole 
of  this  tract  is  barren  and  desert  quite  to  Lebweh ;  except  a 
fittle  cultivation  in  the  deeper  valleys,  and  a  few  poor  fields  of 
grain  around  two  or  three  villages.  The  lower  tract  or  plain, 
towards  the  western  mountain,  appeared  as  a  continuation  of 
the  fertile  portion  of  the  Bdk&'a  ;  and  seemed  well  cultivated. 

We  rose  upon  this  desert  slope ;  and  at  11  o'clock  struck  a 
small  rill  of  water  serving  for  irrigation,  and  brought  around  the 
hills  fit)m  a  small  foimtam  southeast  of  Nahleh.  Five  minutes 
later  Deir  el-Ahmar,  near  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  bore  N.  N.  W. 
At  11.40  we  came  to  Nahleh,  sitiiated  on  the  southern  bank  of 
a  very  deep  narrow  rugged  ravine,  which  cuts  down  through  the 
dope,  from  fiur  up  in  the  mountain  to  the  western  plain  bebw. 
A  stream  flows  along  the  bottom,  and  there  is  a  nne  fountain 
under  the  village.     The  latter  is  merely  a  collection  of  hovels. 

Here  too  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  in  the  middle 
of  the  village.  It  stood  upon  an  elevated  plattbrm  of  masonry, 
like  that  at  Deir  el-'Ash&yir.^  Two  courses  of  large  stones  are 
visible  below,  which  form  tiie  foundation.  Then  there  is  a  course 
with  a  large  moulding,  like  a  cornice  inverted.  Above  this  are 
two  courses,  the  upper  one  with  a  cornice  or  ledge,  and  forming 
the  floor  of  the  platform,  now  about  twelve  feet  above  the 

Sound.  The  platform  projects  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  beyond 
e  body  of  the  temple  on  each  side  and  at  the  west  end.  The 
eastern  end  of  both  temple  and  platform  is  broken  away  and 
destroyed.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  temple  itself  measures 
seventy-eight  feet  in  length  by  forty-two  feet  in  width.  The 
stones  are  large  ;  many  of  them  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  lonff. 
Some  seem  to  have  a  rude  bevel,  which  perhaps  is  accidentid. 
Of  the  body  of  the  temple  only  a  few  courses  remain ;  and 
within  these  and  on  the  platform,  the  inhabitants  have  built  up 
their  hovels.  In  the  courts  of  other  dwellings,  and  outside  of 
the  village,  are  seen  many  large  hewn  stones. 

On  a  lull  east  of  the  villi^  are  the  foundations  and  traces 
of  an  earlier  town.  In  the  same  hill  are  several  excavated 
sepidchres.  These  Mr  Robson,  my  companion,  had  visited  in 
1&48.  One  consists  of  a  long  passage ;  on  each  side  of  which 
are  excavated  five  recesses,  and  one  at  the  end  opposite  the 
entrance.    In  each  of  these  eleven  recesses  are  three  sarcophagi 

*  See  abore,  pc  487. 
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or  locfili  cut  in  the  rock  side  by  side.     The  plan  of  the  other 
sepulchres  is  similar ;  but  their  extent  varies  greatly. 

Beyond  this  hill,  in  a  valley  southeast  of  the  village,  is  a 
small  fountain  ;  from  which  the  water  was  anciently  brought  to 
Nahleh  by  an  aqueduct,  two  or  three. miles  long.  Portions  of  it 
still  remain,  weU  built  and  plastered  with  cement.  But  the 
water  is  now  conducted  in  rude  open  channels  towards  the  south, 
to  irrigate  the  fields  belonging  to  Ba'albek.  One  of  these  rivu- 
lets we  had  crossed  on  our  way  hither. 

At  12.45  we  left  Nahleh.  Descending  into  the  ravine  and 
crossing  the  brook  on  a  stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  we  again 
ascendai  on  a  northwest  course  until  1  o'clock.  We  then  went 
north  along  the  slope  ;  and  at  1.45  were  opposite  TCmin,  a  small 
village  on  our  right.  Here  the  great  slope  is  interrupted  for 
half  an  hour.  A  broad  shallow  Wady  with  a  stream  runs  out 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountaka.  In  this  is  the-  village,  with  a 
fountain,  at  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  having  also  a  glen  in 
the  mountain  back  of  it.  We  came  at  1.55  to  the  brook  in  the 
valley.  It  was  led  along  the  slope  in  several  streams,  and  was 
wholly  used  up  for  irrigation.  At  this  point  we  could  already 
perceive  the  effect  of  the  convergence  of  the  moimtains ;  the 
great  valley  being  not  more  than  two  hours  in  width.  Our  road 
was  here  about  one  third  of  the  breadth  of  the  plain  distant 
from  the  eastern  mountain.  Deir  el-Ahmar  bears  from  Ttinin 
N.  64^  W. 

South  of  Deir  el-Ahmar,  on  the  way  from  Ba'albek  to  that 
village,  an  hour  and  a  half  N.  N.  W.  of  Ba'albek,  and  in  the 
western  part  of  the  plain,  stands  an  isolated  column,  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  It  is  elevated  upon  a  pedestal  or  platform  of 
five  steps  ;  and,  besides  the  base  and  capital,  consists  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  blocks  of  stone,  each  about  three  feet  thick.  On  the 
north  side  is  hewn  a  smooth  tablet ;  but  with  no  trace  of  an 
inscription.*  It  may  have  been  a  monument  erected  possibly  in 
some  relation  to  Ba'albek  or  its  boundaries  ;  or  more  probably  to 
commemorate  some  historical  event  now  unknown.  By  the 
natives  it  is  called  el-Maghazel,  "  the  spindle."  * 

In  this  part  of  our  road  we  had  a  fuller  view  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  Lebanon.  Below  the  lofty 
ridge  over  the  cedars,  and  rather  more  than  half  way  up  the  . 
mountain,  is  a  broad  uneven  terrace,  divided  by  irregular  shallow 
valleys  into  two  or  three  parallel  but  irregular  ridges.  These 
extend  northwards  along  the  whole  length  of  Lebanon  ;  and  run 
out  into  several  smaller  ridges.     All  these  and  the  whole  lower 

»  Maundrell,  May  6th.    Pococke  II.  i        '  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac  1848, 
^  107.    WiUon,  Landa  of  the  Bible,  U.  p.    p.  700. 
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part  of  that  mountain,  appear  well  wooded,  that  is,  for  Lebanon ; 
chiefly  with  stunted  oai^  (Sindiftn),  which  are  kept  stunted,  be- 
cause the  people  constantly  let  their  goats  and  sheep  feed  on  the 
young  twigs.*  From  this  terrace  the  lofty  dorsal  ridge  rises  very 
steeply,  composed  entirely  of  naked  rock  At  this  time  eveiy 
hollow  in  it  was  fiUed  with  snow ;  and  at  the  top  the  snow 
appeared  almost  unbroken  along  the  ridge.  But  there  was 
understood  to  be  an  unusual  quantity  of  snow  the  present  season. 

Before  reaching  Ba'albek,  and  also  to  day,  my  companion 
had  several  times  inquired  after  the  local  name  of  this  northern 
part  of  Lebanon.  One  called  it  Jebel  Bsherreh ;  another  Jebel 
tabnfia  One  man  of  Ytlnin  named  it  el-Miskiyeh, '  the  waterer ; ' 
but  called  it  further  south,  Libnfin.  Others  spoke  of  it  simply 
as  el-JebeL 

Our  path  now  lay  along  the  western  part  of  the  great  slope 
<m  a  course  about  N.  by  £.  W^  were  evidently  approaching 
the  water-shed  of  the  great  valley,  which  as  yet  had  never  been 
fiiUy  determiued  ;  and  our  attention  was  therefore  awake.  After 
a  time  the  village  of  Besm  el-Hadeth  came  in  sight  before  us  on 
our  left ;  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  rise  of  land,  which  at  first  seemed 
to  extend  westward  quite  across  the  valley  and  so  form  the 
water-shed.  But  the  people  told  us,  that  a  narrower  valley  ex- 
tended up  further  north,  just  west  of  the  village,  as  we  indeed 
saw ;  and  that  the  water  there  still  flowed  from  the  north.  We 
were  opposite  the  village  at  3.05 ;  situated  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  our  road.  We  now  rose  along  the  gentle  ascent,  on  a 
N.  N.  E«  course  ;  and  soon  struck  a  pretty  brook,  which  is  led 
down  southwest  to  the  village  firom  a  stream  and  fountain  lying 
fbrther  north  and  east. 

At  4  o'clock  we  came  out  upon  the  highest  tract  or  ridse ; 
and  could  for  the  first  time  look  off  towards  the  north.  'Sdie 
the  lone  monument  of  HO^ul  became  visible,  and  we  had  a 
view  of  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  BOk&'a.  A  little  stream 
was  led  down  by  an  artificial  channel  from  towards  the  eastern 
mountain  along  the  top  of  the  broad  ridge.  Near  by  our  path 
it  was  divided  into  two  branches,  in  order  to  water  two  small 
tracts  or  depressions  on  different  sides  of  the  ridge ;  one  branch 
running  off  southwest,  and  the  other  northwest.  The  old  bed 
of  the  stream  is  a  Wady  a  few  rods  further  north,  and  lower ; 
it  runs  off  northwest  and  nortL  Here,  then,  I  suppose,  is  the 
water-shed  in  this  part  of  the  great  valley ;  nor  can  it  vary 
much  from  this  line  m  the  more  western  part." 

*  So  Mr  Rolwon,  who  hftd   tr«?«Ded  Rer.  W.  M.  Thomfon,  in  tlie  BibHotiiwm 
throoffh  that  region  of  the  monntaiii.  Sacra,  184S,  p.  69S.    Mr  T.  paaMd  aoutii 

*  Tbe  only  pnblished  notice  at  to  the  along  the  weai  aide ;  and  qpoaka  of  the 
water-fihed  of  the  B&ka*a  is  that  of  the  wator-died  as  in  a  loi^  field  o£  grain  wmk 
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We  now  kept  on  our  coarse,  gradually  deflcending,  towards 
the  fonntain  of  Lebweh,  which  is  east  of  the  village.  Before 
reaching  it  we  struck  a  canal  for  irrigation,  which  is  led  off  at 
first  southwest,  along  the  southern  border  of  the  low  plain  west 
of  the  fountain.  Following  this  up,  we  reached  the  fountain  at 
6  o'clock,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

This  is  a  very  large  fountain  of  fine  limpid  water,  gushing 
out  in  four  different  places  from  under  a  broad  tract  of  coarse 
gravel,  lying  west  of  a  ledge  of  limestone  rocks.  This  ledge  is 
connected  with  higher  ground  running  back  east  to  the  mountain. 
•  The  body  of  water  which  here  bursts  forth,  is  perhaps  even 
greater  than  at  'Anjar.  Besides  the  four  principal  streams,  there 
are  also  three  or  four  smaller  ones ;  and  it  would  seem  only 
necessary  to  dig  in  the  gravel,  in  order  to  have  any  number  of 
fountains.  Besides  the  canal  along  the  south  side  of  the  low 
plain,  another  is  carried  along^ts  northern  margin  ;  and  a  third| 
mgher  up  and  larger,  is  led  along  the  valley,  northwards,  near 
the  road,  quite  to  el-Eft'a.  The  rest  of  the  waters  run  down 
into  the  basin  west ;  and  render  it  fertile,  meadow-like,  and  beau- 
tiful. The  stream  flows  off  northwest  towards  the  foot  of 
Lebanon  ;  and  breaks  down  along  the  western  side  of  the  great 
valley,  by  a  deep,  narrow,  rugged  chasm,  through  a  rocky  and 
desert  tract,  to  the  fountains  of  the  Orontes  towards  HflrmuL 

In  the  middle  of  the  basin,  on  a  low  Tell  among  the  streams, 
is  the  poor  village  of  Lebweh,  fifteen  minutes  distant  from  the 
fountain,  bearing  W.  N.  W.  It  has  the  marks  of  an  ancient 
site  ;  though  little  now  remains  but  heaps  of  rubbish,  with  here 
and  there  a  broken  column  or  a  disfigured  capital.  On  the  north 
brow  of  the  Tell  are  seen  the  foundations  and  lower  walls  of 
some  large  structure ;  perhaps  a  temple.  A  few  miserable 
hovels  constitute  the  present  village.* 

We  were  here  opposite  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  situated 
beyond  the  high  dorsal  ridge.  On  this  side  of  the  mountain  we 
could  see  the  lower  ridges  running  down  and  out  towards  the 
northeast. 

of  Lebweh. — In  Oct  1852,  Dr  De  Forest  feet;   which  however  is  sereral  hmidnd 

passed  up  the  vallej  on  the  west  side ;  and  feet  lower  than  Ba'albek    according   to 

found  the  watershed  somewhere  south  of  Rnssegger  and  Sehnbeit;   see  ahoTe,  pw 

the  Tillage  of  Sha'ad ;  from  which  Tillage  506. 

the  water  mns  northwards.     The  exact  *  Mr  Porter  passed  bj  this  route  to 

position  of  this  Tillage  is  not  marked;  bnt  Hums  in  Oct.  1858.   He  was  at  the  TiIlagB 

I  sapposB  it  to  be  not  much,  if  any,  further  of  Lebweh.     BibliotL    Sacra,   1854,  p. 

south  than  Lebweh.    From  it  to  the  fonn-  668. — Belon,  the  French  tniTeller,  was  htan 

tains  of  the  Orontes,  Dr  De  Forest  had  4^  about  A.  D.  1548,  and  speaks  of  *'  an  an- 

honrs  of  ordinaiy  travelling.     We  were  5  cient  Roman   structure"  then    standing, 

hooTi  from  Lebweh  to  the  same  fountains^  built  of  massive  stones ;  Observations  etc. 

without  baggage,  bnt  by  a  more  circuitons  Par.  1556,  p.  154 ;  and  in  Panlus'  Samm- 

nmte.    Ms.  Joum.— Dr  De  Forest  gives  lung,  Th.  IL  p.  6. 
the  elevation  of  the  waterwahed  at  8127 
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Lebweh  is  mentioned  by  Arabian  writers  as  a  fortified  place. 
In  A.  D.  1132,  it  was  seized  along  with  er-B^  by  Muhammed, 
then  lord  of  Ba'dbek.'  Here  too,  in  A.  D.  1170,  Sheh&b  ed- 
Dln,  with  two  hundred  horsemen,  fell  in  with  three  hundred 
Frank  horsemen ;  put  them  to  flight ;  and  slew  among  others 
the  chief  of  the  Hospitalers,  who  at  that  time  had  possession  of 
el-Husn,  then  known  as  Husn  el-Akr&d.' 

The  name  Lebweh  seems  also  to  point  to  a  higher  antiquity. 
It  corresponds  well  to  the  Libo  or  Lybo  of  the  ancient  Itinera^ 
rium  Antonini  ;  but  the  distance  from  Ba'albek  can  o^  be 
made  to  coincide  by  an  easy  emendation,  viz.  by  reading  XXII 
instead  of  XXXII  Boman  miles.'  I  shall  recur  again  to  this 
topic  further  on,  when  treating  of  B&s  Ba'albek. 

Friday^  June  11th,  We  broke  up  from  the  fountain  of 
Lebweh  at  6.55 ;  and  after  some  minutes  struck  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  canal,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  water  is  led 
abng  through  the  arid  tract  before  us.  Indeed,  so  hard  and  bur- 
ren  is  the  soil,  that  even  the  water  seems  to  produce  no  effect ; 
e^ept  where  there  is  immediate  contact.  The  usual  road  keeps 
near  this  canal  quite  to  Bfts  Ba'albek.  At  7.25  there  was  on  our 
riffht  ten  minutes  distant,  a  Wely  with  a  few  houses  and  trees, 
culed  Neby  'Othm&n.  It  has  a  small  fountain.  We  now  left 
the  canal ;  and  turning  northeast  towards  'Ain,  rose  along  the 
ascent,  and  at  7.45  reached  the  village. 

'Am  is  a  small  village,  with  scattered  building  stones  and 
traces  of  former  dwellings ;  but  nothing  marking  anv  great 
antiquity,  and  no  very  large  stones.  There  are  said  to  oe  some 
excavated  sepulchres  west  of  the  village.  It  is  watered  by  three 
small  fountains,  near  by ;  and  has  many  trees  and  vineyards. 
It  lies  high  up  on  the  roots  or  spurs  which  here  run  down  from 
Anti-LelMinon ;  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  a  considerable 
distance  around,  especially  towards  the  south  and  west.  We 
could  see  that  these  roots  or  spurs  form  a  barren  slope  towards 
the  west,  extending  through  the  whole  valley,  quite  to  the  base 


*  De  QvdgDM  mst  dea  Hmu,  IL  p.  484,  ,    ^.^  „^,, 
n*-m                                                                      LwidkU                   B.pw   XVIIL 

•  Und.  p.  527.  HeUapoli     .      .  -        XXIL 
•ltiaAnUmbi,e4W««ai.l98:  Tlw.  the  me«  tnuiAr  of  X  fttim  ana lini 

lSXI?""^   .     -.^  xviu.  '^.^^'''^^'^^T^:^\u}''^^ 

Ubo     ...         **     XXXIL  At  fint  hare  been  oocMioned  bj  the  Ofei^ 

Uellapolt  •*     XXXil.  ti^t  of  a  oopyut;  or  poeeiblj  in  order  to 

The  nine  distenoes  ue  giren  on  p.  199  hi  make  the  mimben  couiclde  with  thote  of 

the  reverted   order,    but  with  the  name  the  reversed  itinerarj.    See  more  below, 

Cotma  for  Lilo,    From  Ba'albek  to  Leb-  under  RAe  Ba'albek.— Rennell  on  hit  map 

wahwewere  5h.40nL;  whieh  (asweihall  of  Syria  (Atka  to  acoompanj,  ete.)  baa  re* 

•ea  further  on)  ia  neareat  22  Roman  mOea  ferred  Libo  to  Lebweh ;  and  Mr  Thomaoii 

A«  the  whole  diatauce  between  Ba'albek  anggeata  the  aame  identinr,  Biblioth.  Sail 

and  Homa  ia  known,  not  improbably  the  1848,  p.  699.    Ritter  XVIL  p.  189. 
original  apecification  atood  thua: 

Vol.  la— 45* 
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of  LebanoiL  Through  this  tract  the  stream  fix)m  Lebweh 
passes  in  its  deep  narrow  chasm.  Hereabouts  is  perhaps  the 
narrowest  portion  of  the  great  valley. 

This  place  can  hardly  be  the  Ain  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Numbers  as  west  of  BibleL*  ^  Indeed,  as  the  Hebrew  word  in 
that  passage  has  the  article,  it  probably  refers  to  the  fountain  of 
the  Orontes,  which  is  southwest  of  EibleL" 

We  now  continued  still  gradually  to  rise  towards  the  north- 
east until  8.20 ;  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  aacent^  and 
came  out  suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  a  yery  deep  narrow 
chasm,  with  another  like  ridge  beyond  it'  In  the  bottom  of 
this  chasm,  a  little  higher  up,  lies  the  village  of  Flkeh.  It  was 
as  if  the  deep  ravine,  the  continuation  of  a  wild  gorge  in  tiie 
mountain  just  back,  had  here  cleft  just  the  middle  of  a  broad 
high  ridge  from  top  to  bottom.  It  goes  down  through  the 
barren  tract  above  mentioned,  and  meets  the  Lebweh.  By  a 
steep  and  winding  descent  we  reached  the  bottom,  and  crossed 
the  stream  just  below  the  village  at  8.35.  The  brook  is  small, 
and  is  soon  exhausted  by  irrigation.  The  village  is  not  visible 
fix)m  the  other  road  along  the  canal.  It  is  of  good  size  ;  and 
the  narrow  valley  is  well  cultivated. 

The  road  up  the  northern  side  of  the  ravine  is  less  steep  and 
difficult  than  on  the  southern.  At  8.45  we  were  at  the  top  ;  and 
had  now  on  our  left  a  range  of  conical  hills  parallel  to  the 
mountain,  with  this  high  ground  between.  We  descended 
gradually  northeast ;  and  soon  saw  again  the  monument  of  Hflr- 
mul,  and  had  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Kedes  towards  Hums.  We 
came  at  9.10  to  B&s  Ba'albek. 

The  present  village  er-Bfts  is  poor  and  half  in  ruins.  It  lies 
in  the  interval  between  the  last  two  of 'the  conical  hills.  An 
immense  gorge  in  the  mountain  back  of  the  village,  here  runs 
out  as  a  broad  shallow  depression  between  these  two  hills  to  the 
western  plain.  Up  this  gorge,  which  cleaves  the  mountain 
almost  to  its  base,  passes  (as  we  were  told)  a  road  to  Nebk,  said 
to  be  nine  hours  distant.  There  is  a  fine,  though  not  large 
fountain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  Below  the  fountain 
are  many  gardens  and  fruit  orchards,  extending  out  beyond  the 
hills  into  the  plain  ;  and  serving  to  mark  the  place,  when  seen 
fix)m  a  distance.  The  people  are  all  Greek  Catholics.  There  is 
a  convent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village  near  the  gorge ;  a 

»  Num.  34,  11  ••  to  Riblah  on  the  eMt  article  is  not  elwwliera  fonnd  wkh  y^9  as 

•ideof'Ain.-  B  proper  nume. 

«  Heb.  l-^sb  on;M3  "ja'^H'  «t.  *tothe        «  /rom  this  point  the  riUages  of 'Ain 

fountain ;  *  that  is,  "  the  border  shall  go  and  Lebweh  were  seen  in  a  line,  bearing 

down  from  Shepham  to  Riblah  on  the  east  S.  50**  W.    Comp.  Biblioth.  Sac  1854,  p. 

to  [of]  the  fountain,"  Num.  84,  11.    The  664. 
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modem  strocture  dedicated  to  the  Titgin.^  There  is  also  a  con- 
vent in  ruinB.' 

This  place,  now  in  snch  deep  decay,  was  evidently  in  former 
times  a  town  of  importance,  at  least  as  &r  back  as  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity.  In  the  middle  of  the  village  are  seen  the 
fenndations  of  a  lairge  ancient  chnrch ;  of  which  the  east  end^ 
with  a  large  semicircular  recess  in  the  middle  and  a  smaller  one 
on  each  s^e,  is  distinctly  marked  by  a  coarse  of  large  and  well 
dressed  stones,  still  in  their  place.  On  the  west  of  the  village^ 
south  of  the  fountain,  are  the  ruins  of  another  church  about  a 
hundred  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  wide,  having  one  large  recess  in 
the  eastern  end ;  of  which  eiffht  or  ten  feet  are  still  standing 
atx)ve  the  ground.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  court  con- 
nected with  it  on  the  west  and  south  sides.  Five  minutes 
fhrther  west  is  another  ruin,  built  of  laige  stones ;  but  there  is 
not  enough  remaining  to  mark  its  character.  A  subterranean 
aqueduct  appears  to  have  brought  water  to  it  from  the  fountain. 
Near  it  are  tne  foundations  of  another  structure  of  latge  stones. 
The  stones  of  this  ruin,  and  of  the  church  on  the  west  of  the 
village,  are  of  hard  conglomerate  ;  while  those  of  the  church  in 
the  middle  of  the  village  are  of  limestone. — ^Everywhere  in  and 
around  the  village  are  the  foundations  and  other  traces  of 
mined  buildings ;  as  also  many  hewn  stones,  some  of  them  laige 
and  well  diessed. 

The  question  arises,  what  ancient  Christian  city  this  could 
have  been  ?  To  this  question  I  was  long  unable  to  find  a  satis- 
fitctory  reply.  But  from  a  carefid  comparison  of  the  distances, 
and  of  all  the  historical  notices  appertaining  to  this  region,  I 
have  been  led  to  recognise  in  er-B&s  the  ancient  Cowiui  of  tiie 
Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

This  Itiaerary  gives  us  the  distances  between  Emesa  (Himui) 
and  Ba'albek  in  both  directions ;  as  in  the  note  below.'  The 
intermediate  distances  are  the  same  in  both.  Laudicia  fLao- 
dicea)  is  marked  in  both  as  eighteen  Boman  miles  souu  of 
Emesa  ;  and  this  is  apparently  correct.  The  Peutinser  Tables 
mark  the  same  interval  at  twenty  Boman  miles ;  and  Ptolemy 
gives  it  at  fifteen  d^rees  of  latitude.*     Midway  between  Lau« 


In  thif  conTent  Hr  Porter  lodged  a 

7«^bt.r;Kbfoih.S«rslM4».664«i.  g^.      .      ,      nl.^    XTOt 

*  Bearings  from  er-Rfif :  North  end  of  Libo  ...  **  XXXIL 
Lebanon  N.  6^  E.  Mon.  of  H&imnl  N.  2*  H^IiDpoli  .  .  **  XXXIL 
W.    Village  of  HOrmnl  K.  by  W.   Ribleh  ^idng  KoHk. 

N.  86"  E.    Zerru'a  N.  89"  E,     Lake  of  HrflopoU 

Kedee,  middle,  N.  22^  E.-Comp.  BibKolh.  £^Sf^      ;      ;      "^.P-  Jgg; 

Sac.  1S64,  p.  686  iq.  Eiihjm  ...          -      XVUL 

*  Itia  Antonini,  ed.  Weeapp.  198, 199. 

The  whole  distance  between  Ba'albek  and  *  Tab.  Panting,  ed.  Sdieyb^  Sigm.  X 

*"           u 82 Boman  mOM;  that:  PtoL  Geogr.  ft.  14. 
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dicia  and  Heliopolis,  there  occurs  Libo  in  the  one  case,  and 
Conna  in  the  other.  We  have  already  seen,  that  libo  is  prob- 
ably to  be  identified  with  Lebweh,  fit)m  the  likeness  of  the 
names  ;  and  requiring  only  an  easy  emendation  in  the  text  of 
the  Itinerary.* 

The  distance  thus  given  between  Heliopolis  and  Emesa  is 
eighty-two  Roman  miles.  Our  mode  of  travelling  was  li^ht 
and  rapid ;  and  our  time  from.  Ba'albek  to  Bibleh  (allowmg 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  our  detour  to  the  fountains  of  the 
Orontes)  was  thirteen  and  a  half  hours.  From  Bibleh  to 
Hums  Mr  Porter  travelled  the  next  year  in  seven  hours.'  The 
amount  is  twenty  and  a  half  hours.  In  October  1853,  Dr  De 
Forest  likewise  travelled  from  a  point  opposite  Ba'albek  to 
Hums,  by  way  of  Sha'ab,  HOrmul,  and  Zeiteh,  fording  the 
Orontes  south  of  Tell  Neby  Mindau ;  and  his  time  also  was 
twenty  and  a  half  hours.  Our  rate  of  travel,  therefore,  as  com- 
pared with  the  ancient  Itineraries,  was  four  Boman  miles  the 
hour.  But  from  Ba'albek  to  er-Bfis,  our  time  was  eight  hours 
lacking  five  minutes,  or  nearest  thirty-two  Boman  miles,  the 
exact  distance  of  Conna  from  Heliopolis  according  to  the  Itin- 
erary.* 

This  ancient  Conna  of  the  Itinerary  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  Cunna  of  the  Notttia  Dignitatum.*  Other  notices  go 
also  to  show,  that  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  in  the  province 
known  as  Phenicia  of  Lebanon.  In  the  acts  of  the  fourth  coim- 
cil  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D.  451,  is  found  the  subscription  of 
"  Dada  bishop  of  Chonachara  ;  "  and  the  same  occurs  elsewhere.' 

*  See  above,  p.  638.  both  Hannnl  and  el-K&'a  are  at  leait  fbrt^ 
■  Bibliotbeca  Saora,  1854,  p.  674  eq.  Roman  miles  distant  from  Ba'albek,  mid- 

*  In  the  French  collection  of  the  Itine-  way  between  it  and  Hums ;  contniyto 
raries,  with  maps  bj  Lupie,  as  also  in  the  the  requirements  of  the  Itinerary.  The 
edition  by  Parthey  and  Finder  and  on  their  tme  view  probably  is,  ^lat  one  road  lay 
map,  the  two  specifications  of  the  iHti,  An-  like  ours,  by  the  fountain  of  Lebweh  and 
tonini  are  regarded  as  referring  to  two  across  the  hills  by  er-R&s ;  the  oth«r  more 
different  routes  between  Heliopolis  and  in  the  plain  by  the  village  of  Lebweh  and 
Laodicea,  along  the  east  and  west  rides  of  alons  tiie  canaL  The  former  would  strike 
the  great  valley ;  and  then  Libo  is  fixed  er-Ras  (Connal  and  not  Lebweh  (Libo) ; 
at  HArmnl,  and  Conna  at  er-R4s.  See  the  latter  would  pass  at  Lebweh  and  not 
Recueil  des  Itin^raires  andens  par  le  Marq.  at  er-R&s. — It  was  only  after  the  results  in 
Fortia  d*Urbain ;  avec  dix  Cartes  par  the  text  above  were  all  definitely  made 
LsLfie ;  Paris,  1845,  p.  55.  Itin.  Antonini  out,  that  I  became  aware  of  the  suggestion 
ed.  Parthey  et  Pind.  p.  828,  852.— But  of  Lapie,  as  to  the  identity  of  Conna  and 
against  this  view  there  are  several  oonri-  er-Ras.  Comp.  Ritter  Erdk.  XYIL  p.  170. 
derations :  Firtt,  from  Ba'albek  to  Hums  *  Notit.  Dignitatnm,  ed.  Backing,  L  p. 
the  road  naturally  leads  along  the  east  side  85,882.  Earlier  editions  have  the  reading 
of  the  valley,  and  not  the  west  ride.  Mr  Cuma ;  ed.  Genev.  1628,  p.  223. 
Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  who  travelled  *  Gr.  A^a  ir^Xcwf  Xorojco^MF,  Act  S. 
alouff  the  west  ride,  did  not  touch  Ba'albek  Comp.  le  Qnien  Oriens  Christ  II.  847, 
ataU.  <S0Mm%,  if  Z«6o  were  at  Hftrmul,  849.  Car.  ii  St  Paulo  G<H)gr.  Sacra.  Amst. 
then  Conna  must  have  been  at  el-Ka*a  1704,  p.  295  et  n.  The  text  of  this  lat- 
opposite  to  it  Thirdly,  this  could  not  have  ter  woric  reads  Comoara ;  and  a  Greek  Mi, 
been  the  true  rite  in  eitlier  ease ;  because  has  "XMiiUapa,     Is  perhaps  the  pfeeant 
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In  an  early  Greek  NoUtia  abo  we  find  the  name  Sattns  Gonat* 
HctiSy  and  in  a  Latin  one  the  name  of  Konokoray  mentioned  as 
a  diocese  in  this  province^  between  Laodicea  and  Jabnida.'  AH 
these  forms  refer  apparently  to  one  and  the  same  place."  With 
this  diocesan  character  the  extensive  remains  of  ancient  churches 
at  er-B^  well  correspond.' 

Bending  off  our  muleteers  direct  to  Bibleh,  we  set  off  from 
er-Bfis  at  9.55,  taking  the  road  towards  Htlrmul.  This  leads 
N,  by  W.  oUiquely  across  the  rocky  and  desert  plain.  At  10. 
30  we  crossed  the  canal  or  artificial  branch  from  Lebweh.  It  is 
here  a  large  stream  ;  and  is  used  to  drive  three  mills  in  succes- 
skm,  and  not  fiir  apart.  But  so  utterly  sterile  is  the  soil,  that 
no  effect  whatever  is  produced  by  this  abundance  of  water  on  the 
land  adjacent ;  not  even  along  Ihe  banks  of  the  canal.  It  goes 
to  dUK&'a ;  and  there,  in  a  Tower  tract  and  richer  soil,  causes 
preat  fertiUty.  We  kept  on  through  this  desert,  occasionally 
mterrupted  by  low  rocl^  ledges  and  chasms,  until  12  o'clock. 
Here  we  left  the  road ;  which  continues  to  the  village  of  Htlrmul, 
crossing  the  Orontes  by  a  bridge.  Turning  to  the  left,  we  found 
ourselves  too  fiur  north  ;  and  had  therefore  to  lean  a  Uttle  south 
of  west  in  order  to  reach  the  great  fountain.  We  came  to  it  at 
12.40,  lying  here  in  a  narrow  chasm,  firom  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  feet  deep ;  and  sinking  down  so  suddenly,  that  a  person 
approaching  from  the  east  has  no  suspicion  of  its  existence  till 
hie  stands  upon  the  brink. 

The  high  desert  tract  or  slope,  which  we  had  crossed  to-day, 
running  down  west  frx)m  Anti-Lebanon,  crowds  the  Nahr  Lebweh 
and  its  deep  narrow  chasm  quite  against  the  base  of  Lebanon. 
As  we  saw  it  here,  above  the  fountains  of  the  Orontes,  the  chasm 
is  very  narrow,  with  perpendicular  sides,  and  only  a  slender  strip 
of  land  at  bottom.  The  stream  from  Lebweh  seemed  to  us  here 
quite  as  large  as  at  its  source  ;  notwithstanding  the  branches  led 
off  at  first  for  irrigation,  and  the  large  canal  to  el-E&'a.    We 

tam%  «r-JMf  merelj  a  tnailaiioD  of  Ifat  the  namef  Comom  and  X^/Uumpm  of  n. 
Greek  T^  ic^  M^AMd;  in  the  latter  part  636,  n.  6,  are  refoved  to  the  Tfllage  KJU 
of  tfaete  forms?  ra,  on  the  diieot  ronte  from  Hmna  to  Da- 


'  Gr.  SiXrer  repwruc^r,  Relaad  Pallet  masooa    This  seeme,  however,  to  be  i 

pw  SI  7.    See  Parergcn  to  the  work  of  Car.  oonjectore ;  and  if  tiiat  }daee  were  eren 

k  St  Panic,  as  above,  pi  50,  61,  62.  the  teat  of  a  bishop,  the  name  woold  oofw 

*  RenneU,  with  whom  Bitter  agrees,  oon-  respond  better  to  the  Kamtea  of  the  Lat. 
neets  also  the  Soaya  of  PtoL  6.  14,  with  NciUia  ;  see  Fartrg<m  as  above,  p.  61— 
Comia.  Bnt  Soira  is  there  mentkxied  hi  The  sum  writer  sajs  that  Mal^  repra- 
the  order :  HeliopoUs,  Abila,  Saaoa,  Da-  sents  SeUuoia  of  Damascns,  which  I  do  not 
masons ;  thon^  aooording  to  the  longi-  nnderstaad.  Bnt  Ma'l^  maj  well  ouirea 
tade  specified,  it  was  east  of  Damascos.  pood  to  the  K)diam  MoyXo^Swr,  KliwM 
At  anj  rate  it  cannot  be  brooght  into  oon-  Magludorum,  of  the  Greek  Notitia,  aa 
nection  with  Conna  and  ei^R^  Ritter  episcopal  seat;  Reland  PaUest  p.  217. 
XVn.  p.  171.  Pofvn^ois  ibid.  p.  60, 61.— For  a  notfee  of 

*  In  an  Arabb  manuscript  bj  HaoarinS|  the  above  manuscript  I  am  indebted  to  the 
bishop  of  Antiodi,  written  in  A.  D.  1666^  B«v.  Mr  Portsr. 
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drew  the  conclusiony  that  the  stream  mnst  have  receiyed  acces- 
sionB  in  its  course ;  perhaps  £rom  fountains  along  tiie  base  of 
Lebanon.  This  appears  to  be  actually  the  case.  In  August 
1846,  Mr  Thomson  travelled  up  this  yalley  for  an  hour  from  the 
Orontes  fountain  to  a  place  called  el-Merttj,  having  fountains 
and  willow  trees.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  above  el-Mertlj,  he 
proceeded  along  the  east  side  of  this  winding  valley ;  and  then 
crossed  to  the  west  side,  at  a  great  fountain  called  simply  'Ain. 
It  is  large  enough  to  drive  several  mills ;  and  around  it  are  large 
blocks  of  hewn  stone.  The  chasm,  along  which  the  combined 
stream  firom  Lebweh  and  this  'Ain  flows,  is  only  a  few  rodi 
wide,  usually  with  perpendicular  banks  thirty  feet  or  more  in 
height.  Its  bottom  is  cultivated.  At  and  above  the  fountain 
'Ain,  its  bed  rises  to  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  tract,  and 
branches  off  into  three  or  four  well  watered  and  beautiftil  plains. 
Mr  Thomson  travelled  up  the  western  one  of  these,  passing  the 
village  of  Sha'ab.  Another  one,  doubtless,  is  the  meadow-like 
basin  of  Lebweh.' 

The  chasm  here,  at  the  fountain  of  the  Orontes,  is  close 
under  Lebanon ;  so  close,  indeed,  that  to  one  approaching  from 
the  east,  the  chasm  seems  to  be  some  little  way  up  the  base  of 
the  mountain  itself,  above  the  plain.  The  main  fountain  is  in 
a  wider  expansion  of  the  chasm ;  at  a  point  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  east  of  the  junction  with  the  Nahr  LebweL  It  issues 
from  under  the  eastern  bank  of  the  chasm  ;  not  firom  under 
Lebanon.  The  rock  above  it  is  limestone,  the  strata  of  which 
have  a  great  dip.  We  judged  the  fountain  to  be  about  two 
thirds  as  large  as  that  at  Fijeh ;  but  the  water  is  not  as  fine. 
Other  smaller  fountains  are  reported  as  issuing  fiirther  down, 
also  from  under  the  eastern  cliff;  but  they  are  not  marked, 
unless  by  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  water.  At  the  main 
fountain  are  several  noble  trees.  We  took  our  lunch  under  a 
large  plane  tree  on  the  very  brink  ;  the  water  gurgling  up  all 
around  us.  The  descent  is  very  steep  and  diffic^t ;  though  we 
managed  to  lead  down  our  horses.* 

From  the  fountain  the  stream  first  runs  west  and  joins  that 
from  Lebweh.  The  river  then  turns  sharply  around  a  high  point 
projecting  westward  ;  and  for  a  short  time  takes  an  easteriy 
course.  The  deep  chasm  winds  much  as  iar  as  to  the  bridge  of 
Hdrmul.  Afterwards  the  river  runs  north  along  the  western  pare 
of  the  great  valley  for  a  time,  with  many  windings  ;  and  then 
turns  more  easterly  to  RibleL  Below  the  fountain  the  enlarged 
stream  seemed  to  be  about  equal  to  the  Barada  below  Fijeh ; 

'  W.  IL  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Saora,     Forost  gives  at  2118  EngL  feet    Thmt'of 
184a,  p.  (ii)g.  the  bridfce  on  the  HArmnl  road  is  1789 

*  The  eieTation  of  thU  fimntiun  Dr  Da    feet    Mb.  Lett 
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the  Nahr  Lebweh  above  being  somewhat  larger  than  the  upper 
Barada.  The  chasm  is  everywhere  narrow  and  jagged;  and 
has,  so  far  as  we  saw  it,  high  precipitous  banks.  Of  course  the 
stream  imparts  no  fertility  to  the  higher  tracts  adjacent  to  the 
chasm  ;  nor  anywhere,  indeed,  except  just  in  the  bottom  along 
the  very  brink  of  the  water. 

Ancient  writers,  as  Strabo  and  Pliny,  speak  on^  generally 
of  the  sources  of  the  Orontes,  as  being  in  the  great  valley  of 
Coelesyria  near  Lebanon.^  Abulfeda  erroneous^  describes  its 
remotest  fountain  as  at  er-R&s  instead  of  Lebweh ;  but  relates^ 
that  most  of  the  river  springs  from  a  place  called  Mtigh&rat  er- 
Bdhib  (Monk's  cavern)  ;  and  thence  flows  northwa^s  till  it 
passes  Jtlsieh.  The  modem  name  of  the  river  is  el-'Asy  (the 
rebellious)  ;  and  it  is  still  commonly  spoken  of  as  having  its 
beginning  at  these  fountains.*  Here  is  a  fourth  example  of  that 
popular  usage  in  this  region,  which  r^ards  as  the  source  of  a 
river,  not  the  remotest,  but  the  most  copious  fountains.  The 
other  instances  are  the  Jordan,  the  Barada,  and  the  Ltt&ny.' 

The  MOghftrat  er-Bahib,  or  Monk's  cavern,  spoken  of  by 
Abulfeda,  still  exists.  Where  the  stream,  having  turned  around 
the  high  projecting  point,  flows  eastward  for  a  little  time,  on 
the  right  hand  side,  high  up  in  the  precipice  looking  north,  is 
the  excavated  convent  now  biown  among  the  common  people  as 
Deir  Mar  Mardn.  It  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  great  fountain,  towards  the  northeast.  The  precipitous  cliff 
is  here  about  three  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  the  cavern  is  about 
two  thirds  of  the  way  up.  The  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  less  precipitous ;  and  rises  to  the  height  of  some  four 
hundred  feet.  The  monks  took  advantage  of  a  shelf  of  over- 
hanging rocks  ;  cut  away  more  deeply  underneath  it ;  and  then 
built  up  in  front  breastworks  and  outer  walls  with  loopholes ; 
thus  forming  a  covered  gallery  along  the  &ce  of  the  precipice. 
Behind  this  they  then  excavated  rooms  and  cells,  mainly  in 
two  stories  ;  but  also  some  cells  in  a  third  story.  These  are  all 
small ;  and  are  now  dark,  dirty,  and  desolate.  No  one  dwells 
there  ;  though  it  was  said,  that  one  or  two  monks  had  remained 
there  for  a  time  within  a  few  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1853,  Mr 
Porter  found  the  cavern  occupied  as  a  shelter  for  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats.^  The  place  had  formerly  been  visited  by  Mr  Barker, 
Mr  Thomson,  and  probably  others.* 

It  is  a  popular  oelief,  that  Mar  Mardn,  the  reputed  founder 

>  Strabo  16.   2.  7,  19.  pp.  750,  75S.  *  See  above,  pp.  418,  477,  499. 

Plin.  H.  N.  5.  18  or  42,  '<  Amois  Onrntet,  «  BibUoth.  Smu,  1854,  p.  667. 

natas  inter  libanom  etAntilibairamjaxU  *  W.   B.   Barker  id  Joam.  of  the  R 

Heliopolis."  Oeogr.  Soo.  1887,  p.  99.   W.  M.  Thomaoa 

'  AbnlC  Tab.  Sjr.  ed.  KObler,  pp.  149,  in  BibUoth.  Sao.  1847,  pp.  406,  408 ;  alM 

ISa  BibL  Kea.  Ed.  1,  m.  Afqp.  144, 146.  iUd.  1848,  p.  697. 
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of  the  sect  of  the  Maronites,  once  dwelt  in  this  cavern.  Hence 
its  present  name  ;  which  would  seem  to  have  heen  unknown  to 
Abulfeda,  who  speaks  Of  it  simply  as  MOghfirat  er-Bahib.'  But 
the  story  is  apparently  a  mere  legend  ;  as  is  perhaps  Mfir  MarSn 
himself.  In  all  the  historical  accounts  of  the  Maronites  to 
which  I  have  had  access,  there  is  nothing  to  connect  M&r 
Mardn  in  any  way  with  this  spot  or  this  r^on.*  The  great 
convent  said  to  have  been  founded  in  his  honour  after  his  decease, 
and  called  Deir  M&r  Mardn,  was,  as  some  jislj,  at  Hamah ;  or, 
according  to  others,  at  Apamea,  now  Etirat  el-Mudlk.' 

We  left  the  height  above  the  cavern  at  2.45 ;  and  took  a 
direct  course,  without  path,  about  E.  by  S.  to  the  monument  of 
Htlrmul.  At  3.20  we  crossed  the  road  to  HQrmul,  which  we 
had  before  left ;  and  passing  over  and  among  low  hills  covered 
with  loose  trap,  we  reached  the  monument  at  3.45.  This  is  a 
singular  and  perhaps  inexplicable  structure.  It  stands  out 
prominently  on  a  high  mound  projecting  &r  out  into  the  great 
valley  from  the  west ;  and  it  is  thus  seen  for  a  great  distance  in 
every  direction.  The  Orontes  on  the  west  and  northwest,  flow- 
ing in  its  deep  chasm,  is  nowhere  visible ;  but  the  village  of 
Htirmul  with  its  trees  is  seen  on  the  slope  beyond  the  river, 
nearly  an  hour  distant.*  The  monument  now  bears  the  name 
of  Kamtl'a  el-HOrmul ;  while  Abulfeda  speaks  of  it  as  Efiim 
el-HOrmul.* 

The  Eamtl'a  stands  on  a  pedestal  having  three  steps  of  black 
basalt,  each  fourteen  inches  high.  On  this  rests  a  story  twenty- 
nine  fleet  six  inches  square,  surrounded  above  by  an  ornamental 
cornice.  Above  this  is  a  second  story  somewhat  drawn  in  and 
less  in  dimensions  ;  and  upon  this  last  rests  a  pyramid  built  up 
of  smaller  stones.  The  lower  story  has  (including  the  cornice) 
twelve  courses  of  stones,  each  twenty-three  inches  thick ;  the 
second  story  has  ten  courses,  apparently  of  the  same  thicfaiess ; 
and  the  pyramid  has  thirteen  courses,  not  so  thick.  Hence  the 
height  may  be  thus  reckoned  : 

Pedestal  .... 

Lower  Story  .... 

Second  Story  .... 

Pyramid  .  .         about 

Total    .  .  .         60    8 

'  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KObler,  p.  150.  *  According  to  Dr  I>e  Forest,  the  eler^- 

*  See  Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ  m.   1-  tion  of  the  site  of  the  KamO**  above  the 

51.   Quaresmios  I.  p.  95  sq.    De  la  Roque  sea,  is  2407  feet     That  of  the  village  of 

Voyage  de  Syrie  et  da  Mt  Liban,  IL  pp.  Hurmul  is  2171  feet  The  bridge  over  the 

10-120.  river  between  the  two  is  1789  feet     Mi^ 

'  At  Hamah ;  see  Le  Qnien  L  c.  coL  1.  Letter. 

At  Apamea;    Le  Qoien  ibid,  col  5.    De  *  Tab.  Syr.edKOhler,p.  150.    Abulfeda 

la  Roque  L  a  IL  p.  82.     Comp.  Qnareim.  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  fowteeDth 

I.  p.  96.  oentozy. 
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The  height  therefore  may  he  estimated  at  not  less  than  sixty  &et, 
nor  more  than  raxty-five  feet 

The  whole  structnre,  except  the  pedestal,  is  of  limestone. 
The  sides  &ce  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  southwest  comer 
IS  ftllen  down  from  top  to  hottom,  showing  that  the  interior  was 
boilt  up  solid  with  smaller  squared  stones.  There  are  pilasters  at 
the  comers  in  hoth  stories ;  but  they  are  without  capitals,  except 
a  small  cornice.  In  the  upper  story  there  are  two  intervening 
pilasters  on  each  side.  The  upper  pcnrtions  of  the  sides  of  the 
tower  story  are  occupied  by  sculptures  in  reMef,  representing 
hmiting  scenes.  These  are  much  broken  and  worn  away  by  the 
weather ;  and  are  too  much  de&ced  to  be  fuUv  made  out.  The 
drawing  borders  rather  on  the  grotesque.  The  following  is  an 
outline. 

On  the  ecui  side  are  dogs  attacking  a  larger  animal  before 
and  behind.  Yet  so  defective  is  the  drawing,  that  this  animal 
has  been  held  by  some  to  be  a  wild  boar ;  and  by  others,  a  buH  ' 
The  legs  and  fset  are  not  those  of  a  boar ;  and  with  our  glasses 
we  saw  distinctly  what  seemed  to  be  horns.  On  this  sule  are 
also  a  bow  and  other  implements  of  hunting. 

On  the  north  side  are  two  stags,  one  standing  and  the  other 
lying  down  ;  as  to  which  there  is  no  question.  Also  quivers  and 
perhaps  a  coil  of  rope. 

The  west  side  exhibits  three  animals,  which  are  difficult  to 
be  made  out.  One  of  them  resembles  a  cat,  and  may  be 
intended  for  a  panther.  The  other  two  are  less  distinct.  Some 
speak  of  itn  elephant  in  the  middle,  a  bear  in  front,  and  a  bull 
behind.^ 

On  the  9ouih  side  a  dog  seizes  an  animal  from  behind.  The 
head  of  the  animal  is  gone ;  and  this  whole  side  of  the  monu- 
ment is  much  broken  away. 

We  searched  carefully  for  some  inscription,  and  examined 
the  whole  surfeice  with  our  glasses.  But  in  vain  ;  nothing  of  the 
kind  appears.  On  the  west  side,  below  the  sculptures,  are  many 
scratches  and  scrawls,  made  probably  by  Arab  visitors  ;  but  no 
inscribed  letters.  We  exammed  them  the  more  carefiiUy,  be- 
cause  these  scrawls  had  been  reported  as  inscriptions.* 

No  explanation  of  this  remarkable  monument  has  yet  been 

S'ven ;  nor  am  I  aware,  that  any  historical  notice  of  it  exists 
fore  the  present  century,  except  the  simple  mention  of  it  by 
Abulfeda.'  In  certain  respects,  it  may  be»said  to  correspond  to 
the  isolated  column  in  the  plain  northwest  of  Ba'albek  ;  which 
also  is  yet  unexplained.*     The  Kamt'a  was  first  made  known  to 

>  J.  L.  Porter  in  BiUioth.  Smta,  19U,        *  Tab.  Syr.  ed  KAhler,  p.  15a 
pw  669.  «  Sm  ftboTe,  p.  530. 

•  Comp.  ibid.  p.  668. 
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the  public  by  tlie  Rev.  Mr  Thomson ;  who  in  Septemberi  1846, 
returned  by  this  route  from  Aleppo  to  Beirftt.*  It  hais  since 
been  several  times  visited  by  the  missionaries  and  others. 

From  the  Kamtl'a  there  is  a  wide  and  interesting  view. 
The  northern  end  of  Lebanon  is  near  at  hand ;  while  Anti- 
Lebanon  is  seen  again  diverging  on  the  north  of  er-Bfis  ;  and 
apparently  sweeping  off  from  that  point  northeasterly  in  the  arc 
rf  a  great  circle,  which  bounds  the  broad  plain  of  the  Orontes 
on  that  side.'  In  a  clear  day  not  only  the  lake  of  Eedes  is  visible, 
but  also  the  castle  of  Hums.  Towards  the  south  we  could  just 
distinguish  the  glittering  summit  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  The 
village  of  Htinnin  lies  half  an  hour  beyond  the  stream,  north- 
west, on  the  high  slope.  The  village  is  divided  into  several 
hamlets  by  narrow  glens,  in  which  are  brooks  of  fine  water. 
There  are  many  walnut  trees  around  the  village.  The  climate 
is  said  to  be  unhealthy.' 

We  set  off  fix)m  the  monument  at  4.45  ;  taking  a  straight 
course  for  Ribleh  across  this  most  desert  tract  of  low  fills,  ridges, 
and  valleys.  The  hill  on  which  the  Kamtl'a  stands  is  covered 
with  loose  trap,  and  the  same  continues  for  much  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  making  it  very  difficult  for  the  horses  to  pick  their  way. 
At  6.25  our  course  was  crossed,  from  west  to  east,  by  what 
seemed  to  be  a  line  of  wells  recently  dug,  or  at  least  cleared  out, 
similar  to  those  near  Damascus,  by  which  a  stream  of  water  is 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  But  how  or  why  such 
wells  should  be  found  here,  I  am  unable  to  explain  ;  since  no 
water  could  be  hoped  for  except  from  the  river.  The  excava- 
tions were  here  in  1848.  We  had  sight  also  of  eight  gazelles 
feeding.  The  sun  went  down  upon  us  behind  the  peaks  of 
Lebanon  ;  but  still  for  seventeen  minutes  longer  his  beams  con- 
tinued to  gild  the  opposite  summits  of  Anti-Lebanon.     The  hills 

*  See  hia  report  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1847,  "  Mr  Porter  says,  that  the  spurs  and  line 

p.  405;  also  ib.  1848,  p.  695  sq. — Buck-  of  hills  which  lie  before  the  eastern  rnonn- 

ingham  saw  the  Kamft^a  from  the  road  on  tain  from  *.\in  to  er-Ros,  and  which  ter- 

the   east   side   of  the  plain ;  and  merely  miuate   near  the  latter  place,  cause  the 

speaks  of  it  as  **  a  high  and  large  tower,  moimtain  here  to  have  this  appearance  of 

seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  called  Koor-  retreating.     He  sn(^>oses  the  main  ridge 

mee  ;"  Arab  Tribes  p.  489. — In  the  folio  to  maintain  a  straight  course  on  the  north 

work  of  Cassas  is  a  plate,  purporting  to  of  er-Ras  and  throughout   Biblioth.  Sacra, 

represent  a  sepulchral  monument  on  the  1854,  p.  666. 

way  between  Hums  and  Ba'albek.     It  was  '  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.   Sacra, 

probably  meant  to  be  a  sketch  of  the  Ka-  1848,  p.  694  sq. — Bearings  at  the  Kaxnu*a 

mtk\  seen  perhaps  only  from* the  east  side  el-Hurmul :   Hurraul  315%     Fountain  of 

of  the  groat  valley ;  but  if  so,  it  is  exceed-  the  Orontes  295,  2  m.      lUs  Ba'albek 

iugly  imperfect  and  unlike. — From  a  letter  186^°.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  S.  20''  W.  Ribleh 

of  Mr  Farren,  formerly  British  consul  at  N.  48'  E.   Tell  Neby  Mindau  N.  37'  E.— 

Damascus,  in  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  (Note  By  Mr  Thomson  in  1846 :  Lake  of  Kedes, 

53,  p.  433,  edit  4,)  it  would  seem  that  he  west  side,  2i\    Castle  of  Hums  39^     Ji^ 

had  visited  the  KamA'a  Iksfore  Mr  Thorn-  sieh,  modem,  66'.     el-Ka'a  119  \ 
•on ;  but  no  date  is  given. 
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gradually  disappeared,  and  the  eonntiy  ^w  continually  lower 
as  we  advanced.  The  desert  character  oi  the  surfisK^e  also  began 
to  diminish;  and  thin  stunted  grass  was  occasionally  seen 
among  the  tufts  of  furze.  At  7  o'clock  we  descended  a  slope, 
and  came  at  once  upon  the  first  canal  led  off  fix)m  the  'Asy  oa 
this  side.  It  is  said  to  have  formerly  carried  water  as  fiir  as  to 
Jilsich.  We  were  now  aeain  on  soil  capable  of  tillage.  We 
crossed  one  or  two  other  like  streams,  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  proper  fords,  as  it  was  now  quite  dark  ;  and 
came  at  7.35  to  our  tent,  already  pitched  on  the  bank  ol  the 
Oiontes.  Our  day's  work  had  been  a  hard  one,  and  we  were 
not  sorry  to  give  ourselves  to  rest. 

On  opening  the  door  of  our  tent  next  morning,  we  found  our- 
selves directly  upon  the  bank  of  the  river ;  not  indeed  the  green 
bank ;  for  although  the  ground  is  here  only  six  or  seven  feet 
above  the  water,  yet  the  grass  was  quite  dry,  and  the  sur&ce 
dusty.  The  soil  of  all  this  region,  and  of  the  plain  thus  far,  is 
very  hard,  and  the  water  scarcdy  penetrates  it  laterally ;  so  that 
the  influence  of  the  water  is  felt  only  by  contact,  or  finom  its 
actual  distribution  over  the  sur&ce.  The  course  of  the  river 
was  here  from  west  to  east,  apparently  a  long  reach ;  but  it  soon 
swept  round  to  the  north,  in  which  direction  it  continues  in  a 
winding  course.    Bibleh  is  situated  at  the  elbow. 

Our  tent  stood  near  the  ford  of  the  river.  The  bottom  is 
hard ;  and  such  is  said  to  be  the  case  throughout  the  r^on. 
The  water  at  this  time  hardly  came  up  to  the  horses'  beUies. 
There  was  much  crossing  in  both  directions  ;  horses  and  donkeys, 
old  and  youn^,  many  of  them  loaded  ;  men  and  women  wadmg 
through,  the  latter  often  with  bundles  on  their  heads ;  all  going 
to  make  up  a  lively  scene. 

The  vUlage  is  a  very  miserable  one,  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
houses.  The  only  traces  of  antiquity  are  the  remains  ci  a 
quadrangular  building  of  stone.  This  seems  ancient ;  the  people 
call  it  a  church,  but  we  could  not  make  it  out.  Thdre  is 
apparently  much  tillage  in  the  vicinity.  The  crops  however  did 
not  compare  with  those  we  had  seen  in  Galilee  ;  nor  with  those 
seen  next  day  in  the  Bukei'a  near  el-Husn.  The  water  of  the 
liver  is  taken  out  above,  and  carried  long  distances  for  irrigation  ; 
but  the  effect  of  it  is  not  so  visible  just  hero,  as  in  the  other 
r^ons  we  had  visited.  From  Bibleh  a  vast  plain  stretches  off 
in  every  direction,  except  the  southwest ;  and  various  portions  * 
of  it  exhibit  a  richer  fertility. 

The  threshing-floors  of  the  village  were  in  full  operation. 
The  instruments  here  used  were  sledges  with  flints  fastened  in 
the  bottom,  such  as  we  had  formerly  seen  in  Bamaria.^     These 

*  See  Vol  n.  p^  see,  S07.  [ilL  lU] 
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were  here  dragged  around  the  floors  by  a  horse,  driven  hj  a  hoy 
sitting  or  standing  on  the  sledge.  There  wer6  also  large  quan- 
tities of  cow  dun^  collected  for  fiiel.  It  was  formed  into  Imnps ; 
and  these  were  kid  up  in  circles,  one  above  another,  to  dry ; 
looking  much  like  tall  vats  or  tubs. 

From  Ribleh  we  could  see  the  termination  both  of  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon.  The  former  sinks  down  to  a  low  point  in 
the  northwest.  The  latter  does  the  same  in  the  E.  N.  E.  where 
it  ends  in  the  vast  plain  south  of  Hums.  From  er-Bfis  north- 
wards, the  eastern  mountain  sweeps  round,  as  has  been  already 
said,  in  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  ;^  so  that  at  Bibleh  and  furth^ 
north  the  great  plain  regains  it«  former  breadth^  and  even  more. 
At  Bibleh  the  direct  breadth  cannot  be  less  than  four  hours. 
Opposite  Bibleh  (S.  TS""  E.)  there  is  a  singular  pass  through  the 
sole  remaining  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon.  It  cuts  off  the  northern 
end  ;  leaving  a  line  or  group  of  hills  about  an  hour  in  length 
completdy  isolated.  A  road  through  this  pass  leads  from  BiUeh 
to  Hasya ;  the  distance  between  ez-Zerril'a  and  Hasya  being 
two  hours  and  forty  minutes.* 

Here  too  Htirmul  was  in  sight,  lying  high  near  the  base  of 
Lebanon,  and  surrounded  by  many  trees.  The  village  and 
gardens  of  el-E&'a  are  in  the  plain,  between  er-Bfis  and  RiUelL 
Modem  Jtlsieh'  is  marked  by  its  mosk  and  tall  minaret ;  it  lies 
quite  out  in  the  plain  between  the  mountain  and  Bibleh. 
Ancient  JMeh  is  between  it  and  the  mountain,  near  the  latter.^ 
Euseir  is  east  of  the  road  to  Hums,  half  an  hour  distant  firom 
the  river,  and  an  hour  or  more  from  Bibleh.* 

No  one,  I  believe,  questions  the  identity  of  Bibleh  with  the 
ancient  JRiblah  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  first  mentioned  as 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  Promised 
Land  ;  which  border  was  to  pass  from  Shepham  by  Biblah  and 
so  down  through  the  BOk&'a  and  Wady  et-Teim  to  the  lake  of 
Chinnereth.'  The  place  is  not  again  mentioned  until  the  days 
of  king  Josiah.     Then,  Pharaoh-nechoh,  king  of  Egypt,  march- 

'  Comp.  above,  p.  542.  the  time  of  the  Mahftmmed&n  conquest — 

*  Gomp.  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac    Modem  Jiisieh,  sIbo  bow  deserted,  is  half 
1854,  p.  673  sq.  an  hour  distant ;   and  has  huge  Saraoenio 

'  So  written  by  Abolfeda ;  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  rains.    It  is  probablj  the  place  spoken  of 

KAhler,  p.  150.   The  people  now  prononnoe  by  Abolfeda.   See  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth. 

H  JAsj.  Sac  1S54,  pp.  670-673.   AbnlC  Tab.  Sjr. 

*  In  October,  1853,  Mr  Porter  yisited  ed.  Kdhler,  p.  150. 

the  remains  of  old  J&sieh.  He  describes  *  Bearings  at  Ribleh :  H&rmnl  S.  65* 
them  as  two  and  a  half  mfles  in  circom-  W.  Kam^'a  el-H.  S.  48*  W.  er-IUs  S. 
ference.  The  principal  ruin  is  a  square  85^  W.  el-K4'a  S.  30*  W.  J&sieh,  mo- 
castle,  132  yards  on  each  side,  with  towers  derti,  S.  30*  £.  Zerr&'a  Elm.  Kuaeir 
at  the  anglee.  Lai^  heaps  of  rub-  N.  N.  £.  Tell  Nebj  Mindau  N.  5'  W. 
bish  are  seen  on  every  side.  But  there  is  North  end  of  Lebanon  N.  W.  North  end 
no  trace  of  Saracenic  architecture.  The  of  Anti-Lebanon  £.  N.  £. 
place  was  probably  deserted  at  or  before  '  Norn.  34, 11. 
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ing  on  an  ei^edition  to  the  Euphrates  against  the  king  of 
Assyria,  slew  J  osiah  at  M^iddo,  and  afterwards  encamped  at 
Biblah,  in  the  land  of  HamatLV  Here  Jehoahaz,  the  son  at 
Josiah,  was  held  captive  by  the  Egyptian  monarch;  and  his 
brother  Eliakim  made  king  in  his  stead.  Some  five  and 
thirty  years  later,  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  encamped 
in  like  manner  at  Bibleh  ;  while  his  general  besie^  and  took 
Jerusalem,  and  brought  the  captive  Zedekiah  to  Us  master  at 
this  place.  Here  ^^  they  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his 
eyes,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with 
fetters  of  brass,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon."  •  Here  too  the 
nobles  of  Jerusalem  were  slain.' 

Under  the  circumstances,  a  more  advantageous  place  of 
encampment  for  the  hosts  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  can  hardly  Ve 
imagined.  On  the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream,  in  the  midst 
of  this  vast  apd  fertile  plain,  the  most  abundant  supplies  of 
provisions  and  forage  were  at  hand.  From  this  point  the  roads 
were  open  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  across  the  desert,  either  by 
Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palmyra  to  Baby- 
bn.  From  Biblah,  too,  the  host  of  the  Babylonian  conqueror 
could  sweep  around  the  end  of  Lebanon  and  along  the  coast,  to 
Palestine  and  Egypt ;  or,  passing  on  southwards  through  the 
Bnkfi'a,  could  spread  themselves  out  over  the  land  either  east- 
wards or  westwards  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Biblah 
indeed  disappears  from  hbtory,  and  is  no  more  heard  of  until 
the  present  century  ;  but  the  great  plain  of  the  Orontes  contin^ 
ued  to  be  the  storehouse  and  battle-field  of  conflicting  hosts, 
during  the  long  dominion  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings,  the 
BomanSy  and  the  Arabian  warriors  of  the  middle  ages.  Of  its 
great  cities,  Emesa  (Hums)  and  Hamath  (Hamah)  still  remain ; 
while  Apamea  has  sunk  into  oblivion,  under  its  present  name 
of  EQPat  el-Mudik. 

The  absence  of  all  mention  of  Biblah  in  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  NotiticBj  shows  that  it  was  not  a  place  of  impor- 
tance in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity.^  Nor  does  its  name 
appear  in  the  records  of  the  long  ages  from  that  time  to  the 
present  century.  In  the  year  1816  Buckingham,  passing  from 
Ba'albek  to  Hums,  found  BiBleh  as  "  a  small  cluster  of  houses  " 
at  the  elbow  of  the  Orontes.'  He  seems  not  to  have  recognised 
its  antiquity ;  but  its  identity  with  the  ancient  Biblah  was  soon 

>  2  K.  28,  88;  oompi  tt.  29-86.  och.     Onomast  arte.  Reblah,  lUbUthmk 

*  2  K.  25,  6.  7.    Jer.  89,  6.  6.    52,  9.    Comp.  HieroD.  Gomm.  in  Em.  ziE  1 ;  el 
IOl  in  El.  xItIL  16  tq. 

'  2  K.  25,  18-21.    Jer.  62,  24-27.  *  Bnckingfaain's  Arab  Tribaa,  pi  491. 

*  EoMbius  and  Jerome  merelj  name    He  writea  *'  Rubla." 
Hiblah ;  the  latter  regarding  it  at  at  Anti- 

Vol.  ra.-46* 
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pointed  out  by  GeeemuB.*    It  was  visited  by  Mr  Thomson  in 
1846  ;  and  several  others  have  since  passed  through  it.* 


As  Bibleh  was  the  most  northern  point  on  the  Orontes  which 
I  reached,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pause  £[)r  a  few  moments^ 
and  look  back  upon  the  great  valley,  through  which  we  had  now 
passed  ;  as  also  upon  the  mighty  ridges  by  which  it  is  shut  in. 
We  may  also  appropriately  glean  a  few  historical  notices  of  the 
region  l&rther  north. 

The  Arabic  name  BQk&'a  is  strictly  the  same  with  the 
Hebrew  Bik'ah  ;  and  signifies  a  deftj  a  valley  or  plain  between 
mountains.'  This  character  of  the  great  elevated  valley  in 
question  has  already  been  sufficiently  illustrated.*  The  ancients 
gave  it  the  appropriate  name  of  Codesyria^  'Hollow  Syria;' 
which  was  strictly  applied  only  to  the  valley  between  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  ;  ^  though  it  was  sometimes  loosely  extended, 
BO  as  to  include  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  south,  and  the 
plain  and  valley  of  the  Orontes  on  the  north.'  According  to 
Strabo,  the  most  of  the  great  valley  bore  also  the  name  of 
Marsyas,  beginning  at  Laodicea  of  Lebanon  on  the  north  and 
including  Chalcis  in  the  soutk^  The  chief  cities  were  Heliopolis 
and  Chalcis  ;  which  have  already  been  sufficiently  described. 

The  lofty  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which 
enclose  the  great  valley,  have  also  been  in  general  already  de- 
scribed. Yet  there  are  some  points  of  comparison,  or  rather  of 
contrast,  between  them  ;  to  which  it  may  be  not  uninteresting 
to  advert. 

Lebanon  has  one  long  imbroken  dorsal  ridge,  extending  from 
Jebel  Kihan  in  the  south,  and  becoming  higher  and  higher,  quite 
to  the  peaks  above  the  cedars.  The  western  declivity  is  broad 
and  comparatively  gradual ;  divided  up  by  the  vast  basins  and 
chasms  of  the  many  rivers  which  flow  to  the  sea.  The  eastern 
declivity  is  steeper,  especially  south  of  Zahleh ;  north  of  that 
place  there  is  a  lower  terrace,  with  irregular  smaller  ridges, 
running  down  and  out  towards  the  northeast.'     The  main  sum- 

>  In  hifl  Hcb.  Lex.     Also  in  his  The-        »  Strabo   16.  2.  16.  p.  754,  i6o  4civ 

Banr.  p.  1258.  tpn  t&  iroioSyra  r^v  KotXi^v  KoXavfUniif 

*  Biblioth.  Sac.  1648,  pi  693.  See,  too,  'IvpUuf,  &t  &k  wapiKXtjiKa,  0,re  Mfiopot  mU 
J.  L.  Porter,  ibid.  1854,  p.  673.  Dr  6  'ArrOdfiayot.  ib.  16.  2.  21.  p.  756,  Mm 
De  Forest,  passing  from  Zeiteh  to  Hums,  8*1^  [Ko/Aiy  2vpia]  r^  Aifidir^  icol  r^  'Ai^t- 
doflsed  the  Orontes  by  a  ford  forty  min-  KifidM^  hj^pifffUyn,  Comp.  Plin.  EL  N. 
ntes  sooth  of  Tell  Neby  Mindan.    Here  the  5. 1 7. 

aneroid  showed  an  elevation  of  1530  feet        *  So  towards  the  south,  Strabo  16.  2. 
Ms.  Lett.  21.  p^  756 ;  towards  the  north,  Plin.  H. 

•  Heb.  My]?a ,  see  Heb.  Lex.    Comp.     N.  5.  19. 

the  maririnai  readim;  of  the  Enffl.  Version,    '    ^  Gr,  4  Mo^M^of,  Strab.   16.  2.  18.  pw 
Am.  1,  6.  765,     So  too  Polyb.  5.  45.  8, 9. 

«  See  above,  pp.  499,  528.  "  See  above,  pp.  530,  531. 
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mits  of  Lebanon  are  el-Kentseh,  (just  south  of  which  passes 
the  road  from  Beirdt  to  Damascns,)  SOnnin,  and  the  peaks 
above  the  cedars.  The  first,  el-Eenlseh,  is  marked  by  reter- 
mann  at  7245  feet.^  SOnntn,  according  to  Marshal  Marmqnt^ 
is  about  8300  English  feet*  One  summit  above  the  cedars, 
Fum  el-Miz&b,  was  feund  by  Dr  De  Forest  in  1853,  to  be  9135 
feet.  Another  adjacent  peak,  Dahar  el-KtidhIb,  was  estimated 
bv  him  to  be  at  least  175  feet  higher ;  in  all  9310  feet.  This  is 
we  highest  point  of  Lebanon.'  These  summits  thus  rise  about 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  Btik&'a  and  its  water^ed ;  ^  but  the 
leral  elevation  of  the  ridge  above  the  valley  is  of  course  much 


Anti-Lebanon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  highest  summit 
in  the  south,  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  estimated  at  9000  feet.'  This 
mountain,  although  in  a  sense  broken  off  from  Anti-Lebanon^ 
yet  belongs  to  the  same  ran^.  North  of  esh-Sheikh,  Anti- 
Lebanon  consists  of  parallel  ndges  ;  low  at  first,  but  risinginto 
hieher  summits  opposite  to  ZebedAny  and  further  north.*  These 
riSgeB  diverge  more  and  more  towards  the  northeast ;  and  ulti- 
mately run  out  and  are  lost  in  the  desert  between  fiums  and 
Palmyra ;  leaving  the  main  ridge  north  of  Lebweh  to  run  on 
alone,  until  it  ends  in  the  great  pain  south  of  Hums.  The  east- 
em  declivity  of  Anti-LelMinon,  as  we  have  seen,  is  formed  by 
these  parallel  rid^,  with  plains  or  terraces  between.  The  few 
streams  which  rise  high  up  in  the  mountain,  cut  their  way 
through  these  ridges  by  deep  gorges.  The  western  declivity  is 
steeper ;  and  has  also  its  gorges,  by  which  roads  descend. 
Anti-Lebanon,  with  the  exception  of  ^-Sheikh,  is  eveiywhere 
lower  than  Lebanon ;  and  seems  to  tower  much  less  above  the 
great  valley. 

The  great  fountains  and  streams  which  burst  forth  in  the 
Bdkft'a,  at  the  foot  both  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  have 
been  mainly  described  ;  except  the  Nahr  Berddny,  which  issues 
from  its  mountain  glen  at  Zahleh,  and  joins  the  Litftny.  The 
Berddny  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  province  of  the 
BOk&'a  on  the  south,  and  that  of  Ba'albek  on  the  north. 

In  Anti-Lebanon  are  many  plains  or  basins,  some  of  them 
fbrtile ;  and  several  small  lakes  or  pools  of  water.  Such  are 
those  of  er-IUm,  at  Kefr  Ktlk,  and  near  Deir  el-'Ashiyir. 

'  See  bb  Phjdot]  Mq»,  1851.  these  mefumneuto  I  em  indebted  to  tiie 

*  That  U,  2525  Franoh  metreSi  or  7773  mmmueript   ir^^witw^iii^^^Aw    of  Dr    Dt 

Par.  feet;  see  VoTige  da  Duo  de  Ragoie,  Forest 

IL  p.  225.     Ritter  XVH  p.  192.    The  *  See  above,  pp.  499,  506,  531. 

obseiratioD  was  made  with  boQing  water.  *  See  abote,  p.  482. 

'  Wildenbrnch  made  the  height  of  Fun  '  The  moantain  above  BIAdin,  thehigb- 

•l-Mte&b  to  be  9631  En^ish  feet,  which  est  point  of  Anti-Lebanoo  proper,  rises  to 

Dr  De  Forest  ooosidiBBi  too  bi|^— For  thehei^of  6,800ftet;  see  abore,  p.486. 
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Besides  these  there  are  said  to  he  many  sink-holeSi  where  the 
water  soon  disappears  and  descends  into  the  moontainy  feeding 
those  immense  subterranean  reservoirs  which  supply  the  great 
fountains.  In  Lebanon,  on  the  contrary,  only  a  single  lake  is 
spoken  of,  Birket  Ltmtln  or  Yemm6neh,  near  the  village  Yem- 
mdneh,  on  the  eastern  declivity.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  some  of 
the  loftiest  heights,  west  of  Deir  el-Ahmar,  and  an  hour  and  a 
half  south  of  'Aineitah.  It  is  a  beautiful  lake.  Dr  De  Forest 
found  it  a  mile  long  in  June  ;  and  it  had  been  twice  as  loi^  in 
the  spring.  But  it  dries  away  in  the  autumn,  from  the  fitilure 
of  its  principal  fountain  ;  which  is  fed  by  the  snows  in  the  deep 
gorges  above.  Here,  facing  the  fountain,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
temple,  fifty-six  feet  long  by  thirty-six  feet  wide^  on  an  elevated 
platform  measuring  265  feet  by  205  feet.^ 

The  sandstone  formations,  with  their  pine  groves,  so  frequent 
in  Lebanon,  rarely  appear  on  Anti-Lebanon ;  and  there  is,  in 
general,  much  less  of  fertility  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 
The  limestone  rock  of  Anti-Lebanon,  according  to  Mr  Thomson, 
is  far  less  fossiliferous  than  that  of  Lebanon ;  and  approaches 
more  fi^uently  to  a  semi-crystalline  marble.  Indeed,  in  Anti- 
Lebanon  the  evidences  of  volcanic  agency  are  generally  more 
abundant  and  striking ;  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  rock  and 
the  absence  of  fossils,  but  also  in  the  remarkable  fractures  and 
dislocations  of  the  stetta,  the  fissures  and  gorges,  and  the  vast 
fields  of  porous  lava,  volcanic  tuff,  green-stone,  and  amorphous 
trap.  The  northern  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Htdel^  the 
whole  course  of  Wady  et-Teim  from  far  north  of  Rasheiya,  the 
vast  plain  south  and  southeast  of  Damascus,  and  the  southeast- 
em  side  and  southern  end  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  are  almost 
entirely  volcanic.  Yet  we  have  seen  too  the  same  volcanic  for- 
mation at  the  monument  of  HQrmul  near  Lebanon ;  and  we 
shall  meet  it  still  further  around  the  northern  end  of  ^^  that  goodly 
mountain." 

Turning  now  our  view  northwards  along  the  plain  and  vale  of 
the  Orontes,  we  find  the  river  pursuing  its  winding  course  in  a 
northerly  direction  as  fer  as  to  the  latitude  of  Antioch  ;  where  it 
turns  westwards,  and  passes  through  a  mountain  gorge  to  the 
sea.  From  the  termination  of  Anti-Lebanon,  about  three  and  a 
half  hours  south  of  Hums,  until  the  hills  begin  to  rise  again  four 
hours  north  of  that  city,  the  river  is  bordered  on  the  east  only  by 
the  vast  plain,  extending  off  towards  the  east,  southeast,  and 
northeast,  almost  illimitably.  On  the  west  are  the  low  begin- 
nings of  the  Nusairiyeh  mountains.  Four  hours  north  of 
Hamah,  the  river  breaks  through  a  rocky  ridge,  at  Seijar,  and 

'  Dr  De  Forest  in  Joam.  of  the  Amer.     Hogg's  Visit  to  Damascus  etc  L  p.  241 
Oxiental  Soc  VoL  m.  p.  855.     Comp.    sq.     Bitter  XVII.  pp.  dOl-306. 
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e&tere  its  proper  valley,  having  the  monntaiiiB  of  the  Nusairiyeh 
on  the  west,  and  a  loww  range  of  hOIs  on  the  east.  This  vaUey 
is  about  two  hours  in  breadth,  is  in  some  parts  marshy,  and 
has  several  small  lakes.' 

About  three  hours  north  of  Bibleh  the  river  spreads  out  into 
the  small  lake  of  Kedes,  sometimes  called  also  the  lake  of  Hums. 
It  is  about  two  hours  in  length  by  one  in  l)readth ;  and  its 
northern  end  is  about  two  hours  distant  from  Hums.  The  lake  is 
in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  artificial ;  being  formed  bv  an 
ancient  dam  or  embankment  across  the  stream.  The  length  of  the 
embankment  is  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards.  It  is  nowhere 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  seems  to  have 
been  often  rebuilt  or  repaired.  A  smiSl  tower  stands  at  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  the  dam.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  lake  is  a  small  island,  with  a  Tell  upon  it.^ — ^From  the  lake, 
the  river  flows  on  through  a  broad  shallow  depression ;  but  as  it 
approaches  ELamah,  its  valley  is  two  or  three  hundred  feet  below 
the  adjacent  countiy.* 

This  lake  is  described  by  Abulfeda,  who  caDs  it  Eedes, 
and  also  r^ards  it  as  artificial  ^^  If  the  embankment  were 
destroyed,''  he  says,  "  the  water  would  fiow  ofll,  the  lake  would 
cease  to  exist,  and  would  become  a  river.''  ^  The  buildi^  of 
ihe  dam  was  in  AbuUeda's  day  referred  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
Kg  earlier  notice  of  the  lake  exists ; '  and  why  it  bears  the  name 
of  Kedes  is  unknown.  No  city  or  village  of  that  name,  ancient 
or  modem,  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  embankment  is  proba- 
bly a  work  of  antiquity  ;  and  was  erected  in  order  to  raise  the 
water  of  the  river  to  such  a  height,  that  it  might  be  conducted  in 
canals  over  the  wide  adjacent  plains  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. Some  of  these  canals  are  still  in  repair,  and  carry  the 
water  to  the  fields  and  gardens ;  but  the  greater  number  aro  in 
mins.* 

Of  the  ancient  cities  along  this  portion  of  the  Orontes,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  speak  in  detail.  I  had  afterwards  a  distant 
view  of  Hums ;  and  would  gladly  have  visited  Hamah  and 
Apamea;  but  my  time  did  not  permit.  Of  all  the  towns 
between  Antioch  and  Bibleh,  only  Hamah  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture. 

*  Bmckhardt  Tnr.  in  Syr.  p.  185  k^.    AniwL  Mod.  IV.  pw  21&    WOkea  QMoh. 
W.  IL  Thonuon  in  Biblioth.  Saa  1848,  p.    der  Kr.  VL  p.  55. 


686  iq.  *  Polybioiq>enkfloralakeandi 

*  J.  L.  Porter  in  BibUoCh.  SftCfm,  1864^  near  LaodioM;  bat  gires  tbem  no 
pp.  675,  676,  678.  Polvbi  5.  45.  10. 

>  W.  M.  Tbomwn,  lb.  1848,  p.  684.  •  J.  L.  Porter  in  BibUodi.  Sac.  1854,  pw 

*  Tab.  Sjr  ed.  Kobler,  p.  157.    Comp.  676. 
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On  the  way  oetween  Antiocli  and  Emesa  (Hums),  the  Itine- 
rarium  Antonini  specifies  the  following  towns  and  distances :  ^ 

AiMunis  

Lariws                      •           .           .        m.  p.  XVI 

Epiphania  (Ham&Ui)  ..."  XYI 

Arethiua       .           .           •           .           "  XVI 

Emeea                                                         »  XVI 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  distances  correspond  to  iba 
rate  of  travel  at  the  present  day  with  horses,  reckoning  four 
Boman  miles  to  the  hoar,  as  we  have  done  ahove  between 
Ba'albek  and  Hums.*  From  Hamah  to  Hums  is  eight  hours ; 
and  from  Eorat  el-Mudik  to  Hamah  the  same.'  All  the  towns 
thus  specified  in  the  Itinerary  are  now  known. 

Apamea  of  Syria  lay  upon  the  hills  east  of  the  lower  valkj 
of  the  Orontes.  It  was  a  city  of  importance,  the  seat  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop  ;  and  continued  to  be  a  strong  place  during  the  cen- 
turies of  the  crusades.^  Abulfeda  speidm  of  it  as  Famieh,  or 
Afilmieh.'  But  the  name  has  long  been  forgotten  in  those 
regions  ;  having  been  superseded  by  &t  of  a  mcdem  castle  near 
the  site,  Korat  el-Mudik.  Niebuhr  heard  of  this  change  of 
nam^  at  Aleppo ;  and  Burckhardt  in  1812  conjectures  the  castk 
to  be  the  site  of  Apamea,  but  he  saw  no  ruins.*  Mr  Thomsoiiy 
in  1846,  was  the  first  to  discover  and  describe  the  extensivt 
ruins,  with  their  many  squares  and  magnificent  colonnades. 
They  lie  just  east  and  northeast  of  the  castle,  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.' 

Larissa  of  Syria  lay  midway  between  Apamea  and  Epi- 
phania. It  was  a  place  of  some  note  ;  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  ; 
and  some  of  its  coins  are  still  extant.'  Its  position  corresponis 
precisely  to  that  of  the  fortress  of  Seij^r,  or  rather  of  Sheiz&r  as 
Abulfeda  writes  it,'  occupying  a  high  triangular  point  where  the 
Orontes  bursts  through  the  rocky  barrier  from  the  elevation  of 
Hamah,  and  enters  the  low  wet  plain  of  Apamea.  It  is  four 
hours  distant  from  both  Apamea  and  Hamah.  Fragments  of 
columns,  Corinthian  and  Doric  capitals,  a  sarcophagus,  and  other 

*  Itin.  Antonini,  p.  187;  oomp.  also  p.  WHken  Geflch.  d.  Krenn.  IL  pp.  272, 274 
194.  lU.  il  pp.  a,  & 

*  See  above,  p.  586.  *  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  20,  114. 

*  Irby  and  Mangles  were  eight  hoars  '  Niebuhr  Reisebeschr.  Ill  p.  97.  Bnrek- 
ill  traTelling  from  Hamah  to  Hums;  Trar.  hardt  Trar.  in  Sjr.  p.  13S. 

p.  264.  [77.1     Burckhardt  was  ten  hoars         ^  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblio«h.  Sw.  184^ 

on  the  way  from  Knl'at  Mudlk  to  Hamah ;  p.  685  sq.  comp.  1847,  pp.  404.  407. 
hat  he  travelled  veiy  slowly ;   Trav.  p.        *  Cellarios  ib.  IL  p.  354.     Maanert  ik 

142  sq.  VL  L  p.  860.— Le  Qnien  Oriens  Christ  IL 

*  Cellarius,   Notit.  Oihls    XL    p.    8r>4.  p  917.— Eckhel  Doctr.   Kuramor.  IIL  jw 
Mannert  G«ogr.  der  Gr.  and  Rom.  VL  L  p.  821.     Mionnet  M^  V.  pi  2G4. 

SCO.    Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ.  IL  910.        *  Tab.  Syi:  ed.  Kohler,  pp.  26^  lia 
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remains  serve  to  mark  this  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.^  It 
was  already  recognised  as  Larissa  by  Albert  Schultens.* 

Hamathy  called  in  Scripture  "  the  great,"  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  the  seat  of  a  Syrian  king,  who  was  an  ally  of  David  ;  and 
later  the  head  of  a  kingdom  or  province  which  included  Biblah.' 
By  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  it  was  called  Epiphania.*  But  its 
ancient  name  remained  upon  the  lips  of  the  common  people ; 
and  it  is  now  known  only  as  Hamah.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Orontes,  in  the  valley  and  on  the  acclivities.  The  population 
fa  estimated  at  not  less  than  thirty  thousand.  One  of  the  curi- 
osities of  the  place  are  the  immense  Persian  wheels,  called 
N&'tbrah,  for  raising  water  to  the  upper  town.  Some  of  these 
are  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  and  raise  the  water  to 
nearly  that  height ;  being  driven  by  the  force  of  the  current. 
The  site  of  the  former  castle  is  a  lofty  mound  or  Tell,  like  those 
of  Aleppo  and  Hums.  There  a^e  few,  if  any,  traces  of  antiquity 
in  the  city.*  Hamah  was  the  native  place  of  Abulfeda,  the 
Arabian  geographer  and  historian ;  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Saladin,  and  head  of  the  royal  house  of  Hamah.* 

Areihusa  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  others,  and  was  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.'  Its  position  midway  between  Epiphania  and 
Emesa  fixes  it  at  the  modem  village  of  Bestun,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  where  the  road  from  Hamah  to  Hums 
crosses  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  thirteen  arches.  The  river  here 
winds  along  a  chasm.  The  village  is  on  the  hill  above.  Portions 
of  walls  and  gateways,  the  lines  of  the  streets,  some  pedestals  of 
columns,  and  a  few  coins,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ancient 
city.'  Abulfeda  describes  it  in  his  day  as  having  extensive 
ruins.*     It  was  recc^nised  by  Pococke  as  the  site  of  Arethusa." 

Emesay  now  Hums,  seems  not  to  reach  back  to  a  veiy  high 

'  Barckhmides  Trar.  in  Syr.  p.  148  sq.  ChrUt  IL  915.    AbnlTedA  TiO).  Syr.  ed. 

W.  M.  Thomfon  in  Biblioth.*Sac  1848,  p.  KAhler,  jpp.  108,  149,  191.— Odier  writers 

688  aq.  also  ooofoimd  Hamath  and  Hammath ;  to 

'  See  his  Index  Qeogr,  ad  Vit  Saladin,  Adricbomios  p.  107.   Some  have  regaided 

art  SjmUarum.     So  too  Pococke  II.  L  p.  the  present  Hamah  as  Apamea ;    so  P. 

14a      Oesenios,  Notes  to   Bnrckhardt^s  deUa  VaUe  IL  p.  184.    La  Qoien  Orient 

Trav.  in  Sjr.  I.  p.  614  Germ.  Christ  IL  910.    BCksohing,  hi  part,  XL  L 

'  Am.  6,  2.-2  Sam.  8,  9  sq.— 2  K.  28,  p.  888. 

88.— Reland  Palnst  pp.  119,  120.     Man-  *  See  De  Gnignes  Hist  des  Hnns,  Introd. 

nert  Lap.  859.     Comp.  Raomer  PalAst  pp.  503,  501,  Germ, 

pi.  1 18,  e<L  8 ;  where  however  he  wron^j  ^  Cellarins  ib.  p.  867.     Mamwrt  Lap. 

wads  ntan  ffamath  for  n^n  HtmnuUk,  368.    Le  Qnien  Oriens  Christ  XL  916. 

In  Jo^  *19,  85.  *  Iriij  and  Mangles  p.  264.  [78.1    W. 

«  For  the  ooins  of  Epiphania,  see  Eckhel  M.  Thomson  in  BibUodi.  Sao.  1848,  p. 

Doctr.   Nummor.  HI.  pw  812.     Mioonet  684.    For  tiie  coins,  see  Eckhel  Docti; 

MM.  V.  p  231.  Nnmmor.  IIL  p.  809.    Mkmnet  M4d.  V. 

•  Pococke  U.  L  p.  148.     Bnickhaidt  F  ^25. 

Trav.  p.  146.  W.  M.  Thomson  in  BibUoth.  •  Tab.  &rr.  ih.  p.  22;  comp.  Not  98, 

Sao.  1848,   pp.  680-682 ;   also   in  Miss,  in  Add.  et  Corr.  prdlxed. 

Handd,  1841,  p.  862  sq.  Le  Qnien  Oriens  *•  VoL  Q.  p.  14S. 
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antiquity.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture.;  and  the  earliest 
notices  are  those  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  who  speak  only  of  the 
Emeaenea  as  a  people  or  tribe.  ^  Ptolemy  names  Emesa  as  in 
the  district  of  Apamea ;  and  writers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  often  mention  the  city.'  Coins  of  Caracalla  and 
Heliogabalus  show  that  Emesa  was  in  their  day  invested  with 
the  rights  of  a  Roman  colony.'  It  was  already  celebrated  for  its 
splendid  temple  and  worship  of  the  sun ;  the  daughter  of  the 
high  priest,  Julia  Domna,  had  ascended  the  imperial  throne ; 
and  Heliogabalus,  the  youthful  priest,  gloried  as  emperor  in  the 
title,  ^^  Sacerdoe  Dei  Solis.''  ^  It  was  early  the  seat  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop ;  and  under  Diocletian,  near  ^(^  close  of  the  third 
'century,  Silvanus  its  bishop  suffered  martyrdom.*  Under  the 
emperor  Constantine  a  splendid  chi;rch  was  erected  in  Emesa.* 

With  the  other  cities  of  Syria,  Emesa  passed  under  the 
Muhammedan  dominion  in  A.  D.  636  ;'  and  during  the  following 
centuries  came  under  the  sway  of  the  successive  dynasties,  the 
Ommiades,  Tulunides,  Seljuks,  and  others.*  Its  name  was  now 
Hems  or  Hums;  which  probably  had  been  softened  by  the 
Greeks  into  Emesa.'  In  A.  D.  1099,  the  host  of  the  crusaders, 
after  the  capture  of  Antioch,  marched  up  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  ;  took  possession  of  Sheizar,  Hama^,  and  Hums,  which 
opened  to  them  their  gates ;  and  then  passed  down  along  the 
northern  end  of  Lebanon  to  'Arka  and  the  coast'*  The  city  in 
A.  D.  1130  resisted  successfully  the  siege  and  assaults  of  Zenki 
the  Atabek  chieftain  ;  who  after  forty  days  drew  off  his  forces.*' 
In  the  years  1157  and  1170,  Syria  was  ravaged  by  terrible  earth- 
quakes ;  by  which  Hums  was  well  nigh  destroyed.**  Here  too 
took  place  a  great  and  decisive  battle,  in  A.  D.  1281,  between 
the  Saracens  and  the  Mogols ;  in  which  the  latter  were  over- 
thrown, and  their  power  in  Syria  for  a  time  annihilated.** 
During  these  centuries,  Tortosa  was  the  port  of  Hums.** 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Belon,  on  his  way 

'  Strabo  rh  *Efiwyirwv  C^ror,  16.  2.  10.         *  Constantin.  Porphyrogen.  de  admin, 

p.  753.     Pliny  <*  EmeaenoB,"  5.  19  or  23.  Ixnperio,   c.    25,   p.    59,    Xdfi^^   frM  t^ 

'  PtoL  Geogr.  5.  14. — Herodian.  5.  8.  *'EfitfftrcL     A  similar  instaiioe  is  the  Anbio 

Ammian.  Marcea  14.  26.     ib.  26.  18.  Khiilaaah,   Heb.   Mi^n ,    Gr.   ''EAovra, 

•  For  the  coiM  of  Emesa,  see  Eckhel  that  U,  Elusa,  in  the'dcs?rt  towarfa  Sinai, 
Sr^Vr       oSi:   ^^   P*    ^^^'       ^**°^«*  sonth  of  Hebron.     See  VoL  L  pp.  201,  208. 

•  cl'^dr        ICO.  [L296sq.566.] 

•  ¥^  T^'v  fl  V«    v  o  fl     c         1         "  Wilken  Gesch,  der  Kr.  L  p.  249  sq. 

•  Enseb.  H.  E.  8.  18.  ib.  9.  6.     Several        „  ,„.,.       ,^   ^,       ^^^         *^         ^ 
of  the  bishops  of  Emesa  are  named ;  Le  Wilken  ib.  U.  p.  685. 

Quien  Oricns  Christ.  IL  837  sq.  "  I>e  Gnignes  Hist  des  Hnsa,  IL  pp. 

•  Sozomen.  H.  E.  8.  17. — See  generally  495,  527,  Germ.  D*Herbelot  Biblioth. 
for  Emesa,  Cellarias  L  o.  U.  p.  857  sq.  Or.  art  HetM,  Wilken  ib.  Ill  ii.  pp.  134, 
Mannert  1.  c.  VL  i.  p.  856.  185. 

^  See  above,  p.  523.  "  Wilken  ib.  VII.  p.  667  sq. 

'  See  Index  to  De  Gnignes  Hist  des        **  Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  I.  p.  359. 
Hnss,  art  Hemctta^  Geim. 
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fh>m  Damascns  to  Aleppo,  passed  through  Ba'albek  and  Hums. 
He  speaks  of  the  walls  of  the  latter  city  as  ancient  and  good, 
and  in  part  still  standing ;  though  the  houses  were  mostly  in 
ruins.  ^  Pietro  della  Yalle  was  in  like  manner  at  Hums  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.*  All  later  travellers,  who  have  passed 
between  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  have  of  course  taken  their  way 
through  Hums. 

At  the  present  day  Hums  is  a  city  of  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  of  whom  seven  thousand  are  Christians,  chiefly  of 
the  Greek  church.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and 
fertile  plain,  which  in  some  directions  extends  quite  to  the  horizon. 
The  first  swell  of  Anti-Lebanon  is  three  and  a  half  hours  from 
the  city,  about  S.  by  W.  The  river  Orontes  is  hardly  a  mile 
distant  in  the  west ;  and  from  it  the  city  is  supplied  with  water, 
brought  on  the  backs  of  animals  or  men.'  The  ancient  embank- 
ment of  the  lake  is  two  hours  from  the  city ;  but  neither  the 
lake  nor  the  river  is  visible.  The  streets  are  in  general  paved 
with  square  blocks  of  basalt,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  the 
same  material  It  is  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  of  Syria.  There 
are  no  remains  of  ancient  buildings  ;  but  large  hewn  stones  and 
fiagments  of  columns  of  granite,  basalt,  and  limestone,  are  every 
where  scattered,  and  testify  to  its  ancient  architecture.  The 
modem  walls  around  the  city  are  of  use  only  against  the  wild 
Arabs.«  Dr  De  Forest  found  Hums  to  be  14%  English  feet 
above  the  sea.' 

The  mound  or  Tell,  on  which  the  castle  of  Hums  was  built, 
and  which  we  afterwards  had  in  sight  for  several  hours  after  leav- 
ing Ribleh,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  city.  Mr  Porter  estimates 
its  diameter  at  three  hundred  yards.'  Its  height,  according  to 
Dr  De  Forest,  is  one  hundred  and  one  feet.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  broad  fosse.^  The  sloping  sides  were  formerly  laid  with 
small  square  blocks  of  basalt,  forming  an  escarpment  ;  por- 
tions of  which  only  now  remain.'  Around  the  summit  was  a 
wall  of  great  strength  ;  the  facing  being  of  large  limestone 
blocks,  while  the  middle  was  filled  up  with  rubble  cnil)edded 
in  cement.  All  that  remains  of  the  castle  at  the  prest^nt  day, 
are  a  few  portions  of  the  exterior  towers  on  the  northern  wall 
The  summit  of  the  Tell  is  now  covered  with  heaps  of  rubbish. 
Among  these  are  seen  several  large  fragments  of  rt'd  and  gray 

'  P.  Belon  Obserrat.  4to,  Par.  1555,  p.  '  J.  L  Porter,  ibid.  p.  G79  nq. 

155.     Pauliu*  SammL  Th.  IL  p.  9.  '  According  to  Poixxke,  the  fi»we  was 

'  Tom.  II.  p.  183.  **  about  twenty  feet  de«*p  and  thirty  paces 

'  £.  Smith  in  BibL  Rm.  lit  edit  IIL  broad ; "  over  it  was  a  biidge  of  Kereral 

App.  p.  174.  arohes;  II.  I  p.  141. 

^  See  J.  L.  Porter  in  BiblioCheoa  Sacra,  *  Pococke  upenks  of  thifl  fa^-ing  at  itill 

1854,  pp.  677-681.   W.  M.  ThomMm,  ibid.  exUnt  in  hi*  day ;  and  of  die  fortren  aa 

1848,  pp.  683,  684.  •*  a  large  mined  caitler  II.  I  p.  141. 

*  Ms.  Letter. 
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granite  columns  ;  the  remains  probably  of  some  ancient  temple, 
perhaps  that  of  the  sun.  The  whole  character  and  position  of 
the  castle  of  Hums  is  said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
of  Aleppo.  A  modem  Wely  with  a  white  dome  crowns  the 
summit  of  the  Tell ;  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Laodtcea,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  the  head  of  a  district, 
which  he  calls  Laodiceney  comprising  the  towns  of  Laodicea, 
Paradisus,  and  Jabruda.*  In  Ptolemy  and  in  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  it  has  the  epithet  Scabiosa  Laodicea;*  for  what  reason 
is  not  known.  Polybius  mentions  Laodicea  as  near  a  lake  and 
marshes.*  Strabo  and  Pliny  speak  of  it  as  "  at  or  in  Lebanon ; " 
the  former  describes  it  as  at  the  northern  end  of  the  plain 
Marsyas,  or  the  BQk&'a.*  It  bears  the  like  epithet  on  coins 
of  Antoniuns  Pius  and  CaracaUa.*  Laodicea  was  a  Boman  col- 
ony, having  the  Jus  Italicum  ;•  and  became  also  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop.'  These  notices  exhaust  all  our  knowledge  of 
this  ancient  city. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  Itin,  Antonini  places  Lao- 
dicea at  eighteen  Boman  miles  south  of  Emesa,  and  thirty-two 
north  of  Conna,  or  er-B^  ;  while  the  Peutinger  Tables  mark  it 
at  twenty  miles  from  Emesa  ;  and  Ptolemy,  at  fifteen  degrees 
of  latitude  south  of  the  same  city.*  According  to  our  former 
proportion  of  four  Boman  miles  to  one  hour  of  travel,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  cities  was  from  four  and  a  half  to  five 
hours.  According  to  the  Itinerary  it  was  also  eight  hours  distant 
from  Conna,  or  er-Bas. 

Where  then  was  this  Laodicea  situated  ?  The  preceding 
distances  show  conclusively,  that  it  could  not  have  been  at  old 
Jtisieh,  as  suggested  by  Lapie  and  others ;  •  for  Jdsieh  is  at 
least  seven  or  eight  hours  distant  from  Hums,  and  not  more 
than  four  hours  from  er-Bus.^°  In  searching,  therefore,  through- 
out the  region  north  of  Eibleh,  fof  some  spot  which  might  possi- 
bly correspond  to  the  site  of  Laoilicea,  I  could  find  none  deserv- 
ing any  attention,  except  the  high  mound  known  as  Tell  Neby 

*  Ptol.  Geogr.  6.  14.  •  Leg.  1,  Dig.  de  Censib.  §  3,  *'E8t  et 

*  Gr.  5ica/3/«(ra  AooS/Kcxa.  lu  some  Laodicciia  colonia  in  Syria  Coele,  cui  di- 
copies  of  Ptolemy  it  is  read  Kafiitoffo^  vus  Sevems  et  imperator  noster  jus  Italic! 
without  sense.  The  epithet  is  doubtless  ob  belli  civilis  merita  conceRsit,"  See 
from  the  Latin,  Lnudicia  Scabiosa,  as  Smith's  Diet  of  Antt.  art  Co/onui,  p.  317. 
the  Tables  have  it ;  Segm.  X.  ed.  Schoyb.  '  Reland  Pahest.  p.  217.      Le  Quwn 

*  Polyb.  6.  46.  10.  Oriens  Christ.  XL  841. 

*  Strubo  IG.  2.  18,  iipxh  ouroC  Aao8/-  "  See  above,  p.  535. 

K€ia  r}irphs  Ai/3ayov.     Plin.  H.  N.  6.  19  or  'See  Itin.  ed.  Parthei  et  Pind.  Index 

23,  "  Laodiceni,  qui  ad  Libanum  cogno-  p.  350.     "NV.  M.  Thomson  in  BibHoth.  Saa 

miuautur."  1848,  p.  61>4. 

*  K.  g.  irphs  Aifidmpy  iy  r^  Ai$iiy(p.  "  Com  p.  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac. 
Eckhel  Doctr.  Numm.  III.  p.  336.   Mion-  1854,  p.  672. 

net  Med.  V.  p.  241. 
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Mindau^  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes  somewhat 
more  than  two  hours  north  of  Bibleh.  There  is  a  modem  village 
on  the  side  of  the  mound  ;  while  the  summit  is  crowned  with  a 
white  Wely,  forming  a  conspicuous  object  on  every  side.  This 
Tell  is  visible  from  Bibleh,  and  we  had  it  in  sight  for  several 
hours  after  leaving  that  place. — The  thought  arose,  May  not  this 
Tell,  perhaps,  have  been  the  site  of  Laodicea  ? 

Mr  Porter  travelled,  in  1853,  from  Ribleh  to  Hums  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river.  Leaving  Bibleh  in  the  morning, 
about  6  o'clock,  at  8.15  he  was  opposite  Tell  Neby  Mindau ;  and 
after  slight  delays  and  turning  out  of  the  road  to  visit  the  em- 
bankment at  the  lake,  he  reached  Hums  at  1.15.  This  would 
give  the  time  of  travel,  along  the  road,  at  not  much  over  four 
and  a  half  hours  ;  and  this  coincides  with  the  distance  of  Lao- 
dicea from  Emesa.^  The  position,  therefore,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  site  of  the  former  city. 

On  examining  the  Tell  with  his  glass  fix)m  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  Mr  Porter  "could  plainly  see  extensive  ruins 
scattered  along  its  base.'"  A  tributary  here  &lls  into  the 
Orontes,  coming  from  a  fountain,  'Ain  et-Tanntir,  and  a  small 
lake,  in  the  southwest ;  and  the  Tell  and  ruins  occupy  the 
angle  above  the  junction. — In  Sept.  1846,  Mr  Thomson  travelled 
from  Hamah  to  Bibleh  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  He 
visited  Tell  Neby  Mindau ;  and  is  the  first  and  only  traveller 
who  has  given  an  account  of  it.  The  Tell  is  on  the  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Orontes  and  its  tributary,  el-Mukadiyeh,  above 
the  junction.  A  ditch  drawn  from  one  stream  to  the  other, 
made  the  Tell  an  island.  Around  the  southern  base  of  this 
large  Tell,  are  spread  the  remains  of  an  extensive  ancient  city. 
They  consist  of  numerous  columns,  foundations,  and  small  por- 
tions of  the  original  wall ;  the  rubble  work  of  which  was 
Boman  brick.  Mr  Thomson  says :  "  I  found  the  people  of  the 
Tell  breaking  up  the  columns  to  bum  into  lime ;  and  as,  in  this 
trap  region,  Umestone  is  scarce,  this  process  of  destruction  may 
have  been  going  on  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  the  wonder  is, 
that  such  a  number  of  columns  have  escaped  their  barbarous 
dedges." » 

^oth  the  position,  therefore,  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  and  the 
remains,  leave  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  in  Tell  Neby  Min- 
dau we  have  the  site  of  the  ancient  Laodicea  of  Lebanon. 

>  J.   L.   Port«r  in  Bibliotheca  Sacrm,  see  W.  M.  Thomson  in  BiblioCh.  Sac  1S48, 

1854,  pp.    674-677.— The    following    is  p.  69 L 

another  estimate :  From  Hums  to  the  lake,  *  J.  L.  Porter,  ibid.  p.  675. 

two  hours.   length  of  the  lake,  two  hoora.  »  W.   M.   Thomson,   in  Biblioth.   Sac. 

From  th«»  southwest  comer  of  the  lake  to  1848,  pp.  691,  692. — Dr  De  Forest  also 

the  Tell,  one  hour.     In  all  five  hours,  but  confirms  oraUj    the    statements    of    Blr 

somewhat  circuitous.     For  the  first  two  Thomson, 
distances,  see  above,  p.  549.   For  the  last. 
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There  remain  now  the  ruins  at  old  Jtiaieh  to  be  considered  ;  * 
and  the  question  arises,  can  they  be  identified  with  any  known 
ancient  city  ?     We  may  at  least  attempt  the  problem. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  the  Laodicene  of  Ptolemy  in- 
cluded the  three  towns  of  Laodicea,  Paradisos,  and  Jabmda.' 
The  first  we  have  just  determined.  The  last  is  obviously 
the  modem  Yebrftd,  situated  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  some  ten  or  eleven  hours  north  of  Damascus^  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  W.  S.  W.  of  Nebk  It  still  possesses  an 
ancient  church,  distinguished  for  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  its 
architecture.'  It  appears,  then,  that  the  district  Laodicene  ex- 
tended from  Laodicea  in  a  southeasterly  direction  across  Anti- 
Lebanon  to  Jabmda  ;  and  that  Paradima  lay  between  those 
two  places.  Now  Ptolemy  marks  Paradisus  at  ten  degrees  of 
latitude  south  of  Laodicea,  and  five  degrees  of  longitude  east  of 
the  same  ;  and  that  well  accords  with  the  position  of  old  Jtlsieh 
relative  to  Tell  Neby  Mindau.^  Again,  he  gives  the  latitude 
of  Jabruda  at  only  five  degrees  south  of  Paradisus,  which  is  evi- 
dently wrong  ;  while  he  places  Jabruda  fifteen  degrees  of  longi- 
tude east  of  Paradisus ;  which  last  accords  with  the  relative 
position  of  old  Jtlsieh  and  Tebrtld.  TKe  specifications  of 
Ptolemy  cannot,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  exact ;  but,  in  the 
case  of  groups,  they  serve  to  mark  the  relative  positions  of 
the  places  named  together,  as  they  lay  before  the  mind  of  the 
geographer.  In  the  present  instance,  they  seem  to  point  defi- 
nitely to  old  Jtlsieh  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Paradisus. 

Paradisus  is  simply  named  by  Strabo  and  Pliny;*  and  is 
nowhere  mentioned  as  an  episcopal  seat. 


Saturday  June  Vith,  This  morning,  after  completing  our 
observations  at  Riblch,  we  prepared  to  set  off  for  el-Husn,  on 
our  way  to  Beirut.  It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  sadness, 
that  I  gave  up  finally  the  idea  of  visiting  Hums,  Hamah,  and 
Antioch.  Mr  Robson,  my  companion,  was  ready  to  take  that 
route.  But  the  heat  of  summer  had  already  come  ;  my  health 
was  hanging  by  a  slender  thread  ;   and  it  seemed  import€«it, 

*  For  an  account  of  these  roina,  see  antnmn  of  1852,  and  again  in' 1853 ;  see 
above,  p.  544 ;  and  especially  J.  L.  Porter  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1854,  {^  441  aq.  446 
in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  pp.  671,  672.  sq.  also  p.  689  sq. 

•  See  above,  p.  554.  ♦  PtoL  5. 14  ;  e.  g. 
•ThisisdoubtlesstheKX/^'la^/Bpo^*^,  „    u.      ^    ..  ^  .^      -« -. 

"CUma  Jambmdormn,-  of  the  eoclesias-  fS^*5^       ***      SiS      wis 

tical  Notitice;  as  MalMa,  three  honrsfiir-  Jabrud*  7o!  88.-60 

ther  south,  is  the  KA(^a  McryXo^^wK  of  the 

same  ;  Roland  PaliBst.  p.  217.    Both  these        •  Strabo  16.  2.  19.  p.  766.     Plin.  H.  N. 

places  were  visited  by  Mr  Porter  in  the  6.  19  or  23.— Cellarins  1.  c  p.  874. 
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that  I  should  leave  Beirdt  by  the  steamer  of  June  22nd,  rather 
than  delay  for  a  month  or  even  a  fortnight  longer.  Reluctantly, 
therefore,  I  turned  my  course  westwards  ;  and  the  event  proved 
that  I  desisted  from  my  joumeyings  none  too  soon. 

Our  journey  of  to  day  lay  around  the  northern  end  of 
Lebanon,  to  the  great  fortress  formerly  known  as  el-Husn  el- 
Akr&d,  '^  Castle  of  the  Kurds  ;  "  now  called  simply  el-Husn.  A 
maih  object  was  to  examine  the  character  of  the  tract  lying 
between  Lebanon  and  the  mountains  of  the  Nusaiilyeh  further 
north.  In  a  direct  line  the  distance  from  Ribleh  to  the  fortress 
would  not  be  much,  if  any,  over  eight  hours ;  but  the  long  circuit 
which  we  had  to  make  on  account  of  the  difficult  and  marshy 
nature  of  some  of  the  intervening  ground,  prolonged  our  day's 
journey  to  nine  and  a  half  hours. 

We  crossed  the  river  by  the  ford  above  described  ; '  and  left 
the  north  bank  at  9  o'clock.  Our  course  at  first  was  north. 
After  fifteen  minutes  we  saw  el-Husn,  bearing  N.  30°  W.  At 
9.45  we  again  struck  the  Orontes  in  one  of  its  meanderings  ; 
and  then  turned  our  course  more  northwesterly.  The  plain  was 
a  dead  level ;  the  soil  hard  and  gravelly,  and  fertile  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  canals  led  through  it  from  the  river  ;  of  which  we 
crossed  several.  Much  of  our  way  at  first  was  by  short  cuts 
through  tilled  fields ;  which  the  guide  seemed  to  know  welL 
At  10.30  we  reached  'Ain  et-TannAr,  a  good  sized  fountain  in- 
the  plain  ;  having  north  of  it  a  smaU  winding  lake.  This  is  the 
source  of  the  stream  el-Mukadiyeh,  which  joins  the  Orontes  at 
Tell  Neby  Mindau.  That  Tell  was  here  about  an  hour  distant 
E.  N.  E.  The  village  of  Zeiteh  lay  in  the  opposite  direction, 
about  the  same  distance  W.  S.  W. 

At  10.50  there  was  by  our  path  a  small  milestone,  with  a 
Greek  inscription  now  iU^ble.  In  five  minutes  more  we 
crossed  a  pretty  stream  brought  from  a  fountain  some  distance 
on  the  left,  and  running  along  the  east  side  of  a  lower  meadow- 
like tract,  through  which  meanders  a  small  brook.  This  vale 
forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  ;  and  the  ground  begins 
to  rise  immediately  from  it.  Just  here,  on  its  western  side,  we 
came  at  11.05  to  el-Buweidah,  a  ruined  village  ;  now  occupied 
by  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  dwelling  mostly  in  booths  and 
in  tents  covered  with  mats. 

Here  at  Buweidah  we  came  again  among  black  basaltic 
stones  and  rocks  ;  and  the  trap  formation  continued  around  the 
whole  northern  end  of  Lebanon  quite  to  the  vicinity  of  Sheikh 
Muhammed.  The  ground  rises  fixim  el-Buweidah  very  gradually 
at  first.     At  11.30  the  whole  lake  of  Hums  came  into  view  ;  the 

>  See  abora^  p.  54S. 
Vol.  m.— 47* 
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island  in  its  sonthem  part  appearing  like  a  truncated  TeH 
The  lofiT  castle  of  Hums  was  also  now  in  sight.  At  11.45  we 
seemed  to  come  out  upon  a  plateau  ;  and  at  12  o'clock,  had  the 
island  in  the  lake  and  the  castle  of  Hums  in  a  line,  bearii^ 
X.  E.  bv  E.  The  ruins  of  a  villi^,  Um  el-H^ratein,  the  hovels 
built  of  black  basalt,  followed  at  12.05  ;  and  just  beyond  was  an 
encampment  of  Arab  tents.  At  12.30  was  another  ruined  vil- 
lage of  like  black  stones,  el-Euneiyiseh.  Here  was  one  tolerablj 
laige  buililing,  which  we  could  not  make  out.  Under  one  of  its 
doorways,  leading  through  a  thick  partition  wall,  we  rested  and 
took  lunch  ;  that  being  the  only  shaded  spot  that  we  coold  find. 

Setting  off  again  at  1.45,  we  passed  a  water-bed  at  2.05, 
imming  down  northeast  towards  the  lake.  At  2.15  there  was 
another  black  ruined  viUage,  Huneider  ;  and  Arab  booths  near 
it.  At  2.30  we  came  out  upon  the  height  of  land,  a  plateau  of 
Bome  width,  having  many  shrub  oaks. 

Thtis  &r  we  had  been  gradually  ascending  the  eastern  decliv- 
ity of  the  broad  and  low  slope,  which  we  could  eyerywhere  see 
running  out  and  down  from  the  termination  of  the  great  masses 
of  Lebanon,  towards  the  east,  the  northeast,  and  the  north 
This  slope  descends  very  graduaUy.  Large  tracts  of  it,  near 
Lebanon,  are  covered  with  forests  of  shrub  oaks  and  other  trees  ; 
presenting  a  green  and  pleasing  appearance.  While  thus  the' 
eastern  jwrtion  of  Lebanon  was  seen  to  end  on  our  left,  we  now 
had  in  sight  a  lower  ridge  running  out  from  this  part  towards 
the  n«>rthwe8t,  in  fiont  of  the  more  western  portion.  The  north- 
western end  of  this  ridge,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  is  the 
northernmost  point  of  Lebanon.  This  ridge  was  now  on  our 
loti  ;  and  along  its  northeastern  side  lies  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Wiuly  Khalid,  with  a  stream,  the  remotest  source  of  the  Kahr 
el-Kohir.  On  our  right  we  could  everywhere  look  down  along 
the  sloi^o  to  lower  ground  west  of  the  lake  of  Hums.  This  tract 
apix^ftRHl  level,  and  was  better  cultivated.  Indeed,  along  our 
path  wo  had  seen  very  little  tillage  since  leaving  el-BuweidaL 

Thus  far  the  whole  region  seems  to  be  drained  eastwards. 
But  on  this  height  of  land  we  could  now  look  off  westwards,  and 
8iV  not  only  the  fortress  el-Husn,  but  ako  the  mountains  in  the 
northwest  beyond,  along  the  coast  north  of  Tortosa. 

Indeed,  after  a  few  minutes,  we  struck  the  head  of  aside 
Wrtdy,  running  west  to  Wady  Khalid  ;  and  kept  along  its 
northern  brow  above,  having  occasional  glimpses  into  its  depths. 
At  2.40  there  was  another  ruined  ^^llage,  Harba'ana,  "with  its 
hovols  of  black  stones  ;  and  five  minutes  beyond  it  we  stopjied 
at  a  vory  rude  and  singular  tomb. 

This  tomb  has  the  form  of  a  rude  quadrangular  enclosure, 
livo  or  »six  feet  high,  with  walls  four  feet  thick.     On  the  south 
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nde  18  a  doorway  leading  into  an  area  or  broad  passage  ;  on  each 
side  of  which,  and  at  the  end  opposite  the  door,  are  two  tiers  of 
niches,  one  above  the  other,  for  dead  bodies  ;  the  ends  being 
towards  the  area.  There  are  ten  niches  in  each  tier  on  the 
sides  ;  and  eight  in  each  tier  at  the  end  ;  in  all,  fifty-six  niches. 
The  divisions  between  the  niches  are  formed  by  thin  stones  of 
black  basalt,  roughly  hewn  and  set  on  their  edges.  The  floors 
are  of  similar  stones  ;  while  the  npper  covering,  or  roof,  is  formed 
by  long  stones  of  a  like  kind  laid  over  each  npper  niche,  and 
sloping  a  little  outwards.  There  is  no  trace  of  mortar  or  plaster. 
The  niches  are  about  six  feet  deep,  by  two  feet  broad  and  three 
and  a  half  feet  high.  Only  those  on  the  east  side  are  still  per- 
fect ;  the  rest  have  been  more  or  less  thrown  down.  On  a  rough 
stone  outside,  at  the  right  of  the  doorway,  are  the  remains  of  a 
Qreek  inscription,  very  rudely  cut,  and  so  much  weather-worn  as 
to  be  illegible.  We  could  make  out  only  the  words  TIC 
TINcoN,  forming  one  line.  Mr  Bobson,  who  had  been  at  Pal- 
myra, was  struck  with  the  rude  resemblance  of  the  structure  to 
the  splendid  tombs  around  that  city.  The  general  plan  is  the 
same.' 

After  a  delay  of  ten  minutes  we  passed  on  ;  and  could  now 
look  down  the  side  Wady  to  its  jtmction  with  Wady  Khfllid,  and 
tee  the  brook  of  the  latter,  the  main  branch  of  the  river  el-Eebir, 
some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  below  us.  We  descended  along 
the  steep  northern  bank  of  the  Ehfilid  ;  and  were  now  again 
completely  environed  by  mountain  scenery.  The  last  ridges  of 
Lebanon  were  on  our  left,  green  with  shrubs  ;  while  the  high 
bank  on  our  right  was  in  like  manner  green,  rocky,  and  precipi- 
tous. At  3.30  we  came  down  to  the  stream  at  a  mill ;  just 
where  the  Wady  opens  out  into  a  sweet  valley,  well  watered  and 
fertile,  passing  on  northwest.  Here  also  comes  in  another  broad 
fertile  valley  from  the  northeast,  now  full  of  fields  of  wheat. 
We  could  not  see  its  northeastern  extremity  ;  but  the  rise  fit)m 
it  in  that  quarter  to  the  plateau  whence  we  had  descended,  did 
not  seem  to  be  great. 

We  now  continued  our  course  down  Wady  Ehftlid,  north- 
tirest.  At  4  o'clock  there  was  an  Arab  encampment  in  the 
valley  ;  and  we  passed  two  large  cemeteries,  where  these  noma- 
dic Arabs,  from  a  great  distance  round  about,  bury  their  dead. 
At  4.15  the  small  village  of-  Musheirifeh  was  on  tlie  ri^ht  hand 
hill ;  and  we  approached  the  end  of  the  valley,  where  it  issues 
into  the  fine  plain  or  basin  known  as  el-Bukei'a.  Here,  just  on 
our  left,  was  the  northwestern  end  of  the  outlying  ridge  of  Leba- 
non above  described.    It  ferms  the  extreme  northern  point  of  all 

'  See  the  delinemtioii  of  tombt  in  Wood's  Rains  of  Pifaajn,  Flttss  8S-4i;  nd  SS-W. 
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Lebanon ;  is  green  and  beautiful,  being  covered  with  shrabs ; 
and  stands  fortfa  a  fitting  termination  of  the  noble  mountain. 

The  existence  of  this  fine  plain,  el-Bukei^a,  thus  embosomed 
among  the  hills,  was  quite  unexpected  to  me.*  It  extends  from 
northeast  to  southwest  between  three  and  four  hours  in  length ; 
its  broadest  part,  between  the  mouth  of  Wady  Eh^d  and  the 
castle,  being  about  two  hours.  Its  form  is  an  oval,  rather  than 
a  parallelogram ;  the  northwestern  side,  however,  being  more 
nearly  straight.  It  is  bounded  in  the  southeast  by  the  last  Bpurs 
and  hills  of  Lebanon  in  that  quarter,  south  of  the  northernmost 
point  of  Lebanon,  where  we  now  stood.  Towards  the  north- 
east, it  is  shut  in  by  the  western  part  of  the  great  slope  run- 
ning down  north  from  Lebanon,  as  above  described  ;  which 
however,  just  here,  is  severed  from  Lebanon  by  the  deep  gulf 
of  Wady  Khalid.  Further  towards  the  north  are  the  ridges  of 
the  Nusairiyeh  mountains  ;  from  which  a  lower  ridge,  or  range  of 
hills,  extends  out  southwest  along  the  whole  western  side  of  el- 
Bukei'a ;  forming  the  division  and  broad  step  between  it  and 
the  great  lower  plain  along  the  coast.  This  range  declines  grad- 
ually towards  the  southwest ;  and  along  that  part  of  the  Bi5[ei'a 
rises  much  less  above  the  plain. 

The  river  el-Kebir  enters  the  Bukei'a  firom  Wady  Khftlid, 
and  passing  down  to  its  southwestern  extremity,  there  breaks 
through  the  low  western  ridge  by  a  gorge  to  the  lower  western 
plain.  This  gorge  is  said  to  be  in  some  parts  narrow  and  rocky  ; 
in  others  wide,  and  cultivated.  In  the  Bukei'a  itself  are  several 
fountains,  large  and  smaU,  and  some  marshes  ;  but  the  Eebir  is 
the  only  permanent  stream  that  enters  it  from  any  quarter.  It 
receives  all  the  waters  of  the  plain  itself ;  and  is  the  only  stream 
that  issues  from  it.  The  Bukei'a  is  exceedingly  fertile  ;  and  is 
well  cultivated.  The  owners,  or  at  least  the  tillers  of  its  soil,  are 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church. 

The  road  by  which  we  had  travelled  thus  far,  passes  on  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kebir  to  the  Jisr  el-Aswad,  or  black  bridge, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain.  There  it  crosses  the  river  and 
strikes  over  the  low  line  of  hills  to  the  western  plain  ;  where 
after  a  time  it  again  crosses  the  Kebir  by  the  Jisr  el-Abyad,  or 
white  bridge,  said  to  be  three  and  a  half  or  four  hours  distant 
from  the  other. — From  the  spot  where  we  now  were,  in  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Khdlid,  there  is  a  direct  path  across  the  plain 
to  the  castle,  which  now  stood  out  conspicuously  before  us  ;  the 

*^  Burckhaidt  says  not  a  word  of  the  monntain  (el-Husn)  and  the  northern  end 

plain;    Trav.   p.   15S  sq.      Buckmgbam  of  Lebanon,  tbere  intervenes  a  plain,  called 

mentions  and  praises  it,  as  Wadj  el-Husn ;  el-Bukei'a,   in  which   are  a  nnmber  of 

but  gives  no  idea  of  its  character  or  posi-  Turkman  settlements ;"  Bibl.  Res.  1st  edit 

tion ;  Arab  Tribes  p.  603.     Dr  Smith  in  III.  App.  p.  181. 
1884  merely  says  of  it:  »* Between  this 
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distance  being  about  two  hoars  to  the  foot  of  the  western  hilh. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground,  tha 
guide  and  muleteers  were  unwilling  to  venture  by  that  road  at 
this  season  of  the  year ;  lest  the  animals  might  be  swamped. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  make  a  circuit  around  the  northern 
part  of  the  plain,  following  at  first  the  eastern  hills.  We  did 
BO  ;  and  were  thus  nearly  three  and  a  half  hours  in  reaching  the 
point  at  which  we  aimed,  only  two  hours  distant  from  our  starts 
ing  place. 

We  crossed,  therefore,  the  river  el-Keblr,  along  which  we  had 
thus  &r  travelled,  by  a  bridge  with  a  high  arch,  called  Jisr  elr 
Kamar.  Our  path  lay  along  over  the  ends  of  the  low  hills  jut* 
ting  out  firom  the  great  slope  above.  On  these  we  passed  several 
other  ruined  villa^ges  of  black  stones,  without  learning  their 
names.  We  met  also  a  large  herd  of  neat  cattle,  and  another 
of  buffalos.  The  latter  are  quite  at  home  in  this  marshy 
plain ;  as  also  in  the  Htdeh.  At  6  o'clock  we  crossed  the  direct 
road  from  Hums  to  Tripoly,  coming  down  from  the  slope  on  our 
right,  and  passing  through  the  Bukei'a  to  cross  the  hills  in  tha 
southwest  quarter,  and  so  reach  the  Jisr  el-Abyad  in  the  west- 
em  plain.  Before  coming  to  this  road,  we  had  passed  two  quite 
large  fountains  on  our  left  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  consider- 
able streams  running  to  the  Eebir.  It  was  to  avoid  these,  that 
we  had  made  this  circuit  Our  path  soon  left  the  hills,  and 
turned  across  the  northern  and  higher  part  of  the  plain  direct 
towards  the  castle.  The  way  led  through  rich  cultivation,  and 
among  fields  of  the  finest  wheat  I  had  yet  seen ;  not  surpassed 
even  in  Galilee  or  in  the  Qh6r.  We  crossed  several  water- 
courses, but  no  running  streauL  There  was  a  rather  large 
water-bed,  now  dry,  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  western  range, 
and  not  far  distant  from  it ;  which  I  suppose  to  come  from  the 
long  Wady  ifftwid  in  the  north,  described  by  Burckhardt'  At 
length  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  western  hills,  below  the  castle ; 
and  here  at  7.30  we  encamped,  near  a  small  fountain. 

From  our  tent  the  castle  was  not  visible  ;  though  we  ascer- 
tained its  direction  to  be  W.  by  N.  On  the  hill  side  above  us 
was  the  {)0(>r  village  Tellet  Hana,  fifteen  minutes  distant.  Ilere 
Jirjis  bought  provisions  for  us ;  receiving  thirty  eggs  for  one 
piastre.  But  he  was  quite  indignant,  and  felt  himself  imposed 
upou,  when  he  afterwards  found,  that  the  common  rate  was  forty 
for  a  piastre. 

Just  southwest  of  our  tent  was  the  ruin  of  a  large  building, 
apparently  of  the  middle  ages.  An  end  wall  was  standing, 
having  on  its  inner  side  the  outline  of  a  large  pointed  arch,  as 

"  TrmT.  in  Syr.  p.  157. 
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if  once  belonging  to  a  large  hall ;  and  also  loopholes.  In  another 
part  was  a  large  low  vault.  These  seemed  most  like  the  remains 
of  a  small  fortress ;  or  possibly  of  a  convent.  The  northern 
point  of  Lebanon,  and  tiie  mouth  of  Wady  Ehfilid  adjacent, 
bore  from  us  S.  by  E.  A  portion  of  Anti-Lebanon  was  also 
visible,  in  the  direction  of  Bibleh. 

Daring  our  journey  to  day  we  passed  several  Arab  encamp- 
ments ;  but  no  inhabited  village,  except  the  miserable  one  of  Mo- 
aheirifeh.  Otherwise  the  country  along  our  road  seemed  deserted. 
There  is  also  a  striking  difference  between  the  eastern  and  western 
dopes  of  this  great  water-shed.  On  the  east,  so  &r  as  we  saw 
it,  the  soil  is  hard,  rocky,  and  gravelly  ;  the  vegetation  scanty, 
and  the  crops*  very  light.  Every  step  as  we  ascended,  the  soil 
grew  better  ;  and  on  the  highest  plateau  we  came  among  green 
shrubs  and  grass.  The  aspect  continued  to  improve  as  we  de- 
Bcended,  quite  to  this  noble  basin  ;  which  seems  to  resemble  the 
r^on  of  ZebedSny  more  than  any  other. 

Sunday^  June  \ith, — This  was  emphatically  a  day  of  rest ; 
of  which  I,  at  least,  stood  much  in  need.  There  was  a  fountain 
near  us,  and  several  smaU  trees ;  but  their  foliage  yielded  no 
shade.  The  air  was  hot,  and  the  sun's  rays  fierce ;  so  that  our 
tent  was  anything  but  comfortable. 

Monday  Morning^  Jvm^e  14ih. — ^We  climbed  early  up  the 
long  and  steep  ascent,  to  the  fortress  el-Husn ;  which  we  reached 
in  fifty-five  minutes  fix)m  our  place  of  encampment. 

This  is  a  very  large  and  strong  fortress,  standing  out  on  a 
high  and  commanding  point  of  the  range  of  hills  ;  overlooking 
towards  the  north,  and  almost  isolated  by,  a  deep  valley  or  notch 
extending  from  east  to  west  obliquely  through  the  whole  ridge, 
and  cleaving  it  almost  to  the  base.  As  we  approached  from  the 
east  on  Saturday,  we  had  noticed  a  valley  on  our  right,  which 
seemed  to  come  down  from  behind  the  castle  ;  but  we  did  not 
then  perceive  its  importance.  We  could  now  see,  that  this 
valley  affords  an  easy  passage  through  the  ridge.  It  was  through 
this  pass  that  Titus  marched,  when  he  encamped  by  the  sab- 
batical river  ;*  and  through  it  at  the  present  day  lead  the  great 
loads  from  Hamah  to  Tripoly,  and  from  Hums  to  Tortosa  its 
ibarmer  port.  The  water-shed  in  this  notch  is  north  of  and  under 
the  castle  ;  the  ascent  from  the  Bukei'a  being  short  and  gentle ; 
while  towards  the  west  the  valley  is  much  longer,  as  we  after- 
w^urdi^  foimd  in  travelling  through  it  for  a  time.  To  command 
thi*  important  pass  the  castle  el-Husn  was  obviously  erected. 

The  fortress  is  nearly  square  externally  ;  with  the  usual  com- 
|)^Jtuout  of  towers  and  bastions  along  its  outer  wall ;   but  no 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  7.  5.  1.     See  the  next  Section,  near  the  beginning. 
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bevelled  stonea  We  rode  into  it  from  the  east  through  steep 
vaulted  passages  and  covered  ways  ;  and  after  thus  ascendinff 
for  a  time  diunounted  in  an  open  area.  A  whole  village  of 
Fellfihin  have  their  hovels  here  within  the  castle ;  and  their 
village  is  called  Ktirat  el-Husn,  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
outside,  which  is  known  simply  as  el-Husn.  Within  the  square 
outer  enclosure,  and  occupying  its  middle  part,  is  another  inner 
and  higher  citadel ;  surrounded  in  part  by  a  fosse  with  rain- 
water, collected  from  the  higher  hills  in  the  west  and  southwest. 
This  citadel  is  built  up  on  all  sides  with  sloping  work,  as  if 
encasing  a  mound  or  rock  within  ;  not  merely  to  form  the  foun- 
dations of  the  towers,  as  at  Jerusalem  and  esh-ShCddf,  but  carried 
up  between  the  towers  and  almost  to  their  top.  Both  this 
sloping  work  and  the  towers  are  built  of  smooth  hewn  stones, 
with  no  trace  of  a  bevel ;  and  the  former,  my  companion  said, 
was  like  the  outer  casing  of  the  mounds  at  Hums  and  Aleppo, 
which  he  had  seen. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  citadel,  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
wall  resting  i^ainst  the  sloping  work,  but  not  built  into  it,  is  a 
square  tower  of  regular  rustic  architecture  ;  that  is,  with  a  wide 
slanting  bevel  two  inches  deep.  On  its  west  side  is  a  portal 
with  a  regular  pointed  arch  ;  and  above  this  two  sculptured  lions 
are  built  into  the  walL  This  tower  of  course  is  the  work  of  the 
crusaders. 

This  fortress  is  now  the  seat  of  government  for  the  district 
el-Husn.  The  Mutsellim  or  governor  resides  in  the  citadel ; 
but  has  no  soldiers.  More  than  sixty  villages  are  enumerated  in 
Dr  Smith's  lists  of  the  district  el-Husn  ;  and  there  are  doubtless 
many  others.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Nusairlyeh  ;  the 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church  occupy  several  villages  ;  the  peo- 
ple in  and  around  the  castle  are  Muslims  ;  and  there  are  some 
Turkman  settlements.* — We  did  not  enter  the  citadel.  Burck- 
hardt  describes  it  as  seventy  paces  in  breadth  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  length,  with  a  lofty  arched  passage  leading  up  into 
it ;  and  containing  many  apartments  and  a  large  hall  of  the  best 
Gothic  architecture,  with  arches  intersecting  each  other  along 
the  roof* 

The  view  from  the  bastions  of  the  castle,  in  various  directionSi 
is  extensive  and  grand.  In  the  south  and  S.  S.  E.  the  eye  rests 
on  the  last  ridges  and  spurs  of  that  ^^  goodly  mountain,  even 
Lebanon  ; "  of  which  we  here  had  a  new  and  entirely  different 
aspect.  Being  now  on  its  north-northwestern  quarter,  we  saw 
the  high  ridge  above  the  cedars  obliquely  from  a  new  direction. 

>  E.  Smith  in  BibL  Rn.  lit  edit  m.        *  Ttat.  inSjr.  p.  16S. 
App.  p.  181. 
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It  here  seemed  to  form  an  immense  curve,  with  its  concave  side 
towards  the  west.     We  saw  this  more  distinctly  afterwards. 

The  eastern  view  takes  in  the  lake  of  Hums,  and  the  plain 
of  the  Orontes  around  it  ;  as  also  all  the  northern  part  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  beyond.  The  whole  lake  was  visible,  except  the  north- 
em  extremity  ;  the  island  was  quite  distinct.  Hums  was  not 
seen ;  being  hidden  by  some  of  the  last  hills  of  the  Nusairiyeh 
mountains,  which  run  down  in  that  quarter.  Bibleh  itself  was 
not  visible  ;  but  the  trees  of  Zerr&'a,  just  east  of  it,  were  in 
view.  Between  the  great  slope  from  Lebanon,  which  we  had 
crossed,  and  the  Nusturiyeh  hills  in  the  north,  we  could  here  see 
an  apparently  level  tract,  without  hill  or  general  unevenness,  ex- 
tending westwards  to  the  rather  gradual  but  shorter  descent  (^ 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  into  the  rich  Bukei'a  at  our  feet. 

Towards  the  west,  the  view  from  the  castle  was  shut  in  by 
the  higher  hills  close  at  hand  on  the  west  and  southwest ;  and 
by  others  more  remote  in  the  northwest.  We  could  therefore 
only  look  down  the  valley  and  out  through  the  notch,  in  the 
direction  from  W.  by  N.  to  W.  N.  W.  Here  the  eye  rested  on 
the  glittering  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tortosa,  as  we  were  told.  Nearer  at  hand,  though  still  five 
hours  distant,  was  the  great  fortress  known  as  Buij  Sfiflta, 
which  guarded  one  of  the  passes  between  Hamah  and  Tortosa.^ 
In  the  valley  below  us,  forty  minutes  distant,  was  the  convent 
of  Mar  Jirjis  (St.  George),  to  which  we  afterwards  came. 

The  striking,  and  to  me  unexpected  feature  in  the  prospect 
was,  that  on  the  one  side  we  could  see  the  lake  of  Hums,  and 
on  the  other  the  Mediterranean. 

Quite  a  number  of  villages  are  clustered  below  the  castle,  or 
lie  in  sight  from  it.  In  the  southeast,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
distant,  is  Harat  et-Turkmdn  ;  more  easterly  and  further  down 
is  Burj  'Andz  ;  and  in  a  direction  between  the  two,  and  lower 
down  out  of  sight,  was  'Anaz.  In  the  northeast,  just  below  the 
castle,  is  the  village  el-Husn  ;  and  further  down,  just  above  our 
tent,  but  not  in  sight  from  the  castle,  was  Tellet  Hana. 

North  of  the  castle,  an  hour  or  more  distant,  on  the  hill 
beyond  the  notch,  was  the  village  Klmreibeh.  On  the  same 
height,  further  west,  at  about  the  same  elevation,  was  seen  the 
little  village  Kefreh.  Northwest  from  this,  and  still  higher, 
directly  above  the  convent,  lies  the  large  village  of  Mar  Marita.* 
The  smaller  village  Zaweitineh  hes  below  this  towards  the  con- 
vent, and  just  above  the  latter.* 

'  Bohaed.  Vita  Saladini,  ecL  Schultena,  of  the  crusades  udod   ancient  Phenician 

£xc.  p.  4.     Bnrj  S4f  ita  was  visited  by  Mr  foundations. 

Thomson  in   1 846 ;    and  is  described  by  '  Wronj^ly  in  Dr  Smith's  list,  as  Mir 

him,    Biblioth.   SAcra,    1848,    p.  243  sq.  N!ta;  Bibl.  lies.  1st  edit  III.  App.  p.  182. 

Comp.  Ritter  XVII.  p.  826  sq.     Burck-  '  Bearings   from   the    castle    el-Hosn: 

hardt,  p.  160.    It  was  built  up  in  the  time  North  end  of  Anti-Lebanon  K     IsUmd  in 
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Borckhardt  was  the  first  in  modem  times  to  visit  and 
describe  the  castle.  He  was  here  in  March,  1812.^  Coming 
fifom  Hamah  he  sent  on  his  horses,  through  the  pass,  to  the 
convent ;  and  himself  ascended  to  the  fortress  on  foot.  Buck- 
ingham, in  May,  1816,  travelled  through  the  pass  on  his  way 
from  Hums  to  Tortosa.  He  lodged  at  the  convent,  but  did  not 
ascend  to  the  fortress."  Laborde  was  here  about  1828,  and 
has  given  a  view  of  the  castle.*  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Thomson 
both  passed  this  way  from  Hamah  to  Tripoly ;  the  former  in 
1834  and  the  latter  in  1840  ;  but  they  seem  neither  of  them  to 
have  visited  the  fortress.^  In  October,  1852,  a  few  months  after 
our  visit,  Dr  De  Forest  travelled  by  this  route  from  Hamah  to 
Tripoly ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  through  the  pass,  he  kept 
along  the  base  of  the  range  of  hills  apparently,  as  iar  as  to  the 
road  from  Hums  to  Tripoly,  which  crosses  the  hiUs  north  of  the 
chasm  of  the  Eebir.  At  a  place  northeast  of  our  encampment, 
where  is  a  bridge,  a  ruined  mill,  and  a  low  mound,  which  he  calls 
Tell  Hatta,  apparently  near  where  the  road  from  Hamah  turns 
into  the  pass,  Dr  De  Forest  found  the  elevation  of  the  plain 
above  the  sea  to  be  nine  hundred  feet.  The  height  of  ground 
where  he  crossed  the  line  of  hills,  the  same  on  which  the  castle 
stands,  was  eleven  hundred  and  two  feet.'  Hence  the  whole 
descent  from  Hums  to  the  plain  of  the  Bukei'a  may  be  given  in 
round  numbers  at  six  hundred  feet* 

The  great  fortress  known  to  the  crusaders  as  Husn  el-Akrfid, 
"Castle  of  the  Kurds,"  and  now  called  simply  el-Husn  and 
Eorat  el-Husn,^  has  no  marks  of  any  higher  antiquity  than  the 
times  of  the  ^racens  ;  although  the  importance  of  the  position 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  not  left  unguarded  in  still 
earlier  times.  According  to  the  Arabian  writer,  Ibn  Ferat,  an 
earlier  name  of  the  castle  was  Husn  esh-Sha&h  ;  which  was 
superseded  by  the  form  Husn  el-Akr&d,  on  the  occasion  of  a  body 
of  Kurdish  troops  having  been  stationed  in  it  as  a  garrison.* 
By  the  crusaders  it  was  called  also  the  fortress  of  Crac  or 
Crach.* 

the  lAke  of  Hams  S.  60**  E.    Zerr&'a  S.        *  E.  Smith  in  Bibl.  Res.  Ist  edit  m. 

30*"  E.  North  extremity  of  Lebanon  S.12*'E.  App.  p.  181.     W.  M.  ThomK>n  in  Him. 

Month  of  Wsdj  Khftlid  adjacent,  S.  IS"  E.  Herald,  1841,  p.  865. 
Onr  place  of  encampment  £.  bj  S.    Tellet        *  Mb.  Letter. 
Hana  E  5°  S.    H4rat  e^TarkmAn  S.  E.        'See  above,  p.  55a 
bj  E.  ^  m.    el-Hosn,  village,  N.  E.  by  N.        ^  E.  Smith  in  BibL  Res.  Ist  edit  m. 

i  m.     Khnreibeh  N.     M4r  Marita  N.  85*  App  p.  181.    Bnrckhardt  Trav.  p.  157. 
W.     Zaweitineh  about  N.  50''  AV.     Con-        *  Reinand,  Extraits  des  Hist  Arabes, 

vent  of  Mar  Jirjis  N.  60'  W.  1^  m.     Burj  etc  Par.  18L'9,  p.  525.      Wilken  Gesch. 

S4rtto  N.  60°  W.  5  h.  der  Kr.  VIl.  p.  5H9. 

»  Trav.  in  Syr.  pp.  157-159.  •  Will  Tyr.  22.  2.      Hugo  PUgoo,  p. 

*  Arab  tribes,  pp.  503,  r»04.  616    Mana  Sanut  8.  14.  3.  p.  245.   Wil- 

•  Laborde,  Voyage  en  Orient,  foL  Paris  ken  111.  ii.  p.  199.     Vll.  p.  598.— Thia 
1885,  livr.  IV.  PL  eUHoBm.  name,  Crac  or  OrocA,  was  probably  a  oor-' 
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In  the  year  1099,  the  host  of  the  crusaders,  haying  followed 
np  the  Orontes  to  Hums,  turned  and  passed  down  this  way  to 
'Arka  and  the  sea,  on  their  march  towards  Jerusalem.  They 
came  here  to  a  rich  valley  surrounded  by  hills  ;  and  were 
attacked  from  a  castle  situated  on  the  side  of  a  high  mountain. 
This  castle  was  doubtless  el-Husn ;  but  the  name  is  nowhere 
given.*  The  earliest  express  mention  of  the  fortress  is  in  A.  D. 
1101,  two  years  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders. 
At  that  time  Kaimund,  count  of  Toulouse,  had  invested  it ;  but 
drew  ofif  his  troops  in  order  to  march  against  Hums."  At  what 
time  the  Franks  got  possession  of  the  fortress  is  unknown  ;  but 
it  was  probably  at  an  early  date.  In  A.  D.  1157,  this  castle 
as  well  as  several  cities  of  Syria  suflFered  greatly  from  the  terri- 
ble earthquake."  Two  years  later  (1159)  it  was  besieged  by 
Nureddin,  the  son  of  Zenki ;  who  however  abandoned  his 
undertaking,  in  order  to  meet  the  approach  of  the  Frank  army.* 
In  the  year  1180,  we  find  the  fortress  in  the  hands  of  the 
knights  Hospitalers,  who  thenceforth  continued  in  possession  of 
it.'  Eight  years  later  (1188)  Saladin  fixed  his  camp  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  el-Husn,  and  disquieted  the  castle  ;  but  seems 
not  to  have  actually  besieged  it.*  In  the  year  1236,  the  Hospi- 
talers made  war  upon  the  prince  of  Hamah  ;  gathered  their  host  of 
knights  in  the  valley  el-Bukei'a  below  el-Husn  ;  ^  and  after  an 
expedition  of  several  days  against  B&rlji  returned  to  their  en- 
campment." The  impetuous  Bibars,  in  A.  D.  1268,  demanded 
of  the  garrison  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver  for  the  Muslims  they 
had  slain  ;  which  was  paid.*  Three  years  later  (1271)  Bibars 
laid  siege  to.  the  fortress  ;  and  the  Hospitalers,  by  whom  it  was 
still  held,  capitulated  after  fifteen  days.*"  The  fortress  is  after- 
wards mentioned  by  Abulfeda  as  Husn  el-Akrdd,  and  by  Mari- 
nus  Sanutus  as  Crach  ;  **  but  no  Frank  traveller  seems  to  have 
taken  it  in  his  way,  until  the  visit  of  Burckhardt. 

Ptolemy  in  his  geographical  work  mentions  along  with 
Antaradus**  two  other  places  towards  the  southeast,  Mariamme 

ruption  for   Akrdd;  and  has  sometimes  ^  "  La  Boqn6e  dewas  leCrac;*  Hago 

lH»en  confounded  with  Kerak  southeast  of  Plagon,  p.  61G.     "La  Bochea,"  WilL  Tyr. 

the  Dead  Sea.     See  Vol.  IL  p.  IGG.  [il  18.  17.    ib.  19.  8.     WUken  VL  p.  556. 

569.]  •  Wilken  VI.  pp.  555-567. 

*  Raim.  de  Agil.  in  Gesta  Dei  per  Fran-  •  De  Guignes  1.  c  IV.  p.  154. 
cos,  pp.  1G2,  163.     Wilken  I.  pp.  251-253.  "  WUken  VIL  pp.  589,  590. 

*  De  Guignes  Hist  des  Iluns,  II.  p.  411,  »'  Abulf  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KShler,  pp.  19, 
Germ.  102.     Marin.  Sanut.  3.  14.  2.  p.  245.  See 

'  Do  Guignes  ib.  p.    494.     Abulfarag.  also  SchulteTi's  Index  in  Vit    ^a.ad.   art. 

Hist.  Dynast,  ed.  Pococke,  Oxon.  1 6G3,  p.  Curdorum  Castnim. 
257.  '*  The  name  Antaradus   is   written   in 

*  De  Guignes  ib.  11.  p.  498.  Arabic  Autartus,  Edrisi  par  Jaubert  pp. 

*  Will.  Tyr.  22.  2.     Wilken  HL  iL  p.  330,  3r,9.     Abulfeda  p.    17.     Its  present 
.199.  name  in  Arabic  is  Tartut;  and  so  Abol- 

*  Wilken  IV.  pp.  234,  236.  feda  p.  102.     Hence  in  Italian,  Tartota. 
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and  Mamouga.^  The  same  Mariamme  is  named  by  Arrian  as 
existing  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  Pliny  speaks 
also  of  a  people  in  this  region  called  ^^  Mariammitani/'*  This 
Mariamme  was  also  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bishop,  as  late 
as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.*  Of  Mamonga  there  seems  to 
be  no  mention,  except  by  Ptolemy. — So  fer  as  the  latitudes 
of  Ptolemy  are  concerned,  Mariamme  would  accord  well  with 
Bur)  Saf  ita,  which  we  know  was  an  ancient  place ;  and  Ma- 
mouga  with  el-Husn.    The  longitude  of  Munouga  also,  as 

E'ven  by  Ptolemy,  marks  well  the  relative  position  of  el-Husn 
»th  to  Tortosa  aAd  Hums.  AU  the  circumstances  therefore,  so 
&r  as  we  are  yet  able  to  apply  them,  would  seem  rather  to  fix 
the  site  of  Mariamme  at  Buij  Sftflta;  and  thai  of  Mamouga  at 
Husn  el-Akr&d.' 


The  Watxb-shed.  From  the  castle  el-Husn,  we  had  a  full 
view  of  the  tract  lying  between  the  upper  plain  of  the  Orontes 
and  the  Bukei'a ;  and  forming  the  water-shed  between  that  river 
and  the  Mediterranean.  North  of  our  own  route  across  the 
great  slope,  as  we  have  seen,  the  region  is  very  considerably 
fewer,  in  the  direct  line  between  the  northern  part  of  the  lake  of 
Hums  and  the  castle.  Indeed,  the  best  route  on  which  to 
examine  closely  the  water-shed,  would  be  the  road  from  Hums,  or 
rather  from  the  lake,  to  el-Husn,  which  crosses  the  lowest  por- 
tion of  the  intervening  tract.  This  road  was  travelled  by  Buck* 
ingham  in  May  1816  ;  but  his  account  is  very  meagre.*  The 
oiUy  place  along  the  route  is  the  smaU  Nusuiiy^h  village  ot 
Tentiny,  some  two  hours  east  of  the  Bukei'a.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  Frank  traveller  has  passed  that  way. 

As  seen  from  the  castle,  this  lower  portion  of  the  water-shed 
was  clearly  and  distinctly  marked  as  a  level  tract,  between  the 
slope  from  Lebanon  on  Uie  south  and  the  Nusairiyeh  hiUs  on  the 
north.  In  coming  from  the  east,  there  is  a  very  gradual  ascent 
until  near  the  Bukei'a  ;  the  descent  into  which  is  shorter  and 
much  more  rapid.'  The  road  from  the  lake  to  el-Husn  is  there- 
fore more  level  than  the  one  we  travelled.  The  Wadys  also, 
which  descend  into  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Bukei'a,  are  short 
and  shallow  depressions,  compared  with  Wady  Khdlid.     The 

'  Ptol.  5.  14.  Gt.  MapidfifAHf  Ma/jLovya.  *  Conip.  Mannert  Geogr.  d.  Or.  n.  R5> 

Tbe  following  is  Ptolemy't  spccificatiop :  mer,  YL  I  p.  885 ;  where  however  thert 

Antaredut           68.15      S4.15  ii  some  confoaion.  Ritter  placet  MariemnM 

liariftinme          09.90      84  u  el-Hiun,  and  my  nothing  of  Mamoo* 

Mamuoga             99.90       S&46  .  g,^  XVIL  pp  58,  55,  841. 

»  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  2.  18.     PUn.  H.  *  Arah  Tribes,  p.  602. 

N.  5.  19  or  28.  'See  above,  p.  564. 
*  Le  Quien  Oriens  Chrijt  IL  919. 
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line  of  the  water-shed  lies  along  the  heads  of  these  Wadys.  It 
is  of  course  much  nearer  to  the  Bokei'a  than  to  the  plain  of  the 
Orontes  ;  yet  much  nearer  to  the  Orontes  than  it  is  to  the  sea. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  waters  of  the  Orontes, 
if  carried  off  above  Bibleh  along  the  western  side  of  the  plain, 
might  all  be  turned  across  the  water-shed  into  the  Bukei'a  and 
so  through  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  to  the  sea.*  Still  less  difficulty 
would  there  be  in  constructing  a  railway  from  Hums  to  the  sea- 
coast.  With  the  exception  of  the  descent  into  the  Bukei'a  its 
course  would  lie  over  comparatively  level  ground,  or  along  the 
banks  of  the  Kebir.  Whether  that  steeper  descent  mig^t  be 
best  overcome  on  this  direct  line  from  the  lake  to  the  cattle, 
or  by  some  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Wady  Elhfilid,  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  entsbing  in  of  Hamath.* — This  phrase  seems  evi- 
dently to  refer  to  some  point  or  tract  on  the  extreme  northern 
biHder  of  the  Promised  Land,  in  its  fiuthest  extent,  as  laid  down 
by  Moses  in  the  book  of  Numbers.  Hamath  is  here  put  fx 
^  the  land  of  Hamath,''  the  territory  or  kingdom  which  took  its 
name  from  that  city  ;  and  which  extended  so  £Eur  as  to  include 
BiUah  in  the  south.' 

The  Mediterranean  being  the  western  border,  the  northern 
border  was  to  run  from  the  sea  to  mount  Hor ;  thence  ^^  unto  the 
entrance  of  Hamath  ;  **  and  thence  to  2iedad,  now  StkiOd,  some 
hours  southeast  of  Hums.*  Solomon  afterwards  held  a  great 
festival,  •'  and  all  Israel  with  him,  from  the  entering  in  of 
Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt." '  Further,  among  the  por- 
tions of  the  ^  land  not  subdued  by  Joshua  or  the  people  after- 
wards, was  all  Lebanon,  on  the  east,  "from  Baal-gad  under 
mount  Hormon  [or  from  Baal-hermon]  unto  the  entering  into 
Hamath  :  '*  *  that  is,  all  Lebanon  from  the  region  of  Dan  and 
Banias  to  its  northern  extremity.^  It  is  further  related,  that 
Jerv^K\am  II.  '*  restored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  in 
of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain  "  or  Dead  sea  ;  •  and  we 
infer  that  the  phrase  has  here  its  usual  meaning,  from  the 
subset|uent  mention,  that  Jeroboam  *'  recovered  Damascus  and 
Hamath  for  Israel."  • 

All  these  notices  show  clearly,  that  "the  entering  in  of 
Hamath  "  was  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lebanon  ;  and  that, 
when  the  children  of  Israel  took  possession  of  the  Promised 
Laud,  this  became  a  geographical  name  for  the  great  interval,  or 


*  Thi>  opinion  is  abo  hdd  by  Mr  Thorn-  •  1  K.  8,  65.     2  Cbr.  7,  8. 

n :  «i>e  Bibliothec«  S«cra,  1848,  p.  22.  n.  *  Josh.  13,  5.     Jiidg.  3.  3. 

'  Uoh.  rrn  x'ib  .  Nmn-  34,  8.  etc.  '  See  above,  p.  409. 

»  2  K.  L<  21.  '2^14,  25.     Comp,  Deut.  a,  17. 
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depression,  between  the  northern  end  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Nusaiiiyeh  mountains.  Mount  Hor  was  obviously  between  the 
sea  shore  and  the  Bukei'a.  ^^  The  entering  in  of  Hamath ''  may 
then  refer,  either  generally  to  the  whole  of  the  great  depression, 
affording  as  it  does  an  easy  passage  from  the  coast  to  the  plain  of 
the  Orontes ;  or,  specifically,  to  the  pass  through  the  ridgd  under 
el-Husn  and  the  low  water-shed  east  of  the  Sukei'a  ;  or,  more 
specifically  still,  only  to  this  low  water-shed  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  the  Orontes.  In  either  application  the  phrase  is  intelligible 
and  sufficiently  definite. 

In  one  instance  only  would  this  phrase  seem  to  be  earlier  used 
of  the  approach  to  Hamath  firom  the  south,  by  the  BOkd'a  and 
Wady  et-Teim.*  This  interpretation,  however,  depends  on  the 
probable  identity  of  the  Behob  visited  by  the  spies,  with  the 
Beth-Behob  which  was  situated  near  Dan.' 

'  Num.  18,  2t  *  See  abore,  pp.  871,  878.  a  L 
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SECTION  XIII. 


FROM    EL-HUBN    BY  WAT   OF    THB   CEDABS   TO    BEIRUT. 

It  had  been  onr  wish  and  purpose,  to  proceed  finom  el-Hnsn 
directly  through  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon,  by  'Akk&r,  to 
the  cedars.  But  we  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion as  to  apy  route.  It  seemed  a  direct  and  (for  aught  we 
could  see)  a  feasible  route,  to  cross  the  Jisr  el-Aswad  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Bukei'a;  and  then  climb  the  spurs  of 
Lebanon,  which  lay  beyond.  But  no  one  in  or  around  el-Husn, 
or  in  the  convent,  to  which  we  came  afterwards,  knew  of  any 
road  in  that  quarter,  nor  any  way  of  reaching  'Akkfir,  except  hy 
crossing  the  Nahr  el-Keblr  at  the  Jisr  el-Abyad,  four  hours 
west  of  the  other.  The  monks  aU  said,  the  only  possible  route 
to  the  cedars  was  by  way  of  Tripoly.  We  were  not  then  aware, 
that  the  Kev.  Mr  Thomson,  being  in  the  region  of  'Akkfir  in 
October  1845,  and  desiring  to  pass  on  northwards  to  the  Burj 
es-Sdf  ita,  which  was  in  full  view,  was  compelled  to  descend  the 
mountain  westwards  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  cross  the  Keblr 
at  the  same  Jisr  el-Abyad.  The  way  was  a  continual  descent 
over  trap  boulders,  which  lay  in  heaps,  and  were  covered  with 
vast  orchards  of  short,  thick,  gnarled  oaks.  He  was  obliged  to 
travel  aU  this  distance  west,  in  order  to  avoid  the  great  trap 
chasms  and  steps,  which  traverse  the  region  from  east  to  west, 
and  across  which  no  road  can  be  carried.  Through  these  dark 
chasms  the  rivers  find  or  force  their  way  to  the  plain.* 

Finding  our  course  thus  hedged  up,  we  determined  to  proceed 
to  the  Jisr  el-Abyad  ;  and  then  strike  up  into  the  mountain  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

Monday,  June  14th, — We  left  the  fortress  el-Husn  at  8.15  ; 
and  descended  steeply  northwest  into  the  valley  or  notch.  In 
this  part  the  valley,  or  low  saddle,  is  broad  and  well  cultivated. 

'  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  21,  22. 
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Further  northwest  it  contracts  into  a  narrower  vaUey  ;  in  which 
the  convent  of  Mfir  Jiijis  is  situated.  The  latter  stands  on  tibe 
northern  declivity,  not  very  high  up  ;  and  is  surrounded  by  olive 
groves.  The  road  passes  above  and  around  it.  Overagainst  the 
convent  in  the  south  are  rather  high  hills,  covered  and  green 
with  shrub  oaks.  We  reached  the  convent  at  8.55.  As  we 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  make  some  inquiries  of  an  Arab, 
three  or  four  monks  came  out,  and  entreated  us  to  dismount  and 
enter.  We  did  so,  and  were  immediately  served  with  sherbet 
and  coffee  in  their  reception  room.  I^he  monks  expressed  regret, 
that  we  would  not  let  them  prepare  break&st  for  us.  They 
were  very  courteous.  The  convent  is  wholly  built  of  stone,  large, 
massive,  and  very  strong.  The  chief  entrance  is  by  a  small  door 
scarcely  four  feet  high.  At  this  time  there  were  about  twenty 
monks  residing  here  ;  but  several  others  were  said  to  be  absent^ 
We  stopped  twenty-five  minutes ;  and  then  went  on  our  way 
down  the  valley,  which  also  is  caUed  M&r  Jiijis. 

This  great  convent,  called  M&r  Jiijis  el-Humeira,  is  the  most 
important  and  celebrated  in  northern  Syria.  It  is  famous  among 
the  common  people  for  the  miracles  which  M&r  Jiijis  (St.  George) 
is  supposed  to  perform  there.  It  has  large  vineyards  and  oUve 
orchanls  in  the  vicinity.  Its  ovm  revenues  are  large,  and  it 
collects  alms  all  over  Syria,  Anatolia,  and  the  Greek  islands. 
In  return,  travellers  and  pilgrims  of  all  kinds  are  fed  gratis, 
mostly  with  rice,  bread,  and  olives.  Being  on  the  great  road 
between  Hamah  and  Tripoly,  and  also  between  Hums  and  Tar- 
tts,  the  convent  has  many  visitors.*  In  May  1816,  Buckingham 
found  here  a  great  crowd  of  people,  who  hsul  come  as  pilgrims 
from  all  the  country  around,  as  also  from  Damascus  and  Aleppo, 
to  be  present  at  the  festival  of  St.  George.  At  the  same  time 
a  great  yearly  fair  was  to  be  held  ;  at  which  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities are  bought  and  sold  under  the  patronage  of  the  Saint.' 

Burckhardt  was  told  by  the  prior,  that  the  convent  was  built 
at  the  same  time  with  the  castle  el-Husn.*  Whether  there  is 
any  earlier  or  more  authentic  notice  of  it,  may  be  doubtful' 

^  At  the  time  of  BarckhAidf  s  Tint  in  Ritter  XVII  p.  844.     Ockley  lelatet  firom 

llAreh   1812,  tiie  oooTOOt  was  inhabited  el-Wakidi,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Khalif 

only  by  a  prior  and  three  monki.    Trar.  'Omar,  about  the  middle  of  tiie  feroiBdi 

in  Sjr.  p.  169.  century,  a  great  fair  was  held  at  tiie  aaid 

*  See  Burckhardt  iK  pp.  169,  16QL  convent ;  anl  at  the  tame  time  the  dao^ 

*  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  604.  ter  of  che  prefect  of  Tripolj  and  her  hrid#- 

*  Trar.  p.  16a  groom  were  there,  with  a  laige  ewori»  i» 

*  It  has  been  soppoeed,  thai  the  great  order  to  be  joined  in  marriage  by  a  hefy 
eonyent  mentioned  by  el-Wakidi,  and  priest  of  the  ooovent.  They  were  set 
wfaioh  Ockley  writes Hir  AbiH  Kodos,  was  npoo  by  five  hundi^  Saraoen  horsenMi; 
no  other  than  the  present  Dehr  Mir  Jiijis ;  hut  the  latter  being  hard  pressed,  a  niii- 


■ee  Ockle/s  Hist  of  the  Saracens,  Bohn's    foroement  was  brought  up  from  Damasoot 
p.  164-168.    Lord  Lindsay's  Let-    the  same  day;   and  the  cooTent,  wai 
edit  p  847,  and  Note  p  486.    and  bride  were  all  captured.    TlMCOOfi 
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Leaving  the  convent  at  9.20,  we  proceeded  down  the  vaUejy 
and  came  in  twenty  minates  to  the  large  intermitting  foantaiBy 
called  Fauw&r  ed-Deir,  ^fountain  of  the  convent/  It  inaei 
from  a  small  cavern  with  a  narrow  entrance  at  the  base  of  the 
northern  declivity.  The  rock  here  is  limestone.  The  fountain 
was  now  at  rest ;  but  had  flowed  the  preceding  day.  We  ex- 
amined the  water-bed  of  the  valley,  and  me  channels  for  inigatlDg 
the  gardens  of  the  convent  below ;  in  all  of  which  water  had 
recently  been  flowing  in  large  qnantities.  On  entering  the 
cavern,  a  little  rill  was  still  running  through  it  and  issuing  just 
below  ;  and  the  sound  of  a  small  quantity  of  fidling  water  was 
heard  behind  the  rocks.  The  floor  of  the  cavern  is  three  or  fanr 
feet  lower  than  the  mouth.  The  monks,  and  also  the  people 
here,  told  us,  that  the  fountain  is  very  irregular  ;  the  periods 
of  intermission  varying  with  the  rainy  and  dry  Beasons  trf  the 
year.  Sometimes  it  flows  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  at 
such  seasons  continues  for  some  two  or  three  hours  ;  Bometimei 
not  for  twenty  or  thirty  days,  and  then  it  flows  for  a  longer  time. 
The  bed  of  the  valley  below  marks  the  existence  of  a  conaideniUe 
stream  ;  which  of  course  varies  with  the  fluctuations  of  its 
source.* 

Burckhardt  heard  of  this  fountain  at  the  convent ;  but  seemi 
not  to  have  been  aware  that  he  passed  directly  by  it.*  Buck- 
ingham also  passed  this  way  without  hearing  of  tiie  fountain.' 
Mr  Thomson,  who  was  here  in  1840,  was  the  first  to  describe  it, 
and  bring  it  into  connection  with  the  sabbatical  river  of  Jose^ 
phus.* 

Josephus  narrates,'  that  Titus  on  his  way  from  Berytus  to 
Antioch,  beheld  a  river  between  Arccea  ('Arka)  in  Agrippa's 
kingdom  and  Baphancea;  the  nature  of  which  was  worthy  to  be 
recorded.  Though  it  was  a  considerable  stream,  with  a  rapid 
current,  yet  at  a  certain  time  the  springs  would  fail,  and  the 
channel  become  dry  during  six  days.  Then,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  it  would  flow  again  on  the  seventh  day,  as  befi>ie. 
This  was  held  to  be  its  permanent  nature  ;  and  hence  the  stream 
was  called  the  sabbatical  river.  Pliny  probably  refers  to  the 
same  stream  ;  though  he  reverses  the  order,  and  makes  it  diy  up 
on  the  Jewish  Sabbath.* 

is  said  to  have  been  situated  between  Tri-  either  been  dried  up,  or  the  wmten  of  Hi 

poly  and  Harran.    To  this  indefinite  posi-  fountain  head  diveited  into  aome  oUmt  ih 

tion  Mi'ir  Jiijis  would  suit  well  enough,  rection."    Arab  Tribes,  pp.  505,  606L 

But  when  it  is  said  that  a  reinforcement  *  Trar.  p.  160. 

was  brought  from   Damascus  the   same  '  Arab  Tribes,  p.  505. 

day,   we  must  either  seek  for  the  con-  ^  W.  SI  Thomson  in  Silliman't  Jmnd 

vent  in  some  other  quarter :  or  else  regard  of  Science,  Second  Ser.  Vol  IL  Nov.  llM^ 

the  whole  »tory  as  legendary.  pp.  805-310. 

*  Buckiugham,  who  saw  the  channel  of  *  Jos.  B.  J.  7.  5.  1. 

this  valley  only  when  dry,  drew  the  con-  •  Plin.  H.  N.  31.  18,  "In  Judaa  rh« 

cloaioai,  that  '"  the  ori^nal  source   had  SaBbatis  omnibus  nccatar." — ^Moren  mf' 
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Arcaea  is  the  well  known  'Arka ;  to  which  we  came  on  the 
following  day.  Baphanea  is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  along 
with  Hamath  and  Apamea,  and  is  situated  between  Antaradns 
and  the  Orontes.^  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop  as  late 
OS  the  time  of  Justinian.*  In  the  time  of  the  crusades  it  was 
Still  a  place  of  importance,  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
proTince  of  Tripoly,  in  the  district  of  Apamea.'  Hence  in  A. 
b.  1126,  Pontius  count  of  Tripoly  undertook  to  reduce  it ;  and 
for  this  purpose  built  a  fortress  on  a  neighbouring  hiU.  After  a 
time,  king  Baldwin  II.  came  to  his  aid  ;  and  the  place  surren* 
dered  to  their  united  forces  in  eighteen  days.^  The  fortress  thus 
erected  was  called  Monsferrandus,  and  also  Barinum  (Arabic 
Bfirin)  ;  and  came  at  last  from  its  importance  to  supersede  the 
name  and  mention  of  Baphanea  itself;  just  as  in  tiie  parallel 
instance  of  Apamea  and  KOl'at  el-Mudik.'     The  place  wta 

S anted  by  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  the  knights  Hospitalers^* 
fterwards,  in  A.  D.  1137,  it  yielded  to  tibe  formidable  Zenki ;  ^ 
and  seems  to  have  remained  permanently  in  the  hands  of  the 
Muslims.  A  century  later,  about  A.  D.  1235,  the  town  was 
plundered  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Hospitalers  in  an  expedi- 
tion from  Husn  el-Akrdd  ;  but  the  castle  was  not  subdued.'  In 
Abulfeda's  day  it  was  a  small  town  witib  a  ruined  fortress, 
distant  a  day's  journey  from  ELamath  towards  the  southwest ; 
and  there  still  remained  in  and  around  it  the  substructions  and 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Ba&niyeh.*  Burckhardt  in  1812  travelled 
fix)m  KOl'at  Mesy&d  about  S.  S.  W.  to  el-Husn  ;  and  saw  on  his 
way,  an  hour  distant  on  his  left,  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  over- 
looting  the  eastern  plain,  the  ruined  castle  Bdrln.^'  The  same 
appears  to  have  be^n  seen  by  Mr  Thomson  firom  the  east,  in 
passing  southwards  from  Hamah  in  1840,  along  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  mountains.  ^^ 

It  thus  appears,  that  Titus  was  proceeding  along  the  great 
road,  which  ran  by  'Arka  and  Baphanea  to  Hamath ;  and  so 
down  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  to  Antioch.  This  course  led  him 
naturally  through  the  pass  below  el-Husn,  and  directly  by  the 

potM  tiiAt  the  name  refen,  not  ao  mnoh  to  *  Will.  Tyr.  18.  19.  it.  11  25.  WfSkm 

t}ie  Jewish  Sabbath,  as  rather  to  the  H»-  XL  p.  527. 

brew  name  of  Saturn,  "^natD ;  or  at  least  *  See  abore,  p.  55a 

to  some  Phenician  mjth  ramcting  him :  *  Sebast  Panli,  Codioe  Diplomatioo^  L 

die  Phonixier  L  p.  666.  ^  ^^S. 

»  Ptolem.  5.  15.    HieroeUs  ^yneod.  p.  !  ^•^  S;"*"  ^^^-^2. 

712  Wess.  Tab.  Pent  Segm.  X.  ed  Soheyb.  *  l^fL^'  P-  ^^- ,    ^  ,,             ^ 

— Joscphns  likewise  speaks  of  Rapliaoea  ,  *  ^^^  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  K^bler,  pp.  9^ 

OS  the  station  of  a  Roman  legion  -B.  J.  7.  12^' «  p>™^„Schulten»s  Ind.   Qeogr.  fa 

1.8.-CompCellarinan.p.857.    Ritter  ^h  ?^  •^^^^''•*^, „   ,.^ 

XVIL  p.  940.  ••  Trav.  in  Syr.  pp.  155,  157. 

•  Le  Quicn  Oriens  Christ  IL  921.  "  ^*  ^'  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra. 

•  Will  Tyr.  13.    19.     He  writes  the  ^^^'  P-  ^^-    ^™P-  ^"^  iierM,  1841, 
name  Bafanw,  h  *^ 
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intermitting  fountain.  In  all  essential  particulars,  the  fimntain 
was  probably  then  what  it  is  at  the  present  day.  The  regular 
flow  or  rest  upon  the  Sabbath  alone,  was  a  matter  of  popular 
belief,  or  rather  of  popular  credulity.  The  like  credulity  still 
exists.  Mr  Thomson  was  informed  by  an  old  Sheikh  of  the 
Nusairtyeh,  who  dwelt  some  twenty  miles  distant,  that  the  foun- 
tain still  flows  only  once  in  seven  days  ;  namely,  on  Friday^  the 
Muslim  Sabbath.^ 

At  the  fountain  several  persons  were  occupied,  under  a  booth, 
in  winding  off  silk  from  the  cocoons,  on  a  large  reel  turned  by  a 
boy.     This  is  the  ordinary  rude  native  method. 

We  set  off  from  the  fountain  at  9.55  ;  and  proceeded  down 
the  valley.  At  10.10  we  began  to  ascend  the  southern  slope ; 
thus  leaving  the  valley,  which  continued  on  north  of  west  to  the 
great  plain.  From  the  top  of  the  broad  ridge  on  which  we  came 
out,  we  had  an  extensive  view  of  the  coast  quite  to  Tripoly  ;  the 
sea  being  three  or  four  hours  distant.  The  ridge  which  brands 
the  Bukei'a  on  the  northwest,  and  through  which  we  had  now 
passed,  sinks  down  on  the  east  side  (as  we  have  seen)  veiy  steq^ 
to  that  valley ;  while  on  the  west  side  it  declines  much  moie 
gradually,  and  runs  down  and  out  into  low  ridges  and  waving 
hills  ;  the  western  plain  being  some  six  or  seven  hundred  feet 
lower  than  the  Bukei'a.  Our  course  now  became  soathwest, 
crossing  the  points  of  low  ridges  running  out  westwards,  with 
shallow  Wadys  between.  At  10.45  the  village  Sheltih  was  half 
a  mile  distant  on  our  left.  Ten  minutes  later  there  was  a  sing^ 
tower  on  a  hill  at  the  left,  a  mile  distant. 

Crossing  a  shallow  Wady  near  its  mouth,  we  came  at  11.10 
to  a  ridge  ending  towards  the  west  in  a  low  bluff  or  Tell,  with  a 
village  upon  it,  called  Tell  el-Haush.  Below  this,  on  the  north, 
is  a  considerable  fountain  and  pond,  called  Neba'  el-'Ards  ;  from 
which  a  small  stream  flows  off  into  the  plain,  and  then  (as  we 
afterwards  saw)  runs  southwest  to  the  Nahr  el-Kebir.  We 
passed  up  around  the  west  side  of  the  Tell,  and  came  out  upon 
a  high  plain  extending  towards  the  south  ;  having  in  the  west 
and  southwest  a  lower  alluvial  plain  reaching  to  the  Kebir. 
West  of  the  latter,  towards  the  sea,  were  low  hills  and  swells 
Our  course  continued  southwest,  with  the  range  of  hills  on  our 
left.  At  11.25  Kefr  Rish  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  on  our 
right ;  our  guide  said  it  marked  the  boundary  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  el-Husn  and  Saf  ita.  There  was  a  small  stream  at 
11.40  ;  and  here  Burj  S^f  ita  was  visible,  bearing  N.  15^  W. 
apparently  about  three  hours  distant. 

At  11.50  we  descended  into  the  lower  plain,  one  of  the  richest 

*  SiUiman's  Journal,  ib.  p.  810. 
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and  moBt  fertile  that  I  had  yet  seen.  The  soil  is  a  rich  bkck 
mould  ;  and  the  plain  was  covered  with  abundant  crops  of 
wheat,  millet,  and  cotton,  with  tracts  of  CTass  yet  green.  At 
12  o'clock  there  was  a  brook,  and  a  village  Mesaideh  on  our  left, 
a  mile  distant.'  Fifteen  minutes  later  there  was  another  small 
brook,  with  the  village  Buij  el-Maksdr  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
also  on  our  left.  Wo  came  at  12.35  to  a  larger  brook  in  the 
plain,  flowing  in  a  deep  channel,  and  bordere4  by  oleanders  and 
trees  of  the  Derdftr,  seemingly  a  species  of  ash.  Under  their 
shade  we  stopped  an  hour  for  lunch  and  rest.  Here  and  along 
all  the  streams,  the  oleanders  were  in  ftill  blossom.  It  was  here, 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  Jisr  el-Abyad,  that  Burckhardt  was 
detained  in  March  1812,  for  a  whole  night,  by  the  swollen 
stream.*  The  plain  in  this  part  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  ;  and 
is  drained  S.  S.  W.  towards  the  Keblr.  West  of  it,  towards  the 
sea,  is  a  higher  plain.  On  our  left,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hills, 
was  the  village  Kefr  Sa'rtd,  a  mile  distant ;  and  half  an  hour 
further  in  the  same  direction,  high  among  the  hills,  and  not  in 
sight,  was  said  to  lie  the  village  Suth  el- Afrit.  We  had  now 
passed  out  of  the  district  of  SMIta  into  another  called  esh- 
Shureh,  between  Safita  and  'Akkar. 

Starting  ageiin  at  1.35,  we  had  on  our  left,  at  1.55,  the  village 
Semikeh,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  There  was  a  fine  little 
fountain  just  on  our  right  at  2.05,  called  Neba'  esh-Shareh.  In 
these  immense  fields  the  harvest  was  now  in  progress.  Much  of 
the  wheat  was  already  stacked  in  the  fields,  to  be  threshed  out 
more  at  leisure.  We  afterwards  saw  the  people  loading  up 
camels  and  donkeys  from  such  stacks.  At  2.15  the  road  from 
Hums  across  the  Bukei'a,  united  with  that  from  Jisr  el-Aswad, 
came  into  ours.  After  a  while  the  road  left  the  alluvial  plain  ; 
and  crossing  a  rolling  tract,  we  reached  the  Kebir,  here  coming 
out  of  the  hills  almost  parallel  for  a  time  with  our  course.  The 
village  el-'Oreimeh  was  on  the  left  bank,  about  half  an  hour 
above  the  bridge.  The  Jisr  el-Abyad  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
road,  both  above  and  below.  We  crossed  it  at  2.45 ;  having 
first  passed  through  a  caravan  of  camels,  which  had  stopped  for 
rest.  The  bridge  is  modem,  resembling  the  two  sides  of  a  steep 
roof,  resting  on  a  high  arch.'  The  ro^  to  Tripoly  continues 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  for  some  distance.  Here, 
perhaps  half  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  is  the  Wely  of  Sheikh 
'Aiy&sh,  and  a  large  Kh&n  now  in  ruins. 

The  Jisr  el-Abyad  is  also  known  as  Jisr  Sheikh  'Aiy&sh,  and 
Jisr  el-Jedid.     The  channel  X)f  the  stream  is  broad  and  deep  ; 

'  Perhaps  the  Beaaid*  of  our  fenner        *  TraT.  p.  161. 
lUti,  inhabited  hj  Tnrkmini;  BibL  Kea.        '  In  Burokhaitlfs  day  thers  waa  bert 
Irt  edit  la  J^p.  183.  onlj  %  rained  bcidgt ;  pw  161. 
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and  although  there  was  now  no  great  quantity  of  water,  yet 
there  were  evident  marks,  that  in  the  rainy  season  an  impetuous 
torrent  here  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Indeed,  before  the  erection 
of  the  bridge,  caravans  have  been  known  to  remain  encamped  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream  for  weeks  together,  without  being  able  to 
cross  it.*  The  Nahr  el-Kebir  is  the  great  border  stream,  separa- 
ting Lebanon  and  Phenicia  from  the  region  further  north  ;  and 
as  such  it  corresponds  fully  to  the  Eleviherua  of  the  ancients  ; 
which  Strabo  in  fike  manner  describes  as  the  northern  limit  of 
Phenicia  and  Coelesyria.* 

Thus  far  we  had  been  travelling  upon  the  great  road  from 
Hamah  to  Tripoly  ;  into  which  had  fallen,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
road  coming  from  Hums  through  the  Bukei'a,  imited  with  that 
from  Jisr  el-Aswad.  AH  the  villages  we  had  seen  along  the 
road,  are  in  the  district  of  el-Husn.  The  Kebir  serves,  as  of  old, 
to  divide  the  district  el-Husn  on  the  north  from  that  of  el-'Akk&r 
on  the  south  ;  the  latter  including  the  northern  part  of  Lebanon 
and  extending  to  the  sea  ;  the  former  having  on  the  west  of  ^t 
the  districts  of  Sdf  ita  and  esh-Shdreh. 

Our  purpose  was  to  proceed  to  the  village  of  Heitela  ;  from 
which  place,  as  we  had  been  told,  we  might  hope  to  find  a  road 
leading  up  into  the  mountain.  We  kept  on,  therefore,  along  the 
Tripoly  road,  till  3  o'clock  ;  and  then  turned  south  on  the  direct 
road  to  Sheikh  Muhammed.  At  this  time  the  village  Jtlrat 
Bilrsha  was  on  our  left,  twenty  minutes  distant.  The  road  soon 
forked  ;  and  we  took  the  left,  towards  Heitela,  going  S.  S.  E. 
till  3.15,  and  then  south.  We  had  on  our  left  the  village 
Sharahmarin  at  3.20  ;  and  Serfir  at  3.30  ;  both  of  them  lying 
between  Jtlrat  BQrsha  and  Heitela,  and  each  about  twenty  min- 
utes from  our  road,  on  the  hills.  As  we  descended  a  slope  into  a 
narrow  plain,  Heitela  was  before  us  on  the  opposite  declivity. 
We  came  at  3.40  to  a  threshing-floor  in  the  plain,  where  several 
people  from  the  village  were  at  work.  They  all  assured  us,  that 
there  was  no  road  from  the  village  leading  up  into  the  mountain. 
We  therefore  had  no  resource,  but  to  proceed  to  Sheikh  Muham- 
med.    Heitela  here  bore  S.  S.  E.  about  twenty  minutes  distant. 

We  now  turned  southwest  along  the  narrow  plain  and 
through  the  fields,  without  a  path,  until  we  struck  the  road  from 
Heitela  to  Sheikh  Muhammed.     At  4.05  the  village  of  Sa'din 

*  Burckhardt,  p.  161.  Cahiri  (Kd0€tpoi)j  whose  worship  wm  cur- 
'  Strabo  16.  2.  12.  p.  753.  Comp.Plin.  rent  in  Phenicia;  die  PhOmzier  I.  p.  666, 
H.  N.  6.  17,  "Tripolis  .  .  .  Orthosia,  comp.  651  sq.  This  seems  far  fetched; 
Elentheroa  flumen."  The  same  Eleuthcrus  since  the  epithet  "Great"  i«  entirely  ap- 
is probably  meant  in  1  Mace.  12,  30.  propriate. — Pliny  relates,  that  at  a  certain 
Comp.  Ritter  XVIL  p.  819  sq. — Movers  season  of  the  year,  the  river  Elcathems 
suggests,  that  the  present  name  el-Kebir,  swarmed  with  tortoises;  BL  N.  9.  12. 
''the  Great,**  may  be  derived  from  the 
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was  on  our  right,  on  a  hill,  a  mile  distant ;  and  ten  minutes 
later  on  our  left,  half  a  mile  distant,  was  the  yillage  J&mia'. 
Hereabouts  we  fell  into  the  direct  road  from  the  bridge  to  Sheikh 
Muhammed,  which  we  had  before  left.  Our  course  was  now  8. 
S.  W.  At  4.45  Tell  'Abbfis,  a  mound  in  the  plain,  was  on  our 
right  half  a  mile  distant,  apparently  with  ruins  upon  it.  From 
the  Kebir  southwards,  the  road  follows  the  base  of  the  hills,  or 
rather  the  swellings  of  the  mountain,  here  called  Jebel  'Akk&r ; 
havmg  the  great  plain  all  the  way  on  the  right. 

We  came  at  4.55  to  the  Nahr  'Akk&r,  which  issues  from  a 
ravine  in  the  hills  on  our  left,  and  here  makes  a  bend  towards 
the  north.  A  large  canal  is  carried  off  on  the  north  side  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Our  road  followed  up  the  high  left  bank 
for  a  little  distance  ;  and  here  a  slight  dam  was  thrown  across  m 
order  to  turn  the  water  into  the  canaL  Here  too  was  another 
silk-reeling  establishment,  with  an  undershot  wheel  turned  by 
water.  The  wheel  was  rudely  constructed  with  boards  as  arms, 
without  a  rim.  In  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  about  a  mile  on  the 
left  of  our  road,  and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  stream,  lies  the 
village  Khureibet  el-Jundy,  with  an  old  castle  ;  from  which  the 
stream  is  also  known  here  as  the  Nahr  el-Khureibeh.  Further 
west  it  is  also  called  Nahr  el-Hisa,  from  a  village  of  that  name.^ 
It  was  said  to  water  the  fields  fmd  gardens  around  'Akkar,  five 
or  six  hours  distant  in  the  mountain.* 

Proceeding  onward,  and  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills  as 
before,  we  came  at  5.30  to  the  little  ravine,  on  the  south  side  of 
which,  on  the  hiU  or  plateau  above,  lies  the  large  village  of 
Sheikh  Muhammed.  We  had  no  motive  for  climbing  to  the 
village  ;  and  therefore  encamped  in  the  ravine  below,  near  a  fine 
little  fountain.  The  sea  was  in  sight,  some  four  or  five  miles 
distant.  From  our  tent,  a  square  structure  with  comer  towers 
in  the  plain,  apparently  half  an  hour  or  more  from  the  sea,  caUed 
Kulei'at,  bore  N.  50°  W.«  It  is  two  hours  north  of  Nahr  BArii 
The  village  Semmawineh,  perhaps  an  hour  distant  from  us,  bore 
N.  70«W. 

In  all  the  villages  near  which  we  had  passed  to  day,  the 
houses  are  built  of  black  volcanic  stones,  showing  the  nature  of 
the  region.  But  firom  this  point  southwards,  we  came  again 
upon  limestone. 

Among  the  gardens  below  our  tent,  there  stood  by  the  way 

'  The  Tillage  el-Hlsa,  ia  at  one  hour  on  in  the  Ticinitj ;  and  flows  at  fint  throng 

the  direct  roiS  from  Jvtt  el-Ahjad  to  Tri>  a  wild  gorge, 
polv ;  Dr  De  Forest  Ms.  Letter.  *  Mentioned  hj  Abolfeda,  with  Halba 

*  The  mined  city  of  *Akkir  was  risited  and  'Arka,  amoiur  the  cooqoests  of  Biban 

by  Mr  Thomson  in  1846 ;  and  is  described  near  Tripoly,  in  A.  D.  1266 ;  Annales,  ed. 


by  him  in  the  Bibliotheoa  Sacra,  1848,  pp. 
1»-21.  The  Nahr  'Akk&r  has  its  sooxoes 
Vol.  IIL— 49 


Reiske,  V.  p.  17 ;  oomp.  Tab.  Sjr.  p.  204. 
WUken  de  BeUor.  omix  UisC  pi  2:^. 
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Bide  a  large  slirub  or  rather  tree  of  the  white  oleander.  It  was 
in  full  blossom,  and  very  beautifdl.  We  had  seen  one  small 
shrub  of  the  same  in  the  splendid  court  of  the  British  consul's 
house  in  Damascus ;  and  this  his  lady  set  great  store  by,  as  rare 
and  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Here  were  finer  blossoms  in  rich 
profusion,  with  none  to  prize  them. 

Tuesday,  June  15th, — Our  purpose  to  go  fix)m  el-Husn 
directly  through  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon  to  the  cedars, 
had  thus  been  completely  frustrated.  We  had  been  able  neither 
to  find  a  road,  nor  to  hear  of  any.  Every  person  of  whom  we 
inqnired  along  the  way,  confirmed  the  testimony  of  the  monks, 
that  the  only  known  route  to  the  cedars  was  by  way  of  Tripoly. 

We  might  have  proceeded  from  Sheikh  Muhammed  to ' Akk&r 
by  way  of  Jibra'il,  Mr  Thomson's  route.  But  we  were  now 
pressed  for  time  ;  it  being  important  that  we  should  reach 
Beirtlt  not  later  than  the  next  Saturday.  We  learned  that  it 
would  take  us  three  days  to  go  by  'AkkSir  to  the  cedars  ;  whQe 
the  other  route  would  require  only  a  day  and  a  half.  We  there- 
fore reluctantly  gave  up  'Akk&r  ;  and  decided  to  keep  along  near 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  strike  the  road  from  Tripoly  to  the 
cedars  as  far  distant  from  that  city  as  possible  ;  hoping  thus  to 
save  a  considerable  circuit.  We  afterwards  regretted,  that  we 
had  not  at  least  made  the  attempt  to  go  by  'Akkar  ;  and  we 
also  found,  that  we  had  gained  little  by  avoiding  Tripoly. 

Setting  off"  from  our  place  of  encampment  below  Sheikh 
Muhammed  at  6.25,  we  continued  on  a  southwesterly  course 
along  the  base  of  the  hills  ;  which  between  this  place  and  Tell 
'Arka  curve  a  little  inwards,  forming  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  on 
our  left.  On  these  hills  lay  four  villages,  in  the  following  order, 
which  we  passed  at  the  time  and  distances  specified,  viz.  Halba 
at  6.35,  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;*  Sheikh  Taba  at  6.45,  dis- 
tant half  a  mile  ;  ez-Zawarib  at  6.55,  distant  three  eighths  of  a 
mile  ;  and  Menyftrah  at  7.05,  distant  three  fourths  of  a  mile. 
The  plain  upon  our  right  lies  around  the  great  bay  north  of 
Tripoly  ;  and  bears  the  name  of  Jtin  'Akkar.' 

At  7.20  we  reached  the  site  of  'Arka  with  its  high  TelL 
The  remains  of  the  former  city  are  very  few.  The  town  lay 
below  the  Tell  mainly  on  the  north,  upon  a  plateau  or  terrace 
overlooking  the  plain  and  sea.  The  heaps  of  niins  seen  here  at 
present  consist  for  the  most  part  of  ordinary  stones  ;  from  which 
the  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  that  the  common  houses  of  old 
were  built,  as  now,  of  such  materials.     Among  the  heaps,  we  saw 

^  Halba  ib  mentioned  by  Abulfeda ;  see  f  ita,   some    distance    bejond    the    Nahr 

note  3,  on  the  preceding  page.  Abras ;  see  Pococke  11.  i.  p.  204.    Thom- 

'  This  splendid  plain  extends  alon^  the  sou  in  Miss.  Herald,  1841,  p.  98. 
coast  as  far  north  as  opposite  to  Burj  SfU 
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in  different  parts  the  fragments  of  several  granite  columns. 
The  Tell  is  quite  steep,  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  top  is  a  level  area  of  two  or  three  acres,  which  is  ploughed 
and  cultivated.  There  are  traces  of  a  wall  on  the  eastern  and 
southwestern  parts,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  ;  also  a  fragment  of  a 
fine  granite  column,  and  a  deep  and  good  cistern  hewn  in  the 
rock.  We  noticed  nothing  else  on  the  summit,  except  heaps  of 
ordinary  stones  like  those  below.  At  the  southern  base  of  the 
Tell  runs  the  Nahr  'Arka,  which  issues  from  the  mountains  jUst 
above,  and  rushes  along  its  deep  rocky  channel  towards  the  sea. 
The  side  of  the  Tell  over  the  stream  is  in  part  precipitous  rock  ; 
and  at  its  base  Mr  Thomson  counted  sixty-foxur  columns,  most 
of  them  broken,  and  apparently  thrown  down  from  above. 
About  one  third  of  them  are  of  red  Syenite,  and  the  rest  gray 
granite.^ 

The  present  village  of 'Arka  is  on  the  east  of  the  Tell.  Further 
up  the  stream,  on  the  left  bank,  is  el-H&ktirah  ;  and  still  further 
up,  on  the  right  bank,  is  Kerm  'Asttr.  The  road  passes  around 
the  Tell  on  the  west  side  ;  and  descends  to  a  bridge  across  the 
narrow  rocky  chasm  of  the  river.  Here  is  a  miU,  with  a  race 
cut  through  a  high  rock  by  a  short  tunnel ;  perhaps  an  ancient 
work. — ^The  prospect  from  the  summit  of  the  Tell  is  splendid  ; 
including  the  sea  in  front,  the  rich  plain  in  the  north,  and  th6 
snowy  heights  of  Lebanon  in  the  bac^round.  The  Tell  is  from 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  distant  from  the  sea.* 

'Arka  appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  Phenician  city ; 
the  seat  of  the  Arkiiea  mentioned  in  the  earliest  histoiy  of 
Canaan.'  We  hear  no  more  of  it  until  the  Christian  era,  when 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  merely  give  its  name.^  Josephus  speaks  of 
Area  as  lying  on  the  route  of  Titus  from  Berytus  by  way  of 
the  sabbatical  river  to  Baphanea  and  Antioch.*  He  says  also, 
ihsX  Area  belonged  to  Affrippa's  kingdom  ;  which  I  cannot 
explain,  except  bv  supposmg,  that  there  was  some  political 
relation  between  Area  and  perhaps  Abila  ;  which  last  was  part 
of  Agrippa's  domain.*  Pliny  likewise  mentions  Abila  and  Area 
together,  though  separated  by  so  wide  an  interval^     Coins  of 

•  W.  M.  Thomaoii  in  Biblioth.  Swsra,  672.— Joteplnu  liera  writas  the  name  ia 
ISiS,  PL  16.  Gnek  *Apmmm.    In  Antt  1.  S.  2,  b«  hM 

'  Bearings  from  Tell  *Arka:   Sh^kh  'A^.  Ptolemy  Has ''AfM  («r).  Hierodaa 

Mnhammed  N.  40"*  E.    KoleTlft  in  the  and  Steph.  Byiant  ''A^. 
^am,  N.  W^  W.    'Ai^a,  TiUage,  Rim.        *  Agrippa  al  fint   had  Chalcis ;   Joa. 

Kenn  'A^ilr  E.  S.  £  1^  m.    el-H4kArah  Antt  19.  9.  1,  2.  ih.  20. 6.  2.  Aftenraida 

a  E.  1  m.     Deir  Vtltm  S.  W.  b j  S.  in  A.  D.  62.  he  was  transferred  to  thepro- 

•  Hcb.  ^p'^9 ,  Arkiie,  Gen.  10,  17.  1  ▼»«»§  which  his  father  at  first  poaseasad ; 
Chr.  1,  ir>.  Comp.  Joseph.  Antt  1.  S.  2.  *®  ^^^^^h  others  were  later  added ;  Antt. 
•A/»«^.^«iephns  speak«  rf  another  'AH^  20.  7.  1.  ib.  20.  S.  4.  Bnt  i»^  of  hia 
in  Auher,  tlie  same  with  •Axrnre^,  Antt  territorial  lay  near  the  north  end  of  Lrf>. 
5^  l^  22.  anou,orhad  any  topognphical  oonnectioo 

*  ♦  PUo.  H.  N.  6.  16.     PtoL  Oeogr.  6. 14.     ^?»  *^^  vt  ,  ,- 

•  Joaeoh.  B.  J.  7  6.  1  •  aee  above,  p.        '  Phn.  H.  N.  6.  IS. 
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Area  are  still  extant ;  from  wluch  it  appears^  that  as  early  as 
Yespasian  the  city  was  also  called  Csasarea  of  Lebanon.^  A 
later  Boman  historian  informs  ns,  that  there  was  here  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  an  annual  festival 
was  celebrated  in  his  honour.  It  probably  stood  upon  the  Tell ; 
and  hence  the  columns,  which  now  lie  at  the  southern  base. 
In  this  temple,  on  the  day  of  Alexander's  festival,  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  was  bom  ;  and  received  his  name  from  this 
circumstance.*  Area  was  likewise  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop. 
Early  in  the  fifth  century,  Theodosius  the  younger  made  Bery- 
tus  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  a  new  province ;  to  which 
Byblus,  Botrys,  Tripolis,  Orthosia,  Area,  and  Antaradus,  were 
subordinate  ;  and  bishops  of  Area  are  named  until  the  close  of 
that  century.' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  crusades,  Area  was  stiH  a  strong  for- 
tress and  a  place  of  importance.  In  A.  D.  1099,  the  first  host 
of  the  crusiEulers,  who  under  count  Raimund  of  Toulouse 
marched  fix)m  Antioch  up  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  to  Hums, 
and  thence  by  el-Husn  to  the  coast,  laid  siege  to  Area  without 
success.  The  strength  of  the  fortress  resist^  all  their  efforts.^ 
While  the  army  lay  here  encamped,  occurred  the  &mous  dispute 
about  the  holy  spear,  with  which  it  was  said  the  Saviour's  side 
had  been  pierced.  This  spear  had  been  made  known  at  Antioch 
in  a  vision  to  a  monk,  Peter  Bartholomew ;  and  was  entrusted 
to  the  guardianship  of  count  Raimund.'  As  doubts  arose  and 
became  loud  in  respect  to  its  genuineness,  Peter  proposed  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  fire  in  its  behalf;  and  with  it  in  his  hands 
to  walk  through  the  midst  of  flames.  This  was  done ;  Peter 
and  the  spear  appeared  uninjured,  or  slightly  injured  ;  but  the 
people  in  their  veneration  for  Peter  rushed  upon  him,  tore  oflF  his 
garments  as  relics,  and  otherwise  so  injured  him,  that  he  died 
twelve  days  afterwards  ;  but  whether  from  wounds  received  by  the 
fire,  or  from  injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  is  not  definitely 
related.*     The  result  was  unfevourable  to  the  credit  of  the  holy 

*  CBBsanea  Libani,  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nam-  Assyrians ;  but  the  name  in  Aasyria  oonld 
mor.  III.  p.  360.     Mionnet  M6d.  III.  p.     have  no  reference  to  'Arka. 

683.    Gesen.  Notes  to  Burckhardt,  L  p.  '  Le    Quien  Oriens  Christ    IL    S16, 

620  sq.     Comp.  Anr.  Victor  de  Cajs.  24,  828. 

**cui  dnplex,  CseaarsBa  et  Area,   nomen  *  Wilken   Gesch.  der  Kr.  L  pp.  253, 

est."  256.     Raimnnd  d*  Agiles,  who  was  present, 

*  JSL  Lamprid.  Alexand.  o.  1,  **  Anre-  writes  the  name  Archados^  and  sajs  of  the 
lias  Alexander  nrbe  Arcena  gcnitns."  Ibid,  place  :  "  castmm  mnnitissimom  et  inez- 
c.  5,  **  Alexandri  nomen  accipit,  qaod  in  pugnabile  riribos  hnmanis ;"  Gesta  Dei 
templo  dicato  i^d  Arcenam  urbem  Alex-  per  Fr.  p.  168. 

apdro  Magno  natns  esset ;  quimi  casu  illno         *  Raiin.  d*Ag.  pp.  150-152.     Wilken  L 

die  festo  Alexandri  pater  cum  uxore,  pa-  p.  214  sq. 

triae  solcmnitatifl  implendas  causa,  venisset**         •  Raim.  d'Ag.  pp.  168-171.    WilL  Tyr. 

—According  to  Macrobius  Sat  1.  21,  a  7.  18.     Wilken  ib.  pp.  260-264. 
Venus  Architit  was  worshipped  by  the 
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spear.  After  a  delay  of  more  than  two  months  before  'Arka, 
count  Baunund,  in  consequence  of  the  urgent  desire  of  the 
leaders  and  troops  to  press  on  towards  the  Holy  City,  unwillingly 
yielded  to  their  importunity  and  abandoned  the  siege.' 

'Arka  surrendered  to  count  William  of  Cerdaene  in  A.  D. 
1108  ;*  but  was  captured  by  storm  and  desolated  by  Zenki  in 
A.  D.  1138.'  At  what  time  it  again  came  under  the  power  of 
the  Franks,  is  not  related.  In  A.  D.  1202,  'Arka,  as  slIbo  Tripo- 
lis,  was  laid  utterly  waste  by  an  earthquake.^  The  impetuous 
Bibars  in  1266  seissed  possession  of  the  region  around  Tripolis,  in- 
cluding Area  ;  which  latter  at  the  time  had  jurisdiction  over  fi^y- 
six  villages.'    This  was  some  years  before  the  surrender  of  el-Husn. 

Edrisi  in  the  twelfth  century  describes  'Arka  as  a  populous 
city,  with  much  commerce,  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  with  a 
lofty  citadel,  and  an  extensive  suburb  equally  populous.  It  was 
supplied  with  water  by  canals  from  the  adjacent  river ;  which 
also  served  to  turn  mills  and  to  water  many  vineyards  and  plan- 
tations of  sugar  cane.*  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Abul- 
feda  speaks  of  'Arka  as  a  small  place  with  a  small  fortress  ;  it 
was  then  the  extreme  point  of  the  Pashalik  of  Damascus.^  At 
what  time  and  in  what  way  the  utter  desolation  of  both  city  and 
fortress  took  place,  or  how  the  very  disappearance  of  their  stones 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  we  are  nowhere  informed.  Possibly  the 
Ureer  and  more  valuable  stones  have  been  removed  to  Tripoly, 
and  used  for  building  up  that  city  and  its  castles.  There  is  said 
to  be  a  tradition  of  the  place,  that  'Arka  has  for  centuries  served 
as  a  quarry  for  Tripoly.' 

Of  modem  travellers,  Dr  Shaw,  in  1722,  was  the  first  to 
visit  'Arka  and  bring  it  into  notice.*  Pococke  passed  this  way 
about  1738.  He  mentions  the  river  'Arka,  and  supposes  that  the 
city  must  have  lain  upon  it ;  but  appears  to  have  had  no  further 
idea  of  its  site.'®  No  other  traveller  seems  to  have  heard  of 
'Arka  until  Burckhardt ;  whose  route  we  had  now  followed,  and 
whose  account  is  quite  brief.*'  Mr  Thomson  was  here  in  1846, 
and  has  given  a  ftdler  description.** 

'  Wm  Tjr.  7.  20,  21.    VTUken  L  p.  m  hnndred  feet  in  diameter.    His  aocoant 

2S5  aq.  probabljr  rests  on  some  popnlmr  legend. 

*  iUbert  Aq.  11.  1.  Wilken  H.  p.  202.  Shaw's  TraTe1s»  Lond.  1757,  p.  27a    W. 

*  De  Guignes  Hist,  des  Hnns,  XL  p.  474,  M.  Thomson  in  BiUiodL  Sacra,  1848,  p.  Itf. 
Genu.   Wilken  II.  p.  678.  '  Tah.  Sjr.  ed.  Kfihler,  p.  lia 

*  Wilken  VI.  p.  7.  *  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Saom, 

*  Abulf.  Annid.  ed.  Reiske,  V.  p.  17.  1S48,  p.  16. 

Wilken  de  Bellor.  crno.  Hist  p.  228.    De        *  Travels,  Lond.  1767,  p.  27a 
Gnignes  Hist.  desHmifl,  IV.  pp.  167, 168.  >*  Pococke  IL  L  p.  206. 

*  Edrisi  par  Janbert,  L  p.  867.  This  "  Bnickh.  Trav.  p.  162.  nnrokhndt 
aoooont  of  Edrisi  oontradiets  the  idea  of  heard  (or  the  Nahr  'AkkAr  tm\j  the  bum 
Shaw,  that  the  city  was  supplied  with  Nahr  Khnreibeh ;  and  for  Nahr  'Arka  ha 
water  bj  an  aonedact  fh>m  the  monntain.  writes  Wadj  'Akka. 

Shaw  speaks  of  an  arch  of  this  aqnednot        ^  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  ppi  16-17. 

Vol.  UI.— 4d* 
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The  order  of  the  five  oonndaraUie  ■tmuni  irineh  ifv 
through  the  pbdn  to  the  Bea  north  of  Tripdj.  it  oomelly  #nb 
hw  Pococke.  >  Two  and  a  quarter  honn  fiom  TiipolT  k  the  Bakr 
el-Bfirid  ;  on  the  north  ride  of  which  is  a  Khta^  and  shofm  it  Ihp 
remains  c^  an  extensive  city.*  This  was  ^obaUjr  Oithom ;  tib 
place  of  which  ancient  geographers  do  not  defaitahr  deeoriba^; 
oat  which  appean  to  have  been  ritoated  between  Tripofy  aal 
-'Aika.'  The  next  stream,  a  short  hoar  beyond,  is  tte  Babr 
'Arka;  and  then  Mow  the  Nahr'AkUlr.anhoiiraiidaMf; 
Kahr  el-Eeblr,  one  hoar ;  and  Nahr  Abras,  one  hoar/ 

We  left  the  bridge  of 'Aika  at  8  Vdock,  asceadiBg  Oa  ilssp 
and  high  hank  to  we  plain  beyond.  The  road  kent  wiBDg  lla 
plain,  skirting  the  hills.  At  8.20  the  village  of  tkb  Ddte 
was  on  the  left  upon  a  hill,  half  a  mile  dirtsnt.  At  IJB 
theie  was  a  fork  of  the  road ;  the  ridit  going  op  dwsallf  t» 
Tripol  J,  while  we  took  the  Idft  in  oraer  to  oioas  the  V^m 
•tract  lying  east  of  Jebel  Torhol  between  it  and  LafaaMa 
From  the  fork  Tell  'Aika  boie  E.  N.  E.  Jnat  beyosid  tta 
fork  was  a  small  Wady  and  brook,  known  as  Wady  Bflddi^ 
from  a  village  ritoated  half  an  hoar  higher  op  on  *"~  ^—^ 
and  not  in  sig^t  This  villafle.  is  the  seat  of  govanunt 
the  district  At  9  o'clock  there  was  another  amaDar 
Wady  J&mite ;  and  these  streamlets  became  now  ao 
coming  from  the  hills  and  watering  the  plain,  that  I  oaaisiii 
note  ^em.  A  village,  Bifanln,  was  cloae  on  onr  left  at.SLMiL 
The  road  we  wero  now  on,  led  also  to  Tripoly ;  hcoice  at  9.S9 
we  left  it,  and  went  on  8.  lO""  W.  over  the  skirts  of  the  Ulk 
At  9.40  we  struck  the  brow  of  the  deep  vaUey  of  tiie  Nshr 
Band  ;  and  descending,  forded  the  stream  at  9.^.  The  cnnsat 
was  deep  and  very  rapid,  roshing  over  a  stony  bottom.  Ov 
guide's  young  donkey  was  nearly  swept  away ;  and  came  oal 
looking  much  like  a  drowned  rat.  The  stream  was  thio^r 
skirted  with  oleanders.  It  is  said  to  have  a  greater  qnantilj  Of 
water  at  this  season  of  the  year,  than  at  any  other.  There  was 
now  twice  as  much  water  in  it,  as  in  the  Eeblr.  The  sooice  ii 
said  to  be  at  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Lebanon,  ahoie 
the  large  village  of  St.  Here  is  a  large  fountain,  called  NdNt* 
el-Mas-htir,  supplied  by  the  melting  snow,  and  very  GopioQs  in 
spring  and  early  summer.  Our  guide  professed  to  be  aUe  to  see 
and  point  out  to  us  the  foaming  stream  as  it  issaed  fiom  the 

'  Vol  II.  I  pp.  804,  S05.  Area,  AntanidiiiL  LeQniniOriwiCkfat 

*  W.  M.  Thomaon,  ib.  p.  14.  11.816.    S«e  abovv,  p.  SSa 

'  The  nx  citiet  Msigned  to  the  new  ec-  *  W.  Bl   ThamMn  In  BIWoA.    Ste. 

clesiastii-ml  provboe  orBeiytot  eftabHahed  184a,  p.  14.    Also  in  Miaa  Henlil»  IMU 


and^r  Theododus  the  joanger,  are  named  n.  97. — Matmdrell  wrongly  plapoa  Ai 
in  tho  following  order,  beffiuuing  from  the  Nahr  Abrat  loath  of  tba  Kablr ;  Jwm^ 
Bonth  :  Byblos,  Botryi,  TVipoUs,  Oithoda,     March  Sth. 
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foantain.  Flowing  to  the  Nahr  el-Bfirid,  it  makes  the  liyer 
twice  as  large  at  that  season,  as  it  is  later  in  summer  and  in 
winter.  Nahr  el-B&rid  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district 
of  'Akk&r.» 

After  crossing  the  stream,  we  turned  up  the  left  bank  for  a 
little^  ascending  gradually  to  the  top.  At  10.20  the  village  Dir- 
hala  was  opposite  to  us,  on  the  high  right  bank  of  the  stream. 
At  10.30  we  came  out  upon  the  higher  plateau  or  plain,  lying 
between  Jebel  Turbul  on  the  right,  and  Lebanon  on  the  left. 
It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  rollmg  ;  but  in  general  well  culti- 
vated. Our  course  was  now  about  south,  tfebel  Turbul  thus 
fies  between  Lebanon  and  the  sea ;  and  a  like  ridge,  though 
much  lower,  runs  on  south  of  Tripoly.*  Between  this  ridge  and 
Lebanon  lies  the  higher  and  long  plain  on  which  we  were  now 
entering,  stretching  &r  to  the  south,  and  cut  through  by  the 
Eadlsha  near  Zuffharta.  The  width  is  in  general  from  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours. 

At  10.45  the  village  of  Turbul  was  visible  about  southwest, 
lying  on  the  northeastern  end  of  the  high  summit  of  Jebel  Tvi^ 
bul,  to  which  it  gives  name  ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  short  two  hours 
distant.  Kefreiya  was  said  to  lie  in  the  same  direction,  at  the 
foot  of  Jebel  Turbul,  about  one  hour  distant,  though  not  in  sig^t 
frcnn  our  road.  At  10.55  there  was  a  fountam,  'Ain  'Adweh, 
near  the  village  'Adweh,  which  lies  a  little  southwest.  Our  road 
continued  over  the  hiffh  tract,  which  thus  occupies  the  water- 
shed between  the  B&nd  and  the  Eadisha.  On  our  left,  along 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountain,  was  a  depression  or  lower  plain, 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  From  its  northern  part  a  short 
Wady  runs  off  ^northwest  to  the  Bftrid  ;  while  from  its  southern 
part  a  large  Wady  goes  southwest  to  a  branch  of  the  Kadlsha^ 
At  11.30  we  came  to  the  brow  of  this  latter,  the  deep  Wady  HA- 
Iftn,  running  southwest.  We  descended  into  it  obliquely,  and 
reached  its  plain  at  11.45.  At  12  o'clock  the  village  HfilAn 
was  on  the  right  bank  just  above  us.  The  valley  gradually 
opens  out  into  a  lower  plain.  At  12.10  we  stopped  for  lunch  at 
the  fountains  and.  plane  trees  of  'Aytln  'Ashfish  ;  a  village  of  the 
same  name  lying  a  few  minutes  towards  the  southwest. 

Setting  off  again  at  1.30,  we  once  more  found  ourselves  on  a 
great  road  leading  to  Tripoly  ;  and  going,  after  a  time,  W.  8.  W. 
We  were  now  in  an  open  plain^  on  the  level  of  the  Kadtsha ; 
one  of  its  branches  being  on  our  left.  At  2  o'clock  the  village 
Erdeh  was  at  our  left  hand,  some  forty  rods  distant,  on  a  low 

'  Shaw  erronaoiulj  ragards  the  Nahr  Leopardorum^   "Leopard  mooDtaiii,*  of 

d-BArid  at  the  anoient  Ekrotherna ;  Trar.  the  centuries  after  the  crusades ;  Brooudw 

p.  271.  a  2.  p.  17L    Da  la  Boqoe  IL  p.  6. 

*  Jehel  Turhul  seems  to  he  the  JToiu 
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Tell,  with  the  meadows  of  the  Nahr  Besha'in  beyond  it.  Here 
we  turned  off  again  from  the  Tripoly  road,  in  order  to  paas 
across  directly  to  Zugharta.  At  2.25  we  struck  and  forded  the 
Nahr  Resha'in,  the  large  northern  branch  of  the  Eadisha,  which 
comes  down  meandering  from  the  northeast,  where  it  issues  from 
the  mountain.  Od  its  southern  bank  we  ascended  a  little  into 
the  village  of  Zugharta,  on  a  plain,  at  2.30.  Here,  after  all  our 
efforts,  we  were  but  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  Tripoly  I 

Zugharta  is  a  large  village  on  the  great  road  fix)m  Tripoly  to 
Ehden  and  the  cedars.  There  is  in  it  an  open  public  place  of 
good  size  ;  and  there  are  some  good  houses.  Many  of  the  people 
of  Ehden  have  houses  and  gardens  in  this  village,  and  pass  heie 
the  winter  months.     Their  houses  were  now  shut  up. 

Our  course  was  now  along  the  great  road  leading  from  Tripoly 
up  the  mountain  to  the  cedars.  After  some  delay  we  set  off 
again  at  3  o'clock,  going  at  first  S.  S.  E.  over  an  open  country 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  At  3.30  the  village  Kefr 
Hata  was  on  the  road  ;  and  we  descended  into  a  fertile  valley 
with  a  little  stream,  called  Wady  el-Ehfilidiyeh.  Ascending 
again  we  struck  in  a  few  minutes  the  right  bank  of  Wady  Ju'ait, 
with  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  the  middle  and  smaller  branch 
of  the  Eadisha.  Here  too  was  a  long  canal  for  irrigation.  At 
4.05  we  were  opposite  the  village  Kefr  Y  &shit,  situated  on  the  ISA 
and  steep  southern  bank  of  the  valley,  half  a  mile  distant  We 
now  crossed  the  stream,  and  climbed  very  obliquely  along  the 
steep  declivity.  The  Wady  here  issues  from  its  deep  gorge,  in  the 
lower  ridge  of  Lebanon.  At  4.30  there  was  a  village  on  the 
steep  rocky  slope  overagainst  us,  Mirh  Kefr  SQffh&biyeh,  half  a 
mile  distant.  Just  south  of  this  village,  the  chasm  makes  almost 
a  right  angle  ;  and  runs  up  east  through  the  first  ridge  as  a  still 
narrower  and  more  precipitous  ravine.  We  now  rose  out  of  the 
valley,  and  began  to  ascend  the  ridge  on  the  south  of  the  chasm  ; 
having  on  our  right  at  4.40  the  village  of  'Arjis,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  on  a  low  hill,  and  separated  from  us  by  a  deep 
valley.  At  4.50  Bnesh'ain  was  below  us  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
our  right.  At  5  o'clock  the  large  village  Dfireiya  was  on  our 
right,  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  distant.  On  the  summit 
of  a  hill  just  east  of  D&reiya  was  the  convent  of  M&r  Ya'kob  ; 
and  farther  east,  on  the  declivity  of  the  same  hiU,  was  the  village 
Kerm  Seddeh.  Still  a  little  fiirther  east,  and  lower,  lay  Matr& 
Btdus.  We  now  came  out  upon  the  first  plateau  or  terrace  of 
the  mountain,  narrow,  rocky,  and  uneven.  Thus  fer  our  course 
since  crossing  the  Nahr  Jii'ait  had  been  about  south. 

From  this  spot  we  looked  out  upon  the  sea  ;  and  had  a  full 
view  over  the  level  tract  lying  between  the  low  ridge  along  the 
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coasts  called  Jebel  Eflla'/  and  the  base  of  Lebanon.  It  was  here 
not  less  than  two  hours  broad  ;  but  grows  narrower  towards  the 
south ;  in  which  direction,  after  six  or  eisht  hours,  the  lower 
lidgc  and  the  spurs  of  Lebanon  run  together.'  The  travellei^ 
who  in  passing  along  the  shore  south  of  Tripoly  supposes  himself 
to  be  journeying  along  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  is  quite  mistaken. 
North  of  Tripoli  the  low  ridge  rises  into  the  higher  and  broader 
Jebel  Turbul ;  between  which  and  Lebanon,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  level  tract  is  also  continued  ;  though  it  is  there  less  broad. 

Our  path  now  turned  easterly  across  the  uneven  plateau.  On 
our  right  was  a  Wady,  and  beyond  it  the  village  Sib'al,  a  mile 
distant.  East  of  this,  and  on  the  high  brow  oi  the  next  ridg9| 
was  perched  the  village  of  AitCL*  At  the  same  time  the  village 
Mizy&ra  was  on  our  left,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  beyond  a 
Wady  ;  and  east  of  it,  on  higher  ground,  was  Humeis.*  At 
0.50  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  next  ascent ;  and  entered  a  deep 
wild  gorge,  called  Wady  Qeirtna,  running  up  southeast  throu^ 
the  ridge.  We  crossed  its  channel,  now  dry,  which  passes  down 
westward  on  the  south  of  our  road  ;  and  began  to  climb  along 
its  southwestern  side  with  great  difficulty.  Indeed  the  way  was 
in  some  parts  almost  impassable  ;  and  we  both  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  worst  we  had  met  with  in  Lebanon  or  in  all  Palestine. 
We  were,  however,  already  well  nigh  beat  out ;  having  been  to 
day  nearly  twelve  hours  in  the  sf^dle.  Finding  that  we  could 
not  reach  Ehden,  as  we  had  intended,  until  quite  late,  we 
stopped  at  6.40,  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  very  toilsome  ascent ; 
and  turning  off  fix)m  the  road  a  few  rods  to  the  right,  we  en- 
camped at  a  sweet  little  fountain,  called  'Ain  Heirttna.  Her^ 
in  the  deepest  solitude,  this  spring  of  the  purest  water  has  served 
to  refresh  many  ;  it  has  a  little  spout  and  a  smaU  trough  be- 
neath. Several  people  showed  themselves  round  about ;  and  wo- 
men came  for  water.  They  were  said  to  be  from  Aitt ;  and 
were  here  to  watch  the  fields  of  grain.  From'  them  our  servants 
obtained  milk. 

The  recollections  of  this  evening  are  among  the  most  delight- 
ftd  of  my  whole  journey.  We  had  all  day,  till  4  o'clock,  phxMed 
our  way  along  the  sultry  plains  of  the  coast,  beneath  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  a  Syrian  summer's  sun ;  but  now  we  had  ascended 
to  an  elevation  of  some  four  thousand  feet,  and  the  cool  evening 
breezes  of  Lebanon  were  both  iavigorating  and  exhilarating. 
We  could  overlook  the  mountain  slopes  below  us,  with  the  dark 

>  Bnrckhardt  pp.  172,  17a  1^  m.   MatrAn  Bftlu  S.  S.  W.  2  m.   SibU 

*  Thift  plain  extonds  wath  at  far  at  to    S.  S.  £.  1  m. 

'Amji^n  ;  I>r  De  Forest,  Ma.  notes.  Comp.         *  Bearing!  at  5.40 :  Sfl>*al  S.  W.  1  m 
Borvkhanlt  pp.  172,  176  so.  Ait6  S.  by  E.  li  m.    Miij&ra  N.  40'*  & 

*  Bearings  &t  5.  15 :  Direfya  W.hjS,     li  m.    HuxneisN.  00*  E.  1  m. 
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sea  beyond  ;  and  could  trace  the  port  of  Tripoly  and  the  manj 
islets  stretching  off  into  the  sea.  Tripoly  itself  was  hidden  l^ 
the  hills.  The  sun  set  in  splendour  ;  and  we  sat,  during  the 
glorious  twilight  and  evenings  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  mag- 
nificent scene.* 

Wednesday^  June  IQth. — The  cool  air  of  the  mountain  had 
given  us  a  night  of  refreshing  sleep.  We  set  off  at  7.25  ;  and 
had  still  a  steep  ascent  of  about  fifteen  minutes.  Here  and 
below,  the  northern  side  of  the  gorge  is  a  precipice  of  naked  rock, 
having  the  strata  dislocated  and  nearly  perpendicular.  We  soon 
came  out  of  the  chasm,  and  continued  to  ascend  gradually  over 
open  ground  ;  a  high,  rocky,  isolated  point  being  on  our  right. 
At  7.55  a  path  went  off  on  the  left  to  the  Maronite  convent  of 
M&r  Antdnus  el-KQzheiya.*  Ten  minutes  later  we  came  out  on 
a  high  plateau,  a  tract  of  land  uneven  and  broken,  but  cultivated ; 
having  on  the  south  the  deep  gorge  of  Bsherreh  with  the  stream 
Abu  'Aly,  the  main  branch  of  the  Kadlsha  ;  and  extending  for 
an  hour  or  two  towards  the  north.  To  this  plateau  may  be  said 
to  belong  the  tract  quite  to  the  cedars.  Here  we  fell  in  with 
several  purling  rills,  brought  down  from  the  fountain  of  Ehden. 
Our  course  was  about  S.  S.  E.  Some  of  the  fields  of  wheat 
afforded  little  promise ;  but  others  again  were  fine,  almost  as 
good  as  in  the  plains  below.  They  were  however  not  yet  ready  for 
harvest ;  and  would  not  be  ripe  enough  under  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  silk-harvest  of  the  mountain  was  equally  behind  that  of  the 
plains.  As  we  approached  Ehden  we  came  upon  a  field  of  pota- 
tos ;  the  first  I  had  seen  in  Syria,  and  which  I  saw  only  at  this 
elevation,  in  the  highest  cultivated  parts  of  Lebanon.  It  was 
laid  out  in  beds,  and  regularly  irrigated.* 

We  came  at  8.35  to  the  village  of  Ehden,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  northwestern  border  of  a  deep  gulf  running  southwest  to 
that  of  the  Kadlsha.  The  village  stands  also  at  the  northw:estem 
outer  edge  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which  sur- 
round the  cedars  ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  lofty  spur,  which  pro- 
jects westwards  fix)m  the  great  upper  ridge  to  form  that  amphi- 
theatre. It  lies  on  a  slope  facing  the  south,  at  an  elevation  of 
4750  English  feet  above  the  sea.*  Here  is  an  abundance  of 
water  for  every  purpose,  coming  from  a  copious  fountain  ten 
minutes  east  of  the  village.     There  are  many  vineyards ;  and 

^  Bearings  at  *Ain  Heiriina :    Tripoly,         '  Burckhardt  io  1810  speaks  of  the  po- 

the  Mina,  N.  25"  W.    Zugharta  N.  20'  W.  tato  as  cultivated  in  this  region ;  Trav.  p. 

•  Said  to  be  two  hours  distant  from  22.     According  to  Seetzen  the  cultiyation 

Ehden.     The  convent  has  a  small  printing  of  it  began  not  lonff  before  1805  ;  ReiK, 

office  ;  and  prints  prayer  books  in  Arabic  L  p.  1G4.     It  was  singular  to  see  the  po- 

with  Syrian  letters.    See  Seetzen  in  Zach*s  tato  thus  treated  as  a  delicate  garden  vege- 

Mon.  Corr.  XVI.  p.  655.     Burckh.  Trav.  p.  table.     See  below,  p.  596. 
22.    0.  V.  Uichter  p.  1 10  sq.    Ritter  XVIL         *  According  to  Schubert,  HL  p.  366 ;  i 

p.  664.     See  in  VoL  II.  p.  607.  [iil  460.]  e.  4454  Paris  feet 
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figs  and  apricots  flourish  well  There  was  also  fine  shade  from 
many  noble  walnut  trees.  The  people  seemed  thrifty  and  well 
off,  and  there  was  no  begging.  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
many  families  make  their  winter  residence  in  Zugharta.  The 
p^ple  were  very  civiL  We  were  detained  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  have  our  horses  shod. 

Ehden  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Maronite 
scholar,  Gabriel  Sionita,  the  editor  of  the  Syrian  version  in  the 
Paris  Polyglot.  It  was  also  formerly  the  seat  of  a  Maronite 
bishop.^  South  of  Ehden,  beyond  the  adjacent  gulf,  was  the 
village  Kefr  Sa'&b  ;  and  stUl  lower  down,  also  on  the  further  side, 
that  of  Ban. 

Leaving  Ehden  at  9.15  we  passed  on  in  a  southeast  course, 
having  the  fountain  on  our  left ;  and  kept  along  the  border  of 
the  gvdf,  which  has  its  b^innine  towards  the  northeast,  under 
the  adjacent  mountain.  At  9.30  we  crossed  the  valley  and  its 
stream,  here  merely  a  wild  sheet  of  white  foam,  coming  down 
southwest  from  a  fountain  at  the  Maronite  convent  M&r  Serkis, 
situated  just  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  on  our  left.'  We  now  continued  to  ascend  gradually 
along  this  high  basin,  having  on  our  left  the  lofty  spur  running 
out  from  the  great  upper  ndge  of  Lebanon  ;  this  spur  being 
here  a  thousand  feet  high  or  more  above  the  basin,  with  py- 
ramidal clifi  along  the  top,  and  becoming  higher  and  hi^er 
towards  the  east.  On  our  right  was  a  low  ridge  between  us  and 
the  gulf  of  the  Eadisha  ;  through  the  breaks  in  which  we  could 
see  the  lofty  dorsal  ridge  beyond,  with  its  snows. 

We  came  at  10.30  to  the  eastern  end  of  this  basin  ;  and 
crossing  a  low  saddle,  continued  to  wind  our  way  among  rocky 
hills.  Among  these  we  passed  a  fountain  called  'Ain  el-Bakarah. 
At  10.50  we  had  a  view  down  a  deep  cleft  into  thfe  gulf  of  the 
Kadisha,  a  monstrous  gorge,  having  five  villages  in  sight  on  its 
southern  brow,  and  Bsherreh  lower  down  on  the  side  next  us. 
We  still  kept  along  upon  and  among  the  hills.  At  11.10  there 
was  a  fine  fountain  at  the  base  of  a  ledge  of  rocks ;  from  one 
orifice  issued  a  spout  of  water  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  and  others 
just  below  were  boiling  up  quite  strongly.  It  is  called  'Ain  en- 
Nebat ;  its  stream  runs  or  rather  shoots  down  to  the  Eadisha. 

*  Le  Qaien  Orient  Chritt.  III.  91-9a^  hardt,  L  p.  493 ;  copied  oko  bj  Rittei^ 
That  it  should  accord  with  the  lemrning  XVII.  p.  650.  The  two  munee  (one  or 
and  taste  of  Maronite  monksi  to  oonfoond    them  with  *Ain)  hare  no  relation  to  eaok 

Skden  or  £hedtn(.OJt>\)  with  B<kn  ^'       ^,  c  »  , 

,  .  vy*^^       ,.         ^        *  On  this  oooTant,  see  Seetaan,  KOam 

(rjy).  *»*  wg*^  >'  »•  ^  ParaduuM  of  I  p.  178,    i  ^j^  it  to  be  the  sama 

ancient  writers,  is  not  surprising;  see  above,  which  Pooocke  mentions  in  1789  as  tha 

p.  556.     Bat  that  the  same  error  should  convent  of  St.  Sergina,  belonging,  as  ha 

be  committed  by  a  scholar  like  G^esenius,  supposed,  to  the  Latin  Carmemiss ;  IL  L  pi. 

it  lets  excusable ;  see  his  Notes  on  Burckf-  lOL 
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We  cotild  now  see  the  road  from  Ba'albek  coining  down  over  the 
lofty  and  naked  ridge  of  Lehanon,  a  little  south  of  the  cedarsi. 

At  last  we  fell  into  the  great  road  from  Bsherreh  ;  having, 
as  I  suppose,  followed  a  less  usual  path  from  Ehden,  at  least  for 
a  part  of  the  way.  We  now  kept  along  for  a  time  on  the  brink 
of  the  great  chasm ;  and  then  more  to  the  left.  We  reached 
the  cedars  at  12  o'clock,  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
road.  Here  we  rested  for  three  hours,  beneath  these  shades  of 
solemn  grandeur,  embosomed  among  the  loftiest  heigjits  of 
Lebanon. 

The  cedars,  which  still  bear  their  ancient  name,'  stand  mostly 
upon  four  small  contiguous  rocky  knolls,  within  a  compass  of  less 
than  forty  rods  in  diameter.  They  form  a  thick  forest,  without 
underbrush.  The  older  trees  have  each  several  trunks,  and  thus 
spread  themselves  widely  around ;  but  most  of  the  others  are 
cone-like  in  form,  and  do  not  throw  out  their  boughs  laterally 
to  any  great  extent.  Some  few  trees  stand  alone  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  grove ;  and  one  especially,  on  the  south,  is  large 
and  very  beautifiiL  With  this  exception,  none  of  the  trees 
came  up  to  my  ideal  of  the  graceful  beauty  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  such  as  I  had  formerly  seen  it  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  Some  of  the  older  trees  are  already  much  broken ;  and 
will  soon  be  wholly  destroyed.  The  fashion  is  now  coming  into 
vogue,  to  have  articles  made  of  this  wood  for  sale  to  travellers  ; 
and  it  is  also  burned  as  fuel  by  the  few  people  that  here  pass 
the  summer.  These  causes  of  destruction,  though  gradual  in 
their  operation,  are  nevertheless  sure.  Add  to  this  the  circum- 
stance, that  travellers,  in  former  years,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
present  time,)  have  been  shameless  enough  to  cause  large  spots 
to  be  hewn  smooth  on  the  trunks  of  some  of  the  noblest  trees 
in  order  to  inscribe  their  names.  The  two  earliest  which  I  saw 
were  Frenchmen ;  one  was  dated  in  1791.' — The  wood*of  the 
cedar,  Finus  cednts,  is  white,  with  a  pleasant,  but  not  strong 
odour  ;  *  and  bears  no  comparison,  in  beauty  or  fragrance,  with 
the  common  red  cedar  of  America,  Juniperua  Virginiana, 

I  made  no  attempt  to  count  the  trees.  Probably  no  two 
persons  would  fully  agree  in  respect  to  the  old  ones,  or  in  the 
number  of  the  whole.  Yet  I  should  be  disposed  to  concur  in 
the  language  of  Burckhardt,  who  says  :  "  Of  the  oldest  and  best 
looking  trees  I  counted  eleven  or  twelve  ;  twenty-five  very  large 
ones  ;  about  fifly  of  middling  size  ;  and  more  than  three  hun- 
dred smaller  and  young  ones."  *     Yet  there  is  no  room  to  doubt, 

*  Heb.  T1X,  Arab,  v  J  ,  Art,  differ  fro™  white  deal  In  appearance ;"  TL 

))  Lp.  104. 

Irby  and  Mangles  noticed  the  date  of  4  Trav.   p.    19.       This    was  in    ISia 

1(>40;  Travels  p.  210.  [65.]  Scetzen  in  1805  gives  the  number  of  the 

'  Pococke  says :  **  The  wood  does  not  largest  trees  at  fourteen ;    Reisen  I   p^ 
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bat  ihat  daring  the  last  tliree  centuries  the  number  of  earlier 
trees  has  dimmished  by  nearly  or  quite  one  half ;  while  the 
younger  growth  has  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  sprung  up  during 
that  intervaL  Btlsclung  enumerates  by  name  no  less  than 
twenty-six  travellers  between  A.  D.  1550  and  1755,  from  P. 
Belon  to  Stephen  Schulz,  who  had  described  and  counted  the 
trees  ; '  and  since  that  time  the  number  of  like  descriptions  has 
probably  been  hardly  less  than  twice  as  many.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  number  of  old  trees  is  variously  given  as  from 
twenty-ei^ht  to  twenty-three  ;  in  the  seventeenth,  from  twenty- 
firar  to  sixteen;  in  the  eighteenth,  from  twenty  to  fifteen.' 
After  the  lapse  of  another  century,  the  number  of  the  oldest 
trees,  as  we  have  seen,  is  now  reduced  to  about  a  dozen.  All  this 
marb  a  gradual  process  of  decay ;  and  it  also  marks  the  diffi- 
culty of  exact  enumeration.  This  is  rightly  ascribed  by  Ftkrer, 
and  also  by  Dandini,  to  the  fieust,  that  many  of  the  trees  have 
two  or  more  stems ;  and  were  thus  reckoned  difierently  by 
different  travellers,  sometimes  as  one  tree,  and  sometimes  as  two 
or  more.'  All  the  travellers  of  the  sixteenth  century  speak  only 
of  the  old  trees ;  they  nowhere  mention  any  young  ones. 
Bauwolf,  himself  a  botanist,  seems  to  say  expressly,  that  he 
•ought  for  younger  trees,  without  being  able  to  find  any.*  If 
this  be  so,  it  would  appear,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
remaining  ancient  trees,  perhaps  none  of  those,  which  now  make 
up  the  grove,  can  be  regarded  as  reaching  back  in  age  more  than 
three  hundred  years.' 

In  the  minds  of  the  common  people  an  air  of  sanctity  is 
thrown  around  the  grove,  the  river,  and  the  region.  The  an- 
cient trees  are  sacred,  as  coming  down  from  the  times  of 
Scripture  and  Solomon  ;  and  the  river  which  has  its  source  near 

ie9.  In  1848  Dr  WiUon  connted  twolvv  of  dinl.  Par.  1675,  p.  83w     DaQdini  tajt,  tliat 

tl»  anoiaiit  treei,  not  standing  together ;  while  he  ooanted  23  treea,  another  person 

and  of  joonger  growth  three  himdrad  and  of  the  oompanj  made  oat  hat  21.    Hence 

twenty-fhe ;  Lands  of  the  Bihle  IL  p.  889.  it  was  a  matter  of  popolar  belief^  that 

The  latest  account  (1853)  makes  foor  hon-  thej  ooold  not  he  ooanted  correotlj ;  that 

died  in  aQ ;  of  which  twelre  are  spoken  of  ia,  that  no  two  persons  would  CTer  make 

•sthe  Uugest;  Ritter  XVU.  p.  649.  out  the  same  numher ;  ibid. 

*  Baschmg  Erdbeschr.  XL  i.  p.  814.  «  Rauwolf  p.  280:   *«So  bin  ich  anch 

*  Thus  Belon  about  1550  has  28 ;  F&rer  femer  aoff  dem  Plats  umbher  gangea, 
In  1556  about  25 ;  Rauwolf  in  1575  has  mich  nach  andem  jungen  waiter  umhio- 
24  and  two  others,  the  boughs  of  which  sehen ;  hab  aber  keine,  die  hemacher 
woe  broken  off  by  age ;  Dandini  in  1596  wachsen,  finden  mdgen.* 

baf28.— Inl682Rogerhas22;D'Anrieaz  *  So  far  as  it  respects  this  partaeukr 

in  1C60  has  28 ;  in  1688  De  la  Roqne  has  grove,  the  foUowing  note  of  Mr  Bartlett  is 

90 ;  and  in  1696  Maundrall  has  onbr  16.  probablj  correct :  "  So  neariy  has  the  ce- 

— Korte  in  1788  counted  18,  rwj  M  and  dar  disappeared  from  Lebanon,  that  there 

larce ;  Pocooke  about  1789  fbond  fifteen,  are  scattered  about  the  environs  of  London, 

and  one  recentlj  overturned  bj  the  wind ;  within  twenty  miles  distance,  far  more  of 

while  Steph.  Schuls  saw  twenty.    Btisehing  these  beautiful  trees,  than  exist  upon  their 

L  a  original  and  poetic  soil**     Walks  about 

'  Filrsr  p.  102  Lat  p.  294  Oarm.   Dan-  Jems.  p.  22.  Compi  Ritter  XVIL  p.  647  si|. 
Vol.  111.-50 
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by  is  sacred,  and  is  called  el-Kadisha.^  In  former  centnries, 
the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites  imposed  various  ecclesiastical 
penalties,  and  even  excommunication,  on  any  Christian  who 
should  cut  or  injure  the  sacred  trees  ;  •  and  the  story  is  recorded, 
that  when  some  Muslims,  who  were  pasturing  in  the  vicinity, 
were  so  hardened  and  impious  as  to  cut  some  of  the  trees,  they 
were  punished  on  the  spot  by  the  loss  of  their  flocks.*  In  fonner 
times,  too,  the  Maronites  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  in  the 
sacred  grove  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration  ;  when  the 
patriarch  himself  officiated,  and  said  mass  before  a  rude  altar  of 
stones/  This  law  and  these  ceremonies  are  to  a  certain  extent 
continued  at  the  present  day  ;  *  and  the  influence  of  them  un- 
questionably has  been  great  upon  the  popular  mind.  The  rude 
altars  of  stones  have  in  our  day  been  superseded  by  a  Maronite 
chapel ;  built  within  the  last  ten  years.*  Several  persons  were 
residing  here  during  summer  in  connection  with  the  chapel ;  but 
we  did  not  learn  what  services  were  held  in  it.  A  part  of  the 
object  of  these  persons  seemed  to  be  to  wait  on  travellers,  or  to 
supply  their  wants  ;  and  thus  gain  a  claim  for  bakhshish.  A 
monk  brought  us  wine  for  sale  ;  and  seemed  disappointed,  when 
we  declined  the  traffic. 

The  cedars  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  position,  than 
for  their  age  and  size.  The  amphitheatre  in  which  they  are 
situated  is  of  itself  a  great  temple  of  nature,  the  most  vast  and 
magnificent  of  all  the  recesses  of  Lebanon.  The  lofty  dorsal 
ridge  of  the  mountain,  as  it  approaches  from  the  south,  trends 
slightly  towards  the  east  for  a  time  ;  and  then,  after  resuming 
its  former  direction,  throws  oflF  a  spur  of  equal  altitude  towards 
the  west,  which  sinks  down  gradually  into  the  ridge  terminating 
at  Ehden.  This  ridge  sweeps  round  so  as  to  become  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  main  ridge  ;  thus  forming  an  immense  recess  or 
amphitheatre,  approaching  to  the  horse-shoe  form  ;  surrounded 
by  the  loftiest  ridges  of  Lebanon,  which  rise  still  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  above  it,  and  arc  partly  covered  with  snowa  In 
the  midst  of  this  amphitheatre  stand  the  cedars,  utterly  alone, 
with  not  a  tree  besides,  nor  hardly  a  green  thing  in  sight.  ^The 
amphitheatre  fronts  towards  the  west ;  and,  as  seen  from  the 
cedars,  the  snows  extend  round  from  south  to  north.  The 
extremities  of  the  arc,  in  front,  bear  from  the  cedars  southwest 
and  northwest.     High  up  in   the  recess  the  deep  precipitous 

'  Dandini,  VoyEge  du  Mont  Liban,  Par.  M6m.  II.  p.  408 ;  bo  too  Sectzen,  Reisen  L 

1675,  pp.  83,  84.  p.  168. 

*  De  la  Roque,  I.  p.  71.     D'Arvieux,         »  Seetzen,    Reisen    I.    pp.    167,    168. 
Mem.  IL  pp.  414,  416.  Zach's  Monatl.  Corr.  1806,  Xm.  p.  549. 

»  Dandini,  p.  84.  •  When  Dr  Wilson  was  here  in  1848,  a 

*  Dandini,  p.  83.   De  la  Roque,  I.  p.  72.     monk  begged  aid  for  the  erection  of  an 
D*Arvieux  speaks  of  several  such  altars;     oratory;  Lands  etc  II.  pp.  389,  890. 
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chasm  of  the  Eadisha  has  its  beginniDg  ;  the  wildest  and 
grandest  of  all  the  gorges  of  Lebanon/ 

The  elevation  of  the  cedars  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Boss- 
egger  and  Schubert  at  6000  Paris  feet,  equivalent  to  6400 
English  feet.'  The  peaks  of  Lebanon  above  rise  nearly  3000 
feet  higher.' 

Besides  the  natural  'j^race  and  beauty  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non, which  still  appear  in  the  trees  of  middle  age,  though  not  in 
the  more  ancient  patriarchs,  there  is  associated  with  this  grove 
a  feeling  of  veneration,  as  tiie  representative  of  those  forests  of 
Lebanon  so  celebrated  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  the  sacred 
writers  the  cedar  was  the  noblest  of  trees,  the  monarch  of  the 
vegetable  kmgdom.  Solomon  '^  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar 
tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hysscm  that  springeth  out 
of  the  wall''  *  To  the  prophets  it  was  the  mvourite  emblem  for 
greatness,  splendour,  and  majesty  ;  hence  kings  and  nobles,  the 
pillars  of  society,  are  everywhere  cedars  of  Lebanon.'  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  the  splendid  description,  by  Ezekiel,  of 
the  Assyrian  power  and  glory.' — Hence  too,  in  connection  with  its 
durability  and  fragrance,  it  was  regarded  as  the  most  precious 
of  all  wood,  and  was  employed  in  costly  buildings,  for  ornament 
and  luxury.  Li  Solomon's  temple  the  beams  of  the  roof,  as  also 
the  boards^  and  the  ornamental  work,  were  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non ;^  and  it  was  likewise  used  in  the  later  temple  of  Zerub- 
babd.'  David's  pfiaoe  was  built  with  cedar ; '  and  so  laviidilj 
was  this  costly  wood  employed  in  one  of  Solomon's  palaces,  that 
it  is  called  ^^  tiie  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon."  ^'  As  a  matter 
of  luxury,  also,  the  cedar  was  sometimes  used  fpr  idols,  ^'  and  for 
the  masts  of  ships.''  In  like  manner,  the  cedar  was  highly 
prized  among  heathen  nations.    It  was  employed  in  the  con- 

'  Irbj  and  MaxuAm  compare  the  amphi-  '  Ron^gger  L  p.  718.    Sdraberi  IIL  p^ 

tiieatreto«th«TitooftheDiTeiiiSaT07,  865. 

■ad  its  Pont  de  CheYret  ;*  this  I  have  not  *  See  abore,  p.  547. 

•een.    Thej  also  compare  it  with  **the  *  1  K.  4,  88;  oomn.  Jndg.  9,  15.   S  K. 

Appenines  at  the  back  of  Genoa  f^  but  this  14.9.    Ps.  29,  5.    104,16. 

doesnotttrikemeaaagoodparaUelTraTels  ^  la.  3,  la   14,  8.   87,  24.   Jer.  22,  28. 

pp.  209,  210  [65.]    CompL  Sohnbert  lU.  Ei.  17,  22.    Zech.  11, 1.  ete. 

p.  860.     D'Arvienx  ipeakf  of  the  amphi-  '  Ea.  81,  8-^. 

theatre  as  a  orescent,  eroiiiaiU;  M6m.  XL  *  1  K.  6,  9.  10 ;  oompw  5,  6.  8.  10.     I 

pw  415.  Dr  Wilson,  coming  fhimB«*albek,  Cbr.  22,  4. 

when  on  the  smnmit  of  the  ridge  over  the  '  Ezra  8,  7. 

cedars,  and  looking  down  upon  them,  writes  *  2  Sam.  5, 11.  7,  2;  comp.  Jer.  22, 14. 

tims :  **  A  crreat  qnadrangnlar  opening  in  15. 

the  ranse  was  bel'ore  ns  to  the  west     We  i*  1  K.  7,  2.  10,  17. 

observed,  running  down  the  middle  of  this  "  la  44,  14.     Plin  VL  N.  18.  IL 

opening,  the  dark  Une  of  the  deep  and  pre-  "  Es.  27,  5 ;  where  the  deseripCioB  evi- 

eqiitons  mvbe  of  the  Kadlsha,  the  nolj  deotly  refers  to  splendid  pleasure  vessels, 

river  of  Lebanon,  with  beaatifbl  villages,  Yet  aooording  to  Pliinr,  **  in  JEfjfto  il 

■ad  the  richest  terraces  lining  its  banks;  *  Sjria  rsges  ixMpia  abiew  oedro  adekaMS 

Lands  of  the  Bible  U  p.  888.  ferontnr  nsi;"  H.  N.  16.  76.  2. 
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fitraction  of  their  temples,  as  at  Tyre  ^  and  Ephesos ;  *  and  also 
in  their  palaces  as  at  Persepolis.'  In  the  two  latter  instances, 
however,  Ephesos  and  Persepolis,  it  does  not  follow  diat  the 
cedar  came  from  Lebanon  ;  though  that  of  Syria  was  among 
the  most  celebrated/  It  is  also  very  possible,  that  the  name 
cedar  was  sometimes  loosely  applied  to  trees  of  another  species.' 

The  fi?equent  mention  in  Scripture  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  uses  to  which  it  was  applied,  make  it  apparent,  that  in 
ancient  times  lai^  tracts  of  the  mountain  were  covered  with 
forests  of  this  tree.  Diodorus  Siculus  also  relates,  that  Leb- 
anon was  full  of  cedars  and  fitrs  and  cypresses  of  wonderful 
size  and  beauty.'  But  the  destruction  of  them  for  architec- 
tural uses  was  far  more  rapid  than  their  growth  ;  so  that  when 
Justinian  in  the  fdzth  century  erected  the  church  of  the  Yiigin 
(now  el-Aksa)  at  Jerusalem,^  there-  was  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  timber  for  the  roof;  though  after  much  search  a  spot 
was  found  full  of  cedar  trees  of  great  height.'  The  destruction 
still  went  on  ;  and  it  would  appear,  that  as  late  as  the  middle 
ages,  private  houses  in  Sidon,  and  probably  also  in,  Tyre  and 
other  Phenician  cities,  were  ceiled  and  ornamented  with  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon.' 

All  these  circumstances  sufficiently  account  for  the  fieust,  Hiat 
in  our  day  the  ^'goodly  mountain"  appears  alntost  denuded  of 
those  graceful  forests,  which  of  old  were  its  chief  glory.  The 
impression,  however)  has  far  outstripped  tik  reality ;  and  the 
present  grove  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  cedars.  This  impression  has  doubtless  arisen 
from  the  circumatance,  that  this  grove  only  is  adjacent  to  any 
of  the  great  roads,  by  which  travellers  have  crossed  over 
Lebanon.  Other  cedar  groves  there  might  be,  in  the  northern 
and  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  moimtain ;  which  have 
remained  unvisited,  and  therefore  unknown.  Such  indeed  is 
truly  the  case,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ehrenberg  and 
others.  That  eminent  naturalist  spent  a  considerable  time  on 
Lebanon ;   and  found,  as  he  informed  me,  the  cedar  growing 

»  Joseph.  Antt  8.  6.  3.  c.  Apion.  1.  17,  •So  Plin.  H.  N.  la  11 ;  oomp.  Wm&t 

18.     In  this  instance  Ritter  aanimes,  that  Realw.  art  Ceder, 

the  cedar  had  heen  thus  nsed  hefore  the  *  Diod.  Sic.  19.  58,  r6  re  Spos  rovr* . . . 

days  of  Hiram  and  Solomon.     Such  may  TX^pcr  8*  ierl  (dx^i^  K€9plpmtf  irai  vcmcwt 

very  prohahly  have  heen  the  cose ;  but  it  koL  itvwa(>io'(ritm¥t  davnaarAr  ri  rt  juUAm 

does   not  appear  from  the  kngnage  of  kqSl  ikiy^s, 

Josephus.    Erdk.  XVIL  p.  648.  ^  See  in  Vol.  L  p.  296  p.  438.] 

'  In  the  great  temple  df  Diana ;  Salma-  '  Prooop.  de  .£dif.  Justin.  5.  &  p.  888 

siua  ad  Solm.  L  571.  6)  **  tectum  ejus  e  Dind.    It  by  no  means  follows,  that  this 

cedrinis  trahihus.**  spot  was  the  present  grove,  but  rather  die 

•  Q.  Curt.  Hist  Alex.  Bl  6. 7.  5,  "  mul-  contrary ;  for  the  present  grove  it  situated 
to  oedro  erat  asdificata  re^a."  on  one  of  the  great  pablio  roada  of  Lebft- 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  16.  7a  1,  **  At  cedms  in  noa 

Creta,  Africa,  Syria,  laudatissima.**  *  See  Vol.  IL  p.  482.  [ill.  423.] 
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abtmdantly  on  those  parts  of  the  moantaiiiy  lying  north  of  the 
road  between  Ba'albek  and  Tripoly.  The  trees  ue  of  all  sizes, 
old  and  young ;  but  none  so  ancient  and  venerable  as  those  nso- 
ally  visited.  Seetzen  likewise,  in  1805,  speaks  of  having  dis- 
covered two  other  groves  of  greater  extent ;  but  without  specify- 
ing their  location.^  It  appears,  however,  that^one  of  these  was 
near  el-Hadith,  southwest  of  Ehden  ;  and  the  other  in  the  dis- 
trict ed-DCInnlyeh,  south  of  'AkkAr ;'  but  neither  of  them  was 
E^rsonally  visited  by  Seetzen.  He  afterwards,  however,  was  at 
tntb,  north  of  Ehden,  where  the  region  is  wooded  ;  and  there 
lie  fexind  cedars  to  the  number  of  several  thousands.'  In 
respect  to  the  grove  near  el-Hadith,  which  the  natives  and 
others  speak  of  as  Ar%  (cedar),^  I  was  informed  by  Dr  Paulding 
of  Damascus,  that  although  the  trees  bear  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  cedar,  yet  their  leaves  are  alto^ther  different,  and  mark 
them  as  a  different  kind  of  tree.*  This,  however,  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  testimony  of  Ehrenberg ;  since  el-Hadith  is  soutii 
of  the  chasm  of  the  Kadtsha.' 

The  local  name  of  that  part  of  the  hi^  dorsal  ridge  of 
Lebanon,  which  overhangs  the  cedars,  we  had  sought  after  whfle 
passing  along  the  Bok&'a,^  and  also  all  the  way  on  our  journey 
from  el-Husn  hither.  The  object  of  our  inquiry  was  to  ascertain, 
whether  the  name  Jebel  Mfikhmel  (or  Hakhmel)  given  to  this 
part  of  the  ridge  on  recent  maps,  is  known  among  the  common 
people.  It  first  appears  on  the  map  of  Befghaus  m  1835  ;  and 
was  there  introduced  from  the  manuscript  map  of  Ehrenberg. 
But  we  were  unable  to  find  the  slightest  trace  of  it  among  the 
native  population.  From  Beirut  I  afterwards  wrote  to  my 
friend  Mr  Wilson,  one  of  the  American  missionaries  stationed  at 
Tripoly,  inquiring  whether  perhaps  the  name  was  in  use  among 
the  people  of  that  city.  His  reply  was  to  the  effect,  that 
although  that  portion  of  the  mountain  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  mountain  of  the  cedars  (Jebel  el-Arz),  yet  tihe  name  given 
on  the  maps  is  certainly  understood  by  the  people  as  being 
applied  to  the  higJiest  peak  of  those  mountains  ;  the  same  peak, 
of  course,  which  according  to  Dr  De  Forest  is  elsewhere  called 
Dahar  el-EOdhib.'      The  name  Mfikhmel,  therefore,  is  at  the 

*  Zach'sMonatl  Corr.  1806,  Xni.p.M9.  74,  79.    Fraytag't  Lex.  IL  p.  408.    Sm- 

*  Seetsen,  Reuen  I.  pp.  167,  179.  tsen't  Raisea  f.  pp.  178, 218.    Qmuu  Hm- 

*  n>id.  p.  218.  HHir.  p.  246  aq. 

*  Berggren,  Gnido  etc.  p.  152.    Bitter  *  For  odier  Rmpoaed  loealitiaf  of  lh« 
XVn.  p.  638.  cedar,  see  Ritter  XVIL  p.  638. 

*  The  SherUn,  of  the  Anba,  whidi  a  ^  See  above,  p.  581. 

beUias  and  Freytag  hold  to  be  the  oedar,        *  Soe  abore,  p.  547. — Mr  WOaoii  mji 

k  Aooorduig  to  S«eUen  the  cypress ;  man/  that  there  is  a  diflbrenoe  of  prommoiatioQ ; 

of  which,  he  says,  grow  on  the  mountain  which  he  writes  as  MtihtiM  or  JfakmmL 

east  of  Ehden.     So  too  the  Arabic  and  On  this  Dr  Smith  remarks :  ''The  speHii^ 

Syilac  TersioDs  often  pot  /^kerbin  for  Sept  b  somewhat  oonftised ;  hot  my  inftreooa 

Kwuipurtro,.   See  O.  Geliii  Hierobot.  L  pp  from  the  whole  is^  thai  JfttAmsl  is  4^* 

voi.  m.— 60» 
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most  a  mere  local  name  at  Tripoly,  and  apparently  nowhere 
else,  for  that  highest  peak  ;  and  not  for  that  part  of  the  moanr 
tain  in  general.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  dropped  from  the  maps, 
unless  for  that  peak  ;  and  the  more  general  name  of  Jebel  el-Arz 
or  Jebel  Bsherreh  substituted. 

The  elevation  of  this  highest  point  of  all  Lebanon,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  about  9310  English  feet*  That  of  the  highest 
point  of  the  road  between  the  cedars  and  Ba'albek,  is  about 
7500  English  feet.« 

We  set  off  from  the  cedars  at  3  o'clock,  to  go  to  HasHhi, 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Eadisha  below  B&erreh.  Tbe 
great  chasm  of  Bsherreh  is  formed  from  three  lesser  branches 
coming  from  above,  and  uniting  half  an  hour  or  more  east  of 
that  village.  The  northern  branch  begins  nearly  opposite  the 
cedars ;  and  in  it,  I  suppose,  is  the  fountain  of  the  Kadiaha 
described  by  Seetzen  and  others.'  The  middle  branch  is  longer, 
and  seems  to  extend  up  quite  to  the  base  of  the  highest  ri^ge. 
The  southern  one  is  shorter  and  less  deep.  They  unite  aind 
form  a  broad  basin,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  deep,  with  steep 
sides  but  Vdth  a  level  and  cultivated  bottom.  We  had  been  tdd 
of  a  road,  by  which  we  could  pass  around  above  the  basin,  and 
so  down  the  other  side  to  Hasrtln  ;  thus  saving  a  great  descent 
and  an  hour  or  more  of  time.  We  even  found  a  guide,  who 
professed  to  know  the  way  ;  but  it  all  proved  of  no  avaiL  We 
went  round  the  head  of  the  northern  branch  ;  crossed  the  second, 
which  was  quite  deep  ;  and  were  about  to  cross  the  third,  less 
deep,  when  the  people  in  the  fields  assured  us,  that  there  was  no 
road  on  the  other  side,  and  that  our  horses  would  be  mired  in 
the  marshy  fields.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  return  to  a 
spot  ten  minutes  south  of  the  cedars  ;  and  then  follow  the  usual 
road  to  Bsherreh.     We  thus  lost  an  hour  and  a  half. 

We  left  that  spot  at  4.40  ;  and  soon  came  again  to  the 
brink  of  the  great  chasm  or  basin  on  our  left.  The  view  here  is 
beautiful.  The  bottom,  far  down,  and  the  southern  side,  were 
green  with  tillage  ;  while  the  eastern  end,  where  the  three  arms 
enter,  is  rugged  and  desolate.  About  the  middle  of  the  west 
end  issues  the  very  narrow,  rocky,  and  precipitous  gorge  of  the 
river;  on  the  northern  corner  of  which,  abnost  half  way  up, 
stands  the  village  of  Bsherreh,  looking  up  the  basin,  and  having 
the  gorge  as  a  sort  of  background  of  some  of  nature's  wildest 
forms.  The  road  soon  left  again  the  verge  of  the  basin,  passing 
behind  a  thin  ridge  which  separates  it  from  the  latter ;  and 

'  See  above,  p.  547.  milin  and  Haardn,  south  of  tiie  usual  road; 

•  Russeggor's  estimate  is  7000  Paris  feet ;  IIL  pp.  356,  858. 

I.  p.  713.   Schubert  gives  7154  Paris  feet;  '  Seetzen,  Reisen  I.  p.  170.     Berggren, 

but  this  is  on  a  pa^  between  the  lake  Li-  Beaor,  IIL  Bihaug  p.  12. 
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then,  tiiming  aronnd  the  western  end  of  the  Bame,  it  descends 
along  a  side  Wady  to  reach  the  Tillage.  This  part  is  very  steep 
and  difficult.  On  the  right  comes  down  a  pretty  stoeam  from 
the  spouting  fountain,  'Ain  en-Nebfit,  and  others,  mentioned 
above.'  Tins  forms  a  succession  of  waterfdls,  in  all  not  much 
less  than  three  hundred  feet  high ;  while  there  is  another  just 
bdow  the  village  of  nearly  a  humdred  feet  We  came  to  Bsher- 
reh  at  5.30,  in  one  h%ur  from  the  cedars.  The  elevation  of  the 
village,  according  to  Schubert,  is  4610  En^ish  feet ;  or  about 
1800  feet  lower  than  the  cedars,  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
lower  than  Ehden.' 

The  village  is  situated  on  the  projecting  northern  a^de, 
where  the  deep  and  rqgged  gorge  issues  from  the  basin.  The 
hill,  which  rises  steep  and  high  behind  it,  was  green  with 
tillage,  fruit  trees,  and  mulberry  trees,  which  decked  its  slopes 
in  great  profusion.  The  declivities  are  of  course  everywhere 
terraced,  and  under  high  cultivation  ;  and  hardly  a  village,  of  all 
those  I  had  yet  seen,  had  more  the  appearance  of  industry, 
thrift,  and  prosperity.  Many  people  were  in  the  streets ;  yet  we 
hardly  met  a  finnale,  who  did  not  at  once  beg  fer  a  biikhskM. 
Beheneh  was  formerly,  and  is  perhaps  now,  the  seat  of  a  Maro- 
oite  Uahop.' 

The  fertility  of  this  upper  region  of  Lebanon  is  mainly 
mused  by  the  great  abundaaoe  of  water.  Fountains  and 
atreams  are  eveijrwhere  bursting  forth ;  and  even  the  hi^h 
declivities  of  the  hills  are  richly  ungated.  Such  too  is  the  m^ 
vation,  and  consequent  cocdness  of  the  dimate,  that  at  this 
season  everything  was  yet  green  ;  and  the  harvest  would  not 
begin  for  some  days  or  ween  yet  to  oome.  The  harvest  from 
the  silkworms  too  was  equally  backward.  In  the  plains  below 
it  was  already  over ;  the  mulberry  trees  were  stripped  ;  and  the 
people  were  reeling  the  cocoons.  Here  on  the  mountain  they 
were  just  beginning  to  hatch  out  the  worms ;  and  the  mulberry 
trees  had  not  yet  been  touched.  The  houses  fer  the  silkwonns 
«ie  here  mere  booths,  built  up  of  reeds,  twigs,  or  fiirze,  just 
enough  to  ward  off  the  sun.  They  are  seen  around  all  the 
villagBs. — ^The  trees  around  Bsherreh  are  particularly  fine,  oom- 
priain^  walnuts,  pear  trees,  fig  trees,  and  many  others.* 

We  stopped  ten  minutes;  and  then  proceeded  at  5.40 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  We  crossed  the  stream 
of  the  waterfells  above  the  lowest  one ; '  and  then  continued 

*  See  abore,  p.  687.  *  See  alfo  Barokhardf •  Tmt.  pi  Ml 

*  Schubert  Reiteo  IIL  p.  865.  n.  *  Aooordia^  to  Seeteen  tliit  it  edbd 

*  De  la  Koqne  L  p.  88.    DaodSsi,  ch.  Nahr  Mir  Semin  (St  Simon);    Bekn  L 
84,  p.  175.    Gomp.  Lo  Qniea  Orieoi  Chr.  ppw  188, 18a 

m.»5,97. 
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along  the  declivity  in  order  to  cross  the  Kadlsha  at  a  higher 
level,  and  thus  save  stiU  a  considerable  descent.  On  our  left, 
high  up  nnder  the  rocks  of  the  northern  precipice,  was  perched 
a  convent,  which  our  guide  from  the  village  siud  was  inhabited 
by  Franks.  It  is  the  Maronite  convent  of  H&r  Seikls  at  Bsher- 
reh  ;  where  Seetzen  spent  several  weeks  in  July  and  Augast, 
.  1805,  and  has  described  the  beautiful  view.*  It  is  often  the  case, 
that  Franks  of  the  Bomish  communion,  both  monks  and  laymen, 
reside  here  for  a  time.  We  struck  the  stream  of  the  Kadisha  at 
6.10,  near  a  mill  and  a  bridge.  The  latter  was  constructed  by 
laying  trunks  of  trees  across  the  stream,  and  covering  them  with 
small  flat  stones ;  a  frail  and  hazardous  structure.  Here  we 
waited  rather  impatiently  for  our  baggage  mules  to  come  up. 
It  turned  out  that  one  of  them  hi^  fallen,  and  had  to  be 
reloaded.  Afi;er  half  an  hour's  delay,  we  set  off  at  6.40  ;  and 
having  crossed  the  river,  we  turned  west  and  ascended  obliquely 
along  the  southern  declivity.  We  soon  had  on  our  right  the 
deep  and  very  narrow  gorge,  with  perpendicular  walls  not  less 
than  1000  feet  high.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  in  a  small 
chasm  on  the  north  side,  stands  a  convent,  almost  hidden  from 
the  sun  and  light  of  day.'  We  now  kept  along  upon  the  high 
left  bank,  often  looking  down  into  the  gorge.  Here  again  we 
fell  in  with  fields  of  the  potato.  There  was  also  rich  cultivation 
all  around.  At  7  o'clock  we  passed  below  Bka'kefieh,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  on  our  left  ;  and  then  by  Bkarkfisha  at  7.15,  and  just 
below  Bez'tln  at  7.30.  We  came  to  Hasrtin  at  7.45  ;  and  irfler 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  place,  encamped  for  the  night  in  a 
ploughed  field.  We  had  thus  been  an  hour  and  a  half  in  passing 
from  Bsherreh  to  Hasriin  ;  while  in  a  straight  line  the  distance 
between  them  cannot  be  much  more  than  a  mile. 

Hasrtln  is  a  large  and  flourishing  village.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  a  Maronite  archbishop  ;'  and  the  birthplace  of 
the  Maronite  Joannes  Hesronita,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Paris 
Polyglot.*  It  stands  upon  the  extreme  point  or  angle,  which 
projects  out  between  the  deep  gorge  and  a  Aort  side  Wady 
which  runs  up  south  ;  and  on  the  east  of  the  latter.  This  angle 
is  formed  by  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  rock ;  on  the  very 
verge  of  which  HasHin  is  situated,  overhanging  the  depths 
below.     Nearly  opposite,  and  a  little  towards  Bsherreh,  the  rocks 

>  ReUenl.p.  158  sq.  208. --Both  Seetzen  M<lr  ElSahs*  mentioned  by  De  laRoqnP.  * 

and  Burckhardt  speak  of  this  as  a  Car-  But  that  convent^   aooording  to    De    la 

melite  convent ;  and  in  Burckhardt's  time  Roqne's  account,  would  seem  to  have  been 

there  was  here  only  a  single  monk,  a  native  farther  distant  from  Bsherreh.      See  De 

of  Tuscany,  probably  the  Pater  Louis  of  la  Roque  I.  pp.  68,  65. 
Seetzen.     Burckh.  p.  20.  »  Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ  H  95. 

*  We  did  not  learn  the  name  of  this        *  Oesenius  Notes  on  Burckhardt,  L  pi 

convent.    Lord  Lindsay  speaks  of  it  as  the  493  Geim. 
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on  the  north  side  of  the  chasm  likewise  project  a  little  ;  and 
on  that  point  stands  the  village  of  Hadshlt.  The  people  of 
Hasrtln  and  Hadshit  can  converse  together  across  the  great 
chasm  ;  but  to  pass  from  one  village  to  the  other  requires 
nearly  two  hours.    Another  village  on  the  north  side  was  also  in 

S';ht,  named  BlMha,  an  hour  further  down.  The  people  of 
asrtln  were  building  a  new  church,  the  largest  which  I  saw  in 
the  mountains.  One  stone  measured  about  nine  feet  long  by  a ' 
£x>t  and  a  half  thick.  This  is  laige  for  a  modem  building ; 
though  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  stones  of  the  ancient 
temples. 

The  view  of  this  great  gorge  or  chasm  and  the  region  around 
is  exceedingly  striking.  The  gorge  is  for  the  most  part  deeper 
and  wilder  than  any  other  in  Lebanon.  Its  great  depth  ;  its 
sides,  rocky,  precipitous,  and  dark,  closely  approaching  each 
other  below,  and  then  in  some  parts  gradually  sloping  off  and 

rning  out  above  ;  the  rich  cultivation  and  exuberant  fertility 
every  spot  where  earth  can  be  made  to  lie  ;  the  gardens  of 
fruit  trees,  the  mulberry  plantations,  and  the  fields  of  grain  and 
vegetables,  clothing  and  adorning  its  sides,  and  mingling  every* 
where  with  bold  romantic  rocks  and  precipices ;  uie  villages 
sometimes  peeping  from  among  the  trees,  ana  sometimes  perched 
picturesquely  on  the  rocks ;  the  convents  thrust  into  curious 
remote  nooks  and  inaccessible  places,  sometimes  deep  in  the 
valley,  and  sometimes  on  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains ;  all  these  together  presented  a  scene  singularly  wild,  pictur- 
esque, and  beautiAiL'  The  head  of  the  valley,  from  Bsherreh  up- 
wwis,  is  particularly  striking,  as  seen  from  below.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  deep  ba^  is  comparatively  barren  and  naked.  But 
it  or  its  branches  extend  up  so  closely  to  the  base  of  the  high 
dorsal  ridge  of  Lebanon,  that  from  the  bottom  of  the  great 
Wady  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  it  appears  only  as  ona 
unbroken  slope.  The  streams  from  the  sources  of  the  Kadlsha, 
and  from  the  fountains  'Ain  en-Neb&t,  'Ain  el-Bakarah,  and 
Neba'  H&r  Ser]^,  tumble  and  foam  in  cascades  along  their 
chazmels,  to  form  the  sacred  river.  Li  lopki^  back  the  next 
day  from  a  spot  about  half  an  hour  west  of  Hiasrdn,  the  view 
was  particularly  fine  ;  including  the  deep  gorge  and  basin  ;  the 
verdure  and  villages  of  Hasrtin,  Hadshif,  and  Bsherreh ;  the 
streams  from  the  fountains ;  the  cedars ;  and  the  magnificent 
snow-K^apped  mountain  range,  which  forms  the  amphitheatre  in 
which  all  these  objects  are  embosomed.  Here  are  seen  combined 
the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  Lebanon. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  ancient  writer,  so  fietr  as  is  known, 

'  Ckmip.  alao  Burckhardt,  p.  20. 
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makes  any  mentioii  either  of  the  chasm  or  the  stream  of  the 
Eadlsha. 

Thursday^  June  VJih.  This  was  a  festival  %ay ;  and  the 
bells  of  churches  and  convents  were  ringing  all  around  us  during 
the  morning.  Our  plan  now  was  to  proceed  southwards,  keep- 
ing along  as  near  as  possible  to  the  lofty  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon  ; 
so  as  to  visit  the  higher  basins  and  sources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim 
and  Nahr  el-Eelb,  and  if  possible  also  those  of  the  Nahr  Beirut, 
before  descending  to  the  coast.  Our  route  to  day  was  the  same 
with  that  of  Burckhardt  in  September^  1810  ;  which  he  has 
briefly .  described.  * 

We  left  Hasriln  at  6.35^  going  around  the  head  of  the  short 
but  deep  side  chasm.  Our  road  was  the  same  with  that  to  el- 
Hadith.  We  kept  on  west  along  the  left  brow  of  the  great 
chasm  of  the  Kadisha,  just  above  the  precipitous  part,  and 
gradually  rising  and  diverging  from  it.  There  were  many  noble 
views  in  various  directions.  Especially  at  7.15  the  view  back 
was  magnificent,  being  the  one  described  on  the  preceding  page. 
Here  too  we  came  upon  trap  rock,  then  upon  red  sandstcme, 
and  afterwards  these  were  intermingled  wiUi  limestone.  But 
although  we  fell  in  with  many  tracts  or  spots  of  sandstone  along 
our  route,  yet  we  saw  none  of  the  usual  pine  trees,  until  we 
reached  the  basin  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb. 

At  7.30  we  came  to  the  right  bank  of  a  large  Wady,  which 
runs  up  south,  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  chasm  of  the 
Kadisha ;  which  latter,  just  below  the  junction,  turns  more 
towards  the  northwest.  Below,  on  our  right,  in  the  angle 
between  the  two,  on  the  east  side  of  the  branch  Wady,  is  3ie 
convent  called  Deir  Bd&m&n.  This  convent,  like  Deir  Kanobin, 
belongs  to  the  Maronite  patriarch  ;  and  in  it  he  spends  a  part  of 
the  summer.  Around  the  convent  is  a  village,  called  also  Bdi- 
mdn.  On  the  north  side  of  the  great  chasm,  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  branch  Wady,  is  the  village  of  Bltdha  already 
mentioned.  On  the  same  side,  about  half  an  hour  below 
BlMha,  is  Arbet  Kusheiya.  On  the  west  .side  of  the  branch 
Wady,  in  the  angle  gpposite  Bdaman,  is  Kunweir.  On  the  west 
of  this  branch  Wady  there  rises  an  elevated  ridge  of  cultivated 
land,  which  extends  also  for  some  distance  along  the  left  side  of 
the  great  chasm,  after  its  change  of  direction.  On  the  summit 
of  this  ridge,  nearly  west  from  Kunweir,  is  the  village  el-Hadith, 
which  now  bore  from  us  W.  N.  W.  about  three  miles  distant 
Beyond  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  between  Hadith  and  the 
KfttUslia,  are  the  villages  of  Kun^t  and  Tirza,  which  were  not 
here  in  sight ;   the  latter  being  the  northernmost.'     Midway  on 

*  Tmr.  in  S\t  p.  SS  «q.  Kanobfn  by  Tim  to  el-Hadith ;  Reisen  L 

*  S>t>tjtou  paMed  in  Jalj,  1805,   from    p^  178. 
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the  fece  of  the  precipitous  northern  declivity  of  the  chasm  of  the 
Eladishs,  some  distance  below  Arbeh,  and  not  within  our  view, 
is  the  convent  Deir  Eandbln,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Maronite 
patriarch.^ — From  the  point  where  we  now  stood,  the  cedars  bore 
dne  east  by  compass. 

Our  road  now  tamed  more  to  the  southwest,  ascending 
gradually  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  branch  Wady.  At  7.40 
we  passed  through  a  hamlet  reckoned  as  part  of  Bd&m&n,  and 
called  Brfislt.  Five  minutes  later  the  road  to  Hadith  went  off 
across  the  Wady,  while  we  kept  on  ascending  southwest.  At 
7.50  the  village  H6rat  Beit  Dab(!d  was  on  our  right  in  the  head 
of  the  Wady.  We  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent  at  8.15  ;  'here 
Hadith  bore  N.  N.  W.  The  position  of  Ehden  was  also  pointed 
out,  about  N.  by  E.  but  the  place  itself  was  hidden  by  the  fog, 
which  lay  in  patches  all  over  the  mountain. 

For  twenty  minutes  we  now  passed  over  rough  table  land  ; 
and  came  at  8.35  to  the  brow  of  the  deep  and  wild  chasm  of 
Wady  ed-Duweir.  Here  came  in  a  road  from  el-Hadith.  We 
had  thought  of  passing  around  by  that  village,  which  would 
have  taken  us  at  least  an  hour  longer.  We  had  now  left  the 
basin  of  the  Ea^sha.  The  Duweir  descends  either  to  Nahr  el- 
Asfilr,  or  to  Nahr  el-Jauzeh  at  Batrdn  ;  but  to  which,  we  could 
not  fbUy  ascertain.  On  our  right  was  here  seen  the  same  lower 
rocky  desolate  ridge  of  Lebanon,  through  which  we  had  passed 
up  by  way  of  Wady  Heirtina.  It  was  here  broken  up  into  sharp, 
rugged,  naked  peaks  and  ridges  ;  through  which  the  little  stream 
of  Wady  ed-Duweir  finds  its  way  down.  Between  this  ridge 
and  the  lofty  upper  ridge  lies  the  tract  which  we  were  about  to 
traverse,  high,  broken,  barren,  and  gashed  with  many  chasms. 
Far  in  the  S.  S.  W.  we  could  see  before  us  what  seemed  like  a 
battlemented  hill,  directly  in  our  course. 

We  descended  and  crossed  the  brook  of  Wady  ed-Duweir  at 
8.45  ;  there  was  a  little  tillage  of  grain  on  the  declivities,  but 
no  village  in  sight.  After  a  steep  ascent,  we  came  out  on  the 
top  of  the  southern  side  at  9.05 ;  and  here  trap  appeared  again. 
There  was  now  for  a  short  distance  a  tract  of  rough  ground  ; 
and  then  we  descended  into  the  deep  Wady  Hartsa,  crossing  its 
little  stream  at  9.45.  This  Wady  comes  down  from  the  very 
base  of  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon  ;  there  is  a  little  tillage  in  it 
further  up  ;  and  it  passes  down  by  a  deep  and  rugged  chasm  to 
join  the  stream  of  Batrftn.  The  millet  was  here  just  sprouting 
from  the  ground. 

>  Thif  name  is  the  Qroek  Kotw6fi»Mf^  befbre  and  aftsr  them ;  Pooocke  IL  L  n. 

Lftt  Ccmobium,  a  convent — ^This  convent  103.     SeeCaen,  Reiien  L  p.  175.     Burak* 

waa  vinted    bj    Pococke,    Seetaen,   and  bardt  p.  2L 
Bnrckbardt,  at  well  aa  bj  manjr  otfiera 
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Before  ns  was  now  a  still  higher  ridge,  which  we  ascended 
gradually.  At  10.20  we  crossed  a  small  stream,  coming  firom 
'Ain  el-6eida  a  little  on  our  left,  and  running  to  Wady  Harisa. 
We  stopped  five  minutes  to  reload  a  mule.  Here  i^ain  we  came 
upon  sandstone  ;  and  afterwards  wound  along  the  steep  eastern 
declivity  of  a  hill  of  loose  trap,  to  the  pass  of  the  ridge  at  11 
o'clock.  This  was  truly  an  iJpine  pass,  with  patches  of  snow 
all  around  us.  Our  course  was  here  for  some  distance  south- 
west. We  now  were  on  tahle  land  again  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  with  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon  immediately  on  our 
left.  Below  us,  on  the  right,  was  the  Wady  Tannttiin,  just 
here*  parallel  to  our  course,  but  soon  turning  west  towards  the 
sea  at  Batrilin ;  a  deep,  wild,  and  rugged  chasm.  On  its  western 
declivity,  near  where  it  turns  west,  and  about  a  mile  distant 
from  us,  were  the  two  villages,  Tanntlrin  et-Tahta  and  el-Fdka 
(lower  and  upper)  ;  the  former  bearing  N.  W.  by  W.  and  the 
latter  W.  N.  W.  Further  down,  just  below  the  turn  of  the 
valley,  was  seen  the  Maronite  convent,  DeirHtib.* 

The  upper  portion  of  Wady  Tannflrin  I  suppose  to  be  that 
to  which  we  next  came,  called  Wady  Bushrikh.  It  is  perhaps 
the  deepest  and  most  rugged  of  all  those  we  crossed  ;  and  ocmies 
from  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge.  We  descended  far,  and  then 
passed  to  the  left  around  its  head,  some  two  hundred  feet  or 
more  above  the  bottom.  We  were  opposite  the  bottom  at  11.40. 
In  it  is  a  fountain  called  Neba'  el-'Ak&b.  Ascending  ^ain  we 
came  out  at  11.50  upon  rugged  table  land,  a  high  plateau, 
where  camels  were  browsing.  This  is  the  tract  called  Ard 
'Akltik.' 

Ever  since  we  turned  southwest  at  Bd&m&n,  we  had  been 
gradually  gaining  in  elevation,  and  approaching  closer  to  the 
highest  ridge  of  Lebanon.  So  high  were  we  indeed,  as  to  have 
passed  many  large  masses  of  snow,  some  above  and  some  below 
our  path.  Fine  views  of  the  sea  and  coast  were  frequently 
presented.  Ard  'Akltlk  is  a  plain  having  quite  an  irregular  sur- 
face ;  in  some  parts  bristling  with  rocks,  in  others  green  with 
pasture.  Many  basaltic  fragments  are  scattered  over  the  plain. 
It  extends  for  about  two  hours  in  length,  between  Wady  Bush- 
rikh and  the  brow  of  the  descent  to  'Akfirah.  It  is  quite 
narrow  ;  having  on  the  east  the  highest  range  of  Lebanon,  and 
on  the  west  the  lower  parallel  ridge  of  naked  and  jagged  peaks 
above  described.  This  latter  becomes  higher  south  of  Wady 
Tanntlrin,  and  even  more  bristling  and  desolate,  if  possible  ;  and 
retains  this  character  as  far  south  as  to  the  basin  of  the  Nahr 

'  This  convent  and  the  Tillages  were         *  Bnrckhardt  wron^y  writes  LaklAk; 
visited  by  Seetzen  in  1805,  coming  from     p.  23. 
Hadith ;  Reisen  L  p.  187  sq. 
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d-Eelb.  In  this  part  it  is  also  of  greater  width  towards  the 
sea.  Ard  'AUtik  is  so  high,  that  much  snow  was  still  lyins  in 
patches  upon  it,  as  well  as  on  the  adjacent  mountain.  The 
melting  of  the  snow  waters  the  ground,  and  forms  little  streams 
in  the  plain  ;  and  in  consequence  it  was  now  covered  in  many 
parts  with  green  grass,  afitording  fine  pasturage.  There  was 
nowhere  any  cultivation.  There  is  no  village  of  the  name  of 
'AkltiL  A  few  Arabs  were  encamped  here,  to  whom  the  camels 
belonged.  According  to  Burckhardt  they  are  of  the  Arabs 
el-Haib,  who  usually  pass  the  winters  on  the  sea  shore  around 
Jebeil,  Tripdy,  and  Tarttls ;  though  these  families  sometimes 
desceiui  in  winter  gdIj  to  the  villages  of  Tanntkrin  or  'Akiirah.^ 

As  we  came  out  upon  Ard  'Akltlk  we  found  ourselves  ap 
pioaching  the  pyramidal  hill  already  mentioned,  with  rocks 
projecting  singularly  around  its  summit,  looking  at  a  distance 
like  the  battlements  of  a  large  fortress.  Other  rocky  points  were 
on  the  left  of  it.  At  12.35  we  were  at  the  western  base  of  this 
hill.  Snow  lay  in  patches  on  its  sides  ;  and  one  large  mass  was 
directly  in  our  path.  It  was  so  firm,  that  the  loaded  mules 
crossed  it  as  on  a  hard  path.  Half  an  hour  previously,  one  of 
our  muleteers  from  H&sbeiya  had  turned  aside  and  gathered  a 
laige  ball  of  snow,  which  he  carried  in  his  arms,  for  th^  rarity  of 
the  thing  ;  here  the  rarity  was  gone,  and  he  threw  it  away.  At 
12.45  we  stopped  for  lunch,  stiU  under  the  southwest  flank  of 
the  hill,  with  a  low  ridge  before  us.  The  wind  was  so  cold,  that 
we  sat  down  in  the  sun  ;  and  I  found  an  overcoat  no  burden. 

Just  north  of  the  same  hill  a  path  comes  up  from  Tanntkrin  ; 
and  crosses  over  the  high  ridge  of  Lebanon  to  Ba'albek.  This 
route  was  fc^lowed  by  Dr  De  Forest  in  May  1848,  coming  fix)m 
Tripoly  by  'Amytln  and  TannArin.  Half  an  hour  east  of  our  road 
he  lost  sight  of  the  sea  ;  and  then  crossed  a  Wady  descending 
towards  'Aktlrah,  an  hour  and  a  half  distant.  In  half  an  hour 
more  he  was  again  upon  the  high  ridge  ;  and  came  in  half  an 
hour  to  a  snmll  fountain,  'Am  er-Ktlmeh.  Fifteen  minutes 
further  he  began  the  proper  descent  of  the  mountain  ;  and  the 
road  brought  him  to  the  northeastern  end  of  the  lake  Yemmoneh.* 

Starting  again  at  1.30,  we  immediately  turned  around  the 
shoulder  of  the  hiU ;  and  ascending  a  little  S.  E.  by  S.  we  came 
at  once  to  look  down  into  the  great  vaUey,  in  which  lie  'Aktirah 
and  the  sources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim  ;  having  the  lofty  masses 
of  SOnnin  towering  directly  overagainst  us.  Here,  as  we  saw 
afterwards,  we  were  upon  the  summit  of  a  mighty  spur  thrown 
off  southwest  from  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon,  similar  to  that 
which  shuts  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  cedars  on  the  north.     In 

1  Biirakhaidtp.S6iq.  '  Bit.  Notea. 
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like  manner  this  spur  fonns  the  northwestern  side  of  the  great 
valley  below  us.  At  first  it  is  as  high  as  the  main  ridge  itself ;  bat 
declines  gradually  towards  the  southwest.  We  were  here  almost 
upon  its  highest  part,  which  is  marked  by  the  batflemented  hQl ; 
and  were  very  near  to  the  main  ridge  ;  and  this  point  was  prob- 
ably the  highest  that  we  reached. 

The  great  valley  below  us  is  usually  called  Wady  el-Mu- 
gheiyireh,  from  a  village  in  it ;  but  might  with  more  propriety 
be  known  as  Wady  el-'Akftrah.  It  runs  up  northeast  apparently 
under  the  northern  flank  of  Jebel  SOnnin  ;  and  seemed  separated 
from  that  mountain  only  by  what  here  appeared  as  a  vast  pro- 
jecting flank  or  terrace.  But  we  afterwards  found,  that  there 
were  several  intervening  valleys  and  ridges  ;  among  which  are 
the  Alpine  tract  known  as  Watty  el-Buij/  and  various  Wadys 
running  up  above  the  main  sources  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  Am 
here  seen,  the  great  valley  on  this  side  of  Stinidn  seemed  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  Btik4'a  on  the  other  side  ;  the  snowy  flanln 
of  Stlnntn  being  about  equally  exposed  in  both  directions.  But 
in  the  valleys  both  of  'Aktlrah  and  Afka  below,  SOnnln  is  no- 
where visible. 

The  descent  to  'Akfirah  was  steep  and  very  long ;  it  took  us 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  to  reach  the  village,  at  2.50,  situ- 
ated on  the  northwestern  declivity  of  the  valley,  just  above  the 
bottom.  It  lies  in  the  very  head  of  the  great  valley,  looking 
down  its  course  southwest.  This  end  of  the  valley  is  diut  in  by 
a  lofty  transverse  wall  of  almost  perpendicular  rock,  a  thousand 
feet  high,  and  extending  northwest  of  the  illage  ;  so  that  the 
latter  lies  under  it.  In  the  rear  of  the  village  there  is  a  narrow 
cleft  in  this  wall  of  rock  ;  through  which  a  road  leads  up,  and 
continues  over  the  mountain  to  Ba'albek  ;  uniting,  as  I  suppose, 
after  an  hour  and  a  half  or  more,  with  the  track  followed  by  Dr 
De  Forest.'  On  this  road,  an  hour  from  the  village,  the  priest 
said  there  were  inscriptions  in  the  Frank  character ;  meaning 
probably  not  Arabic'  In  'AkClrah  itself  there  are  no  ancient 
ruins  ;  but  the  people  tell  of  there  being  no  fewer  than  forty 
ruined  churches  and  convents  in  the  neighbouring  hills.  This 
of  course  must  be  taken  with  much  allowance.  The  inhabitants 
are  Maronites ;  and  it  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  Maronite 
bishop.*  The  priest  came  to  us,  and  was  very  courteous.  Burck- 
hardt  complains  of  the  inhabitants  as  inhospitable.* 

The  great  Wady  el-Mugheiyireh,  thus  shut  in  at  its  head,  is 
deep,  nigged,  and  rocky  ;  but  every  accessible  spot  of  earth  is 
careftilly  cultivated,  and  is  rich  with  fruit  trees  and  grain.     Half 

*  Burckhardt  p.  26  tq,  Greek  inscription? ;  Trav.  in  Syri:»,  p.  209, 

°  See  the  preceding  page.  *  Le  Qnien  Oriens  Christ.  IIL  !^3. 

'  Borckhardt  also  heard  of  these,   as        ^  Pp.  24)  25. 
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iray  trp  a  precipice  on  the  east  of  the  yQlage,  there  was  pointed 
out  to  us  a  wau  of  loose  stones.  This  was  said  to  enclose  a  field 
of  wheat  on  a  terrace  of  the  high  rock  ;  to  which  they  contrire 
to  get  up  their  cows  and  plou^  it.  Indeed,  the  cattle  of  the 
mountains  climb  the  rocks  almost  like  goats.  The  whole  scenery 
around  the  village  is  romantic  and  impressive. 

Setting  off  again  £rom  'Aktirah  at  3.05^  we  descended  and 
crossed  the  little  brook,  which  issues  from  the  cleft  in  the  preci- 
pices ;  and  then  kept  along  close  under  the  high  wall  of  rock, 
about  S.  by  £.  At  3.40  we  were  quite  across  the  valley,  in  its 
fiuther  angle.  Here  is  a  shallow  cavern,  or  recess  in  tho  high 
rocky  wall ;  out  of  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  a  torrent  flows. 
Before  it  lies  a  long  flat  stone,  broad  enough  to  form  a  complete 
natural  bridge,  over  which  the  road  passes.  The  bridge  is  nearly 
or  quite  two  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  vidley ;  and, 
at  this  season,  a  large  fountam  gushed  out  on  the  declivity  below 
it,  and  rushed  to  the  valley.    It  is  called  Neba'  Buweis. 

We  now  turned  S.  S.  W.  along  the  foot  of  the  high  and 
steep  ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  valley  on  its  left  side.  Here  was 
a  formation  of  the  valley,  such  as  is  often  found,  especially  fur- 
tiier  south.  From  the  base  of  the  high  and  steep  mountains  on 
6ach  side,  an  undulating  plateau  or  terrace  slopes  down  gradually 
towards  the  middle.  This  is  usually  fertile  and  cultivated,  and 
on  it  are  villages.  In  the  middle  is  the  chasm  of  the  stream. 
This  is  much  lower ;  sometimes  narrow  and  ru^;ed,  or  again 
much  broader,  with  tillage  and  villages.  Our  path  was  now 
«pan  the  southeastern  terrace.  At  3.50  we  were  opposite  the 
vmage  of  Mejdel  in  the  lower  valley,  west  of  the  stream,  a  mile 
distant.  The  whole  valley  here  appeared  as  shut  in  by  a  high 
mountain  on  the  northwest ;  that  from  which  we  had  descended. 
The  stream  runs  southwest,  and  in  that  direction  breaks  through 
the  ragged  western  ridee  above  described,  by  a  deep  and  wud 
florip^e.^  The  village  of  el-Mugheiyireh  is  nearly  an  hour  bebw 
Mejdel,  upon  the  lugher  western  terrace. 

At  4.45  we  turned  to  the  left  around  the  angle  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  entered  another  large  and  similar,  though  shorter 
valley,  with  a  stream,  coming  finom  the  southeast.  Keeping 
along  upon  the  northern  terrace,  we  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the 
villi^  el-Muneitirah,  situated  upon  it  near  the  head  of  the  vaUey ; 
which  here  also  is  surrounded  by  lofty  precipitous  mountains. 
On  the  opposite  terrace,  the  village  of  ^ka  was  in  sight  over- 
against  us,  bearing  W.  8.  W.  Here  at  el-Muneitirah  were  two 
wine-presses  hewn  side  by  side  in  the  rock,  much  resembling  the 
one  described  at  Hably  ;  *  though  less  antique  in  appearance.    I 

>  Sm  above,  ppi  599,  000.  *  See  obore,  p.  137. 
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saw  no  trace  of  vineyards  at  present  in  the  vicinity.  A  road 
passes  up  from  the  head  of  the  amphitheatre  to  the  summit  of 
the  high  ridge  north  of  es-Sttnnin ;  it  then  forks,  one  branch 
descending  to  Ba'albek  and  the  other  to  Zahleh.  The  latter  was 
travelled  by  Lord  Lindsay  ;  and  is  apparently  the  same  followed 
by  Burckhardt  from  Afka.*  Col.  Bqnire,  in  1802,  coming  from 
Jebeil,  passed  by  this  route  to  Ba'albek.' 

In  the  history  of  the  crusades,  mention  is  made  of  a  fortress, 
cdstrumy  evidently  in  Lebanon,  called  Manethera  ;  and  it  is 
narrated,  that  in  the  sunmier  of  A.  D.  1176,  the  count  o{  Tripoly 
marched  from  Byblus  (Jebeil)  by  way  of  said  fortress  to  Ba'al- 
bek, to  join  the  expedition  made  at  the  same  time  by  king 
Baldwin  IV.  fit)m  Sidon  to  the  BOkA'a.'  This  Manethera  was 
obviously  el-Muneitirah  ;  which  name  is  now  also  applied  to  the 
surrounding  district,  Jibbet  el-Mimeitirah.*  We  noticed  here 
no  remains  which  struck  us  as  those  of  a  fortress  ;  but  the  people 
at  Afka  told  us,  that  on  the  road  leading  up  out  of  the  head  of 
the  valley  and  over  into  the  Bdk^'a  there  is  still  a  large  building 
or  castle  in  ruins.'  This  route  into  the  Bdkft'a  Burckhardt 
speaks  of  as  still  much  travelled  by  the  people  of  Kesraw&n ; 
who  transport  iron  ore  upon  mules  and  donkeys  frx)m  Shuweir, 
where  there  is  no  wood,  to  the  smelting  frimaces  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  Lebanon,  where  there  is  much  oat* 

Our  plan  was  to  visit  the  fountains  in  the  head  of  the  valley, 
and  then  pass  on  to  Afka  for  the  night.  But  our  muleteers  had 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  stop  for  the  night  at  Muneitirah ; 
and  began  to  unload  the  animals.  Our  servants  joined  with 
them  ;  and  the  people  of  the  village  too  supported  them,  declar- 
ing that  Afka  was  now  deserted.  We  went  on  notwithstanding. 
Descending  for  a  time  steeply,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  (at 
5.30)  to  the  angle  of  the  valley,  where  the  stream  is  formed.  Here, 
as  near  'Aktrah,  there  is  a  recess,  or  shallow  cavern,  of  consider- 
able size,  in  the  northern  wall  of  rock,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  In  the  back  of  this  recess, 
near  its  top,  is  the  smaller  mouth  of  an  inner  and  deeper  cavern, 
which  seems  to  extend  in  for  some  distance.'^     Whether  it  is 

>  Lord  Lindaay'g  Letters,  4th  edit  p.        *  See  Bibl.  Res.  edit  1,  Vol.  IH   App. 

860  eq.     Comp.  Brarckh.  pp.  26-27.  p.  195. 

*  In  Walpole's  TravelB  in  variona  coon-  *  Wliether,  however,  this  is  uij  thix^ 
tries  of  the  East,  pp.  302,  803.  Col.  more  than  *Hfae  small  rained  tower,**  which 
Sqnire  was  accompanied  by  Messrs  Leake  according  to  Bnrckhardt  gives  name  to  the 
and  Hamilton.  For  el-Mnncitirah  he  tract  Watty  el-Bmj,  may  be  doabtfoL 
writes  Mitree.     His  Kefr  Uftar  is  possibly  Trav.  pp.  25,  26. 

Afka. — This  is  the  most  direct  route  be-  •  Burckhardt,  p.  27. 

tween  Jebeil  and  Ba*albek.  '  Sectzen  was  told,  tliat  this  cavern  cx- 

•  Will.  Tyr.  21.  11.  Tnch  in  Zeitwhr.  tends  for  some  hours  into  the  mountain; 
dor  morg.  Ges.  IV.  pp.  612,  518.     Kitter  lieisen  I.  p.  246. 

Erdk.  XVII.  p.  226.    Sec  above,  p.  625. 
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natural  or  artificial  we  coald  not  determine  ;  as  we  had  no  lights 
and  no  means  of  climbing  into  it.  From  the  outer  cayem  issues 
the  stream  of  a  large  fountain ;  while  just  west  of  it,  at  the  same 
leyely  two  other  smaller  streams  burst  from  the  rock ;  and  all 
three  rush  down  into  a  basin  some  fifty  feet  below,  on  the  de- 
clivity. Across  this  basin  is  thrown  a  stone  bridge,  over  which 
the  road  passes.  Immediately  below  the  bridge  are  three  very 
regular  and  beautiful  water-fidls  in  succession  ;  so  regular,  indeed, 
as  at  once  to  suggest  the  idea  of  their  being,  in  part  at  least,  a 
work  of  art^  Further  west  another  stream  comes  down  from 
the  same  height ;  but  joins  the  rest  only  below  the  fails.  A 
slight  arrangement  might  easily,  and  perhaps  once  actually  did, 
cause  all  these  streams  to  issue  from  the  cavern. 

A  small  ravine  runs  up  southeast  from  the  fidls  ;  and  down 
this  comes  a  stream.  Across  this  rivulet,  directly  opposite  the 
cavern  and  falls^  on  a  low  bluff  at  the  end  of  a  ridge,  are  the 
rains  of  an  ancient  temple  ;  and  firom  beneath  these,  at  the  base 
of  the  bluff,  issues  another  considerable  fountain.  The  walls  of 
the  temple  are  fallen  inwards,  as  if  from  an  earthquake ;  but  the 
prostration  is  so  complete,  and  the  masses  of  masonry  are  so 
much  torn  and  so  strangely  displaced,  that  it  is  veiy  difficult  to 
make  out  the  plan  and  size  of  the  bmlding.  There  would  seem 
to  have  been,  first,  a  large  and  somewhat  irregular  platform,  bmlt 
up  apparently  to  secure  a  level  space  of  sufficient  sixe.  On  this 
was  perhaps  a  second  platform,  not  much  larger  than  the  temple 
itself,  regularly  and  carefully  built,  and  having  a  sort  of  cormce 
or  moulding  along  its  upper  course.  On  this  stood  the  temple  ; 
which  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length 
by  fifty  or  more  in  breadth.  The  stones  of  the  whole  structure 
are  the  common  limestone  of  the  region,  many  of  them  large, 
and  some  well  hewn.  A  large  and  fine  column  of  Syenite  gramte 
is  lying  near  on  the  declivity  ;  and  another,  apparently  its  com- 
panion, after  being  rudely  chipped  away  to  naif  the  size,  has 
oeen  removed  to  the  village  of  Af  ka.  How  these  massive  col- 
mnns  could  ever  have  been  transported  to  this  high  part  of  the 
mountain,  is  to  me  a  mystery.    Except  these  we  saw  no  columns. 

The  wall  of  the  outer  platform  appears  to  have  been  built 
up  in  front  from  the  base  of  the  bluff.  Here,  at  the  northeast 
angle,  a  large  vaulted  passage  runs  up  under  the  platform  ;  and 
from  this,  apparently,  the  fountain  above  mentioned  once  flowed ; 
though  it  now  issues  near  by.  Above  this  passage  is  another 
one,  much  smaller,  leading  under  the  ruins  in  the  same  direction. 

'  Seetzen  ngudt  the  fdls  as  in  port  ar-  too  Richter  fpeakt  of  the  whole  m  artifi- 

tificUl ;  although  the  ftrata  of  the  lime-  ciol ;  p.  107.— Bodi  tbew  traTaOen  mm- 

fltooe  rock,  he  aaji,  an  ao  resinkr,  at  to  tioD  alao  a  imall  mill  at  tiie  hridga. 
BWMBUe  maaoDiy ;  Reiaen  L  p.  S45.    O. 
Vol.  IIL-^1* 
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On  the  western  wall  of  the  lower  passage  Mr  Bamett  of  Da- 
mascus formerly  found  the  fragment  of  a  Greek  inscription  ;  of 
which  there  remained  only  the  letters  TIEPAO. 

The  people  said,  that  the  fountains  become  nearly  dry  in 
summer.  The  place  is  now  called  Mugh&rat  Afka,  L  e.  cavern 
of  Afka. 

In  this  sequestered  recess  we  have  the  main  source  of  fhe 
river  Adonis  of  the  ancients,  which  entered  the  sea  south  of 
Byblus  (Jebeil);*  now  and  since  the  middle  ages  known  as  the 
Nahr  Ibrahim.'  Here  too  was  the  scene  of  the  ancient  &ble  of 
heathen  mythology  respecting  Venus  and  Adonis  ;  and  how  the 
latter  being  torn  in  pieces  by  a  wild  boar,  his  %lood  at  certain 
seasons  was  held  to  tinge  the  current  of  the  river.'  Byblus  was 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Adonis  ;  *  while  on  the  mountain,  at 
Apheca  (Afka),  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Venus.'  The  ruins 
just  described  are  obviously  those  of  this  temple. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Apheca  is  the 
account  of  its  destruction  under  the  emperor  Constantine.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  it  was  situated  in  the  hi^er  parts  of  Leb- 
anon ;  and  had  been  a  school  of  wickedness,  for  all  the  lioentious 
and  impure.'  Here  were  practised  all  the  enormities  and  guilt 
of  prostitution,  both  male  and  female.  The  emperor  judged 
such  a  temple  to  be  unworthy  of  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  and  gave 
orders  for  its  utter  overthrow,  with  all  its  wealth  df  ofiSsrugs. 
This  order  was  executed.  A  century  later  Sozomen  narrates  the 
same  event.'^  The  temple  was  at  Apheca  on  Lebanon  and  on 
the  river  Adonis.  But  a  legendary  tradition  was  already  at  work. 
According  to  this  writer,  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  invo- 
cation, fire  descended  from  the  top  of  Lebanon,  like  a  star,  and 
sank  in  the  adjacent  river.  They  called  this  fire  Urania,  a  name 
they  gave  to  Venus.  In  the  same  century,  though  apparently 
later,  the  like  tradition,  as  given  by  Zosimus,  had  become  stiU 
further  expanded.  He  relates,  that  Apheca  lay  midway  between 
Heliopolis  and  Byblus  ; '  that  in  it  was  a  temple  of  Vwius 

^  Strabo   16.  2.   19.  p.  755,  cTra  fierii  Adonis  is  the  Hebrew  Thammnz,  Es.  8, 

rairriy  [B6$\oy]  "A^ris  irorafi6$,    Plin.  14.     See  Gesen.  Theaanr.  p.  1607. 

H.    N.   5.    17    T.    20,    "flumen  Lycoe:'  *  The  ancients  interpreted  the  name  rk 

Palaebyblos :  flnmen  AdonU"  "AifMuca  from  the  Heb.  pB«  to  hold,  toem- 

•  Edrisi  par  Jaubert  I.  p.  866.  brace  ;  and  referred  it  to  the  first  or  last 

•  Lncian  de  Syria  Dea  §§  6-8.  Movers  embraces  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  EtjmoL 
die  Phdnizicr  I.  p.  191  sq. — Manndrell  Mag.  art  *'A^aica.  Movers  PhSii.  L  p. 
saw  the  river  **  stained  to  a  surprising  rod-  192. 

ness,"  in  March ;  which  he  supposed  to  be  '  Euseb.  Vita  Const.  3.  66,  4¥  hcpttp^Ua 

occasioned  by  **  a  sort  of  minium,  or  red  ^/pei  rov  Aifidvov  iv  *A<pdxois  WpvpJror 

earth,  washed  into  the  river  by  the  violence  trxo^^^i  tij  ^y  aSrri  Koucotpytas  traau^  hcoki- 

of   the  rain;"    March  17th.     I   am   not  crrots,  irrX.      See  also  Euseb.   de  Laud, 

aware  that  this  discoloration  has  ever  been  Const  c.  8.     Comp.  above/  p.  622. 

further  investigated.  ^  Sozom.  H.  E   1.  6. 

«  Strabo  16.  2.  18.  p.  766,  i^  fi^r  oZv  ^  ZosimnsUist.  1.  68, /i^ror  *HAiM«Af 

B^i3A4>f  .  .  .  Up^  iart  rev  'Ad^idos.^-  ^s  T9  acol  B^fiKov, 
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Aphakitis  ;  and  near  by  it  a  lake/  aronnd  wUch  fires  burst  fortL 
The  water  of  this  lake  had  the  wonderful  property,  that  all  gifbs 
and  offerings  acceptable  to  the  goddess,  even  the  lightest,  as 
silks,  would  sink  in  it ;  while  those  not  acceptable,  even  the 
heaviest,  as  gold  and  silver,  would  swim  upon  the  sur&ce. 

This  mention  of  a  lake  has  led  to  the  idea,  that  there  may 
have  been  some  connection  between  the  temple  at  Apheca,  and 
the  lake  Llmto  or  Temmdndi,  the  only  one  on  Lebanon.*  But 
this  is  next  to  impossible ;  for  the  lake  was  near  the  temple  ; 
while  Yemmdneh  is  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
0everal  hours  distant,  with  the  lofty  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon 
between.  It  seems  therefore  more  probable,  that  the  account  of 
Zosimus  was  founded  on  a  nascent  popular  legend,  in  which  the 
river  of  Sozomen  had  now  become  a  lake  ;  just  as  the  star-like 
fire  descending  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  had  now  become 
fire  bursting  out  around  the  lake.  Further  than  this,  the  his- 
torian has  adso  interwoven  a  popular  legend,  already  mentioned 
by  Seneca  in  the  first  century,  of  a  lake  in  Syria,  in  which  heavy 
articles,  as  bricks,  wouM  not  sink.'  If,  however,  we  still  choose 
to  insist  upon  an  actual  lake  near  the  temple,  there  may  indeed 
have  been  an  artificial  reservoir,  formed  either  above  the  cascades, 
where  there  is  still  a  basin,  or  below  them.* 

This  fountain  and  temple  have  been  brought  again  into  notice 
only  within  the  present  century.  CoL  Squire  passed  this  way  in 
1802,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  either.*  Seetsen  was  here  in 
1805  ;  he  describes  the  cavern  and  the  cascades,  and  mentions 
the  ruins ;  assuming  apparently  the  identity  of  Af  ka  and 
Apheca.*  Burckhardt  followed  in  1810  ;  he  merely  speaks  of 
''  a  spring,''  but  saw  no  ruins,  though  he  afterwaids  neard  of 
ihem.'  In  1815  0.  von  Bichter  paeeed  this  way,  and  has  given 
a  brief  but  eraphic  description  of  the  fountains  and  ruins.'  Since 
that  time  the  place  has  been  visited  by  many  travellers. 

We  stopped  long  in  this  romantic  spot ;  and  then  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  brought  us  westwards  to  the  village  of  Afka.  It  is 
situated  on  the  upper  terrace,  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm  of  the 
stream,  overa^ainst  el-Muneitirah ;  which  here  bore  £.  N.  E. 
Around  the  village  are  groves  of  the  largest  and  noblest  walnut 
trees  we  had  yet  met  with.  Our  tent  was  pitched  on  the  highest 
ground  in  the  village,  a  hiU ;  where  too  is  set  up  the  Syenite 
column  brought  firom  the  ruined  temple.    We  were  here  in  fuU 

*  Zodm.  ibid.  T»4rMr«Ai|drW  Xi/uni  rif        «  See  gear.  Bitter  XVIL  p.  801  iq. 
i0riit  KTk,  *  See  aboTe,  pi  604. 

*  See  abore,  p.  54S.  *  Seetzen,  BeiMn  L  pp.  246,  S4S. 

*  Sencce  QQMt  NaL  &  Se,  *'Ettadhiio        *  Borckliardt  p.  25,  also  pi  209.  Bank-. 
In  Syria  ataginim,  in  quo  natant  lateree,  hardt  paived  fkom  Aflca  over  the  i 
et  mergi  projecta  non  poMmt  lioet  grayia  to  Zahleh ;  ne  abore,  p.  604. 
ifait*  •  O.  T.  Bicbler,  ppi  10S»  107.  . 
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view  of  the  cavern  and  water-fells ;  and  from  thifl  pointy  the 
chasm,  the  river,  the  cascades,  the  bridge,  the  fountains,  the 
cavern,  the  nuns,  and  the  steep  and  lofty  mountains  rising  above 
them  all,  combined  to  form  a  glorious  picture.  We  were  again 
in  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  ;  not  so  lofty,  nor  so  regular,  nor 
80  desolate,  nor  so  vast,  as  at  the  cedars  ;  but  full  of  grandeur 
and  verdure  and  beauty.  The  mountains  around  rise  perhaps 
two  thousand  feet  above  it ;  while  those  above  the  cedars  are 
three  thousand  feet.  The  bottom  here  is  more  broken  ;  but  is 
cultivated,  rich,  and  fertile.  There  is  no  spot  in  all  my  wander- 
ings, on  which  memory  lingers  with  greater  delight,  than  on  the 
sequestered  retreat  and  exceeding  loveliness  of  Af  ka. 

Both  Seetzen  and  0.  von  Bichter  also  speak  of  the  surpass- 
ing beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.^ 

The  people  of  el-Muneitirah  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  our 
proceeding  further,  by  telling  us  that  Af  ka  was  deserted.  We 
found  people  enough  there,  however  ;  though  they  said  they  had 
returned  only  a  few  days  before.  They  are  Met&wileh ;  and  had 
fled  from  their  homes,  some  weeks  ago,  on  account  of  the  oon- 
scription.  With  their  women  and  children  they  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  wildest  parts  of  the  mountain  ;  carrying  with 
them  only  flour,  and  living  there  on  bread  and  water. 

We  heard  here  of  ruins  with  columns  in  the  valley  towards 
'Aktlrah,  below  Mejdel ;  and  also  of  a  large  building  or  castle  on 
the  way  leading  up  back  of  the  fountains  to  the  BC^&'a.* 

Friday^  June  18^A.  Just  west  of  Afka  a  spur  runs  out 
from  the  southern  mountain  across  the  terrace  quite  to  the  brink 
of  the  chasm  of  the  stream.  It  is  connected  with  the  mountain 
by  a  low  saddle  ;  and  spreads  out  on  the  top  to  a  tract  of  culti- 
vated table  land  containing  many  acres.  On  this  tract,  it  was 
said,  were  the  ruins  of  another  temple,  which  we  concluded  to 
visit. 

We  took  a  guide  from  Afka ;  and  setting  off  at  6.30,  climbed 
the  eastern  acclivity  of  this  spur  by  a  sharp  and  rough  ascent  on 
the  right  of  our  proper  road,  which  passes  up  southwest  over  the 
saddle.  Keeping  on  west  across  the  table  land,  we  came  at  7.10 
to  its  western  brow,  and  to  the  ruins,  which  are  called  ez-Zawfi- 
rib.  They  are  apparently  the  remains  of  two  structures,  both 
very  rude.  One  of  them  may  have  been  a  temple,  fronting 
towards  the  west,  and  looking  down  the  great  gorge  by  which 
the  river  breaks  its  way  through  the  lower  rocky  range.  Of  the 
other  building  we  could  make  nothing.     There  are  no  columns. 

We  were  however  rewarded  for  our  detour  by  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  great  basin  formed  by  the  two  valleys  from  Aktlrah 

^  Seetzen  in  Zach's  Mon.  Coir.  XIIL  p.        *  See  above,  p.  6(H. 
550.    O.  Ton  Biohter  p.  106  8^ 
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and  Afka,  which  were  fully  in  gight ;  and  of  the  wild  gorge 
bejond  the  basin  rnnning  down  west.  Here  the  formation 
already  referred  to  was  very  distinct,  viz.  the  chasms  of  the  streams 
below,  with  several  villages  along  them  ;  and  then  the  higher 
terraces  on  each  side,  between  these  chasms  and  the  mountains. 
The  valley  from  'Aktirah  is  Wady  el-Mugheiyireh ;  that  from 
Afka  and  Mnneitirah  is  called  Wady  el-Muneitirah ;  and  this 
last  name  is  applied  also  to  the  whole  valley  below  the  junction. 
This  however  is  merely  a  local  appellation,  for  it  is  there 
strictly  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim ;  and  the  name  Wady  el- 
Muneitirah  would  properly  belong  only  to  the  branch  valley  from 
that  place.  On  the  terrace  below  us  on  the  south  of  the  stream, 
was  the  little  village  Lftseh,  bearing  northwest,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant ;  and  north  of  the  Wady  and  somewhat  further  down,  was 
Kartaba.^ 

From  this  spot  we  turned  back,  and  went  E.  8.  E.  for  ten 
minutes,  to  a  mound  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  same  table 
land,  called  Dhuhdr  el-Hawa.  Here  the  guide  had  told  us  of 
ruins ;  but  they  proved  to  be  merely  a  few  rude  stones.  We 
now  at  7.35  turned  our  course  W.  S.  W.  and  descending  fiom 
the  table  land  joined  the  road  and  our  mules  at  7.45.  Our 
path  continued  in  the  same  direction,  high  along  the  flank  of  the 
mountain  on  our  left,  and  also  high  above  Lftseh.  Indeed  we 
teemed  here  to  be  on  a  second  higher  and  narrower  terrace.  We 
^  kept  on  ascending  very  gradually  ;  and  the  road  was  said  to  lead 
to  'Ain  el-Hadid.  After  about  an  hour,  at  8.50,  we  quite  un- 
expectedly turned  short  off,  and  began  to  ascend  the  high  and 
very  steep  ridge  on  our  left.  About  half  an  hour  west,  we  could 
see  a  village  on  the  south  side  of  Nahr  Ibrahim,  called  'Amh&z. 
The  ascent  was  long  and  wearisome,  but  not  particularly  diffi- 
cult. It  took  us  fifty  minutes,  till  9.40,  to  reach  the  top.  Here 
we  were  nearly  as  high  as  on  the  ridge  of  yesterday  between  Ard 
'AUtlk  and  'Akilrah  ;  snow  was  lying  around  us ;  and  Jebel 
Stlnnln  was  now  towering  in  majesty  duectly  overagainst  us,  and 
apparently  quite  near. 

Immediately  before  and  below  us  was  a  long,  deep,  and 
tolerably  even  valley,  called  Wady  Shebrdh,  belonging  to  the 
basin  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  and  running  up  still  some  distance 
CfD  our  left.  We  immediately  beganj^  descend  into  it  along  a 
steep  ravine,  and  reached  the  bottom  *  10  o'clock.  The  water- 
bed  was  now  dry.  We  foUowed  it  down,  southwest,  for  half  an 
hour ;  when  it  opened  into  the  irregular  and  uneven  basin  of  the 
Nahr  el-Kelb  ;  here  it  sweeps  round  to  the  west  and  goes  to  form 
the  northern  branch  of  that  river.     The  basin  is  intersected  by 

*  For  then  two  TilliigM  tee  also  SeetzeD,BeiaMiL  pp.  248,  SU. 
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two  other  streams  from  the  two  large  fountains  NeW  el-'Asal 
and  NeW  el-Leben,  with  high  plateaus  or  terraces  along  the 
sides  of  each.  At  10.35  Ihe  village  of  Meirdba  was  about  two 
miles  west  of  us,  on  the  high  terrace  north  of  the  stream.  We 
here  turned  southeast,  along  the  same  plateau,  into  an  angle  or 
nook  of  the  mountain ;  and  came  at  11  o'clock  to  Neba'  el-'Asal 
(Honey  fountain),  one  of  the  main  sources  of  this  branch  of  the 
Eelb. 

This  is  a  considerable  fountain  of  very  cold  water,  bursting 
forth  under  the  very  base  of  the  high  ridge,  which  here  runs  off 
flouthwest.  The  stream  foams  and  rushes  along  its  channel  with 
a  very  rapid  descent.  The  other  great  fountain,  Neba'  el-Leben 
(Milk  fountain),  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  same  ridge,  about 
forty  minutes  fiirther  southwest ;  there  being  between  them  a 
low  spur  or  plateau  running  out  from  the  mountain.  The 
streams  from  the  two  fountains  unite  below  ;  that  from  Neba' 
€l-Leben  forming  just  above  the  junction  a  high  and  noble  ca8» 
cade,  leaping  over  an  elevated  ledge  of  rock.  The  united  stream 
then  runs  into  the  continuation  of  Wady  Shebrtih,  neariy  oppo* 
site  to  Meirdba  ;  and  thus  is  formed  the  Nahr  es-SiJib,  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  We  crossed  this  branch 
further  on. 

The  scenery  of  this  basin  is  wild,  rocky,  and  desolate  ;  with 
little  of  cultivation,  and  at  this  season  no  verdure.  There  are 
here  few  of  the  elements  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  which  exist  in, 
such  profusion  at  Af ka  and  the  cedars.  The  moimtain  ridges 
which  immediately  surround  the  basin,  are  less  elevated  and 
comparatively  tame. 

Leaving  Neba'  el-'Asal  at  11.10,  we  went  on  about  west ; 
and  ascending  to  the  intervening  plateau,  came  at  11.40  to  the 
chasm  of  the  stream  from  Neba'  el-Leben.  This  chasm  is 
spanned  by  the  famous  natural  bridge ;  which,  if  found  elsewhere, 
and  by  itself,  would  excite  astonishment  as  one  of  nature's 
wonders  ;  but  here,  amid  the  vastness  of  the  surrounding  mag- 
nificence, it  makes  comparatively  but  a  feeble  impression.  The 
traveller,  if  not  upon  the  watch,  might  easily  pass  along  the 
road  and  cross  the  bridge,  without  becoming  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  is  called  Jisr  el-Hajr  (Stone  bridge),  or  sometimes  Jisr* 
el-BughfiJeh.  A  road  fron  Zahleh  crosses  it,  leading  to  various 
parts  of  the  coast ;  an  *  the  road  which  we  followed  from  the 
bridge  to  the  mouth  of  Nahr  el-Kelb,  was  very  direct  and  much 
travelled. 

The  fountain  Neba'  el-Leben  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  higher 
up,  under  the  very  base  of  the  ridge  in  the  southeast.  Like  the 
other  fountain,  it  bursts  forth  at  once  from  under  the  naked  rock, 
without  any  accompaniment  of  trees  or  verdure.     A  large  and 
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foaming  stream  comes  nishing  down  from  it ;  the  channel  of 
which  is  crossed  in  several  places  by  ridges  and  ledges  of  rock, 
through  which  the  stream  has  worn  its  way  in  a  clmsm  of  fan- 
tastic features.  Just  abore  the  bridge,  one  such  ledge  is  cut 
through  by  a  very  narrow  chasm  with  perpendicular  walls. 
Then  follows  a- ledge  of  very  considerable  breadth ;  the  lower  or 
northwest  part  of  which  is  cut  away  by  the  stream,  as  if  regu- 
larly chiseled  into  almost  architectural  forms,  of  columns,  pilas- 
ters, buttresses,  battlements,  and  the  like.  Over  the  upper  or 
soudiwestem  part,  the  natural  bridge  remains,  spanning  the  gulf 
below.  Looking  at  it  from  the  south,  the  bridge  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  lofty  and  tolerably  r^ular  circular  arch,  of  not 
less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  span,  as  we  judged  ; 
and  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  above  the  stream.  The 
breadth  of  me  bridge  (or  roadway)  in  the  narrowest  part  is 
about  one  hundred  foet ;  in  some  places  it  is  broader.  The 
thickness  of  the  rock  above  the  arch  is  about  thirty  feet.  On 
the  north  side  the  chasm  is  narrower,  being  about  seventy-five 
feet.  The  arch  does  not  extend  through  under  the  whole 
bridge ;  but  on  the  north  the  roof  is  angular  in  the  middle. 
Then  follow,  below  the  bridge,  the  architectural  forms  along  the 
chasm,  not  unlike  a  street  of  mighty  ruins. '  The  elevation  of  the 
bridge  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Wildenbruch  at  4926  Paris 
feet ;  which  is  higher  than  Ehden.' 

At  this  season  a  large  stream  was  foaming  and  dashing 
impetuously  under  the  brid^.  Yet  a  canal  <^  good  size  is 
carried  off  from  the  fountain  westwards  for  miles,  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Mr  Bobson,  my  companion,  had  been 
nere  in  Septeml^r,  1846  ;  and  at  that  time  the  fountain  was 
small ;  the  water  being  all  taken  off  by  canals,  and  the  bed  of 
the  stream  beneath  the  bridge  quite  dry. 

We  had  now  completed  our  visit  to  the  sources  of  the  north- 
em  branch  of  the  Nahr  el-Eelb  ;  and  would  gladly  have  contin- 
ued our  journey  to  the  main  source  of  the  southern  branch,  high 
up  under  the  southwestern  parts  of  Jebel  Stinnin,  above  Biskinta. 
But  we  found,  that  we  could  not  well  accomplish  this  object  and 
reach  Beirdt  the  next  day.  We  therefore  set  our  faces  at  (Hice 
towards  the  latter  city. 

Leaving  the  natural  bridge  at  12.15,  on  a  course  W.  S.  W. 
we  almost  immediately  crossed  the  low  ridge,  which  separates 
the  great  basin  of  the  Nahr  es-Salib  from  a  smaller  and  shallow 

*  The  nnmben  giyen  in  the  text  an  not  p.  8 :  Span  of  the  arch,  163  feet    Elera- 

BMtiiiniDenti ;  but  eetimatee  made  on  the  tion   abotre  the   stream,   70  to  80  feet 

ipot  and  in  which  both  Ifr  Bob«>n  and  WidUi  oo  top  (roadwaj)  120  to  160  ftet 

mrielf  agreed. — The  foUoiring    are  Mr  Thickness  abore  the  aich,  30. 
Thomson's  earlier  meatwementt,  as  pab-        '  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac  L  e. 
KdNd  Iqr  him  in  the  Biblioth.  Saora»  1848, 
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valley  running  southwest  to  the  southern  branch  of  Nahr  el- 
Kelb,  or  Dog  river.  A  large  canal  from  Neba'  el-Leben  is 
carried  across  this  water-shed  fer  to  the  W.  S.  W.  along  the 
southeastern  side  of  the  gentle  declivity  and  near  its  top.  Our 
road  continued  for  miles  along  the  course  of  this  canal,  some- 
times on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  After  descending 
gradually  for  some  time,  we  struck  across  the  fields  on  our  right, 
by  a  short  cut,  to  reach  the  ruins  of  Fukra.  We  came  first,  at 
12.40,  to  the  northernmost,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  square 
tower  standing  on  the  very  water-shed,  and  looking  down,  on  the 
one  side,  into  the  deep  gidf  of  the  Salib  ;  and  on  the  other,  into 
the  open  valley  in  which  we  now  were.  It  is  commonly  spoken 
of  as/^  the  castle.'"  ^  The  top  is  gone,  and  a  portion  of  the 
sides  &llen  down.  It  was  built  with  great  solidity ;  some  of  the 
stones  are  five  or  six  feet  long.  The  entrance  is  from  the  east, 
and  leads  to  narrow  passages  within.  There  is  a  narrow  spiral 
staircase  leading  to  an  upper  story  ;  and  also  to  a  small  square 
chamber  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  covered  with  hewn  stones. 
There  is  nothing  vaulted  ;  and  the  staircase  also  is  ceiled  with 
large  stones.     The  whole  is  without  mortar. 

On  the  8ton0  over  the  doorway  is  the  fragment  of  a  Greek 
inscription,  containing  the  name  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius. On  one  of  the  large  stones  in  front,  at  the  northeast  oor* 
ner,  is  another  inscription  in  large  Greek  letters,  coarsely  cut ; 
but  we  could  make  nothing  of  it." 

The  construction  of  this  tower  seems  to  exhibit  no  reference 
to  military  purposes  ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Seetzen 
in  regarding  it  as  a  sepulchral  monument.  Near  by  it  is  a  well, 
walled  up  with  hewn  stones. 

Just  east  of  the  tower  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  apparently  those 
of  a  small  temple.  Some  of  the  stones  are  carved,  as  if  once 
belonging  to  cornices,  or  pedestals,  or  the  capitals  of  pilasters. 
A  few  rods  south  of  these  remains,  are  several  large  sculptured 
stones,  lying  by  themselves. 

The  principal  remains  are  those  of  a  large  temple,  five 
minutes  south  of  the  tower.  Just  west  of  the  tower,  near  the 
top  of  the  water-shed,  begins  a  singular  tract  of  the  usual  lime- 
stone rocks,  which  runs  down  S.  S.  E.  beyond  the  road  we  had 
left.  This  tract  is  some  ten  or  twelve  rods  wide.  The  singu- 
larity is,  that  the  strata  are  perpendicular,  and  have  been  worn 

'  Seetzen  heard  for  it  the  name  el-Kub-  Clandios ;    thongh   Gesenias  understands 

beh ;  Reisen  I.  p.  248  sq.  Tiberius ;   see   Corpus  Inscr.  Grsec  Vol. 

"  These  inscriptions    were    copied    by  III.  Par.  26,  pp.  240,   241,  Noa.  4525, 

Seetzen,  Reisen  I.  pp.  248,  249 ;  by  O.  v.  452G.    Gesen.  Notes  on  Burckhardt,  L  p. 

Richter,  pp.  653,  554 ;  and  the  last  by  Mr  525.— Nothing  farther  has  been  made  out 

Thomson,  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  3.     The  in  either  inscnptioa 
emperor  referred  to  is  supposed  to    be 
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away  by  time  and  weather,  so  as  to  present  various  forms  of 
colomns^  needles,  blocks,  and  ridges,  separated  by  narrow  clefts, 
chasms,  passages,  little  chambers,  and  recesses  ;  the  whole  rising 
up  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  or  more,  and  all  exceedingly  wild 
and  rugged.  It  reminded  me  of  the  celebrated  labyrinth  of 
Adersbach  in  eastern  Bohemia;  though  in  miniature.  The 
stream  of  water  from  Neba'  el-Leben  stnkes  the  eastern  wall  of 
this  tract ;  and  finds  its  way  through  some  cleft,  so  as  still  to 
flow  on  westwards  beyond  it.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  rocks  were 
cut  away  for  a  space  large  enough  fer  the  temple  and  a  portion 
of  its  court.  The  walls  d[  rock  thus  formed,  served  towards  the 
front  as  sides  of  the  court ;  but  the  remaining  part  of  the  court, 
further  east,  was  built  out  with  walls  of  a  yellowish  coloured 
limestone,  with  aa  entrance  in  front  by  a  portico  of  many  col- 
tunns,  all  from  the  same  kind  of  stone.  Indeed,  the  whole  front 
of  the  court  seems  to  have  been  highly  ornamented.  The  body  of 
the  temple  stood  further  back,  among  the  rocks ;  and  on  a  terrace 
higher  than  the  court.  It  was  built  of  the  same  yellowish  lime- 
stone.^ The  stones  are  large,  and  were  laid  up  without  cement. 
The  noble  portico  on  the  eastern  front  was  composed  of  either 
four  or  six  large  columns  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  three  feet 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  From  long 
exposure  these  columns  now  appear  blue  on  the  outside.  The 
temple  we  judged  to  have  been  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet 
long  hj  fifty  feet  broad.  But  so  entire  is  the  prostration  and 
comusion,  that  accuracy  is  out  of  the  question.* 

A  few  rods  east  of  the  temple,  in  the  open  field,  is  a  small 
and  singular  enclosure  of  very  large  hewn  stones ;  as  to  which  I 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  it  had  once  been 
a  tomb.  It  is  only  fourteen  feet  square  on  the  outside,  without 
a  roof,  and  having  an  entrance  on  the  south  side.  The  stones 
of  the  walls  are  from  two  to  three  feet  thick.  One  stone  is 
thirteen  feet  long,  three  feet  broad,  and  twenty-two  inches  thick. 
Another  one  is  not  so  long  ;  but  is  four  and  a  half  feet  thick. 
There  is  no  ornament  of  any  kind. 

There  are  two  other  enclosures  of  waUs,  or  rather  of  founda- 
tions ;  of  which  we  could  make  nothing  definitely.  One  of  them 
18  half  way  between  the  tower  and  the  temple.  The  other  is 
south  of  the  temple,  and  beyond  the  road  ;  indeed,  we  saw  it 
only  after  we  had  returned  to  the  road.     South  of  the  temple, 

'  Seetnn  speaki  of  thia  itone  m  **  eino  '  BL  Qnyn  givea  the  following  diniflo- 

Ait   vmbrabnimer  (KdJdeiMn),   wdcho  aioos  of  the  temple  in  Paris  feet :  Length 

mSt  weniger  feet,  fther  leiohter  m  bear-  95 ;   Breadth  43 ;    Stones  8  by  2^ ;    The 

biiten  ist,^  Reieen  L  ji.   24a    M.  Qnyn  ooort,  116  feet  long  bj  02  wide.     Set 

oaDs  H  **tL  yellowidi  landstone ;"  Ritter  Ritter  L  c  p.  619. 
BidlLXVIL  pi  52a 

Vou  m.-^2 
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and  along  the  road,  are  also  the  indefinite  remains  of  a  former 
town  of  considerable  extent. 

Seetzen  was  the  first  traveller  to  visit  these  rains  in  nK>dem 
times  ;  and  many  others  have  since  passed  this  way.* 

Setting  oflF  from  the  ruins  at  2.30,  we  returned  at  once  to  the 
road,  which  was  near  by.  It  passes  on  through  a  gap  in  the 
tract  of  limestone  rocks  ;  the  same  formation  being  seen  also  on 
the  left  of  the  road.  We  followed  again  the  canal  from  Neba' 
el-Leben  ;  which  keeps  along  high  up  on  the  right  hand  slope. 
In  two  places  we  came  upon  low  spots  in  the  ridge  ;  and 
at  both  the  canal  is  divided  ;  the  water  being  carried  along  on 
both  sides  of  the  ridge,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  valleys  on 
each  side.  The  Salib  was  now  flowing  along  its  deep  gulf  nearly 
parallel  to  our  course.  The  road  seemed  much  travelled ;  the 
direction  varied  between  W.  S.  W.  and  W.  by  S.  all  the  way  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Dog  river.  At  3.30  we  came  to  the  beginning 
of  the  very  extended  and  straggling  village  of  Mezra'ah,  which 
stretches  aJong  the  road  for  two  miles  or  more.  At  4  o'clock  a 
village  and  convent  were  on  our  left,  beyond  the  broad  valley,  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant ;  but  I  did  hot  learn  the  name.  The 
whole  valley  on  our  left  and  along  our  road  was  under  cultivation, 
with  many  orchards  of  mulberry  trees.  The  heights  of  SOnnln 
were  still  ever  in  view,  towering  majestically  ;  but  we  were  rap- 
idly leaving  them  behmd  us. 

At  4.15  we  turned  short  to  the  right,  through  another  part 
of  the  village  of  Mezra'ah ;  and  crossing  over  the  low  water- 
shed, soon  began  to  descend  into  the  very  steep,  wild,  and  deep 
gulf  of  the  Nahr  es-Salib.  This  descent  was  a  very  formidable 
one  ;  being  by  far  the  steepest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  longest, 
that  we  had  yet  encountered.  The  path,  bad  in  itself,  conducted 
us  down  by  short  zigzags  ;  and  it  needed  but  little,  at  every 
turn,  to  throw  us  headlong  down  the  decUvity.  We  came, 
however,  safely  to  the  bottom  at  4.55  ;  and  looking  back  on  our 
road,  it  seemed  fit  only  for  goats  and  gazelles.  The  river  is  here 
of  considerable  size  ;  and  has  a  rapid  descent  and  a  very  rocky 
bottom,  over  which  it  rolls  loudly  murmuring  and  white  with 
foam.  The  valley  is  very  narrow  ;  the  sides  steep  and  often 
precipitous,  very  high,  and  mostly  clothed  with  shrubs  of  stunted 
oak.  The  margin  of  the  stream  is  fringed  with  poplars  and 
plane  trees.  For  the  most  part,  there  is  room  at  the  bottom  only 
for  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  but  where  the  bottom  is  a  little 
wider,  it  is  carefully  cultivated,  and  is  here  and  there  occupied 
by  a  house.  The  whole  chasm  reminded  me  much  of  the  goi^ 
of  the  Lit&ny  between  BiirghQz  and  Belat ;  but  it  is  wilder  and 

*  Seet^D,   Reisen  L  y.  248  sq.     0.  ▼.      in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  a     Bitter  XVIL 
Bichter.  pp.  101,  102.     W.  M.  ThoxMon     pp.  613-520. 
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deeper ;  the  sides  here  being  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  high ;  in  some  parts  certainly  not  less  than  the 
latter  number.    The  stream  also  is  larger.' 

We  stopped  for  five  minutes  at  the  bridge.  Here  are  narrow 
patches  of  tillage  on  terraces ;  and  there  are  other  patches 
further  down,  with  mulberry  orchards  and  a  house  or  two.  The 
bridge  itself  is  narrow,  with  one  large  arch ;  and  is  overhung 
with  plane  trees.  There  is  a  pretty  view,  lookinj^  up  under  it 
firom  the  south  ;  the  stream  is  seen  through  the  feliage  dashing 
and  foaming  along  its  steep  descent  beneath  the  bridge.  The 
course  of  the  gulf  is  here  from  B.  N.  B.  to  W.  8.  W. 

We  left  the  bridge  at  5  o'clock.  The  ascent  on  the  other 
side  is  much  less  difficult.  The  path  ascends  obliquely  and  very 
gradually  alons  the  steep  side  ;  so  that  without  any  great  ap- 
parent rise  of  its  own,  it  comes  to  be  high  over  the  valley  below. 
Nc^r  the  top,  however,  there  is  quite  a  steep  ascent  for  some 
distance.  We  reached  the  top  at  5.30  ;  having  enjoyed  the 
rather  unusual  phenomenon  of  seeing  the  sun  appear  to  rise  in 
the  west.  Below,  in  the  valley,  it  had  long  been  sunset ;  but 
as  we  approached  the  summit,  the  sun  beran  again  to  be  seen 
in  the  west,  and  continued  to  rise  apparently,  till  itr  became  an 
hour  high  or  more. 

At  5.45  the  village  of  Kulei'&t  was  just  on  our  left.  Our 
road  now  continued  about  W.  by  S.  over  a  broad  elevated  tract 
of  uneven  table  land,  very  roc^  and  stony,  and  fully  planted 
with  mulberry  trees.  Indeed,  we  hardly  met  with  any  cultivation 
other  than  mulberry  orchards,  until  we  came  quite  near  the 
coast.  At  6  o'clock,  through  an  opMening  in  the  lower  mountains, 
we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  south  of  Beirdt.  Twenty-five 
minutes  later  we  passed  through  the  village  of  Beiffin.  At  6.40 
we  wound  around  the  great  convent  of  'Ajelttln,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  another  singular  region  of  projecting  limestone  rocks. 
They  rise  up  at  irregular  intervals  in  fentastic  forms,  sometimes 
with  architectural  regularity,  resembling  columns,  blocks,  houses, 
towers  both  square  and  round,  castles,  fortresses,  and  the  like  ; 
some  of  them  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  The  road  passes  through 
the  midst  of  them,  in  some  places  by  very  narrow  clefts. 

We  were  now  on  the  lookout  for  a  spot  to  encamp  for  the 
night ;  but  the  region  was  so  rocky,  and  the  soil  everywhere  so 
stony,  and  given  up  to  mulberry  orchards,  which  were  all  fresh 
ploughed,  that  we  sought  long  in  vain.  At  7.05  we  came  to  the 
western  part  of  the  very  extensive  and  scattered  village  of  'Ajel- 
tto  ;  here  were  two  open  public  places,  where  the  turf  had  once 
been  green.  On  one  of  tibese  we  encamped  for  the  last  time, 
thoroughly  wearied  out  after  a  long  day's  journey. 

>  SeeAboTe,pp.886,887. 
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Saturday,  June  \9th, — ^We  were  now  in  the  rich  district  of 
Kesraw&n,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Maronites.  It  lies  mostly  on  the 
broad  plateau  of  the  mountain,  here  extending  from  the  foot  of 
Scinnln  to  near  the  coast,  and  everywhere  deeply  gashed  by  the 
chasms  of  the  Dog  river  and  its  deep  branch  valleys.  That  river  is 
the  southern  boundary  of  Kesrawfin.  The  southern  branch  has 
its  source  in  a  large  fountain,  Neba'  Sdnnin,  some  distance  above 
Biskinta,  and  under  the  southwestern  flank  of  Jebel  Stinnin.  It 
flows  down  westwards  ;  and  is  joined  by  the  northern  branch, 
the  Sallb,  below  Shuweir.  After  their  junction  the  deep  chasm 
cuts  down  through  the  plateau,  first  west,  and  at  last  northwest, 
to  the  sea.  Below  the  junction,  and  about  two  hours  from  the 
sea,  are  situated  the  famous  caves  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  ;  being  a 
succession  of  caverns  and  tunnels  worn  away  by  the  action  of  die 
stream,  and  through  which  its  waters  now  flow.* 

The  direction  of  Shuweir  was  pointed  out  to  us ;  it  lies 
south  of  the  Eelb,  in  the  basin  of  a  valley  running  to  that  river, 
but  was  hidden  from  our  sight  by  a  ridge.*  Somewhat  further 
west  Bukfeiya  was  visible,  bearing  south,  about  two  mUes  dis- 
tant, as  we  judged. 

The  sur&ce  of  Eesrawdn  is  exceedingly  rocky  and  rugged  ; 
and  we  could  trace  the  outline  and  course  of  the  deeper  chasms. 
The  view  from  our  tent  was  varied  and  fine,  extending  over 
valleys  and  ridges  in  Ml  cultivation.  Every  spot  where  earth 
can  be  found  or  scraped  together,  is  careftiUy  tilled.  The  plan- 
tations of  mulberry  trees  are  very  numerous.  We  could  now 
see  many  pines  around  and  li^fore  us  ;  though  we  did  not  our- 
selves come  upon  sandstone  until  an  hour  further  on.  The 
villages  are  numerous ;  indeed  the  region  towards  the  coast  swarms 
with  them.  The  houses  are  widely  scattered  ;  each  house  usually 
standing  by  itself  in  its  own  garden.  This  gives  them  a  pleasanter 
aspect ;  adds  to  their  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  cheerfulness  ;  and 
testifies  that  here  these  Maronites  dwell  in  security  and  quiet, 
far  frojn  hostile  Druzes  and  marauding  Arabs.  The  open  place 
in  'Ajelttln,  on  which  our  tent  was  pitched,  was  not  unlike  the 
square  of  a  rural  village  in  New  England  ;  except  that  the  dwel- 
lings were  not  painted,  and  the  church,  the  schoolhouse,  the  country 
tavern,  and  perhaps  the  blacksmith's  shop,  were  wanting. 

This  was  to  be  my  last  day  of  travel  in  Palestine.  We 
started  at  7  o'clock ;  and  after  five  minutes  had  a  splendid  view 

'  For  a  dsacription  of  these  caves^  see  Seetzen  L  c.  p.  251  sq.    0.  v.  Richter  p. 

W.  M.  Thomson  in  the  Missionary  Herald,  98.   Ritter  XVH.  p.  765  sq.   Here  Vohiey 

1841,  p.  31.     Ritter  XYII.  p.  526  sq.  resided  for  several  months,  and  haj>  d&- 

*  ForthoTiUage  Shuweir,  see  Seetzen,  scribed  the  printing  establishment;  Voyage 

Reisenl.  p.  255.     For  the  neighbouring  11  pp.  174-184,  comp.  I.  p.  viii.   See  also 

Greek   Cutholic  convent,   Mur  Yohanna  Schnurrur  Biblioth.  .Axab.  p.  379  sq. 
Shuweir,    with    its    printing-press,    see 
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of  the  sea,  and  of  the  whole  peninsala  and  city  of  Beirdt.  Our 
course  was  W.  by  S.  and  very  direct,  quite  to  the  bridge  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Eelb ;  the  road  gradually  but  continually 
descending  by  a  very  stony  and  much  travelled  patL  At  8.10 
was  the  village  of  Belltineh ;  where  we  began  to  get  nearer  views 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  villages  below  us.  The  great  chasm  of 
the  river  was  seen  on  the  left  In  a  shallow  Wady  or  rather 
plain  on  our  right^  running  to  the  sea,  was  'Ain  Ttlrah,  com- 
monly pronoun^  'Anttlnui,  hardly  more  than  half  an  hour 
distant,  bearing  N.  20''  W.>  On  a  low  hill  beyond  it,  a  little 
more  to  the  left,  was  the  great  convent  M&r  Eli&s  er-B&s,  bearing 
W.  N.  W.  In  a  plain  running  down  north  of  this  convent,  and 
northwest  of  'Ain  Ttlrah,  was  Zdk  Mdsbah ;  and  in  the  next 
valley  beyond  was  Ztk  Mekfiyil,  the  chief  village  of  Eesrawfin, 
bearing  N.  W.  by  N.     Before  us,  on  the  high  point  of  a  ridge 

Erojecting  westwards  along  the  north  side  of  the  Eelb,  was  the 
irge  convent  of  Deir  Tanneis,  bearing  west.* 
The  road  on  coming  to  this  rid^  divides.  The  great  and 
more  travelled  path  descends  (fa  the  north  side  into  the  plain  to 
'Ain  Tilrah  ;  and  thence  passes  down  to  the  shore  north  of  the 
mouth  of  tb^  river,  and  sp^io  Beirdt.  A  more  direct,  but  less 
tiavdled  path  keq^s^albbg  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  ridge,  and 
d6i9eiid»t<Tl;h6  river  above  the  bridge.  We  followed  the  latter. 
At  8.50  the  convent  Deir  Tanneis  was  on  our  right,  looking 
much  like  a  fortress.  We  now  began  to  descend,  as  it  seemed, 
into  the  chasm  of  the  river ;  but  on  turning  around  an  angle  on 
the  right,  the  hiU  sunk  down  at  once  into  a  fine  plain  ;  which 
hofwever  is  etiU  high  above  the  river.  At  9  o'clock  we  were  in 
the  plain ;  and  ten  minutes  later  the  large  village  Ztlk  el-Ehurfib 
was  close  on  our  right  We  kept  on  over  the  plain  ;  and  came 
suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  the  deep  and  precipitous  chasm  of 
the  Nahr  el-Eelb.  The  descent  was  sharp,  very  steep  and  zig- 
zag, and  as  romantic  and  wild,  perhaps,  as  any  we  hail  encoun- 
teml.  We  reached  the  bottom  at  9.35 ;  followed  -down  the  now 
fordable  stream  to  the  modem  bridge  whSxA  we  crossed  at  9.40 ; 
and  came  to  the  foot  of  tho-pato^'at  9.45.  Here  we  stopped  to 
examine  again  the  ancient  sculptures  on  the  rocks.  The  bridge, 
and  the  pass  itself,  a»  well  as  the  road  between  them  and  Beirdt, 
have  been  already  sufficiently  described,  in  connection  with  my 
excursion  to  the  spot  in  March.'  Between  the  bridge  andHPa 
pass,  there  is  a  small  Eh&n. 

>  For  Hm  vffliy  mi  e— ^wnt  6t''An^  MehAjfl  Uii  ftiiflligi  gjh  Ifiil  iilj  iniifc 

-ti^^fnrBiirokbwdtfp.  188,  187.    Bitter  Deir  MSa  Eliit.    Soath  of  Ddr  Laweii 

XVILp.767iq.  half  aa  boor  lithe  Wllafe  ZAlcil-Kluib; 

*  Burekhardt  wyt:    **t>iie  hour  from  half  an  hour  east  of  the  latttf,  Dd»  Tw- 

•Aattah  b  Ddr  Lsirtii  [oB  the  ^irmr  to  bms.*    Tmy.  pi  1S9. 

B^Hkl].    BetuMiiilMdl^iraiageZAk  *  See  aSlyv^;  pp.  li,  18.     - 
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The  rocky  ridge  which  forms  the  south  side  of  the  chasm  of 
the  river,  projects  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea.  The 
present  pass,  around  and  over  this  point,  was  cut  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century.  The  road  is  somfe  six  feet  in  breadth,  irregularly 
paved  with  laige  uneven  stones  ;  on  the  northern  side  quite  steep  ; 
and  at  the  top  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  A  more 
ancient  road  crossed  the  point  at  a  higher  elevation.  This  is 
still  quite  distinct  on  the  northern  side ;  and  along  it  are  the 
best  preserved  sculptures.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  pass, 
this  earlier  road  cannot  now  be  traced  i  in  consequence,  very 
probably,  of  the  tumbling  down  of  rocks  from  above  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries,  or  as  the  effect  of  earthquakes.  This  ancient 
path  can  now  be  climbed  only  on  foot. 

In  going  from  the  bridge  to  the  foot  of  the  pass,  there  is, 
first,  in  a  field  near  the  bridge,  on  the  face  of  a  low  rock,'  a  long 
Arabic  inscription.  The  storms  and  casualties  of  three  centuries 
have  done  their  work  so  effectually,  that  at  present  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  inscription  is  defaced ;  and  the  characters  of  the 
remainder  are  so  interwoven  and  complicated,  that  the  best 
Arabic  scholars  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  out  the  sense  of 
the  whole.  Enough  remains  to  show,  that  it  refers  to  a  Sultan 
Selim,  probably  the  first  of  that  name,  about  A.  D.  1517,  appar- 
ently as  the  restorer  of  the  bridge.^ 

Further  on,  at  the  left,  upon  the  face  of  a  rock  by  the  path, 
is  the  Latin  inscription  commemorative  of  the  cutting  through 
of  the  present  road.  It  is- still  quite  distinct ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  word  or  line  purposely  erased  after  per.  I  have 
merely  separated  the  words,  which  in  the  original  run  together ; 
and  have  added  dots  to  mark  parts  of  words. 

IMP.  CAES.  M.  AVRELIVS 

ANTONINVS  PIVS  FELIX  AVGVSTVS 

PART.  MAX.  BRIT.  MAX.  GERM.  MAXIMVS 

PONTIFEX  MAXIMVS 

MONTIBVS  INMINENTIBVS 

LICO  FLVMINI  CAESIS  VIAM  DELATAVIT 

PER 

ANTONINIANAM  SVAM* 

'  For  a  copy  of  the  remains  of  this  in-  ParthieuSj  Brittcmicutf  and  G^rmanicng, 

icription  hy  Mr  Wildenbruchf  see   Mo-  belong  to  the  emperor  Marcos  Anrelios 

nathsbericht  d.  Ges.  fiir  Erdk.  in  Berlin,  Antoninus,  who  died  A.  D.  180.     The  lat- 

N.  Folg.  I.  p.  89,  and  Tafl  IV.  ter  title  was  given  him  after  the  death  of 

*  This  inscription  (as  also  the  following  Verus,  on  occasion  of  the  war  with  the 

one)  has  been  copied  by  Manndrell,  See-  Marcomanni,  which  ended  in  A.  D.  176. 

tzen,  Bnrckhardt,  Wilson,  and  others.  The  We  have  therefore  a  cloee  approximation  to 

copy  in  the  text  is  that  of  Burckhardt.  the  date  of  tlie  inscription  and  of  the  road ; 

The  form  delaiamt  for  dilaiavit  belongs  some  ten  years  later  than  the  inscripticnia 

probably  to  the  stonecutter.— The  epithets  at  Abila.    Comp.  Bitter  XVII.  p.  580. 
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From  ihiB  inscription  it  appears,  if  all  other  evidence  were 
wanting,  that  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  is  the  river  Lycus  of  the  an- 
cients ;  the  wolf  having  given  place  to  the  doe. 

A  little  further  towards  tne  sea  is  another  brief  Latin  in- 
scription, less  legible.  The  following  is  Seetzen's  copy  partiallj 
corrected : 

INVICTEIMP. 

ANTONINB  PIE  FELIX  AVG. 

MVLTIS  ANNIS  IMPERA 

Li  proceeding  now  to  speak  of  the  tablets  sculptured  on  the 
rocks,  I  can  of  course  only  give  the  impressions  made  upon  mj 
own  mind  after  two  rather  cursory  examinations.  My  studies 
have  not  been  specially  directed  to  the  field  either  of  Egyp- 
tian or  Assjrrian  archsdology  ;  nor  was  I  at  the  time  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  recent  literary  history  of  these  tablets,  to  have 
my  attention  drawn  to  all  the  particulars,  which  still  need  inves- 
tigation. But  as  both  Lepsius  and  Layurd,  leading  discoverers 
in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  had  already  visited  the  spot  and  examined 
the  sculptures  for  themselves,  we  may  well  for  the  present  rest 
in  their  general  conclusions  ;  until  the  progress  of  discovery  shall 
throw  more  light  upon  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Nile  and  the 
arrow-headed  characters  of  the  Tigris. 

There  are  nine  tablets  in  all ;  of  which  three  have  been 
regarded  as  Egyptian  and  six  as  Assyrian.^  They  occur  at 
different  intervals  upon  the  rocks,  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
most  ancient  road.  There  is  a  difference  in  ihe  size  of  the 
tablets;  but  they  are  all  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  contain 
figures  as  large  as  life.  Bome  of  the  tablets  are  surrounded  by  a 
moulding,  more  or  less  ornamented.  Five  of  them  are  square  at 
the  top  ;  of  which  at  least  the  three  regarded  as  Egyptian  are 
surmounted  by  an  ornamental  cornice.  The  remaining  four 
tablets  are  rounded  at  the  top  ;  and  all  contain  Assyrian  figures. 
In  two  instances  an  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  tablet  stand  side  by 
aide,  with  hardly  an  interval  between  them. 

Commencing  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  pass,  the  first  three 
tablets  are  on  the  rocks  adjacent  to  the  present  road,  below  the 
point  where  the  earlier  road  separated  from  it.  The  following  is 
the  order  of  all  the  tablets. 

No.  1.  Egyptian. — Square  at  top  ;  no  figure ;  apparently  no 
aculpture. 

No.  2.  Assyrian. — Square  at  top ;  Assyrian  figure  with 
rirht  hand  elevated ;  very  much  worn  away  and  indistinct.—' 
This  tablet  is  a  short  distance  from  No.  1. 

'  Laytrd  wm  MtMi  AMjritti ;  whioh  it    fpecifiet  three  E^yptieii  tiblete ;  Dinor. 
SfoUblj  A  dip  of  the  pen;  m  he  elao    in  Nineveh  and  Babjlon,  p.  211.  ■• 
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No.  3.  Assyrian. — Square  at  top ;  Aaqriian  figure,  indis- 
tinct.    A  short  q>ace  from  No.  2. 

No.  4.  Assyrian. — ^Bounded  at  top;  AB£fjnian  figare,  not 
very  distinct  This  tablet  is  on  the  ancient  path,  some  distance 
from  No.  3. 

No.  5.  Assyrian  J  higher  up  the  ancient  road. — ^Bounded  at 
top  ;  Assyrian  figure,  with  uplifted  aim ;  perhaps  something  in 
the  hand. 

No.  6.  Egyptian^  adjacent  tOv]^p.  l^.^'^-Square  at  top ;   no 
figure  ;  apparently  no  sculpture.    ""'  ' 

No.  7.  Assyrian^  higher  up  and  alone. — Bounded  at  top  ; 
Assyrian  figure,  with  uplifted  arm  ;  t^  most  distinct  of  alL 

No.  8.  jSgyptian^  near  the  top  of  the  pasa — Square  at  top ; 
no  figure  ;  apparently  ao  sculptTu^. .  . 

No.   9.   Assyrian,   adjacent  to  ^qC  8. — Bounded  at  toj 
Assyrian  figure,  with  uplifted  ann* ;  ^he  whole  figure  and  tal 
covered  with  a  cuneiform  inscripilnjiA  -  ^ 

In  all  the  Asgynan  figur%>a  for  as  they  are  distinguish" 
able,  the  left  arm  lies  hori^f^tqJily :  .uprose  the  body,  while 
the  right  arm  is  uplifted.  Eac]i  Jiaiid  may  have  held  some- 
thing ;  but  this  CEEuot  now  te^jatellj^^^^ade  out  The  positioQ^ 
costume,  cap,  and  beard^  so  far  as^lUey  can  i^till  be  traced,  ha^e 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the.  foj^pli  fqulpture^  disientombed  at 
NineveL*  ^  ^.       [^  . 

In  the  comers  of  the  tht^^^i^pt^^  tablets,  there  are  holes, 
as  for  metal '  cramps ;  as  if  rn^fg^^  pl^^  ^^  marble  tablet^ 
perhaps  with  sculptures  or  to^  i||sqiptionj  had  b^n  fastened 
within  the  border,  covering  thf ,  ititeri^  sarfeceV  In  that  case, 
the  rock  surface  of  these  tlire>e  t£i,ti^ta  was  never  sculptured.  I 
must  here  express  mj  asseot  to  the.^iiegative  testimony  of  Mr  v. 
WUdehbnich,  in  which  Dr  Eli  Smftb  aad  consul  Schultz  con- 
curred, that  he  was  able  to  distinguisli  on  these  three  tablet^ 
no  hieroglyphics ;  although  he  thatighi  the  sunken  human  fig- 
ures could  be  recognised.^  I  mi^^^p^pfiw,  that  for  myself,  on 
neither  of  my  visits,  although. bo^7;ist^i^ made  at  midday  and 
under  a  brilliant  sim,  could  I  distiQ^u^^^^^ther  hieroglyphics  or 
other  figures.^    It  may  be  possible^^J^ewfl^  with  the  sun  in 

another  direction,  with  a  different., (;q^jj|j43^      lidit  and  shade, 
and  less  of  glare,  such  outlines  can  ^^|g|M^    But  then,  how 

'  In  opo  of  the  plates  iOiutrating  hU  >jtt  jJH|iiiBtt4iU'<l  Gee.  t  Erdk.  in  Ber- 

work,'  M.  De  Saulcj  has  given  rather  im-  lin,  NeA  F.  Bd.  I.  p.  87. 

perfect  representations  of   all  the    nine  .  *  K.  .fjgi  Sanlcgr  affirms  the  same  idD 

tkUets.  **.?*^i'*flnrtVin  ^  work;    and  cites 


*  See  in  Layai^'s  volnmes,  eniedally  alee  #faJK]re  ^o^fyaaay^-xif-  M.  *  Oppi^i 

the'lmg/lsfkeTeh  H.  p.   7  [18];    also  NmraBy4.m.655,  656.    Bat  he  kat 

Sennechorib,   Nin.  and  Babylon  p.  150.  siocxnlffi^ft  au  back ;  see  UAthensBom 

g«mp.alflo  the  first  note  in  hu  Nineveh,  p.  t^rW!l^vi9l0^}J^  Na  8S,  >  902. 
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are  the  cramps  at  the  comers  to  be  accounted  for  ?  ^  At  any  rate, 
I  cannot  but  think,  that  &ncy  has  had  much  to  do  in  making 
out  the  repnted  copies  of  these  Egyptian  tablets. 

Lepsius  has  treated  of  the  Egyptian  tablets  ;  once  from  the 
reports  of  others,*  and  again  after  a  personal  examination  on  his 
return  from  Egypt  in  November,  1845.*  According  to  him, 
they  all  three  b^  the  cartouche  of  Rameses  II,  the  Sesostris  of 
Herodotus.  They  are  dedicated,  the  middle  one  (No.  5)  to  Ba^ 
Helios,  the  highest  Egyptian  god  ;  the  southernmost  (No.  8)  to 
the  Theban  ^mmon  of  Upper  Egypt;  and  the  northernmost 
(No.  1)  to  the  Memphitic  Phtha  of  Lower  Egypt.  Lepsius 
supposes  the  three  tablets  refer  to  dififerent  ex^ditions. — We 
learn  from  Herodotus,^  that  the  conqueror  Sesostris,  in  his  expe- 
ditions to  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  left  behind  him  steke  and 
figwresf  as  monuments  of  his  exploits.  These  had  mostly 
already  disappeared  in  the  days  of  the  father  of  history ;  vet  he 
had  himself  seen  some  of  them  in  Palestine  or  Syria,  with  in- 
Boiiptions.* 

In  like  manner,  Layard  at  first  spoke  of  the  Assyrian  tablets 
on  the  report  of  others ;  ^  but  afterwards,  in  1851,  examined 
them  for  nimself  on  his  way  to  Europe  the  second  time.*  He 
regards  them  as  the  work  of  Sennecharib,  the  king  represented 
in  the  rock  sculptures  at  Bavian  and  the  founder  of  the  palace 
at  Eonyuniik;  but  the  inscription  is  so  much  injured,  as 
hitherto  to  nave  defied  transcription.*  Layard  appears  to  regard 
all  the  Assyrian  sculptures  as  referring  to  Sennecharib.  It 
seems,  however,  hardly  probable,  that  one  monarch  should  cause 
dx  similar  tablets  to  be  executed  on  one  spot,  and  during  one 
expedition.  And  as  not  less  than  five  Assyrian  sovereigns 
invaded  Syria  and  Palestine,  or  passed  through  them  into  Egypt, 
some  of  them  more  than  once,  why  may  not  the  tablets  belong 
to  different  sovereigns,  or  at  least  to  different  expeditions  ?  If 
the  highest  tablet  with  the  inscription  (No.  9)  refer  to  Senne- 
charib, why  may  not  the  rest  belong  to  his  predecessors  ?  The 
features  and  figures  are  too  indistmct  to  permit  us  to  say  defi- 

>  IthMbeensogsettedftiimttbeoninps  *  Gr.  4r  M  r$  noAAMrdu  Svf^  e. 

«rr«d  for  hanging  doon,  in  oider  to  pro-  lOS.     Comp.  Bitter  XVIL  p.  5SS.     U 

ttot  th«  tablets.    But  nothinff  of  the  Idiid  does  not  appear  that  Herodotus  had  ertr 

if  elsewhere  (bond ;  and  be&es,  in  that  himself  risited  the  monuments  at  the  Dog 

die,  the  erampe  would  have  been  inserted  river. 

on  the  borders  of  the  tablets,  and  not  ^  Nmeveh,  IL  pfk   lU,   188,  40a  n. 

inC/Un  them.  [115,  145,  304.  n.] 

*  Notice  snr  les  Basreliefs  Egrptiens  et  "  Discov.  in  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  SIC.  n. 
Ptrsans  de  Beirftt ;  par  R.  Le^na  Rome  *  Slight  spechnens  of  this  inscription, 
ISSS.  which  is  in  the  Assyrian  type  of  enndform  • 

*  Brfefe  ins  Ai^gypten,  etc  von  K.  Lep-  letters,  are  giveu  by  V/iUeubruch  and  Dr 
dn,  ^  402.  WOstm;  see  Monathsber.  I  &  p.  8S,  and 

«  Hdot  2.  102,  lOa  Taf  IlL     Lands    of  the    BiUe,  IL  pu 

*  Qc.  rnlAoi,  r^vei.  412. 
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nitely,  that  they  all  represent  one  and  the  same  person.*  This 
earlier  pass  may  well  have  been  a  terror  to  armies  ;  and  to  sor- 
mount  it  successfnlly,  was  an  exploit  not  unnaturally  deemed 
worthy  of  commemoration  by  every  passing  conqueror. 

The  epoch  of  Sesostris  covered  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  before  Christ ;  •  and  was  three  centuries  earlier  than  the 
accession  of  David.  Sennecharib  is  supposed  to  have  ascended 
the  throne  in  703  B.  C*  Between  the  tablets  of  the  former 
conqueror  and  those  of  the  latter^  therefore,  there  intervened  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  centuries.  And  looking  back  from  our 
day,  the  Assyrian  tablets  have  continued  to  commemorate  the 
prepress  of  the  Assyrian  hosts  for  more  than  five  and  twenty 
centuries ;  while  those  of  Egypt,  if  proceeding  from  Sesostris, 
have  celebrated  his  prowess  for  thirty-one  centuries.  They  reach 
back  to  hoary  antiquity,  even  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Judges  of 
Israel,  before  Jerusalem  was  known. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  three  Egyptian  tablets  are  square  at 
the  top ;  while  of  the  six  Assyrian,  four  are  rounded  and  two 
are  square.  The  square  form,  therefore,  would  at  first  view 
seem  to  be  the  Egyptian  type ;  and  the  round,  the  Assyrian. 
This  is  quite  stri£uQg  where  the  two  are  placed  side  by  side. 
The  suggestion  arose  in  our  minds  while  on  the  spot,  as  it  had 
done  to  others  before  us,*  whether  the  Assyrian  conquerors,  in 
their  "  pride  of  power,"  may  not  have  purposely  defaced  the 
Egyptian  monuments  erected  six  centuries  before,  and  then 
boastfully  have  caused  their  own  to  be  sculptured  side  by  side 
with  them.'  The  thought  also  occurred  to  us,  whether  perhaps 
the  Assyrian  artist  may  not  have  sometimes  facilitated  Ins  work, 
by  executing  it  within  a  former  Egyptian  tablet.  This  might 
account  for  the  square  form  of  some  now  containing  Assyrian 
figures  ;  and,  if  I  recollect  aright.  No.  4  especially,  though  now 
rounded,  bears  traces  of  some  such  after-sculpture.  I  mention 
this  idea,  without  venturing  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it ;  but  it 
may  at  least  be  worth  further  examination  upon  the  spot." 

'  The  following  are  the  Aflsjiian  kings  seem  to  rest  very  much  upon  a  prepoases- 

who  invaded  Syria  and  Palestine,  or  paas^  sion  of  mind ;  see  Ritter  ibid, 

through  against  Egypt :  Ptdy  2  K.  15,  19.  *  It  has  been  suggested,  that  another 

1  Chr.  6,  26.    Tlglath^pUeier,  2  K.  16,  7-  Egyptian  Ublet  once  stood  by  the  aide  of 

10.     1   Chr.  5,  26.     2  Chr.  28,  20,  21.  the  Assyrian  tablet  No.  7 ;  and  has  been 

8k<Umaneser,  2  K.   17,  3-6.     18,  9-11.  destroyed  by  the  falling  away  of  the  rock. 

Bargan,  Is.  20,  1.     Sennecharib,  2  K  18,  We  noticed  nothing  of  the  kmd.     lUtter 

18  sq.     2  Chr.  32,  1  sq.     Is.  36,  1  sq.  ib.  p  544. 

'  His  accession  is  placed  by  Wilkinson  *  M.  de  Sanlcy  regards  the  two  square 

in  1355  B.  C.     Wilkinson's  Mod.  Egypt  tablets  adjacent  to  Assyrian  ones,  as  strictly 


and  Thebes,  II  p.  428.  belonging  to    the   latter,   and 

'    '  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,    pp.  with  uem ;  as  intended,  indeed,  merely  for 

614,  620.  Assyrian  inscriptions.    But  in  one  of  ttiese 

*  So   Levigne   and  Sir  W.   Gell ;    see  cases  the  inscription  is  still  extant  upon 

Kitter  XVII.   p.    536.     The  reasons  as-  the  Assyrian  figure  and  tablet     Nor  does 

fligned  by  M.  Guys  against  this  suggestion,  this  explanation  apply  at  all  to  Na   1, 

appear  to  me  to  be  of  little  weij^t ;  and  which  stands  alone. 
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These  rock  sctdptorcB  were  first  brought  to  notice  in  modem 
times  by  that  acute  observer,  MaundreU,  in  A.  D.  1697.  He 
and  his  party  were  driven  away  by  a  violent  storm  of  thunder 
and  rain  ;  yet  he  for  the  first  time  took  note  of  the  more  ancient 
path  and  the  tablets  above  it ;  and  evidently  climbed  to  the 
iiighest  sculptures.  As  he  had  just  visited  and  examined  the 
tombs  and  sepulchral  monuments  along  the  coast  south  of  Tor- 
tosa ;  and  as  Lebanon  is  full  of  sarcophagi ;  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  these  figures  seemed  to  Maundrell  to  be  ^'perhaps  the 
representation  of  some  persons  buried  hereabouts,  whose  sepul- 
chres might  probably  also  be  discovered  by  the  diligent  ol^r- 
ver.'' '  Maundrell  could  not  know,  that  the  sepulcl^  of  those 
'persons '  were  then  buried  along  with  mighty  Nineveh  ;  and 
that  after  the  lapse  of  another  century  and  a  half,  they  with 
Nineveh  itself  would  be  disinterred. 

Pococke  passed  this  way,  but  hardly  took  notice  of  the 
sculptures.  To  him  they  were  nothing  more  than  **  some  small 
figures  of  men  in  relief,  cut  in  different  compartments,  but  very 
much  defaced  by  time."  •  Niebuhr  went  from  Sidon  to  Tripoly 
by  water.  No  other  traveller  of  note  seems  to  have  taken  this 
route,  until  Seetzen  ;  at  least  no  one  has  described  the  tablets.' 

In  the  first  years  of  the  present  century  M.  Guys,  son  of  the 
French  consul  at  B'eirdt,  and  afterwards  his  successor,  took  copies 
of  the  sculptures.*  These  in  September,  1805,  he  exhibited  to 
Seetzen  among  others ;  who  briefly  mentions  the  sculptures  in 
his  letters  to  Europe,  and  in  his  journal.'  Burckhardt  passed 
this  way,  and  copied  the  Latin  inscriptions  ;  but  says  not  a  word 
of  the  sculptures.'     A  cast  of  the  tablet  with  the  inscription, 

>  MauBdreD  under  MaroH  17th :  "  We  '  Volnej  reidded  for  aeTeral  mondis  in 

obeerred,  in  the  tides,  of  the  rock  above  the  convent  Mir  Yohanna  at  Shnweir ;  bat 

«ii  several  tables  of  figures  carved ;  which  seems  to  have  known   nothing    of   the 

•eemed  to  promise  something  of  antiquity :  acnlptures.    He  even  confounds  Nahr  ea> 

to  be  satined  of  which,  some  of  ns  clam-  Saltb  with  the  Beirut  river ;  Voyage  IL  p. 

bered  op  to  the  pku»,  and  found  there  169.     See  above,  p.  616. — Browne  also 

flome  signs  as  If  the  old  way  had  gone  in  was  here ;    but  does  not   speak  of  the 

that  re^on,  before  Antoninus  had  cut  the  tablets;  p.  S7S. 

cUSbtBt  more  convenient  passage  a  little  *  H.  Onys  ReUition  d'un  s^our  k  Bey- 
lower.  In  several  places  hereabouts,  we  root  etc.  I.  pp.  254-271.  Bitter  XVIL  p. 
•aw  stnmge  antique  figures  of  men,  carved  582. — Ritter  has  here  undesignedly  done 
in  the  naSiral  rnek,  in  mesio  relievo,  and  some  Injustice  to  Maundrell,  when  be  saya 
in  biffhncas  equal  to  the  life.  Close  by  it  was  M.  Guys  who  first  discovered  and 
Meh  figure  was  a  table  plained  in  the  side  copied,  not  the  lower  sculptures  along  tha 
of  the  rook,  and  boroered  round  widi  present  road,  which  every  passing  travelkr 
mouldings.  Both  the  effigies  and  the  must  see,  but  those  higher  up  and  mora 
tiUfla  appeared  to  have  been  anciently  in-  remote  from  the  modern  way.  The  laii- 
■cribed  all  over ;  but  the  characters  are  guage  of  Biaundrell,  as  quoted  in  a  pra- 
Bow  so  defaoed,  that  aoHj  the  ibotstepe  of  oedkg  note,  is  conclusive  to  show,  that  ha 


were  visible ;  only  there  was  one  of  discovered  all  the  tablets. 
the  figures,  that  had  both  its  lineamenU        *  Seetaen  in  Zach*s  Mon.  Gorr.  1806^ 

and  itM  inscriptions  entire.*     The  UUet  Bd.  XIIL  p.  549.    Beisen  L  p.  235. 
tlias  described  is  the  highest  of  alL  "  Trav.  n.  19a 

•FooookalLLp.^ 
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made  by  Mr  Bonomi,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  *  and 
copies  of  the  sculptures  were  obtained  by  M.  Bertou  about 
A.  D.  1838.  On  these  materials  have  mainly  rested  the 
researches  of  archaeologists;  except  that  both  Lepsius  and 
Layard  have  since  visited  the  spot,  as  above  related.' 

At  the  top  of  the  modem  pass,  on  the  side  next  the  water,  is 
a  kind  of  pedestal ;  near  which  lies  the  fragment  of  a  round 
column  with  an  ill^ble  Latin  inscription.  It  was  apparently  a 
Soman  milestone.'  But  popular  tradition,  in  accounting  for 
the  present  name  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  *  Dog  river,'  relates,  that 
the  image  of  a  dog  once  stood  upon  this  pedestal ;  from  which  it 
has  been  thrown  down  into  the  sea.  This  supposed  image  is 
still  pointed  out  below  ;  being  a  single  rock  just  rising  to  the 
sui&ce  of  the  water. 

Here  my  Syrian  journey  was  virtually  at  an  end  ;  as  I  had 
already  travelled  over  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Beirftt.  Our  horses 
now  became  more  spirited  on  approaching  the  city  ;  and  we  did 
not  restrain  them.  Leaving  the  top  of  the  pass  at  10.40,  we 
reached  the  open  place  before  Beirtlt  at  12.50  ;  and  five  minutes 
later  dismounted  at  the  Mission  house.  With  feelings  of  grati- 
tude for  the  protection  of  a  kind  Providence,  I  repaired  to  my 
fonner  home  ;  and  rejoiced  to  find  all  our  remaining  fiiends  welt 
Some  of  them  had  already  left  the  city,  and  others  were  preparing 
for  their  summer  flight  to  'Abeih  and  Bhamdttn  on  Lebanon. 

I  had  now  travelled  around  the  whole  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
between  the  great  castles  esh-ShQkif  and  el-Husn,  without  having 
anywhere  crossed  its  main  ridge.  The  general  character  of  its 
eastern  declivity,  as  also  of  Anti-Lebanon,  I  have  already  de- 
scribed.* A  few  remarks  upon  its  western  slope  may  here  not  be 
out  of  place. 

The  western  declivity  of  Lebanon  is  much  broader  and  less 
steep  than  the  eastern ;  its  elevation  from  the  base  is  on  this 
side  three  thousand  feet  greater  than  on  the  other.  It  lies  in 
broader  plateaus,  with  a  richer  soil  and  far  more  of  cultivation, 
and  teems  with  villages ;  while  the  eastern  side  has  almost  none. 
A  main  difference  is  in  the  number  and  character  of  the  streams. 
While  on  the  eastern  slope  these  are  comparatively  few  and 
small,  the  western  declivity  is  broken  and  furrowed  by  the  mag- 
nificent basins  and  chasms  of  large  rivers.  In  passing  from  north 
to  south,  I  had  now  seen  the  Kebir  in  much  of  its  upper  part ; 
had  crossed  the  rivers  of  'Akk&r  and  'Arka  and  the  Barid,  near 

*  Layard'a  Nineveh,  II.  p.  400.  [304.  n.]     this  inscription ;  Narrat  11.  pp.  650,  661. 

*  For  a  sunaraary  of  the  literary  history     Comp.  S.  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.   Sac.  lS4df 
relating  to  the  aculptures,  see  Hitter  XVII.    p.  86. 

pp.  631-546.  *  See  above,  pp.  546,  547. 

'  M.  de  Saolcy  copied  some  words  of 
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the  base  of  the  mountain  ;  and  had  traversed  the  amphitheatres 
where  the  Kadisha,  the  Ibrahim,  and  the  Kelb  have  their  sources, 
high  up  under  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon.  The  basin  of  the 
Beihit  river  I  had  before  viewed  from  Deir  el-Kul'ah ;'  and  that 
of  the  Dfimtlr  from  the  ridge  above  'Abeih.'  The  Auwaljr  I  had 
crossed  near  the  sea,  and  had  missed  a  view  of  its  upper  basin 
only  because  of  the  rain.'  I  had  visited  the  Zaherdny  in  its 
remotest  source  ;*  and  traced  the  Litfiny  in  its  wildest  chasms.* 
All  these  features  impart  to  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon  a 
character  distinct,  picturesque,  and  remarkable. 

In  my  former  work,  I  called  attention  to  the  temples  then 
already  faiown  on  Lebanon  ;  which,  however,  were  at  that  time 
but  six  in  number.*  In  the  present  voliune,  likewise,  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  temples  scattered,  not  only  on 
Lebanon,  but  also  on  Anti-Lebanon  and  in  the  Bok^'a.^  I  had 
now  myself  visited  the  remains  of  no  less  than  thirteen  such 
temples  ;  only  one  of  which  was  among  the  six  above  referred 
to  as  known.  This  eniraieration  does  not  include  the  ruins  of 
Ba'albek,  nor  the  rude  remains  at  KtQ'at  Bustra  and  Zawftrib.* 
We  heard  of  several  others  ;  and  in  all  probability  there  are  yet 
many  more  to  be  discovered. 


On  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  22d,  my  friends  accompanied 
ine  to  the  steamer,  which  was  to  leave  for  Smyrna.  After  some 
tergiversation  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  I  received  permission  to 
spend  the  quarantine  at  the  latter  place  on  board  of  the  steamer ; 
an  arrangement  granted  only  to  three  passengers  on  each  trip, 
and  greatly  to  be  preferred  on  the  score  of  comfort,  as  well  as  of 
expense.  That  evening  my  eyes  lingered  for  the  last  time  U]>on 
the  receding  summits  of  that  goodly  mountain,  Lebanon.  The 
tteamer  called,  as  before,  at  Lamaka  and  Rhodes  ;  but,  being 
now  in  quarantine,  as  coming  from  Beirtlt,  we  could  not  land. 
We  reached  Smyrna  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  Our 
quarantine  of  five  days,  in  the  occidental  mode  of  reckoning, 
would  have  lasted  till  the  same  hour  on  the  following  Thursday. 
But  according  to  the  oriental  rule,  we  were  let  out  at  sunrise  on 
Wednesday  morning  ;  having  actually  been  in  quarantine  only 
three  whole  days  and  small  portions  of  two  others.     This  weU 

*  See  above,  p.  15.  K&fah,  see  abore,  p.  15  8q.   HihbAriveb, 

*  Rid.  p.  20.  p.  417;    Neby  Siifa,  p.  426;    'Aiha,   p. 

*  n>id  pp.  86,  40.  438 ;  Rukhleh,  p.  435 ;  Deir  el-'Ajshavir, 
«  md.  p.  45.  p.  437;  el-I^jeh,  p.  476;    el-Kcfr,  478; 

*  n>id.  pp.  886,  42M24.  Mejdcl  'Anjar,  p.  493  tq. ;  Deir  el  GLubVl, 

*  See  VoL  11.  p.  498.  [iii.  441.]  p.  501 ;  Nahleh,  p.  529;  Afka,  p.  605; 
^  See  above,  pp.  482,  488,  etc.  Fukra,  p.  612. 

*  The  following  ii  the  Hit:    Deir  el- 
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illastrates  the  tliree  days,  daring  which  our  Lord  is  related  to 
have  lain  in  the  sepulchre. 

The  &milie8  of  Messrs  Biggs  and  Benjamin  had  retired  for 
the  summer  fix)m  Smyrna  to  the  pleasant  village  of  Boumabat, 
northeast  of  the  city.  I  now  fi)und  a  home  in  the  fiunily  of  the 
latter ;  and  well  it  was  for  me,  that  kind  friends  and  careful 
attention  were  at  hand.  On  Monday  evening  I  had  felt  feverish 
on  board  the  steamer ;  but  it  passed  away,  and  I  thought  no 
more  of  it.  During  Wednesday  night,  however,  the  fever  re- 
turned, as  a  tertian,  with  great  violence  ;  and  left  me  prostrated. 
Dr  Wood,  the  Frank  physician,  prescribed  large  doses  of  quinine  ; 
and  the  effect  was  such,  that  there  was  afterwards  but  little 
recurrence  of  the  fever.  On  Monday,  July  5th,  by  advice  of  the 
physician,  though  still  quite  weak,  I  embarked  in  the  regular 
steamer  for  Trieste. 

The  next  year,  1853,  Messrs  Biggs  and  Benjamin  removed 
to  Constantinople,  as  a  more  eligible  position  for  the  printing 
establishment  of  the  Mission.  There,  in  January  1855,  Mr 
Benjamin  was  called  to  his  rest.  He  fell  a  victim  to  typhus  feve*-. 
He  was  a  man  amiable  in  character  and  pleasing  in  address ; 
an  able,  faithAil,  and  devoted  labourer  in  the  missionary  work.^ 

We  lay  twenty-four  hours  at  Syra ;  and  thus  fulfilled  oux 
quarantine  between  Asia  and  Europe.  The  farther  voyage  was 
without  any  special  incident.  Being  in  a  slow  vessel,  we  did 
not  arrive  at  Trieste  until  the  following  Monday  at  noon.  I 
secured  a  place  for  the  next  day  in  the  diligence  for  Laibach,  then 
the  southern  termination  of  the  railway ;  and  on  repairing  to  the 
office  on  Tuesday  to  take  my  seat,  whom  should  I  encounter  in 
the  same  vehicle,  but  my  friend  Mr  W.  Dickson  of  Edinburgh, 
whom  I  had  met  two  months  before  at  N&bulus  ? '  He  had  arrived 
the  preceding  evening  in  the  steamer  from  Alexandria.  We 
continued  together  next  day  upon  the  railway,  through  all  the 
splendid  Alpine  scenery  along  the  Save  and  the  Sann,  as  far  as 
to  Bruck.  There  I  left  the  cars,  and  rested  for  a  day.  The 
next  evening  I  took  the  malle  poste  for  Salzburg,  through  a 
beautiful  region  of  country  ;  and  reached  that  city  very  early  on 
Saturday,  July  17th.  I  found  there  my  family,  residing  tem- 
porarily in  the  charming  park  of  Aigen.  In  this  quiet  retreat, 
and  in  journeying  amid  the  magnificence  of  the  Austrian  Alps, 
my  health  was  speedily  and  firmly  restored. 

On  the  8th  of  October  we  embarked  at  Bremen  on  board  the 
steamer  for  New  York ;  left  Southampton  on  the  13th ;  and 
arrived  at  New  York,  Oct.  27th,  1852. 

'  Mr    Benjamin    died    January    27th    Missionary  Herald  for  the  month  of  May, 
1S65.     An  obitnaiy  notice  of  him,  with  a     1855,  p.  142  sq. 
brief  accoimt  of  hia  life,  is  giyen  in  the        'See  aboTe,  p.  800. 
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Note  L— Page  10. 

CoMMKRGE  OF  Beirut. — The  foUowing  Btatement  of  importa  and  ex- 
ports at  Beir(^t  in  A.  D.  1853,  in  the  vesseb  of  different  nations,  was 
obtained  for  Dr  Smith  by  Mr  Tabit,  the  intelligent  dragoman  of  the 
British  consnlate. 


Anstrian, 

American, 

French, 

Jerosalem, 

Greek, 

EngUdi, 

Norwegian, 

Dntch, 

Roflsiaii, 

Sardinian, 

Toacan, 

Tozkiih, 


IMPORTS. 


Loaded.   EmpCj. 

86  1 

1  2 


68 
6 
9 

62 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 

85 


6 

1 

15 

2 

1 


48 


Yilne  of  Otfgocai 
Francs     6,648,281 
25,000 
8,276,167 
92,042 
162,870 
6,803,212 
6,760 
58,185 

756,400 

57,009 

1,627,000 


Total         219        72  Franoa    19,507,296 

Daring  the  same  year  the  imports  at  Alippo  were  about  20,000,000  fr. 


EXPORTS. 


Loaded.  XmpCj. 


Talne  of  Oufoea 


Anttrian, 

29 

7 

American, 

1 

9 

French, 

26 

88 

Jemialein, 

8 

4 

Greek, 

7 

17 

Engliih, 

66 

Norwegian, 

2 

Dutch, 

1 

RoMian, 

1 

Saidinian, 

8 

5 

Tofoan, 

1 

Tn^idi, 

27 

61 

168      127 


Franca 


5,466,719 
120,000 

1,749,875 

278,900 

68,957 

1,882,425 


8,887 

80,750 

198,760 

1,117,760 


Firanoi    10,845,968 
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Note  II.— Page  91. 

Itikirart  from  'Akka  to  Ttrb. — ^The  following  Itinerary  is  tliat 
of  the  late  Capt.  Newbold  in  1845  ;  and  is  copied  with  some  abridge- 
ment from  an  article  by  him  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  Vol.  XII.  p.  359-361.  Taken  in  connection  with  our  route 
between  Tyre  and  Beirilt,  and  the  Itinerary  of  Dr  Smith  from  'Akka  to 
Y&fa  in  Note  XL,  at  the  end  of  Vol.  II,  it  completes  a  fiill  Itinerary 
between  Beirut  and  Y&£el 

BouUfrcm  ^Akka  to  Tyrk 


From  'Akka  along  the  plain : 
JezzAr's  aqueduct  crosses  the  road,        •        •        • 
Semlrieh,  with  gardens  and  fig  orchards,  . 
Ancient  foundations,  gardens,        .         .        •        • 
Bivulet  of  el-Mabshiu:,  stone  causeway,    . 
ez-Zib  (Ecdippa),  i  m.  on  left,  near  the  sea,  . 
el-Bfissah,  a  mile  on  right,  on  flank  of  promontory,   . 
'Ain  el-Musheirifeh,  south  of  Bfts  en-N&kOrah, 

Foot  of  B&s  en-N&kOrah, 

Top  of  promontory, 

Bottom  of  first  steep  descent, 

Descent  more  gradual  to  rivulet,  with  Boman  bridge, 

Bottom  of  second  descent, 

Khdn  and  village  en-N&k\^rah,  village  on  right, 

Along  the  plain  to  'Ain  Iskanderiyeh  (Alexandroschene),  with 

massive  ruins.     Just  beyond  begins  the  ascent  of  R4s  el- 

Abyad  (Promontorium  Album),        .... 
Top  of  ascent ;  KuPat  Shema'  on  right. 

Bottom  of  descent, 

Bivulet  of  Wady  el-'Azziyeh  ;  foundations  of  an  anciem 

villa^  el-MansOry  on  right,  .... 

a1-'  a  in 


site 


R&8  el-' Am, 
Tyre, 


Total 

General  conrse  from  'Akka  to  RAs  el-'Aio,  N.  10°  E. 
"  "         «      Ras  el-'Ain  to  Tyre,  N.  15"  W. 


J20 
.45 
.15 
.25 
.85 
.45 
.10 
.09 
.08 
.12 
.16 
.15 
.15 


1.10 
.20 
.12 


.15 
1.06 


8.33 


Note  III. — Page  92. 


Statistics  of  the  Province  op  'Akka. — The  following  statistics  of 
the  province  of  'Akka,  comprising  eight  districts,  were  obtained  for  us 
by  Mr  Jirjis  Jem&I,  American  consular  agent  in  'Akka ;  see  TexL 
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BOUTES.     BTATISnOS  07  'AKSA. 


1.  Vaiag4% 

The  Sfthil,  Jebel,  and  Shl^Ar,  ....  88 

Shefft'Omfir,         ...;...  18 

Nanreth, 28 

T1beriM»  ••.....  26 

'AtlH  and  Haifa, 42 

Saftd, 11 


IGO 


2.  Papulation :  Number  of  Malm, 


MuL  nd  Drm. 

Ghr.MdJ 

•Akka,  the  citj, 

.      2878 

793 

Distr.  of  ShftghAr, 

"     the  SfthU,       . 

•            . 

2796 

762 

.      2077 

644 

«     the  Jebel, 

•            • 

2081 

644 

"      Shcfa  'Omar, 

.      2767 

768 

««     AtUt  and  Haifa,  . 

,            , 

6184 

688 

••      Naxareth, 

.      8018 

1916 

«*      Tiberias, 

.            • 

8621 

691 

"      Safed, 

.      8612 

942 

28428 

7642 

7642 

Total 

86,070 

8. 

Tolnqf  (km. 

The  SAhil,  Jebel,  and  ShA^^,        ....  1600 

Shefa*Omar, .  700 

Naaureth, 900 

Tiberias, 900 

'AtUt  and  Haifa,      ...                        .            .  1200 

Safed, 700 

Total  6900 
4.  Taaom  in  Money. 


The  SAhil,  ineL  'Akka, 

ShAghftr, 

The  Jebel, 

Shefa  'Omar, 

Atllt  and  Haifa,  . 

Naiareth, 

Tiberiaa, 

Safed, 


On  Propcrtj.  On  Ptftoaii 

Piartrea    172218.01  26760.27 

206642.21  2482ai8 

122986.26  2794a02 

287071.06  88988.06 

299964.16  77126.28 

206774.08  66716.20 

88826.04  69282.28 

166497.16  49686L28 


1488926.11    869818.21 
1488926.11 


From  customs,  excise,  renta,  and  Tillagea  fanned, 

TMali 
ToL.ra.-53* 


1868788.88 
186786a 

8J16J»8.8f 
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KOTES. 


[m. 


5.  Taxes  in  Produce.    (Incomplete.) 


WhMt 

Butoj. 

The  S&hil, 

EQo.     6673i 

KUo.,  12980 

TheJebel,      . 

6126 

8726 

Shftghi^,                ^            •- 

8996 

7646 

Niuareth, 

.  8129  . 

26106 

Smfed,        . 

2200 

4290 

TIberiaa, 

9490^ 

14212 

Atlit  and  Haifa,    . 

8041 

8179 

Shefa  'Omar, 

8421 

14146 

Id  the  proy.   )  Um  d-Fahm, 
of  Naboliifl.   \  el-Muruasni,    . 

1100 

282 

Total:    Kilo.  53459 

96186 

6.  Products  of  Agriculture^  etc. 


Wheat, 

EQo.     1.500.000  at     12^  Piastres. 

Barley,      . 

600.000  «        7 

»( 

Mniet, 

400.000  «        7 

«t 

Beana, 

60.000  "        7 

c< 

Lentiles, 

20.000  "        8 

t< 

Hummus,  (chick  peaa,)      . 

10.000  "      10 

u 

Castor  oil  beans, 

1.600  "      18 

it 

Sesame,     . 

.    Okee      200.000  "        If 

c« 

Cotton, 

Kant&n     2.500  «    750 

t< 

Oil, 

6.000  "    650 

ct 

Wool, 

100  «    750 

(« 

Tobacco,    . 

760  "  1000 

tl 

Silk, 

800  "     100 

it 

Kersenna,  (vetches), 

•   ^^--  ^-^'  ]z^t:^lx:. 

7.  MosJcs^  Churches^  etc. 


Mosks.  In  'Akka  six  ;  in  Haifa  tAno  ;  in  Safod  fhre^: ;  in  Tiberias  tfoo  ;  in 
Nazareth,  Torshiha,  and  ez-Zib,  each  one.  In  every  Tillage  there  is  a  honjo 
used  as  a  mosk. 

Greek  Churches.  There  is  one  Greek  church  in  each  of  the  following 
places:  'Akka,  Haifa,  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  Kefr  Yasif,  el-Mekr,  el-Birwel^ 
Sha'b,  'Abilin,  Sukhnin,  el-Bussah,  er-RAmeh,  Tershiha,  el-Bukei'a,  Kefr 
Suinei'a,  el-BAneh,  Abu  Sinon,  er-Reineh.    In  alllS. 

Ore^ih- Catholic  Churches.  There  is  one  Greek-Catholic  church  in  each  of 
the  following  places :  'Akka,  Haifa,  Shefa  'Omar,  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  el-Mekr, 
ed-Dam6n,  'Aoilin,  Sukhnin,  'Arrabeh,  'AilibOn,  Deir  Hanna,  Tur'An,  cl- 
Mughar,  er-RAmeh,  Suhmata,  Futa,  Tershiha,  Ma^ia,  'Asiieh,  Safed.  In 
aU21. 

Maronite  Churches.    In  'Akka  one  ;  in  Nazareth  one. 

Frank  Latin  Chvrches.  In  'Akka  one  ;  in  Haifa-on^;  in  Tiberias  one. — 
Frank  Contents  in  'Akka,  Nazareth,  and  on  Carmel. 

Jewish  Synagogues.  Of  tliese  tliere  is  one  in  each  of  the  following  places: 
'Akka,  Haifa,  Tiberias,  Safed,  el-Bukei'a.    In  all  5. 
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Note  IV.— Pages  167, 185,  208. 

Thb  Ttbop<kon  and  certain  Kkmains  in  Jerusalem. — The  letter 
of  the  Rer.  (George  B.  Whitinff)  from  which  the  following  are  extracts, 
was  published  in  full  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  94-96  ;  also  in 
German  bj  Kodiger,  Zeitschr.  der  morgenl.  Ges.  II.  p.  231  sq.  Mr 
Whiting  was  for  sereral  years  a  resident  in  the  Holj  City ;  and  his 
judgment  ^  entitled  to  great  weight.  I  insert  here  the  greater  part  of 
the  letter,  as  baring  a  direct  bearing  upon  several  of  the  topics  dis- 
cuss^ ili  the  text 

'<  'Abeih  in  Lebanon,  Aug.  22, 1847 

** My  DEAR  Sir: — A  few  months  ago  I  read  with  deep  interest  your 
two  articles  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1846)  on  the  Topography  of 
Jerusalem.  Being  then  about  to  visit  the  Holy  City,  I  resolved  to 
examine  anew  some  points,  on  which  much  stress  is  laid,  in  respect  to 
the  Tyropoeon  valley  and  the  course  of  the  second  wall. 

'*  Onei  of  these  points,  and  perhaps  the  most  plausible,  is  the  alleged 
fact,  that  along  the  street  running  eastward  from  the  Y&fa  gate,  at  the 
northern  base  of  Mount  Zion,  where  you  find  the  commencement  of  the 
Tyropodon,  there  are  no  traces  of  a  valley  to  be  found  ;  and  that  the 
street  called  Harat  en-NusAra,  or  *  Christian  street,*  which  leads  out  of 
the'  street  last  named  towards  the  north,  is  perfecfly  level.  Now,  it 
must  be  conceded,  that  this  ^  Christian  street  *  is,  at  the  point  where  it 
leaves  the  other  (the  T&fa  gate  street),  nearly  or  ouite  level ;  and  yet, 
as  you  go  northwards,  there  certainly  is  a  gradual  ascent  through 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  street 

^^  But  a  more  conclusive  answer  to  the  argument  is  the  fact,  that 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  large  accumulation  of  rubbish  all  along  the 
n6rthem  base  of  Zion,  by  which  the  old  valley  has  been  filled  up.  This 
fact  is  not  only  rendered  extremely  probable  by  the  existence  of  a  great 
depth  of  rubbish  and  old  buildings  on  all  the  northern  parts  of  Zion,  ts 
was  found  to  be  the  case  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  English 
chutch,  and  for  those  of  the  barracks  erected  by  Ibrahim  Pasha ;  but  it 
is  now  proved  by  excavations  actually  made  at  different  points  in  the 
valley  itself  So  that  the  argument  upon  the  present  level  appearance 
of  the  ground  in  question,  is  literally  an  argument  resting  upon  rubbish. 
It  has  no  solid  foundation. 

**  While  walking  in  company  with  the  lat«  Prof.  Fiske,  through  the 
enclosure  once  occupied  by  the  great  palace  or  hospital  of  the  kniffhts 
of  St.  John,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  large  heap  of  rubbish 
freshly  thrown  up,  lying  near  by  the  little  Greek  church  in  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  enclosure.  On  entering  the  yard  of  this  church,  we 
found  people  digging  for  foundations,  on  which  to  erect  additional  build- 
ings. They  had  already  excavated  to  the  depth  of  some  fifteen  or 
twentpr  feet,  as  we  estimated,  through  nothing  but  rubbish ;  and  had  just 
then  come  upon  the  top  of  a  vaulted  room,  the  depth  of  which  could  not 
yet  be  seen.  The  men  said  it  was  understood  there  was  an  ancient 
chapel  there,  long  since  buried  beneath  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  other 
buildings.  Whether  the  vaulted  room,  the  top  of  which  we  saw,  was  the 
said  chapel  or  not ;  or  whether  it  belonged  to  the  first,  or  the  second,  or 
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the  third  story  of  a  stmctare  long  sinoe  buried  and  lost,  we  of  oonne 
oould  not  telL  But  supposing  it  to  have  been  on  the  first  or  lower 
storj,  the  original  foundations  must  have  been  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
feet  below  the  present  surface.  They  may  have  been  much  deeper  than 
that.  Now  this  spot  is  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Tdfa  gate  street ; 
precisely  where,  on  your  theory,  we  should  look  for  the  Tyropodon  valley 
filled  up  with  rubbisL  I  need  not  tell  you,  how  much  we  were  interested 
in  this  discovery. 

*^  I  proceed  to  mention  another  &ct  of  the  same  sort.  On  this  same 
Tftfa  gate  street,  at  a  point  further  up  towards  the  gate,  a  large  new 
building  has  recently  been  erected.  It  stands  opposite  the  castle,  on  the 
comer  of  the  street  leading  north  from  the  main  street  towards  the 
Latin  convent.  Of  course,  then,  this  building  stands  directly  over  the 
bed  of  your  Tyronoeon  valley ;  and  here  also  we  should  look  for  a  con- 
siderable accumulation  of  rubbisiu  I  inquired  of  a  European  mer- 
chant, who  occupies  a  part  of  the  building,  and  who  said  he  was  present 
when  it  was  erected,  whether  in  digging  to  lay  the  foundations  much 
depth  of  rubbish  was  found.  <  A  very  ffreat  depth,'  he  replied.  '  How 
deep  do  you  think  the  excavations  were  r '  '  Oh,  I  don't  biow,'  he  said, 
but  very  deep.  Look  at  the  height  of  that  castle  wall ;  the  depth  of 
our  excavations  was  equal  to  that'  The  part  of  the  castle  wall  to 
which  he  pointed,  cannot  be  less  than  forty  or  fiftv  feet  hiffh.  '  Are  you 
sure,'  I  said, '  your  foundations  were  so  deep  ? '  '  Tes,'  he  answered 
with  confidence, '  quite  as  deep  as  the  height  of  that  walL' 

"  Our  English  friends  in  Jerusalem,  like  ourselves,  were  much  inter- 
ested in  these  facts ;  and  regarded  them  as  proving  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, that  there  was  formerly  a  deep  valley  or  ravine  along  the  course 
of  this  street. 

"  Much  has  been  said  about  some  supposed  ancient  remains,  near  the 
comer  formed  by  the  Y4fa  gate  street  and  the  street  running  north 
through  the  bazars ;  as  also  about  a  supposed  '  pier  of  an  ancient  sate- 
way,'  in  the  open  grounds  on  the  west  of  the  bazars.  Both  of  Uiese 
points  I  took  some  pains  to  examine,  in  company  with  Prof.  Fiske.  The 
remains  first  mentioned  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  square  comer, 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  of  the  celebrated  palace  of  the  knights 
of  St.  John.  You  may  recollect  a  row  of  arches,  almost  entire,  along 
the  north  side  of  the  Ydfa  gate  street,  extending  from  near  the  bazars 
almost  up  to  the  *  Christian  street.'  This  row  of  arches,  I  believe  it  is 
on  all  hands  admitted,  belongs  to  the  crusades,  and  evidently  formed  the 
south  basement  of  the  great  palace  of  the  knights.  The  square  comer 
alluded  to,  is  a  continuation,  or,  more  correctly,  the  termination  of  this 
row  of  arches.  It  is  exactly  on  a  line  with-  them,  and  built  in  the  very 
same  style ;  the  stones  being  of  the  same  shape  and  size  with  those  of 
the  arches  and  buttresses. 

"  Looking  northward  from  thb  comer  of  the  old  palace,  we  noticed 
exactly  in  a  line  with  the  eastern  face  of  it,  and  about  midway  between 
it  and  the  north  side  of  the  palace  enclosure,  Mr  Williams'  '  pier  of  a 
gatewav,'  which  he  says  is  in  its  style  of  architecture  different  from  any 
thing  he  had  seen  in  Jerusalem,  and,  as  he  thinks,  of  high  antiquity. 
Now  had  he  carefully  compared  this  relic  with  the  row  of  arches  above 
mentioned,  he  would  have  found,  that  the  style  of  architecture  is  pre- 
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cisely  the  same  in  both.  Eren  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  stones 
are  the  same  in  both.  The  stones  are  mostly  of  an  oblong  form,  three 
or  four  feet  in  length,  and  perhaps  a  little  less  than  two  feet  in  breadth 
and  thickness.  And  further,  if  he  had  looked  from  the  top  of  the  comer, 
already  described,  across  the  open  ground  to  this  *  pier  of  a  gateway,' 
he  would  have  been  satisfied,  that  both  the  '  pier'  and  the  comer  are  part 
and  parcel  of  one  and  the  same  building,  and  that  the  old  palace  of  the 
knights  of  St  John.  I  think  you  have  suggested,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  said  palace ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one,  who  care- 
fully compares  the  several  remains  now  alluded  to,  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  such  is  the  fact 

Most  truly  yours, 

G.  B.  Whitino. 


Note  V.— Page  384 

Druze  Lktter  of  Protection. — The  following  is  a  translation  of 
the  letter  given  us  by  the  chief  Bruze  Sheikh  residing  in  Hasbeiya,  di- 
rected to  the  marauding  party  of  Bruzes  stationed  near  B&niilfl. 

''  To  their  Excellencies  the  respected  Sheikhs  of  the  Shftf,  now  in 
these  parts;  may  God  most  High  preserve  them. 

'*  First,  the  multiplication  of  abundant  longings  to  behold  you  in 

?ro8perity  and  health.  And  then,  we  inform  you  that  our  friend,  Mr 
*homsoD,  is  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  to  visit 
certain  places ;  and  it  is  expected  of  you,  that  no  one  will  interfere  with 
him,  or  stand  in  his  way.  Further,  you  need  not  that  we  should  in 
in  thb  matter.     May  your  lives  be  long. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

MuHAMMBD  Ens.  (L.  8.) 
«  Sha'bAn  6,  1268.  [May  24,  1852.]* 
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L    FROM  BEIRtT  TO  'AKKA. 
(SEC.  U.) 

WITH  HOB8BI* 

Qenonl  rate  of  Travel,  8  Eog.  M.  the  hour. 

Ifimdt^,  Apnl  SO,  IS62. 

From  BeirAt  ■■  «. 

1.  Nahr  GhOdtr,  1  06 

2.  Khim  Kholda,  1 

&  el-6hfifr,  20 

4.  Kahr  D&mAr,  month,  1 

6.  Neby  Yimaft,  el-Jiyeh,  1  10 

Total    4  85 


From  Nebj  YAnas, 

1.  Cape,  highest  pointi  80 

2.  Wady  Shehfm,  80 
8.  R4s  kuneileh,  25 

4.  Nahr  Anwaly,  ford,  20 

5.  SidoD,  25 


To  Sidon    2  10 


Fh>m  Sidon, 

6.  Mejdel  Yiin, 

7.  Bfowofhill, 

8.  High  point, 

9.  KefrFftlAfl, 


N.  850E. 

about   £• 

80'  S.  770  E. 

20^  a  700  E. 

abt  S.  7A^  E. 


45 
25 

50 

15 


To  Kefr  F41^    2  15 


Wedmttde^,  Apnl  7tk. 

From  Kefr  F41&a, 

1.  Wadj  ShemmsU,  bott 

2.  RAm.     From  K.  FftlAa,  N.  86<>  E. 
8.  KaitAleh, 
4.  Zehiltah. 


5.  JebflL*a,  (5  min.  on  ri^t) 

6.  Jeg&'a, 


Totel    6  15 


Detained  by  weatiMT. 


Friday,  JprHM. 

F^om  Jeiju  a, 
L  'Arab  SAUm,  (10  min.  ■•  ■• 

on  left,)  S.I50W.      85 

2.  Nahr  Zaherftnj,  bridge,  85 

8.  Tell  HabbiUh.    From 

Jentfa,  S.890W.      20 

4.  NebAtlyeh,  Lower,  80 

5.  Amfin,  abt  S.  55^  E.  1  10 
8.  KOTat  aih-Shttkii;        a  28^  E.      20 

TothaoaUla    880 

From  Amon, 

7.  el-Hmnrah,         aboot  W.      80 

8.  Zantar,  Eart,      aboot  W.      25 

9.  Zantar,  West,      about  W.      10 
10.  JiarKalcaVBK  abontW.  bj^  1 

To  tibe  bridge    2  06 


Atfanty,  Jpra  lOA. 

From  bridge, 

1.  Point  in  W.  Ho- 

jeir,    aboot    &  l^  E.  85 

2.  Wady    Seli^7, 

month,  a  br  E.  45 

a  KAbrikhah,  abt        S.  E.  55 

4.Tittin,  aST^W.  40 

5.  SauwJbeh,        a   4<^  W.  (cixeidt)  50 

6.  W.  H^jeir,  road 

to  Tibntn,  a  W.  20 

7.  Khirbet  Sitim,  abt  N.N.E.  10 
aTibnIn,      aboutaaw.               1  10 

Total    Tu 


Mtmifa^,  AprH  12(i. 
From  Tibnin, 

1.  H4iis,  a  8OO  W. 

a  Seribbl%  a  450  W. 


5S 

a 
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8.  W.  el-'Ay^  opp.  its                    >•  li- 
angle,                        S.  45<^  W.      15 

4.  High  pdnt,  N.  N.  W.      15 

5.  Ytttir,  about  N.  N.  W.      80 

8.  W.  el-'Ayftxi,  retorn,  abt  S.  S.  E.  40 
7.  Haxlreh,  ruin,  S.  26©  E.  1  00 
a  Head  of  Wady,    about  W.  S.  W.      80 

9.  Rameh,  N.  60^  W.      80 

BelAt  N.  74<)  W.  1  m.        Total    5  20 


Jkietda^,  AprU  mK 
From  fork  of  road  to  'Aiteh, 

1.  W.el-'ATftDt  plain  be- 

low Rnmeyi,  about    S.  80^  £.  1 

2.  Rumoifih,  S.  lO^^  E.       20 
8.  EefrBirim,       about  S-E-byE.  1  25 


Total    2  46 


FetMefdcv,  4pra  140L 
Prom  Kefr  Bii'im, 
1.  Low  ridge,  angle  of  Jeb. 

Jerm&k,  S.  15^  E.  1  20 

Meir6n,  S.  15^  E.      40 

£.browofmount^n,abtN.60<)W.      80 
W.   "  "        "         N.W.      80 

Beit  t^Bun,  (1\  m.  di- 
rect,) arOOW.  1  15 
Brow  above  R4meh,  S.  S.  E.      80 
er-R&meh,                      S.  SO^W. 


2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 

8. 

7. 


8.  el-Mughar,  (3  m.  direct,) 


about 


To  UazAr  85  min.  and  to 
top  of  Tell  20  m. 


S.  80O  E.   1  40 


Total    7  25 


Thunday^  April  15^. 

1.  Top  of  diagonal  ridge,    S.  65°  W.       55 

2.  Deir  Hanna  S.  45°  W.       25 
S.  W. 
S.  E. 


3.  'Arrdbeh, 


(20'  I 


85 


Total    1  55 


Friday,  April  16M. 
Remained  at  'Airlbeh. 


Saturday,  AprU  llth. 
From  'Arrabeh, 

1.  Stikhnin,  N.  67^  W. 

2.  Top  of  a  ridge,  N.  88°  W. 
8.  Wady  Sha'ai),  bottom,        N.  W. 

4.  Kftbarah,  about         N.  E. 

Return  to  No.  3. 

5.  Sha'ab,  vill.  about  W. 

6.  TeU  Ya'nb,  on  left,       W.  hj  N. 


7.  TellBirweh, 

8.  'Akka,  S.  gate, 


R.  M. 

N.  75^  W.  1  80 
Total    6  10 


W.  by  N.  1 

KO\ 


XL 


M<mday,  AprU  IWi. 
From 'Akka, 

1.  TeU  Kisdn,  S.  eo^'  £. 

2.  Bir  Tlreh,  S.  85^  E. 
8.  Tfimrah,  S.  66^  E. 

4.  Top  of  first  ridge,  about  S.  80^  E. 

5.  Kaukab,  S.  bl^  E. 

6.  Jef&t,  S.  89^  £. 

7.  Kana,  about   £.  S.  £. 

8.  Kefr  Menda,         about  W. 


FROM  'AKKA  TO  JERUSALEM. 
(SEC.  m.) 


45 
80 
80 
40 
45 
45 
40 
40 


Totd    6  16 


Tw»day,AprH2Xkh. 


From  Kefr  Menda, 

1.  SefFftrieb, 

2.  Brow  of  a  low  bill, 

3.  BeitLahm, 

4.  Jeida, 

5.  Tell  esh-Sbemmom, 


S.  11°  E. 
S.  80O  W. 
S.  BOO  W. 
S.  80O  W. 

s.  230  W. 


1  15 

1  05 

45 

40 

55 


Total  4  40 


Wednesday,  AprU  2\tL 

From  Tell  eah-ShemmAm, 

1.  Tell  eth-Thorah,            S.  19°  E,  26 

2.  Ten  el-Mutaellim,          S.    7°  E.  1  30 
8.  Lei  An,              about  S.  W.  by  S.  15 

4.  Top  of  Pass  towar48 

Ramleh,          about    S.  35®  W.  1   10 

5.  Um  el-Fahm,  about          S.(?)  30 

6.  High  point,                    S.    5°  E.  20 

7.  High  brow,       about    S.  20^  E.  1  30 

8.  Ya^bud,                                      S.  40 

Total  a  20 


45 

Thursday,  April  22d, 

26    From  Ya'bud, 

45    1.  mills' S.W.  of  YaTrad,       S.  W.       15 

I  2.  High  point,  S.  65°  W.  1 

80    8.  Fork  of  road  to  'Attil, 


16 


about  S.  60^  W.  1  80 
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4.  'Attn,  about  S.      40 

6.  Top  of  side  Wadj,  from 

W.  M&Min,        about  S.  TQO  E.  1  45 
e.  'Anebta^  S.  80«>  E.      40 

7.  Ramln,  &  47^  E.  1 

Total    6  50 


Ffiday,  April  2Bd. 

From  Ramln, 

N&boliii, 

&  550  E.  8  45 

Saturday,  Apnl2iA. 

From  NAbuhia, 

1.  RifkUeh, 

about  W.  N.  W.      S6 

2.  High  point, 

N.  68O  W.      15 

8.  High  point, 

S.  70®  W.      20 

4.  Kuriet  Jit, 

S.  70«>  W.      50 

6.  Fundnk, 

S.  550  W.      55 

6.  Highpcdnt, 

about  W.  S.  W.      40 

7.  'AKrt^ 

about  S.  70°  W.  1  15 

a  Hableh, 

about  W.  a  W.  1  50 

Total    6  80 


Momh^^Apnlim. 

From  Hableh, 

1.  M<udel  Yiba, 

2.  Neby  ThAiy,  Wely, 
8.  Benthieh, 


4.  Ludd, 

5.  On  a  ridge, 

6.  On  a  ridge, 

7.  el-Kub4b, 

8.  High  point, 

9.  Talo 


S.  16<^  W. 
S.  670  W. 
S.  18©  W. 
S.  20°  W. 
S.260  E. 
about  S.  850  E. 
S.  82<5  E. 
•  S.  70°  E. 
&  620  R 
or  E.  S.  E. 


40 
85 
25 
45 
25 
50 
45 
25 


about 


j    &  620  R  - 
J  or  R  S.  E.  I 

Total    7  50 


7Vei(%,  Apra  270. 

From  Y&Io, 

1.  Angleof  ridge,  about  N.  65<^  W.  80 

2.  'Amwitf,  a  47<>  W.  15 
a  Utron,                        S.  47°  W.  20 

4.  High  pomt,                  S.    8<>  W.  20 

5.  BtttSOsin,                                S.  20 

6.  Sfii'a,  Zorak,                            S.  45 

7.  'ArtAf,  a  620  R  80 
a  Yeahtf  a,  N.  20O  E.  80 
9.  High  point,         about            N.  85 

10.  Mihfllr,                about             E.  85 
IL  S4iU,                  about  R  N.  K  1 

12.  Kuriet el-'Enab, about    RaR  50 

Vol.  IlL— 64 


la  Kttst6],    OB   ridge    5'  &  it. 

on  onr  right^  about  a  62^  E.  45 

14.  Ku]5nia»                                 R  80 

Totid  7  45 


Wtdnada^f  April  280. 
From  KuMniit, 

1.  Top  of  ascent,  a  80°  R      45 

a  Jena.,  Y&&  Gate,  abt    a  75°  R      45 

Totd    1  80 


EXCURSIONS  FROM  JEBUa/L- 
LEM.    (SEC.  VL) 


m. 


Wedmmda^,  Mag  5A. 

From  Jerusalem, 

L  Convent  of  the  Cross, 

8  min.  on  right,  abt  W. 

2.  Hiffh  pomt,      about  W.  by  a 
a  'Am  Y&lo,        about  W.  by  a 

4.  'Ain  fiQnljreh,  about  W. 

5.  Bittir,  S.  46°  W. 
6   Khufoet  el-YehH    N.  45°  W. 


20 
80 
25 
25 
40 
15 


Total    2  85 


From  Bitttr, 

1.  Foric  of  roads,  N.  45°  R 

2.  Point  i  m.  R  of 

Weleieh,    about  N. 

8.  Top  of  ridge,  abt  N.  by  R 
4.  AboTe    'Am   Ka- 

rim,  about   N.RbyN. 

a  BrowofRiephaim,abt  R 

a  Jerusalem,    Y4fa 

gmte,        about     N.  60°  R  (?) 


16 

16 

20 
50 

80 


Total    2  80 


Fridag,  i%  Ith. 

From  Jerusalem, 

1.  M&rEHis, 

a  el-Khamis,  ruin, 

a  Kfibbet  R4hil,  a  47°  R 

4.  (rrtA^ 


5.  el-Burak, 

a  High  point, 

7.  High  point, 

a  High  point. 


a  40O  W. 
about  a  a5°  W. 
about  a  85°  W. 


50 
25 
10 
50 
26 
10 
06 
16 
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n.  M . 

9.  KMin,  at  reaerwir,     S.  87°  W.  45 

10.  0pp.  Khemin,  about  S.  20«^  W.  26 

1 1.  HiU  north  of  Beit  SAr,  S.  42°  W.  26 

12.  Beit  S6r,                      S.  86°  W.  10 

13.  'Ain  edh-t)hirweli,      N.  80°  E.  07 

14.  Angle  of  road,  about               S.  86 

15.  Bir  el-Khtilil,    about               E.  07 

16.  er-R4meli,         about     N.  N.  £.  06 

17.  Halhfil,                         N.    9°  E.  26 

Total    7  16 


Saturdajff  May  %th. 
From  HalhAl, 

1.  *Ain  edh-Dhirweh,  12 

2.  High  point,  about  N.  20 
8.  Beit  Ummax,  N.  2°  E.  80 
4.  Merrina,  about  N.  20°  E.  45 
6    Top  of  ridge,               N.  16°  E.  80 

6.  Beit  Sakarieh,  N.  21°  E.  18 

Return  over  the  neck : 

7.  Point,  from  neck  abt  N.  E.  by  E.  26 

8.  Highpomt,       about  N.  E.  by  E.  80 

9.  High  point,      about      K  N.  E.  10 

10.  el-Khudr,  about     E.  N.  £.  86 

11.  Jerusalem,  Y4fa  Gate,  2 

Total    6  10 


IV.     FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  BEISAN. 
(SEC.  VU.) 

WITH  HOBSES, 

Monday^  May  10/A. 
From  Jerusalem, 

1.  er-KiiTTi,  by  usual  road,  1  40 

2.  Knbur  cl-'Anialikah,abt  E.  55 

3.  Khirbet  el-Haiyeb,   abt  E.  by  N.  30 

4.  Jeb'a  (Geba),  N.65°W.  45 

5.  Mukhmas,  45 

Total    4  85 


Tuesday,  May  Wih. 
From  Mukhmas, 
-    „.        .  S     40'N.50o  E. 

1.  Rummon,  "j  i.io'  N. 

2.  et-Taiyibeh,  on  right,   N.    1°  E. 
8.  Deir  Jeriir,  N.    5°  W. 

(       N  54°  E 

4.  Kefr  Malik,  abt    lorN.E.byE! 

5.  el-Mughaiyir,  N.  53°  E.  1  45 

6.  Daumeh,  N.  28°  E.       45 


Wedmtda^,  May  12(&. 


1  50 

45 
15 

1  20 


From  Daumeh, 

1.  Mejdel, 

2.  'Akrabeh, 
8.  High  pdnt, 
4.  Y&nAn, 

6.  'Ain  Y&n6n, 

6.  High  ridge, 

7.  High  point, 

8.  BeitFftrtk, 

9.  NabuluB, 


N.  7<5W. 
about  N.  by  W. 
about  £. 

N.  80O  E. 

N.  80°  E. 
about  N. 

about  N.  50O  W. 

N.  490  W. 
about  N.  60<5  W. 


40 
25 
10 
80 
20 
16 
20 
16 
26 


Total  5  20 


Thunday,  May  \Sih, 
From  Nai)ulu8, 

1.  'Aikar,  about  S.  E.  by  E. 

2.  Angle  of  moun- 

tain, about  N.  86°  E. 

a  TiiUftzah,  about  N.  40°  W.  ? 


Buij  el-F&rfa, 
6.  T^b&«, 

6.  Teyisir,      abt 


N.  740  E. 

;  60'  N.  700  E. 

I  10'  N.  200  R 

t25'N.  750  E. 
I  26'  N.    50  E. 


26 


45 
10 


60 


Total     6  10 


Friday,  May  lUk. 

From  Ter&«r, 

1.  Kftsr  el-M&lih,         abt     S.  50  E. 

2.  Khirbet  el-MaUb,     abt     E.  S.  E. 

3.sakfit(Succoth){*«:»^|EN;|; 


4.  *Ain  el-Beida, 

5.  Berdela,mm, 

6.  'AinMak-hfiz, 


abt  N.  350  W. 

abt  N.  (?) 

abt  N.  (?j 


1  05 
30 

1  25 

50 
30 
20 


Total     4  40 


Saturday,  May  IBlk. 

From  *Ain  Mak-huz, 

1.  Ridpfbah,  about     E.  by  S. 

2.  Ford  of  Jordan, 

near  Sakiit,      about     E.  by  S. 

8.  W.  Yabis,  mouth,   abt     E.  by  N. 

4.  Brow  of  1st  pla- 
I  teau,  about  N.  66°  E. 

I  5.  Another  brow,     about  N.  60°  E. 

6.  Kefr  Abll,  E. 


25 


80 

15 
50 
10 

4  10 


Total    6  40 


From  Kefr  Abil, 

1.  High  point,  abt 

2.  Angle  of  road,  about 


N.  50°  W.  1 
N.  60^  W. 


30 
16 
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8.  Fabn  (PeUa),  aboat  S. 

From  no.  2, 
4.  Ford  to  Bei- (  46'abtN.  50®  W. 
sftn,  llS'abt    S.  S.  W. 

6.  BoiB&D,  N.  620W. 


16 


15 


Total    4  16 


V.    FROM    BEISAN  to   HASBEIYA. 

(SEC.  vm.) 


From  Beifl&n, 

1.  Beit  nfa, 

2.  Ki^mieh, 
8.  en-Na*6rah, 
4.  Tiimrah, 
6.  S.  E.  foot  of 

W.  Sherir, 

6.  S6k  el-Kh&n, 

7.  Liibieh 


Tabor, 
about 
about 
direct 


N.  760  W. 
N.  240  W. 
N.  20  E. 
N.  26°  E. 

N.  bvE. 

N.N.  E. 

N.  N.E. 


80 
26 

26 

60 

10 


Total    7  20 


From  LAbieh, 

1.  Hajaren- 

Niiir4ny,abtE.N.E.iK  1  10 

2.  Irbid,                 N.    6°  W.  46 
8.  KhAnMln- 

yeb,   abtN.Rb7E.iE.  9  10 

4.  Tell  Hfim,           abt  N.  E.  60 
6.  BtrKerAzeh,       abt  N.  W.(>low)  1  05 

6.  Angle  of  road,    N.  80®  W.  80 

7.  DamascoB  road, 

about    W.N.W.  45 

8.  Ja'^eh,  about     N.  by  E.  1  10 

Total    8  25 


ITedbMMfay,  M€^  19(«. 

From  Ja*6neh, 

1.  Mugbar,         about 

2.  Kasyiin,  about 
8.  Angle  of  roadg,  abt 

4.  Angle  of  roads,  abt  ^^^  jj  ^; 

6.  el-Khureibeh,  S.  6OO  w! 

6.  Kedes,  N.  4<'  E. 


N.  260E. 
N.  by  E.  2 
E. 


7.  Meis  el-Jebel,    abt 


1  15 

25 
50 


N.  1  20 
Total    7  20 


Thundatf,  Ma^  20ih. 

From  Meis  el-Jebel,  ■•  «. 

1.  High  point,     about  N.  81^  E.  1 

2.  H6nin,  N.    5^  E.       80 
8.  N.  E.  part  of  Meij  f  N.  N.  E.  «  ^^ 

•Ay(in,  about  tor N. byE.  ^  ^ 

4.  Tell  Dibbin,    about        N.  N.  W.  86 

5.  Brow  ofW.et-Teim,  abt      N.  E.  1  16 

6.  FordofNabrHa«bAny,abtN.  E.  56 

7.  Hasbeiya,  lower  part,    abt  S.  E.  80 

**        upper  part,  10 

Total    7  26 


VL    FROM  HASBEIYA  TO  BANIAS 
AND  BACK.    (SEC.  VL) 


Tue$da9,  Mag  250. 

From  Hasbeiya ;  upper  part, 

1.  Ford  of  tbe  HasbAny,  abt    N.  W. 

2.  Notch  of  ed-Dahar,     abt     S.  W. 
8.  Above  Jiir  Bfirghfiz,    N.  26^  W. 


4.  BelAt, 

5.  Dibbin, 

6.  Judeideh, 

7.  TeU  Dibbh^ 

8.  Khiyam, 


abt  S.W.byS. 

abt  S. 

S.  I6OW. 

abt  S. 

S.  E. 


40 
46 
20 
16 
26 
16 
26 


Total    6  05 


Wednudag,  Mag  26<ft. 

From  Khiyam, 

1.  el-Ght^ar, 

2.  Tellel-KAdy, 
a  Difheh, 

el-Mant^, 


abt 


abt 


S. 

S.  E. 

S.  12°  W. 

S.  S.  W. 


June  of  8  ftreama,  abt  S.  W.  by  S. 
returu; 
From  el-Mansiby, 
KhAn  Duweir,        abt  N.  E. 

BiniAs,  abt  E. 


60 
26 
20 


46 
86 


Total    5  56 


Tfmndag,  Mag  270. 
From  BAniAa, 

1.  'Am  Ktoyeh,  S.  69°   E.  1 

2.  Lake  Phiala,   Birket 

er-Ram,  abt       R.  by  9.  1 

8.  Top  of  ridgt*,        abt      N.  N  W.      26 
4.  Wely    Shoikh   'Otli- 

man    HaiAry,   abt      W.  by  N.  1 
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t 


K&l'at  es-Subeibeh, 
B&xii4i| 


N.  760  YT. 
S.  710  W. 


25 
50 


Total    4  40 


FromB&m&s, 

1.  Brow  of  terrace,    abt  W.  N.  W. 

2.  S.  W.  comer  6f  monn- 

tain,  N.  W. 

8.  »Ain  Kh&rwa'ah,  abt  N.  10©  E. 

4.  KtiTat  Bustra,  £.  byS. 

Retnm  to  no.  3. 

5.  W.  es-Seruyib,    abt     N.  by  K 
.  6.  W.  el-Khureibeh,  abt     N.  by  E. 

7.  Rasheiyetel-FfikhAr, 

abtN.N.E. 

8.  HibbAiiy^  abtN,760E. 

9.  »Ain  JGrfa,  N.  40©  W. 

10.  Tot  of  ridge  S.  of 

Hasbeiya,         abt     N.  N.  E. 

11.  Hasbeiya,  abt  N. 


15 

85 
85 
45 

40 
80 

85 

45 


25 


Total  6  25 


vn. 


FROM  HASBEIYA  TO  DAMAS- 
CUS.   (SEC.  X.) 

WITB   BOBSEa. 


N.  250  W.      25 


Monday,  May  3UC 

From  Hasboiya, 

1.  W.  et-Teim,  chan- 

nel, abt 

2.  Top  of  ridge  ed- 

Dahar,  abt 

8.  Do.  fork  of  road,  abt 

4.  Yubmor,  abt 

5.  el-K{kweh,    (natu- 

ral bridge,)  abt 
Return  to  YQhmnr : 

6.  Libbeiya,  abt  E.  by  N. 

7.  N*y  Sufa,  N.  E. 


w.  s.  w. 

N.  E. 
N. 


45 

1 
1  15 


N.      80 


Total    5  45 


Tuaday,  June  \st. 


From  Neby  Sftfa, 

1.  Angle  at  Damascus 

road,  about 

2.  Angle   at   fountain 
8.  R&aheiya,  E.  end, 

4.  'Aiha,  abt 

5.  KefrE^ 


E.  by  N. 

N.  E.  by  E. 

S.  250  E. 

(  E. 

(  or  E.  by  S. 

N.  20OE. 


80 

60 
40 

30 


84  An£^eofroad,geiir.abt   E.  N.  E.  1  80 

7.Riikhieh.      j*^:^:!^ 

>aDeirel-'ABhA.  C^'^^tt^'Nil 
^>  i     80'abtN.E. 


85 


45 


Total    8  20 


WedneaiayyJwM^mi, 
From  Deir  el-'Aah&yir, 

1.  Khin  Meithel^  E.  N.  E. 

2.  D!m&8,        about  E.  by  S. 
8.  KhAn  el-'Ar-  j      50'  abt  E.  by  S. 

r&d,  ]lo05'abtE.S.  E. 

4.  Mezzeh,  abt  £.  by  S. 

5.  DamaacoB,  S.  W.  gate,  E. 


50 
55 


85 


Totel     6  20 


FROM  DAMASCUS  TO  BA'AL- 
BEE.    (SEC.  XL 


45 
40 


vm. 


From  Damascus, 

1.  Wely  above  SAlihtyeh,  W.  N.  W. 

2.  Dummar,         about  N.  W. 

3.  Anglo,  N.  W.  side  of 

Sahra,  about  N.  W. 

4.  Bessima,  S.  W. 
6.  el-Fijeh,  founf  n,  abt            N.  W. 

6.  el-Kefr,  abtN.W.byW.  1  20 

7.  Bridge  above  the 

SiUc,  ablN.W.byW. 

8.  S.  E.   comer   of 

plain,  abt       W.N.W. 

9.  Encampment  on 

the  Barada,     abt  N. 


1  40 
30 
85 


40 
80 
1^ 


Total    6  55 


Tuegday,  Jwm  8<A 
From  encampment, 

1.  'Ain  el-Funduk  10  m. 

north,  about  N.  1   10 

2.  Angle  opp.  BustAn,  abt  S.  S.  W.  35 
8.  'Ain  Barada,  head,       W.  by  S.  15 

4.  BatrAny,                         S.  S,  W.  60 

5.  Top  of  high  ridge,         S.  S.  W.  36 

6.  Westem  brow,       abt            W.  20 

7.  Angle,     mid-plateau, 

abt  N.  N.  W.  30 

8.  E  8ideofJudeideh,abt       N.  W.  15 

9.  Wady  Zarir,  mouth,      N.  N.  W.  20 
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la  Water-«hea,   bend  of 


W.Zarfr, 

K.W. 

10 

11.  Tree,  Zardr, 

K.  K.  W. 

90 

of  W. 

Hmrfr, 

aU      N.  W. 

SO 

18.  M^idel  'Ai^tf, 

N.  N.  W. 

20 

14.  'Ai^ar,  rain, 

«bt       K.E. 

40 

15.  NebA*  'Anjar, 

E. 

15 

Totel 

7  25 

Wtdmetiag,  /mm  9dL 

From  Neba'  'Anjar, 

1.  Neba*  Sbemsin,  about        N.  EL 

2.  Kefr  Zebad,        abootN.  40o  E.  1 
8.  el-Knsei  jeh,  N.  40^  E. 
4.  Deir  el-Gb&iA],           N.  40^  E. 

6.  Wady  SabAr,  N.  40©  E. 
a  Masy,  aboniN.  40^  E. 

7.  Neby  Shh,  about  N.  K.  EL  1  15 

8.  0pp.  BeiettiQ,  about  N.  N.  £.  1  45 

9.  Fork  to  fountain,    abt  N.N.  E.  1  25 
10.  Ba'albek,  about  N.  N.  W.      25 

Foantain  of  Ba'albek,  

15  m.  E.  by  S.  Total    8  25 


IX.    FROM  BA'ALBEK  TO  EL-HUSN. 
(SEC.  XIL) 


Thniof,  Jme  lOA. 

From  Ba'ilbek, 

1.  Nableh,  ^  N.  E. 

2.  Wady  from  Yfinin,     |  ^,'  ^-  ^• 

8.  0pp.  Resm  el-Hadetb, 

j  m.  on  left,  about     N.  by  E. 

4.  Top  of  ridge,  water- 

sbed,  about     N.  by  EL 

5.  Neba'  Lebweb,    i5m. 

E.ofYill    about        N.N.E. 

Total 


1  10 

55 

1  06 

5  40 


Friday,  JtmtlUk. 
From  Neba'  Lebweb, 
L'Ain,  about  j^:^-^ 


E. 

E. 

N.  E. 

N.  E. 


2.  elFtkeh,  about 
&  B&M  Ba'albek,  abt 
4.  Angle,  on  road  to 

flttnnul,  N.  by  W.  2 
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50 

50 
85 


5.  Xeba'  e^-'Air.  abt    K.  W.  It  X.       40 

€L  KcsA  a  cd-Hlamal,       S.  Gaf-  E.  1 
7.  BSkikL,  X.  4«s  £.  2  45 

Total    8  40 


■el2Bi. 

FrooiRibkb, 

LAj^cfroad.          abt  K.  45 

2.  el-Bovttdab.  nam,  abt  K.  W.  1  15 

a.  H«i|ebt  ofkad,         abt  X.  W.  2  15 

4.  W.  Kba2>d.  mm,       abt  K  W.  50 

5.  JfovrbfifWadr 

fOttlid,       abcX.W.b7X.tX.      50 
CL  KjitfM  mp     v^'^y 

d-HiMD,  K  by  W.  t  W.  8 

Dii«ct,2b.  

8  55 
KfiTat  el-Han,  W.  by  K      56 

Total    9  50 


FEOM  El^HUSX  TO  BEIBCT. 
(SEC-  XUL) 


ifaaday,  Jmm  HO. 


From  el'Honi, 
L  Deir  Mar  Jijjii, 
2.  Intermitting  fonn» 
tain,  abt 

8.  Ande  ofnud,  abt 

4.  TeUeMIaoAh,  abt 

5.  Jisr  el-Abyad,  abt 

6.  Angle  of  road,  aU 

7.  Angleof  road,    abt  |^^,'  ^'^^ 

8.  Nabr    'AkkAr,     orj80'      S.  w! 

N.  el-Khureibeh,  (  45'  S.  S.  W. 

9.  Sbeikb  Mnbammed, 

fiwtofhiU,     abt        S.  by  W. 


N.  60^  W.      40 

W.  X.  W.  20 

W.  N.  W.  15 

S.  W.  1 

S.  S.  W.  2  80 

S.  S.  W.  15 

40 
1  15 


85 


Total    7  80 


Ti,e$da9,  Jme  IStk. 

From  Sbeikb  Mohammed, 

1.  Tell  'Arka,  S.  40=>  W.       55 

2.  Nabr  el-BA-  ^g^.  ^^^  S.  W.  ^  S.  1  45 

"^  (20'  abt  S.  10°  W. 

8.  W.  HidAo,  brow,  abt  S.  1  40 


6^ 


imncB  ABT. 


4.  'AjAn  'Aflh&sh,  abt 

5.  Zfigharta,  abt  S. 

6.  Opp.E:elTY&shit, 

•^m.  dist.  abt 

'  7.  Angle  of  road,      abt 

8.  W.  HeirAna,  foot,  abt 

9.  'Ain  Heirdna,       abt 


S.W. 
W.byW. 

S.  S.E. 

S. 
S.  E. 

S.  S.  E. 


40 


05 
55 
50 
50 


Total    9  40 


Wedmuday,  June  16(ft. 

From  'Ajn  HeirAna, 

X. 

Ehdeo, 

abt 

S.  &  E.  1  10 

2. 

Ridge,  low  point, 

abt 

S.E. 

1  16 

8. 

The  cedars, 

abt 

E.  S.  E. 

1  80 

4. 

Bditfrefa, 

abt 

W.  by  N. 

1 

^. 

Hasriin, 

abt 

(W.by  S. 

1       w. 

1  An 

from  the  cedars. 

abt 

X    0\3 

Total 

6  25 

Tkmwdia^Jm^ntk 


From  HasrAn, 

1.  Bd4m&n, 

2.  Top  of  ridge 

3.  Top  of  a  pass, 


abt 
abt 
abt 


W.  by  S. 

as.w. 

S.W. 

5  1  80'  abt  S.  W. 

\  16' abtS.E.  byE. 
el-*AJc&rah,  abt  S.  E.  by  S. 

Neba*  Ruweis,  abt  S.  by  E. 
Angle  of  road,  S.  S.  W. 


4.  Highest 


40 
46 

45 

10 
85 


8.  Fomitain  of  Afka, 

9.  Afka, 


S.E. 
W. 


80 
15 


Total    9  40 


Fridaff,  June  18dL 
From  Afka, 

1.  ez-Znw&iib,  rain,  abt 

2.  Dhoh^  el-Hawa,  abt    E. 
8.  Angle  of  road,  base  of 

h^ijdge,         abt  W. 

4.  Top  of  high  ridge,  abt    S. 

5.  W.  Shebi^  bott  abt    & 

6.  Angle  of  road,       abt 

7.  Neba'  el-'Asal,      abt 

8.  Natural  bridge,     abt 

9.  Fvkn,  mhi,  abt  W. 

10.  Mezra'ah,  middle,  abt  W. ; 

11.  Nahr     es-Salib, 

bridge,  abt 

12.  T(M)of  Mcent,  W. 
18.  'AJeltfin,W.part»  abt  W. 


w. 

40 

byS. 

10 

S.  W. 

1  15 

S.W. 

50 

S.W. 

20 

S.W. 

85 

S.E. 

25 

W. 

80 

S.W. 

25 

&W. 

1  45 

W. 

40 

S.W. 

80 

byS. 

1  80 

Total    9  85 


Satwrda^y  Juae  190. 
From  'Ajeltftn, 

1.  BellAneh,  W.  by  S. 

2.  Ztk  el-Khnr&b,  W.  by  S. 
8.  Bridge  of  Nahr  el-KeIb>  W.  by  S. 
4.  BeirSt  (rapidly). 


1  10 
1 

8D 

2  05 


Total    4  45 
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ARABIC  NAMES  AND  WORDS, 


CmSILT  OlOORAPmOAL. 

Names  iMguming  wttb  Ahti,  Urn,  Bek,  and  Kefifj  are  in  ereiy  case  to  be  aonglit 
under  theae  words.  In  respect  to  names  beginning  -with  Jm,  Sir,  Deir,  Teil,  and  ih» 
like,  the  arrangement  is  not  so  tmtform ;  and  some  of  them  will  be  found  under  the 
eeoond  part  of  the  name. 

The  reference  to  pages  is  not  always  ftdl ;  the  more  in/^xnrtant  passages  onlj  being 
cited,  whekB  k  name  ooonn  moie  tibao  once.  Tet  &e  entiy  is  always  soffioieDily  ML, 
to  serre  as  a  General  Index  for  all  the  Arabic  names  and  words  feond  in  tiie  body  of 
the  wodLi 

For  the  significancy  and  pronmicifttioii  of  the  sereral  consonants  and  Tvwels,  the 
leader  is  referred  to  the  ^^edfications  immediately  following  the  IVsfaoe  in  YoL  I ;  as 
also  to  Dr  Smitii's  Essay  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Arabic,  in  the  first  editioo  of  the 
Biblical  Besearohea^  YoL  IH  App.  pp.  89-111. 


'Abd  el-K&dir,  ArckMs,  804. 

'Abd  el-Hftdy,  fiun.  123. 

'Abeih,  yill.  20.     School,  20. 

Abo,  Abd  Bdh-Maaekak,  872. 

'AbiUn,  better  'Abbilln,  vilL  and  W.  108- 

106,  107,  iia 
Abrah,  vill.  87. 
Abn  *Aly,  riv.  686. 
Aba  el-'Anf,  291. 
Abu  Feraj.  Tell,  816. 
Abn  Ghaosh.  fam.  144,  167. 
Abu  l^amhah,  tOL  878. 
Abn  N&r,  W.  121,  12a 
Aba  'Obeida,  810,  816. 
Aba  el-'Omeir,  W.  842. 
Aba  Sa'ftd,  fam.  186. 
Aha  SeiyAd,  W.  826. 
Aba  Shdsheh,  near  Ramleh,  148,  146. 
Aho  ShAsheh,  near  KhAn  Ifinyeh,  81. 
Aha  $abbaV,  ruin,  290. 


Aba  SinAn,  via  108. 

Aba  Zabftrah,  122. 

Aba  Zakaiy,  Wely,  288. 

Aba  Zoreiti,  116. 

el-Abya4,  *  the  white,'  bridge,  660. 

el.'A<laUyeh,  Till  448. 

'Adas,  Heb.  Q-'tiny,  'lentilea,*  40. 

•AdAthir,  M.  72.  " 

'Adweh,  TilL  and  F.  688. 

Af  ka,  ^oAaea,  608-608. 

Aghar,  M.  see  A^war. 

Aghwar,  '  caverns,'  11  plor.  of  Ghir,  pnA. 

the  troe  fbnn  for  'Aghar,'  486. 
el-A^mar,  Ar^  841. 
Afimar,  W.  294,  296,  29a 
Ahmed,  W.  266,  286. 
'Aidib,  Till  64. 
'Aitia,  TilL  481,  482. 
'AM\,  vilL  106. 

'Ailebftn,  'Ailib^  yilL  80,  81,  680. 
'Ain,  vill.  near  'Anjar,  600. 
'Ain,  near  Lebweh,  68a 
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'Ain,  vill.  north  of  Lebweh,  688.  Not  Ain 
of  Scnpturej  534. 

el^'Am,  W.  290, 

•Am  ^Abd  bI-'AI,  W.  68. 

'Ain  'Anfib,  vilL  21. 

'Ain  'Arab,  429. 

'Ain  'Afly,  W.  278. 

'Ain  Wui,  viH  382,  436,  428. 

'Ain  cl-Bakarali,  BB7, 

'Ain  Brtrad'a,  488,  409. 

'Ain  el-BsiriJeh,  420. 

'Ain  el-Beida,  in  the  Ghor,  81 3.  In  Leba- 
non, 600.     See  Neba'  Bei4a. 

'AinH-lWMhi,  Tell,  US. 

'Ain  r.iir  jay,  \il\.  504. 

•Ain  ..n.-in,ir^.,.h,  or ed-Dirwfih,  277, 278. 

'Ain  Defneh,  299. 

'Ain  ed-Dibl,  vilL  87. 

'Ain  FaliVj,  428. 

'Ain  el-F!jeh,  474,  476» 

'Ain  rir,  v;::l.  :y.u^^  ^-#3. 

•Ain-M'M,  .IJ..  4ar, 

'Ain  '■!-?[!  l-i.iJ,  487. 

'Ain    '    •    Jfd,  vilL  609. 

Ain  Qanijeh,  265. 

'Ain  QMsh,  449. 

'Ain  flawar,  viU.  486. 

'Ain  yazAry  (z  for  Dha),  401. 

•Ain  Hershy,  437. 

•Ain  JJQii  ii-.  :>-L 

•Ain  lU,  vlll  m,  m, 

•Ain  Jrirfri,  vUI.  41*3,  418. 

'Ain  H-JiTfj  cosnm.  'Anjar,  496. 

•Ain  Kurim,  Gr.  Kap4u,  Carton.  168,  271, 
272. 

'Am  Kebir,  298. 

'Ain  Kesfir,  viU.  19,  20,  21. 

•Ain  Ll-K!uj-im,  476. 

'Ain  f'l- Kline i.-feli,  Till  604. 

'Ain  KfioToh  of  yibibeiytt,  380,  882. 

*Ain  Kfjxivfiii  (.rB-iiili^,  398. 

*Ain  el-Kupeir,  449. 

•Ain  Mak-h6z,  314,  316,  316. 

•Ain  Mei'thcliin,  439. 

'Ain  el-Mizrab,  W.  57,  61. 

'Ain  Natif,  rain,  83. 

•Ain  Sahib,  471. 

•Ain.vJiU,  4yr, 

•Ain  Scraiyib,  389. 

•Ain  ^h€nU,  Bfth^ahmE^,  153,  164. 

•Ain  e5-TSnweirtih,  429. 

'Ain  f  ttila,  Tkmath,  2^^. 

'Ain  et-Tannur,  555,  557. 

'Ain  Tann{irah,  near  QAsbeija,  420. 

'Ain  Tann^rah,  vilL  382! 

'Ain  et-Tin,  344. 

'Ain  Tinta,  382. 

'Ain  Jurah,  comm.  'Ant^rah,  617. 

'Ain  tfn,  vill.  37. 

'Ain  Warkah,  vill.  23. 

'Ain  Yale,  2G5. 

'Ain  ez-Zeitftn,  vill,  76. 

'Ainab,  viU.  21. 


'Ain&n,  vilL  88. 

'Ainikn,  not  jEnon^  806. 

'AmAt,  vilL  87,  38. 

'Aiteh,  viU.  63,  67. 

•A!  dirt t  oj'Zijt^  53. 

'Asthi^h,  fu'e  *Aiteh. 

'Ajthpnkii,  Till.  55,  367, 

filthy,  420. 

•Aitfi,  VilL  5SS. 

*MyliA,  W.  mi. 

eUAjam,  W.  dktr,  446. 

•AjeltH  viD,  615,  eiS. 

•Ajlftn,  M.  317. 

ol-'Ak&b,  Neba',  600. 

•A^tabet  Kxlmid,  429. 

•Akbanih,  ArJ^hcsn^  74- 

'AkkA,  Aa^,  PfK^ienvm,  89,  90,  91  aq. 

*Akk4r,  vill  arid  riv.  and  M.  570,  676 

677.     Eoute  by.  577, 678. 
AklSm,  Gr.  teMftOy  *  diitriot,'  88. 
'Akldt^  Ard,  600,  601. 
'Akirabtt  of  Damaflcui,  447,  469. 
'AJkrabany,  canal,  447,  469. 
'Akrob<?h,  AcraU,  296. 
'Akfib,  a  plant,  110. 
'A^iirah,  via  601,  602,  608. 
*Alaia,  viH  69. 
'Ahntt,  Alemetk,  287. 
•Almon,  vill,  87,  58. 
'Aly,  W.  144,  151,  156, 
*Aly  flft-Sfigbifj  fam.  58,  69. 
cPAmilikuih,  *Aioalekit©«,' 287. 
'iVinbAa,  vilJ,  609, 

'Amkah,  not  Beth-Emek,  66,  103,  108. 
el-'Amftd,  W.  342,  344. 
•Amiikah,  363. 
el-*Amun,  viU.  156. 
'Amwds,  Emnuvu,  NioopoHa^  146,  147. 
'Amyfiii,  vill.  601. 
•Anita,  Antdhiitk,  287. 
•AniU,  vilL  564, 
*Anebta,  itJI.  125,  126, 
*Annibeb,  Beih^Hohaf  143,  144. 
•Anjarj  Nelfa',  49S  sq, 
'Anjar,  Cfta/™,  495-498. 
'Ankin,  vilL  42,  44. 
'Antar,  KCil-at,  431. 
*Anturah,  see  'Aiu  Jurah. 
•Arib,  W.  429. 
'Arab  SjUim,  vill.  44,  47. 
*Arak,    wiMe-^ajuriL, '  196. 
'Aramon,  vilL  19,  31. 
•Ar'ar,  F.  18. 

Arbet  Kusheiya,  vilL  598,  699. 
Ar(J,  *  low  plain,^  Heb.  y^^ ,  341. 
Ard  el-Ahmar,  341,  842.'  ' 
Ar4  'AklAk,  600. 
Ard  el-Hamma,  341. 
Ard  Serada,  389. 
•Aijis,  vill.  584. 
•Arka,  ^roo,  578-581. 
•Arka,  Nahr,  578,  579,  582. 
Am^n,  vilL  49,  51. 
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'Amy,  Tin.  448. 

'Amibeh,  6r.  rk^Apafia,  Araba,  83»  84. 

eKArrad.  F.  440. 

'AmjU,  W.  275,  283. 

*Artfii;  Pill  iri4,  156. 

'ArublM>nt.h,  S3T. 

An,    ceditf/  Heb.  inS,  588. 

And,  *  lioD,*  pr.  n.  456. 

el-'Asal,  W.  396,  397,  406,  418. 

el-*A8i»,  W.  290. 

•Aifieb,  vUL  630. 

el-'AAftUr,  riv.  599. 

AnIirArijeh,  b  W.  el-*Ajam,  450. 

Afllimf  ir^li,  cin  llio  Banida,  475. 

'A*hiii»  W.  67,  69,  61. 

AMK  yiii  134.  a02. 

'Aflkar,  not  Syd^,  183,  188,  800. 

'Aakar,  Tell,  289. 

'AtlK  rain,  127. 

el-A«wad, '  the  black,'  M.  444, 470.  Bridge, 

660. 
eUA?y,  lit,  Ormi^,  fomttam,  688,  589. 
*AtaJbeb.  vilL  451,  452. 
'AtaUah,  W.  143,  144. 
'Atheriin,  see  'Aithenin. 
*Atblit,  see  'AtLiU 
'Atl4t,or'Atb]jt,629,  680. 
'AtJiMth,  yilL  55. 
*Attil,  m\L  134. 
•Aud^jh,  pr.  n,  128,  129,  181. 
eVAiv&h,  riT,  140,  142. 
el-'Atyeb^  Efl»,  878. 
^Ai^eh,  m  tbe  Gbor,  298. 
'AtefBHo,  296. 
'AwA*^  pr.  n.  307. 
Auwnly,  riv.  Eotttnimt^  86,  87. 
d-AV>«,  nv.  444,  447,  470. 
'AwertjUi,  ^m.  297. 
el-'Ayftn,  W.  61,  62. 
'Aydn  *Aiskjuth,  viU.  and  F.  588. 

'AjTiTiyikt,  Tell,  mx 

'Axmhl  (£  for  pL*),  80L 
©WAMiyeh.  W.  62,  66. 
'AuJIa,  ^HLL  and  W.  186,  186. 


B 


Ba'albek,  ffeUopolit,  605-527.    The  name, 
624. 

Biib,  'gatL.' 
Bib  es-Sur^r,  443. 
BiLhr^b,  *kkc/45(>,  i6l. 
Ba'ineb,  vill,  lOS,  108, 
ftiViili,  E,  aiid  W,  124. 
el-Itakurwli,  '  tht>  cow,'  F.  587. 
Bakbjuh^  coRutn^  seat,  lOa 
iv^kif-  vin.  -n' 
BaluLiA,  cabtle,  402. 
Ba'lrtla,  vilL  425. 
BalCfa,  oak,  365. 
Ban,  vilL  587. 
ei-Ba'neb,  \ill.  S6. 


B&nifia, /%MMt,  897  sq.  408,  409  aq.  Ter- 

inftc*,  397. 

BluLK  C3iiKiI  At  Damaseos,  447,  459. 

Barada,  riv.  Chrytorrhoat^  441,  446. 

Band,  Nahr,  582,  683. 

B4rin,578. 

el-B&rfik,  Tin.  86,  87. 

Ba'flr,  vilL  85. 

Batr^,  Botryt,  599,  600. 

Batrftny,  riU.  488. 

Bdamin,  vilL  and  conr.  598. 

Bedawin,  sing.  Bedawy,  *  desert  men,'  882, 
836. 

el-RtidiiwHy*^h,  'All  and  W.  110,  118. 

Bcj-K  Neb»:  500, 

Bpit  'Aiiifin,  BffA-*motk,  279,280,  281. 

Beit  'A^b,  vill.  163,  154. 

Beit  Dejan,  BeA-Dagon,  298. 

Beit  Faghftr,  Or.  ^aydp,  Pkagor,  275,  zzir. 

Beit  F€aj&r,  275. 

Beit  FArik,  298. 

Beit  Qanina,  W.  154,  271. 

Beit  Qaskch,  W.  27a 

Beit  tba,  vUl.  128,  134. 

Beit  tdis,  via  318. 

Beit  Iksa,  vilL  159,  272. 

Beit  nfa,  336,  337. 

Beit  J&U,  vilL  266,  272,  285. 

Beit  el-Jem&l,  vilL  154. 

Beit  Jenn,  in  Jebel  Jermfik,  66,  76  iq. 

Beit  Jenn,  in  Jebel  Heiah,  447. 

Beit  .He,  tUK  146,  15L 

Beit  i?l-Kiui^ur,  438, 

Beit  tl-Kerakeb,  nlL  42. 

Beit  Khturtn,  ruin,  276^ 

Beit  Lnhiu,  tiHhlfhf-m  iyf  Zebnhm,  118. 

Beit  Ubyft,  till.  4^6.  42a 

Beit  y<  134. 

Beit  Lif,  »ilL  61,  62* 

Beit  Lukieh,  vitL  145. 

Beit  Minnil,  Tell,  265. 

Beit  Mlr%-,  viU.  17. 

Beit  Netti£;  viU  153,  282.  284. 

Beit  Nub*,  Bahmmalk^  lil,  145. 

Beit  Nakkiib«,  ir>7. 

Beit  SihlT,  TJIL  148. 

Beit  Sjiikiirieb.  BffA^Z^iduirm,  288,  284. 

Beit  SAwir,  niin,  375, 

Beit  ^<i(kt\  vill  2*^1. 

BeHSiir,  B^ik^s^,  276,  277. 

Beit  i^6rtk^  vitL  159,  272. 

Beit  Stu^  Till  152. 

Beit  Ummttr,  nlL  282, 

Beit  'Dr,  i7f<4-AdrtM,  145, 

Beit  Ci*n,  Till.  12«l,  184. 

B«i£  Za'ter,  mui,  :i7&^ 

BflitaLiiu,  vilL  5a 

Belriir.  »rf  P-rrr^f  ^«rsf»»  7,  9.  Com- 
merce, 9.  Antiquities,  10.  Cape, 
11.     River,  aiio.  Maponm,  12,  18. 

Bei&'in,  Beih-^Aem,  Sc^AapoUt,  825-388. 

BeiKur,  vill.  38. 

Bekka,  vill.  and  W.  429,  480. 
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Bekkift,  TiH  426. 

BelH  *  district,*  66. 

Bel4d  Besluinh,  66,  67. 

Bel&t,  W.  140. 

BeUt,  hfll  and  rnins,  68,  64. 

Belat,  tOI.  on  the  iMny,  886  iq. 

BeUtah,  ruin,  132.  299. 

BeUnia,  castle,  402. 

BeUibeh,  617. 

Ben&t    Ya*k6b,     Man^^iten    of  Jaoob, 

bridge,  862,  864. 
Beni  Haiyon,  rill.  56. 
Beni  Nairn,  rilL  279,  281. 
Beni  §Qkhr,  Arabs,  452. 
Beni  T<i\M*in,  123. 
Bentt,  867. 
Ber&mtyeh,  rill  86. 
Ber'ashit,  rilL  58. 
Berdela,  ruin,  814. 
el-Berdj,  stream,  450. 
BereikAt,  Berachah,  275. 
Bereitan,  vill.  508,  504. 
Berfmch,  rilL  142. 
Beriieleiya,  riU.  478. 
Berja,  rill,  85. 
Beri^y,  123. 
Berta,  rill  128. 
Berteh,  rill.  88. 
Be8h4xah,  pr.  n.  81. 
Besstma,  rill  474,  475,  476. 
Bez*tn,  rilL  596. 
Bibnin,  vfll.  582. 
Bid&n,  W.  and  M.  801,  804 
Bint  Jebeil,  ria  867. 
Bir,  »a  well* 
Bir  'Adis,  vill  137. 
Bir  e4-Vahar,  420,  422. 
Biryasan,  121. 
Bir  Jen&b,  VV.  296. 
Bir  Ker&zeh,  347,  861. 
Bir  el-Khalil,  278. 
Bir  Tireh,  104. 
Bireh,  rill  429. 
el-Bireh,  W.  340. 
Birkoh,  *  a  pool,  tank.' 
Birket  *Anjar,  498. 
Birket  Denl.rah,  874. 
Birket  Dmun,  orB.  Yemmdneh,  548,  601 
Birket  er-Hum,  Phiala,  899,  400. 
el-Birriyeh,  \'ilL  148. 
Birweh,  riU  and  Tell,  88,  89,  108. 
Biskinta,  vUl  616. 
Bitar,  *  hor?e-doctor,*  17. 
Bittir,  rill  and  W.  266. 
Bittir,  iell  of,  not  Betker,  267-270, 
el-Biyii4,  viU-  44,  6L 
•    BijH  ruir,  68. 

el-Biyad,  Khulwat,  418. 
Biyar,  \V.  'J7r>,  284. 
BixxurieK  vill  127,  134. 
Bliamdiiii,  vill  21,  624. 
Bka^kel'i^h,  vill  50G. 
Bkark^dUo,  \  ill  596. 


B^Btab,  rill  87,  88. 

Bltid^  rill  442,  485,  487. 

BlAdha,  rill  597,  598. 

Bnesh'ain,  riH  584. 

Bra«!t(?)rill  599. 

Bsherreb,  chasm,  594.    Village,  595, 59€L 

el-Baghaleh,  nat.  bridge,  610. 

el-Bftk&»a,  Heb.  nrpja ,  50,  492,  494,  497, 

499,  508,  504,*  528,  546. 
el-Bu]^ei'a,  dimin.  *  plain,'  559.  560. 
el-BuV:ei'a,  \t11  and  W.  66,  76. 
Bnkfeiya,  rill  616. 
BuVln,  ria  486 
Biikkftr,  ruin,  282. 
Bnleida,  yiXl  869. 
el-Bondc,  274. 

el-Borajineh,  see  Bmj  el-Bnr^inelL 
Bnreij,  btreum,  895. 
el-Burj,  *  caatle,'  Germ.  Bwy^  Qr.  vipys, 

18,  88. 
el-Bnij,  rill  north  of  Tibnin,  55,  56. 
el-Borj,  rill  near  el-Kub^b,  146. 
Buij  'Anur,  rill.  564. 
Bnij  el-Bnrt^ineh,  rill  18,  83. 
Bu^  el-Fari'a,  303. 
Bmj  el  Makstir,  rill  575. 
Burj  §ttf  Sta>  perh.  Marianme,   664,  565, 

674,  575 
Biiighuz,  rill  and  bridge,  886  iq.  42L 
Borlah,  vill.  126. 
Bnr^&il,W.  andriU.682. 
BttrVin,  rill  121. 
Bnrkali^  436. 
Bftrr  Eliis,  rill.  495. 
Bursheh,  W.  295. 
Burzeh,  443,  444,  471. 
Buflhrikh,  W.  600. 
el-Bii?ls  W.  376,  380,  881. 
el-Bn«»ah,  rill  628,  630. 
Bustali  el-'Arab,  48a 
Bustra,  see  Kul'at  Bus^ 
Bn^in,  Pistacia  terebuUhugy  54,  369. 
el-Buttauf,  plain,  105,  107,  108,  109, 110, 

341. 
el-Buweidah,  by  Damascna,  450. 
el-Buweiduh,  near  Ribleh,  667. 
BAynmldy,  102. 


Chiftlili,  vill.  Turkish,  364. 


D 


ed-Dahar,  'ridge,'  420,  430. 

^Vahar  el-Ahmar,  rill  428. 

Dahar  el-KudiS,  peak,  647. 

Damon,  vill  88,  103,  104. 

DaraAr,  riv.  (ir.  Tafi»'paj,  Aofio^pof,  2hMf- 

m.*,  ZAwkvnM,  20,  34.     Vill  34. 
Danill,  pr.  u.  Daniel,  143. 
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Dir  ZeinAo,  Till.  495. 

DireiyiS  vilL  684. 

D&6d,  pr.  n.  129.     Wely,  826. 

Danmeh,  EdwmOy  292,  293. 

DebArieh,  Hcb.  DabenUh,  840. 

Defneh,  F.  182. 

ed-Deidebeh,  hill,  107,  109. 

Deir,  *  convent* 

ed-Deir,  F.  816. 

ed-Deir,  Jabeik-ffUeadf  819. 

Deir  AbAn,  rilL  164,  166. 

Deir  Aba  ^umeid,  809,  810. 

Deir  Aba  Mesh'al,  141. 

Deir  el-Atimar,  vill.  680. 

Deir  'Ammla,  viU.  61. 

Deir  el-Af'ad,  via  78.  79. 

Deir  el-'AahATir,  vilL  486, 487  tq.  486, 489. 

Deir  el-Benit,  276. 

Deir  Del6m,  vill.  682. 

Deir  Dawan,  vilL  290. 

Deir  Es^ieh,  Till  186. 

Deir  el-Ghftsib,  rill  125. 

Deir  GhAdLl,  on  moant  Gilboa,  887. 

Deir  el-Ghftxil  of  the  B&kA't,  601. 

Deir  Qanna,  vilL  82. 

Deir  el-^tttab,  vilL  801. 

Deir  el-Uawa,  vill.  164. 

Dehr  Hiib,  conv.  600. 

Deur  Jer^,  vill  290,  291. 

Deir  el-Kamr,  18,  21. 

Deir  ICan6bb,  698,  699. 

Deir  jc&oon,  vill.  near  Tyre,  62. 

Deir  KAn6n,  viH  on  the  Barada,  474, 475, 

478. 
Deir  el-Kurah,  anc  temple,  18,  14,  15. 
Deir  Mur  Mamn,  exc.  couv.  539,  640. 
Deir  Mimas,  vill  61,  878. 
Deir  el-Mukhallis,  oonv.  88. 
Deir  Mukurrin,  vill  478. 
Deir  Sheraf,  vilL  128,  184. 
Deir  es-SirijAn,  68,  66,  68. 
Deir  es-Snl^in,  198. 
Deir  Xarif;  vill.  141,142. 
Deir  ex-Zaherany,  44. 
Delata,  vill  76. 
Derb  e^in,  36. 
Derdar,  a«h  ?  676. 
Derdarah.  brook,  872,  874,  895. 
Derij,  viU.  471. 

ed-DeHk,  Dnuses ;  sing.  ed-Derazy,  8. 
Dhaher  el-'Omar,  82,  96,  97,  109. 
Dhekweh,  pron.  also  Zekwehi,  494. 
Dhaher  el-Hawa,  609. 
edh.Dhoneibeh,  vill  883,  426,  481. 
Dibbarieh,  ruin,  128. 
Dibbin,  vill.  887,  888. 
Dibl,  vill  62,  68,  67. 
Dibs,  *  feynip  of  grapes,'  Heb.  1^5^ ,  *  honey,* 

40.     Method  of  makuig,  8^1. 
Difneh,  Iktphne,  393. 
D^ma^  vill  439,  474. 
Dirhala,  vill  688. 
Diyikra,  *oonventt,'  452. 


DothAn,  Latham,  122. 

ed-DAhy,  \ill  and  M.  114,  810,  889. 

D6k.  hoch,  290. 

Dukk4n,  'shop,' 18,  88. 

Dnkweh,  Tell,  446. 

DQma,  vill  449. 

Dummar,  viD.  474,  475. 

Dtra,  Adoroy  279. 

DAris,  vill  604. 

ed-Daweir,  W.  599. 

ed-Dnweir,  vill.  44. 

ed-Dnweir,  KhAn,  897. 

Daweir,  rain,  289. 


E 


Efry,  vill  472,  478. 
Eheden,  see  Ehden. 
Ehden,  or  Eheden,  vOL  586,  587.     Not 

Fttradimu,  687. 
'EHir,  vill  124. 
Endtir,  End6r,  Endor,  840. 
Erdeh,  vill  688. 
Erbah,  ruin,  287. 
Ershif,  vill  61. 
'Esh  el-GhiirAb,  29a 
Es^abl,  vill  495. 
Eydb,  Job,  846. 


Fahil,  /VOo,  821-824. 
Fahmeh,  vill  121,  123. 
Fakhr  ed-Din,  pr.  n.  496. 
Falftj,  W.  426,  428,  492. 
Farah,  W.  287,  288. 
FArah,  vill  817,  818. 
FurTa,  W.  and  plain,  801,  802. 
Fauwar  ed-Deir,  intermitt.  F. 

JHver,  672-574. 
el-Fejieh,  via  140,  141,  142. 
Fellah,  plar.  Fellahin,  *  peasants/  568. 
Fendek^mieh,  Gr.  ncrrcurw/iio, 

121,  126. 
el-Feras,  Tell,  898,  401. 
Ferarfn,  vill  124. 
Fer*ata,  Pirathom,  184. 
Ferrady,  vill  78,  81. 
Fersh  el-Mtksa,  304. 
Fetwa,  in  Uw,  24. 
el-Hjeh.  vill  and  F.  474,  476. 
el-F&oh,  vill.  684. 
Fir*im,  via  and  W.  862. 
Firmftn,  Periw  24  ;  for  travelling,  81. 
el^Fo^a,  » the  npper.* 
FukLra,  temple  at,  612-614. 
FAt  '  beans,'  87. 
Fuleh,  viU.  117,  839. 
Fam  el-Misab,  647. 
FandaV,  Till.  184,  185. 
el-Faiidi4,  F.  in  Anti-Labuion,  487. 
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FiSrfU,  vffl.  416. 

FftflAll,  PhamOHi,  298.    W.  294,  295. 

Futa,  vilL  680. 


MUkeh,  GU23^h,  inU.  41. 

ii^r,  Hflb,  Aff^hah,  293,  294,  888-885. 

Cflmdir,  riv.  22,  33, 

d^Ghfifr,  *tolV34. 

d^Gij6jw>  tUL  390,  418. 

Gh5rAb,  ^raTen/  W,  164,  168. 

el-GharK  upper  and  lower,  distr.  15,  18. 

el-Glifttali,  diatr.  44^,  458. 

d-Gbnwtlrj  pltd%  844* 

el-GhOz&ny,  Arabs,  805. 


H 


IXabbAsh,  viIL  and  Tell,  47,  48. 

HabU,  Abel,  see  Neby  HabQ. 

^Ms  W.  75. 

Httbleb,  Till  \m  wq. 

Huddithiih,  Till.  57. 

eUHnditli,  or  ^U^iide^  nH  598,  599. 

d-Haditbeh.  viiL  143. 

^fldAhit,  mM  mi. 

linMjir,  vilL  448. 

^ftifa,  Gr.  'H^i  iSj^raitwrn,  100. 

HnilflKiiti,  W.  m,  101. 

*i-f^Iaiyeh,  rain,  1'88. 

tfl-yajl  for  d-^aij,  Heb.  an,  tbe  annual 

camviin  to  Mocca,  463,  469. 
HajHr  CH-Nu'Tan?,  341,  342. 
liukdnih.  Till.  579. 
H.ilin,  vill.  ftnd  W.  B83. 
yalba,  vill.  578. 
Ilalhiil,  IJ<Jhf(L,  278.  281  eq. 
Ham  ah,  Ilamath,  551. 
cl-HamAra,  W.  342,  343. 
cl-IIamma,  341. 
HaniAl,  W.  66. 
cl-H&my,  vilL  440,  474,  476. 
IJanaweih,  vill.  59. 
yunin,  vill.  62 
Harat  Beit  Dabiil,  vill.  599. 
Harat  et-Turkman,  604. 
H      ■     ■  ni    vill.  658. 

5aret  §aida,  36,  37,  38. 
Harir,  W.  near  Lydda,  143. 
yiirir,  W.  in  Anti-Lebanon,  491. 
liiiris,  viU.  67,  61. 
Hari^a,  W.  699. 
Hasan,  pr.  n.  329. 
el-Ha>biny,  riv.  376,  389,  390. 
Hus<beiya,  376  sq. 
Hashmush,  vill.  601. 
$a?riin,  vilL  690,  697,  698. 


el-^asy,  W.  278. 

liftsvii,  vill.  544. 

Ha{tiu,  Till  341,  U% 

HauVa,  W*  486,  602, 

^»nraa,    Heb.     Ummm^    Or.    AkpaanTts^ 

,  Aur^Uu^  444,  445. 
H«tiBh  eU'Amb,  n!L  488. 
Hntifeh  (e  for  Dba),  63,  68, 
Huzftr  (x  for  Dhu),  mm  and  TcU,  80,  81. 
H.izfjrj  (z  far  Dbti),  tjot  Hiuor^  402. 
i}o^^^^  flee  Hi'ix^lkr. 
Heu^eh,  or  Hdjauj,  viU.  tod  lake,  448^ 

461,452, 
HoiHitis^  W.  and  F.  585. 
HeUb,  M.  398,  401. 
U«!itolA,  viU.  576, 
d-9emh,  tAtak,  192. 
^KHeBllyeb.  vill  36, 
^eUweb,  viH  3ia 
Pelb6ti,  Heb.  Hdbrn^  471. 
yelira,  vilL  and  W.  489,  490. 
BendAi,  W.  3(J.'}-4i65, 
d-Hendckuk,  .31>B,  310. 
Hibbiriyi?^,  Tin.  417. 

el-ytfn,  vilL  577. 

Ukmeh,  vJD.  287. 

yanun  esb-Shenf;  eiutem  wall,  178-175. 
Scmthem  w&ll,  175^  176.  Westaxn 
wair  stmight,  184*  186, 187. 

d-pmmeh,  Ttdl,  313. 

ydbHeh,  raiij,  283,  284. 

€l-^UjmkK  Tell,  315. 

Hcijelr,  W.  54. 

el-Uuleh,  or  ol-P%,  Gn  Oil\<i^  rritfAa, 
rpgioa,  3'J»x  Plain  and  lake,  8,  361, 
370.  Vi.Hit  tOv  393  so.  Junction  of 
strtams,  394,  3!h^.     Heb.  Merom, 

HiilLdj,  vill  near  Tibmn,  58. 

HCdl^iAl  «t  Halhal. 

Humeis,  vill.  585. 

HAmin*,  vill  48. 

Hummarab,  vill  429. 

Hummus,  cbick  peas,  630 

Huraar,  W.  291. 

Hamra,  W.  298. 

d^Hnrara,  IVII,  :iUX  314, 

el~HamraIa,  vUL  .t\^  53. 

Hump^,  Eta^s,  fifi  1-554,  558. 

lliiueider,  m.  vill  55^^. 

HfinJn,  castle,  /Jotje?  370,  371. 

Hitreiry,  vill  4r2,  *78. 

Uurj,  '  Bftddle-brtgs,'  30. 

yurjilleh,  vill,  44rt, 

el-Hilrmnl,  vill  540, 642, 544.— ^^[amtfa  el- 
Hftrmul  531,  540-542. 

HaiT-aweh,  tee  Ttdl  el-Hiirriweh. 

Hu«^n,  vill  207,  272,  284. 

el-Ilu8ciniyeb,  vill  478. 

el-Hu.-n,  Hu.-'n  el-Akrad,  fortress,  656,  657, 
'  602-567. 

el-lju^n,  vill.  504. 

I.liizzur  (z  for  IJha),  62,  63. 
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lU,  Ibl  el.Hawa,  872,  378»  875. 

IbnMa'in,  forma,  84& 

Urn  'Omeir,  distr.  145. 

IbnUm,  Abmhtm. 

Ifjim,TiU.  297. 

Vpn^  yflL  68. 

Iknl,  H«b.  CkidoO,  €%emBolh,  Gr.  laMi» 

XakMk,  117,  840. 
Mid,  ArM,  AHmIo,  84S^  848. 
IflkandeHyeh,  AhxmiroMktm,  688L 
Ubm%  Idunael,  pr.  o.  61. 
Iimall,  W.  154,  158. 


JlLk,282. 

d^AlH  KftTat,  19a 

JAIH  brook,  886,  88a 

JtoU',  vilL  577. 

JAmtM,  W.  582. 

Ja'Aneh,  861. 

Jaiira,  vflL  271. 

eUameh,  riv.  599. 

JeW,  Oeba,  28a 

Jew,  yiU.  north  of  Nlbohi^  182. 

Jel>4*a,  YilL  87,  88,  41. 

J«b*ah,  Oibnk  of  Jodab,  888, 284. 

Jebitha,  CMboAa,  lia 

Jebel,  *inoimtaiiL' 

d-Jebel,  di«tr.  77. 

el-Jedld,  bridge,  575. 

Jedb,  W.  and  oaatle,  67,  90,  lOa 

Jedltheh,  vilL  495. 

JedAr,  Gedur,  282,  288. 

JeOit.Joiapata,  104, 105,  106,  107. 

JehAr,  W.  275. 

Jeida,  via  lia 

el-Jeidiir,  dittr.    Heb.  JUkt,  Or.  Irtiya/a, 

/temi,445. 
Jeijfti,  Till  186. 
Jelb6n,  see  Jilb6n. 
JelkAmAfl,  vilL  814. 
el-Jemal,  W.  870. 
Jemm4la,  TilL  145. 
Jenir,  fam.  818. 

Jentn,  (Jimn,  Bt-^JmmSm,  116,  887. 
JerAr,  128 
Jeiiik'a,  yilL  42  a^ 
el-Jenn,  F.  821. 
Jerm  el-Maos,  821. 
JermQk,  W.  and  tUL  43,  50^  5L 
JermtJi,  M.  and  rilL  72,  75,  77. 
JerH  plain,  448,  474. 
Jett,  tUL  124. 

Jeu&r. « butcher,'  88,  97,  9a 
Jezdn,  rilL  da 
Jibit,  294. 
Jibbein,  vUL  6a 

Jilbon,  (TJAmsM.  and  ni.  tOL  814^  887. 
Jipieh,  Oaljftim,  18^  188, 189. 

Vol.  IU.-^ 


Jimzn,  Gimn,  14a 

Jms  SAAt,  Till.  185. 

Jhisinija,  vilL  87. 

JIgif,  George,  47^  49a 

el-Jiah,  Gtii  BiM,  Oitada,  69,  7a 

Jiflrel-Ab7a4,560,  570. 

Jiff  el-Aawad,  560,  570. 

Jiar  Benftt  Ya'k^  862,  864. 

Jltr  el-Hair,  'atone  bridg^'  natural,  610^ 

611. 
Jiir  el-^^T,  21. 
Jlnr  ^^Wyeb,  58. 
Jiar  el.^j:amAr,  561. 
Jiff  KhArdela,  49. 

el-Jlyeh,  Nel^  Yftnai,  AnpAfim,  8a 
J5bar,  rilL  469. 
eWtfait,  W.  584. 
Jubb  Jentn,  tiU.  49a 
Jnbb  YiWnf,  KhAn,  845,  86L 
Jobb&te,  vilL  401.  405. 
Jodeideh,  TiU.  near  Ji«r  (a'^llyeh,  5a 
Judeideh,  near  Beit  Oft,  887. 
Jodeideh,  of  Merj  'Aydn,  S75,  887,  88a 
Jodeideh,  on  the  Barada,  475. 
Jodeideh,  in  Anti-Lebanon,  489,  490. 
Jndeidet  el-Kh4«,  TilL  451. 
Judeita,  Till  8ia 
Jomegimeh,  rilL  56,  5a 
J^  lolL  near  Sidon,  85. 
JAn,  in  W.  el-'Ajam,  44a 
Jnneib,  vilL  128.  184. 
JOrat  B6rdia,  vilL  57a 
Jibiih,  Till  29a 
Jumeiya,  42,  44. 
JAiieh,  comuL  JAij,  «n&  ParaAm^  644» 

55a 
Jdfliek,  oomm.  J4^,  mod.  544 


el-KA'a,  yill.  537,  544. 

^br  el-'AmAli^ah,  287 

el-^^abo,  TiU.  267,  284. 

KabAl,  Till  88. 

^bftn,  W.  281. 

^addttha,  Tia  7a 

el-«jMltsha,  « the  holj/  xir.  588,  584,  586; 

587,  597,  69a 
pirn  el-H&rmnl,  540. 
J^aimdn,  see  Tell  ^pumdn. 
Vaitoleh.  Tia  41. 
^aVV^  vUl.  5a 
¥ft^6n,  Tia  124. 
^anobb,  aee  Dear  fCanAbb. 
Kalab4t  el-Meaieh,  M.  444. 
|[ahunan,  M.  444,  474. 
el-^amar,  bridge,  561. 
Kamid  el-Laos,  Tia  425 
KamA  a  el-HAnnnl,  aee  H&rmnL 
^na,  Till  near  Tyre,  ITomA,  6a 
^SjUL^dmaofGaUlKylOS, 
¥4nah,  Kmak,  W.  185,  189. 
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el-¥^t«^  yOL  64,  6ft,  58. 

^ftra,  perh.  KaroUa^  687. 

^[artaba,  tiIL  609. 

eUlpfiimiyeh,  riv.  60. 

^asyftn,  M.  444,  469,  470,  474. 

Ka^Hb,  rnin,  862,  868. 

^atana,  vOl.  419,  482,  448. 

Eaukab,  yilL  near  'Abilhi,  104. 

Kankab,  Belydr  of  the  onuaden,  810, 814, 

829,889. 
Kankaba,  in  W.  et-Teim,  886. 
Kankaba  Aba  'Arabeb,  429. 
Ea*fin,  ruin,  814. 
Kausii,  yilL  61,  62. 
el-EeMr,  Nahr,  EUsuAmti,  676 ;  668,  669, 

660,  676,  682. 
^edes,  Ktdeah  ofNaphtali,  866-869. 
l^ea,  lake  o^  near  Hnmi,  649,  667. 
K^f  ir,  Chtfhira,  146. 
el-Kefr,  viJl.  478. 
Kefr  'AbbiUb,  186. 
Eefr  Abil,  vilL  818,  819,  82a 
Kefr  'AnAn,  tSL  7a 
Kefr  'Aw&n,  Till.  818,  821. 
Kefr  Beita,  rain,  298. 
Kefr  Bii^  68, 69,  70,  71. 
Kefr  Dinia,  yiU.  428. 
Kefr  F&l£to,  ▼11187,  88. 
Kefr  9am&m,  yilL  888,  416. 
Kefr  mta,  yiU.  684. 
Kefr  ^atta,  roin,  189. 
Kefr  ^anwar,  yiD.  448. 
Kefr  Jans,  yiU.  44. 
Kefr  Jerrah,  vOL  87. 
Kefr  ^Caddihn,  vilL  184. 
Kefr  K&Bim,  vilL  135,  140. 
Kefr  kenna,  not  Cana^  108,  109,  112. 
Kefr  Kfly,  vilL  878. 
Kefr  KH  CaparcoHa,  121,  122. 
Kefr  mk,  TilL  488,  484. 
Kefr  el-Lebad,  vilL  126,  126. 
Kefr  M&lik,  vilL  291. 
Kefr  Menda,  vilL  109,  111. 
Kefr  Milkeh,  37. 
Kefr  Mishky,  or  Kefr  Miahkeh,  426,  427, 

429. 
Kefr  N&ta,  290. 
Kefr  Risb,  vilL  674. 
Kefr  Riinim6n,  vill.  126. 
Kefr  §a*ab,  vilL  687. 
Kefr  S4ba,  Antipatris,  186,  138,  189. 
Kefr  Sabt,  341. 
Kefr  Sa'rfd,  vilL  675. 
Kefr  Shima,  vilL  21. 
Kefr  Shfiba,  vill.  888,  414,  416. 
Kefr  Thulth,  ruin,  186. 
Kefr  Tibnit,  vilL  61. 
Kefr  Y&shit,  vill.  584. 
Kefr  Yasif,  vill.  630. 
Kefr  Zebad,vilL  600. 
Kefr  Zeit,  vilL  478. 
Kefra,  vilL  61. 
Kefreb,  vilL  564. 


Kefirefya,  vUL  688. 

pis,  party,  146, 168,  288. 

KeiflSn,  viD.  127, 184. 

el-Kelb,  <the  d<»,'  rir.  I^em,  12, 18. 

Kelb  ^anrftn,  M.  8L 

Keniadi,  Chald.  Kl^*^3,  'a  qrnagegn^ 

dinich,'  129. 
Keniseb,  Kaneiseh,  <  chnroh,*  IL  15,  489, 

494. 
Ker&ieh,  not  Chorasm,  84e,  847. 
Keikha,  vilL  87,  88. 
Kerm  Seddeh,  vilL  684. 
Kerm  'AflfAr,  vilL  679. 
Kersenna,  vetcheE,  680. 
Keafif,  run,  ildUkpftf  66,  66. 
Keala,  OftenloM,  164,  166,  284. 
Kesrawin,  distr.  616. 
el-Keiweh,  vilL  444. 
el-Khaif,  861. 
KhAUd,  W.  568,  669,  660. 
eLKhMidlyeh,  W.  684. 
el-Khamis,  rain,  278. 
KhAn  Kbnlda,  or  Kholdeh,  iMte,  18,  88. 
Kh&n  Meithel^  489,  489. 
KMn  Minyeb,  844. 
Khaniireh,  W.  276. 
Kharnftb,  distr.  48. 
KbilM  Seb&»,  W.  72. 
el-Khirbeh,  61. 
Khirbet  el-Qa^reh,  rain,  888. 
Khirbet  QaiAr  (a  for  pha),  81. 
Khirbet  Jeradeh,  291. 
Khirbet  (Ana,  aee  pna. 
Khirbet  Khamts,  27a 
Khirbet  el-^u^A*. 
Khirbet  M&^SOa 
Khirbet  Mimla,  80. 
Khirbet  R(kha,  vill.  428,  429. 
Khirbet  Selkmeh,  81,  82. 
Khirbet  Silim,  66,  57. 
Khirbet  ShAkir,  42. 
Khirbet  YaniUi,  58. 
Khirbet  Yan{ta,  297. 
Khirbet  el-YehAd,  267. 
Khiyam,  vill.  373,  888. 
el-Khu4r,  Sf  George,  vilL  274,  286. 
Khulda,  Uddua,  see  KhAn  Kholda. 
Khiildeh,  vill.  146,  164. 
Khtilladiyeh,  W.  and  Tell,  110,  118. 
KhfiUet  el-Werdeh,  W.  63,  67. 
KhiilwAt,  plur.  of  Khiilweh,  q.  ▼. 
Kh&lwat  el-Biya(},  381,  882,  4ia 
KhUweh,  Dmze  chapel,  20,  84,  881. 
KhUwet  el-Kufeir,  vilL  882. 
Khuneifis,  vilL  113. 
Khur«Lib  er-RAm,  287. 
Khuraibeh,  Khureibeh,  TeD,  Hanrf  864. 
Kb&rbeh,  see  Khirbeh. 
el-Khfirdela,  bridge,  43,  87a 
Khureibeh,  see  Khuraibeh. 
Khureibeh,  vilL  near  el-Qo^n,  664. 
Khureibeh,  vill.  and  W.  in  W.  «t-Telm,  416 
Khoreibet  el-Jondy,  tIU.  677. 
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Khnreiah,  rain  ind  W.  189. 

Klranra*Ali,  F.  418,  418. 

KhftsULbeb,  W.  898,  408,  408»  408. 

KhoBlmeh,  W.  808,  807,  8ia 

Khfi^weh,  887. 

^ibla,  KibUh,  <iiiohe  of  pnjw,'  188,  975. 

el.p>leh,  <  the  loath;*  460^  45L 

fil^lieh,  via  186,  188. 

Kflja,  via  421. 

^noeieitn,  497. 

el-Klseh,  11& 

Klsftn,  Tell,  108. 

el-^oHb,  458. 

(ftbA'a,  868. 

el-¥nMb,  yffl.  148, 144. 

l^fibalAn,  YilL  296. 

l^ftbarah,  CMbvn,  86,  86,  87. 

t:&bltieb,  ¥&l>ftttyeh,  120,  ISL 

j^fibb  EliAa,  Till.  496. 

^ftbbeh,  rain,  289. 

¥iibbet  enrNi^,  We^,  468. 

^bbet  RAM  278. 

^bbet  Se^,  Wely  and  pxoq^^  469, 

l^nbeibeh,  tiIL  148, 161. 
K6b68h,  W.  814,  816. 
t:abifldi&h,  ym.  66. 
^nbdr  el-'AmAli^ah,  887. 
¥iib(irlm1n,287. 
Knfeir,  tUL  882. 
Knfeir  TabAi,  tIIL  490,  491. 
KAfln,  Tin.  276, 282. 
¥filii',  11  686. 

ifxmx,  Tin.  61, 88a 

t:Qla'atTawei7,288. 

ijkfirah,  <CMt]e.' 

Kfilasdn,  rain,  292. 

l^ttTat  ei-'Ain,  140. 

¥«l*ftt  Bnfl|r«,  rain,  414, 416. 

ffiTAt  Ibn  FnxeS^  806,  81& 

¥ftrat  Jendd,  TiD.  448. 

fftTAt  MefTAd.  678. 

pTftt  el-Mo^  Apamn,  6S0. 

¥Ql*at  ei^Rftb&4,  806,  808, 8ia 

itXt  Sbema*,  62,  66. 

¥lUAweih,66. 

l^nleTAt,  tiIL  new  the  ooMk»  677. 

$n]ef  &t,  yin.  in  EemwAn,  616. 

(nleileb,  116. 

¥fildni«,  j^filooieb,  Gr.  KmA^t,  CUb%  16a 

¥017,  Tin.  141. 

^ftmieh,  YilL  887-^89. 

¥ftna.  Tin.  604. 

(nn&t,  Tin.  69a 

Knneifidh,62. 

Kuneiseh,  see  Eentsdi. 

et-KandyiMh,  ra.  TiU.  66a 

^muiAbeh,  tOL  42a 

^nnweir,  Tin.  69a 

K^,  Tin.  184. 

Ktnh,  rain,  67. 

KAr4w«,  tnot  in  6b6r,  298^  802. 

IfAAm,  W.  140. 


fmdn,  eMt]e,6a 

el-^nreiyeh,  Tffl.  87. 

Knriet  eU'Enab,  KkiaA^tarim,  166;  187. 

Knriet  ^igjja,  184, 186. 

Knriet  Jit,  oma.  184. 

Knriet  6KS»1d^  267,  284. 

el-Knitanneh,  rain,  817. 

Iftim  ^nrfabeh,  298,  294,  817,  8ia 

el-Kftra,  W.  near  the  ooart,  68»  66»  77, 90. 

el-Kftra,  W.  in  Anti-Lebuion,  484|  488^ 

489. 

pi"^  Tffl.  424,  42a 
¥ttran9att^  * horas of H.' 842. 
Konretein,  tOI.  449. 
Kni]^  rain,  282. 
KnaeiTeh,  Tffl.  60a 

Ifnifth,  Tffl.  near  Jitr  Iftk'^fjtitkf  84^  8a 
el-|[nteir,  ra.  tiIL  near  Damaacm,  449. 
^n^eir,  Tffl.  near  BiUeh,  544. 
el-Kuflla,  DiUdkAn,  18»  8a 
pudi.  Ten,  118,  114.-^W.29a 
^fifl^fia,  Tffl.  118, 114. 
Pfr  QiimmAnh,  429. 
¥%  el-MA%  806,  807. 
¥iis|fil,16a 
^Q^ifeh,  444. 

Kftweh,  nat  bridge,  421,  422-424. 
el-Kmheiya  ((?  ^?>  Bnrok.  Kadiliaja, 

68a 


el-Iidi^h,  Gr. 

lila,  Tffl.  426. 

LAieh,  Tin.  609. 

el-LA^rftn,  rain,  160,  161. 

Laos,  W.  86a 

el-LeddAn,  riT.  892. 

Lebweh,  Liba,  682  aq. 

Lebweh,  F.  and  riT.  682,  687,  688, 5n. 

L^ijftn,  L^  MtgUbh,  116, 117,  lUL 

UVah,  Tffl.  87,  8a 

libbeiya,  Tffl.  42a 

Libnio,  LAmon,  IL  681. 

Lifta,  Lifteh,  Tffl.  169. 

el-Iitftny,  XmHet,  rir.  48, 49,58»885-887» 

421,  428,  424. 
Liwa,  fltream,  461. 
Ubieh,  Tin.  841. 

Lodd,  Heb.  lod,  Or.  ilMa,  I^dUk^  142, 14a 
Lfij^^,  fam.  16a 
Lnjiati,  Tin.  421. 
Lnweiziny,  F.  889. 
Lnweiseh,  Tffl.  889. 


el-Magbaiel, '  the  apindle,'  68a 
Ifakbmel,  or  MfikbmeL   not   a  S"***! 

name  for  northera  Lebanoo,  58a 
el-MakhrH  804,  817. 
al-lfatiAb,  rain,  8ia 


ess 
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Makfftnli,  Till.  448,  450^451,  402. 

Maiia,  via  680. 

Ml^li^  W.  a^d  casde,  806, 807,  809. 

ICAlihali,  vilL  265,  271  ' 

Bf&likijeh,  367. 

Malula,  Gr.  Kxiftm  M«yA0^8Mr,  587. 

M^'a,  M.  444,  47a 

ol-MankftHbeB,  862. 

«l-MKi96ra]i,  Tidn,  58. 

M-MaBfAHjvli,  Till.  14. 

el-Maoffiiy,  in  the  961eli,  894,  896. 

MAr,  *  lord,' a  title. 

M&r£liAi,27^ 

Mflr  Eliaha',  conv.  596. 

M&r  Jiijis  el-Qumeira,  ooiiT.  St  Qettgo» 

564,  571. 
Hftr  MaHta,  Tin.  564. 
MAr  Seikis,  aonr.  587. 
MAr  Serkis  of  Beafaenrah,  096L 
M&r  Ya'kdb,  cony.  584. 
Mar'aba,  yilL  448,  471. 
Ma'rabAn,  vill.  and  W.  502. 
el-M&rieh,  viU.  d8& 
Marky,  pr.  n.  180. 
Mardn,  vilL  69,  870. 
M4r68,  vilL  east  of  Sidon,  88. 
MarCks,  vilL  vest  of  the  ^Meb,  868. 
6l-lfaa4)dr,  Neba',  582. 
Mas'My,  Arabs,  802,  808, 804,  806. 
M&sy.  Till.  501. 
Ma^  BAlns,  584. 
el-Mant,  <  death,'  rir,  18,  18,  8a 
Bfoni,  W.  821. 
MedAkhah,  viU.  429. 

Meid4n,  in  Domascns,  454,  455,  458,  470. 
Meiiidh(kn,  vill.  51. 
Meiron,  ifetnm,  73. 
MeiHiba,  vill.  610. 
Meis,  Meis  el-Jebel,  869. 
Meitheliin,  W.  and  Kh4n,  489. 
el-Mejami'a,  bridge,  840. 
Mejdel,  Moffdala,  844. 
Mejdel,  Maffdal-senna,  295. 
Mejdel  'Aiyar,  vill  428,  429,  492^95. 
Mejdel  Bellu?,  425. 
Mejdel  KerAm,  viD.  86. 
Mejdel  esh-Shems,  401. 
Mejdel  Silim,  vill.  66. 
Mejdel  Y&ba,  vill.  140. 
Mejdel  YAn,  viU.  87. 
Mejdel  Ziin,  vilL  62,  65. 
el-Mekr,  vilL  630. 
Mekaeh,  vill.  495,  500. 
Melik,  W.  109,  110,  118. 
Mell&hah,  F.  363,  364. 
MellAl,  species  of  oak,  817. 
Mellihn,  red  oak,  894. 
Menbej,  F.  447. 
Men!n,  vill.  471,  472,  474. 
el-Mensj,  rain,  116. 
Menyftrah,  vill.  578. 
Mer&h,  *  goat-house,*  89. 
Merlyim,  ruin,  292. 


Meij,  'meadow/ 

el-Meij,  at  Damateof,  469.  - 

el-Meij,  in  the  *B^a,  49&. 

Meij  'Ayi^n,  distr.  50,  878,  874. 

Meg  BisiT,  87. 

Meij  tbn  ^6ir,  149^  144,  145. 

Meg  el-M^n,  400. 

Meg  Shemlseh,  425. 

Men  Yaftiy,  400. 

el-Megemeh,  castle,  29L 

Merrtna,  ruin,  275,  288. 

el-MerVab,  castle,  402. 

Mexkebeh,  viU.  55. 

Mer6j,  <  meadows,'  plnr.  of  Mai  jnSL  888. 

Mervamb,  Tell,  62,  65.       - 

Mes&dj,  dairy  house,  899. 

Mefaideh,  viU.  575: 

Meshghfirah,  vilL  421. 

Meshhad,  Wely,  875,  898w     ' 

el-Meshhed,  vOL  108, 

MetAwileh,  sing.  MotawAlj/M,  41. 

el-Metn,  distr.  15. 

Meera'ah,  'goat-village,'  899,  40^. 

Mezra'ah,  viQ.  east  of  Tyre,  59. 

Mezra'ah,  vUl.  east  of  Nahr  ^lOtb^  (314. 

el-Mezzeh,  vilL  441,  442. 

MPAr,  vOL  85,  86,  87,  108. 

Mih^r,  Till  154,  155. 

el-Milh,  W.  114. 

MImis,  viU.  882. 

Minin,  282. 

el-Minyeh,  Eh&n,  844. 

Mirh  Kefr  Sugbiblyeh,  viH  584. . 

el-Mirr,  vill.  138,  140. 

^liryamin,  see  Meiyam!n. 

Mishk,  W.  426. 

el-Miskiyeh,  *  the  waterer,'  581. 

Miyeh  wa-Miyeh,  vilL  86,  87. 

Mizyara,  vilL  586. 

Mu'addamiyeh,  W.  72,  864. 

el-Mu*ajjijeh,  Tell,  810,  814,  829. 

el-Mu'allakah,  *the  suspended,' viD.  nati 

the  coast,  84. 
el  Mu'allakah,  Tin.  near  ZalOefa,  495. 
el-Mudalidirah,  vill.  18a 
el-Mndauwarah,  F.  344. 
Mudaya,  vilL  486. 
el-Mughaiyir,  viD.  292. 
Mughar,  vill.  Mearahf  79,  80. 
Mngh&r,  vill.  west  of  ^e  QAldi,  862. 
Mugh&rat  B&ni&s,  407. 
MughArat  er-Rahib,  exc  conv.  589. 
Mugharibeh,  *  western  Africans,*  186^  189. 
el-Mughdibheh,  vilL  86,  37. 
el-Mugheiriyeh,  vill  and  W.  602, 608,  e09. 
Mnghr  en-Namar,  Tell,  863. 
Muhaiditheh,  vill.  427,  428, 429. 
MuhAmy,  291. 

Moliaiteh,  for  Muhaiditheh,  428,  429. 
Muheibib,  viU.  369. 
Mujedda*,  ruin  and  W.  315,  887. 
Miyeidil,  via  118. 
el-Mukii4iyeh,  riv.  555,  557. 
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MfikhmAa,  JikkmaA,  389. 

Mfikhmely  na  Makhmel. 

M&khnm,  plain,  183, 185,  398,  801. 

el-Mokabrtt,  itream.  448,  45L 

el-Ma^tin*',  riT.  Kkkom,  114|  115^  118. 

el.Mulebbii,  tOL  140. 

el-Mmiei^inh,  tUL  808. 

el-MQDfAr,  868. 

el-Morey&t,  KhAn,  498. 

Mor&fft^  tUL  889. 

Mtuheirifeh,  TilL  near  Seinriah,  118. 

Maahdrifeh,  TiU.  oa  W.  KhAlid,  669. 

Muihrnnflh,  tOL  119. 

M&f  ^tirmh,  298. 

Muffb,  W.  121,  136. 

el.Ma?ttrr,  W.  288,  384. 

Motesellixn,  see  el-MotMlliiB. 

el-Mutsellim,  *goy«nior,'  TaO,  116^  117. 

el-MotiUkh.  TflL  873,  878. 


el-Mnieiri'ah,  tIIL  6Mt  of  BflBfthiili,  14L 
Maieiri'ah,  W.  nflw  Beit  UmmWy  383. 

N 

NAbliit,Tiilg.forNlbiihit. 

N&lniliu,  Nec^poUt,  iOnktm,  137-188,  399, 

80a       Abanduioe  of  wmtcr,    399. 

Mounds  of  ailiei^  399. 
Na^eh,  vilL  638,  639. 
Nahr,  *rim.' 

Nahr  Anwaly,  rir.  Botlnmf,  86^  87. 
Nahr  BArid,  682,  688. 
Nahr  Ilvdbim,  riy.  Adomk,  801,  806^  809. 
Nahr  el.Kel1>,ZWbMin,  809, 610.  2mm, 

12, 18.    Inaozroticiia  and  aenbtiiNib 

617-624. 
Nahr  Na-mAn,  BAu,  88, 103, 104. 
Nahr  Reabain,  684. 
Nahr  RAbb,  163. 
en-N&^Arah,  RAa,  63,  68. 
en-N&^&rah,  tOL  137. 
Na'mAii,  tee  Nahr  Na'mAn, 
«n-Na'meh,  Jkax  en-N.  84. 
Narabeh,  Tell,  136. 
Nafli;  pr.  n.  419. 
NAfir,  W.  near  K«fr  Ui^  73. 
Vkpr,  W.  near  Damneh,  396. 
Ni'Arah,  Penian  wheel,  661. 
en-Na'Anh,  ynXL  887,  889. 
Nawtlmeh,  W.  29a 
Neha',*  fountain.' 
Neba'  'Axuar,  498  aq. 
Neba'  ePArda,  67A 
Neba'  el-'Aaal,  610. 
Neba'  el-^lfbAoy,  878. 
Neba'  el-Leben,  610. 
Neba'  el-Mldineh,  60. 
Neba'  Shemdb,  600. 
Neba'  Shfl)^  61. 
en-Nebat,  'Ain,  687,  696. 
Neb&ttyeh  el-Fd^a,  44,  48. 
Neb&^^  et-Ta^  44, 4& 
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Nebk,  tUL  462,  684. 

Nebr,  'prophet' 

Neby  'ily  Bt-Jliur,  We^,  44. 

Neb7B47Mfd,803. 

Neb7Belfln,298,801. 

Neby  DanlAl,  14a 

Neby  HabO,  Abel,  Wely,  48L 

Neby  Ima  tl,  106. 

Neby  Mbdao,  TeD,  XoodltoM,   664,  666^ 

667. 
Neby  Mlahy,  87. 
Neby  'Othmln,  Wdy,  688. 
NebyS4iy,44. 
Neby  Said,  106,108,11a 
Neby  Samwil,  169. 
Neby  Shit,  Seth,  tOL  601, 603, 608. 
Neby  Synd,  44. 
Neby  Sfifa,  tOL  436,  436. 
Neby  Th^,We^,  141. 

Neby  Tftnaa,  84,86;  tee  el.J!tj«l>*     ' 

Neby  Tftnaa,  at  Qa^Al,  381. 

Neby  Za'ftr,  tUL  496,  498. 

Nmneh,  M.  393. 

N^  Tin.  444.  , 

Nem^,  <  panthexi,'  W.  414.  i 

Nedeh,  TflL  134.  ' 

N4a,TflL87. 

)nmrln,841. 

NnK  TflL  78,  79. 

N&titAlln,  tUL  384. 

Ntt^b,  rdn,  844. 

Nteia,840. 

Nnfaiifyeh,  people  and  II.  890,  667. 

en-Ntt«r,  <Tiotoiy,'468L 


el-'Oreimeh,  tID.  676. 

'OtfamAn,  pr.  n.  688. 

'OthmAn  vLstiTy  (i  for  phft^  Wdy,  401. 

el-'Oaeir,  tOL  106,  10& 


B 


Bafanlyeh,  A^pAoMo,  678. 

Bafidh,  vflL  429. 

B4f  tdia,  RAfldieh,  tiIL  138, 188. 

Ba^  810,  814,  839. 

er-Ba^^Antyeh,  888. 

Balih,  TflL  60L 

er-RAm,  or  eivIUn,  lake,  Pkiah,  899^  40a 

ei^BAm,  Bamah  of  BeqJMnin,  387. 

RAmeh,  JStaMdl  of  Adier,  68  io. 

BAmeh,  AmioA  of  NaphtaU,  78,  791 

BAmeh,  near  Hebron,  379. 

BAmtn,  TflL  126,  127. 

Bamleh,  142,  146,  161. 

er-RAo,  Biiket,  see  er-BAm. 

er-RAa,  TflL  186. 

RAs  el-Al^a^,  Ptom.  oBm,  H^  tt|Ml 

BAa  el-Atmar,  tOL  69. 


Ui 
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Hftg  eVAin,  near  Tyre,  59. 

K&s  el-'Ain,  near  Yftfa,  liO. 

R48  el-'Aujeh,  8T8.      ■ 

er.R4s  Ba'albek,  Coma,  584-^87. 

Rfts£U&8,272. 

BAs  el-FanX  808. 

Rfts  Jedrah,  86. 

BAs  Kcrka*,  vilL  145.     HVntten  tko  Bb 

<        Koken 

Rft8  el-Metn,  vilL  15. 

B&i  en-NukCkrah,  /^do&y  2)fri(fnm»  68|  77, 

89,  90. 
BAs  Rmneileh,  86. 
B4i  Sa'diyeh,  84.      . 
BAsheija,  vill.  879.  489,  461. 
BfiaheiyBt  el-FukMr,  (or  B.  el-FiiUi-khMr,) 

416  aq. 
Bbd4  Aba  el-Ehfim,  W.  817. 
Beifftn,  y.  616. 
B^Dthieh,  vQL  141; 
Beahaln,  Nahr,  584. 
Beshrash,  W.  2^. 
Besm  el-^adeth,  tOL  58L      , 
Bestun,  Arelhuta,  55L       ■      *  . 

Bib^  W.  140)  296. 
Bibleh,  miah,  542-546. 
Bidgbah,  Tell,  810,  815. 
BHiaii,  *  myrtae,'  M.  87,  40,  4^  421, 
Biahrdsh,  W.  276,  282. 
Bfiban,  W.  88. 
Bnbeiyeb,  W.  290. 
er-R&budiyeh,  W.  842,  844. 
Ba^beh,  ym.  448. 
RQkliie}!,  temple,  485,  486. 
R6m,  vill.  37,  38,  89. 
er-Rumady,  vilL  502, 608. 
R6mah,  Rwna,  108,  110. 
er-Rfimeb,  'Ain,  601. 
Rumeileh,  vilL  36. 
RumeiBh,  vill.  68. 
RAmiu,  vill.  44. 
RQmmAna,  ruin,  145. 
Rfimm&ueh,  Rimmon,  108,  110 
Bummou,  Rimmon,  290. 
RAmy,  »  Greek,'  80,  125. 
Ruweis,  viU.  103,  104. 
Raweis,  Neba',  603. 
Ruwelstit  Kuin,  87,  38, 


Sia>tneb,  VOL  449. 
S&birany,  stream,  448. 
S4dik  el- Jema*hiy,  pr.  n.  140. 
Sa'din,  vill.  676. 
§afed,  .9g>A?  72,  74. 

Ei,  vill.  near  Tibnln,  58.   • 
ta,  ?ec  Burj  §afi|a. 
b,  F.  471. 
SAhil,  *  coast,'  01. 
Sahil,*i.lnin,*490,  491. 
SahU  J.i ..  ideh,  489,  490,  491, 


e^afu^  '  desert  piain,'  09  tq.  474^  478^ 

485. 
Sd^te,  W.501. 
Saida,  iSAioR,  81^     ^ 
Saida,-«i]L  194. 
SaidanAya,  convent^  4^. 
Saldiyeh,  Tell,  810. 
S&kdt,  Sycootk,  809,  810,  81i;  8991 
ea-SalAm,  gate,  465. 
e^Sallb,  Nahr,  610,  611,  «14. ' 
SAUtiAiiy,  TiE  61. 
-"  ■  lyeh,  Tffl.  441,  444, 409,  47a 

[yob,  Tell,  446.  • 
Sk(dtm,29S. 
SAlim,  vilL  117,  119. 
SAlim,  Wely,  815. 
Salm6n  el-Fftriiy,  -W^/ISS,  996L 
e8-gAaiieli,'291. 
Samiriyeh,  mix^  890l  - 
Sanfk,  fee  Senfik. 

SAnftr,  Tin.  and  fatir.  182, 80!!;  304. 
S&xia,  Sorii,  164,  156^  166. 
Sa'sa',  Till  near  Kefir  Bii^,  68,  89,  78. 
SaW,  in  W.  el-'Ajam,  447. 
e^-^anwAneb,  vilL  55,^58. 
Sebiistieh,  Sebatte,  AsMno,  196^  13a 
SefSran,  Till.  8a 

8efl«rieli,  atppkirit,  109,  110,  IIL  112. 
Sef  ineh,  yOl.  426,  481. 
Se\jar,  or  Sheizar,  Lantta,  550u 
SeijAr,  vilL  79,  81. 
SeivAr,  eee  pbbet  SeiyAr. 
Selameb,  pr.  n.  129. 
Selbit,  rain,  144. 
Selhab,  rain,  806,  808. 
SellAmeh,  W.  78,  80,  81,  842,  844. 
SelAky,  W.  64. 
Selwan,  Siloam,  189. 
Semikeb,  vilL  676. 
Semmawineb,  vill.  677. 
Semmiknieb,  Simomas^  118. 
SemA'y,  viU.  72,  76,  77. 
Senik,  riv.  38. 
Serada,  389. 

Seraiyib,  W.  and  brook,  416. 
Serar,  via  676. 
Serbah,  viU.  87,  88,  42. 
Seribbln,  vilL  and  W.  61,  62. 
SerremAn,  Tell,  844. 

Sha'ab,  W.  78,  81,  82,  85,  87.— TflL  87. 
Sha'ad,  vilL  632. 
SbAb,  distr.  66. 
eab-SbaUb,  W.  21,  38. 
Sbalr,  W.  125,  126,  134,  185. 
esh-Sba'ir,  Tell,  600. 
Sbabaf,  W.  603. 
esb-Sbafab,  castle,  665. 
Sba'%  viU.  286. 

e8b-Sh..ghar,  distr.  77,  78,  629,  6801 
esb-Sbik,  Tell,  829. 
esb-Shum,  Daraascos,  458. 
SbAm,  W.  291. 
Sbarabmarin,  vilL  576. 
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•sb-SULreh,  distr.  575.    ■ 

Sheb^A^^  W.  609. 

Shefa  ^Oinar,  vilL  108. 

Shehitb,  fam.  481. 

Shi-Mm,  W.  and  Till  3fi,  ST. 

eah-Sh#ik]i^  *  the  ag«<I,  tJufr  elder,* 

evli^helkh,  J^WV  Motmi  Sermm,  48»  58, 

S7B,  ni^,  Am,  420  tq.  481  «}.     Two 

synjinfi^j  48,  37B. 
Sbeikli  *AiV(^K  Wd^  and  brt4g^  575. 
Sheikh  *Alv,  W.  134. 

Sfadkh  B!l^pll^  via  iia 

Bliflikh  D4ud,  W.  325l 

Sb^ikh  Gh mim,  Wejy,  2981   ■  ' 

Shetkh  $4£JtIh,  W^lj,  3^, 
Sheikh  Khr,dr,  Wtlj,  406,  408,  409. 
Bheikb  Muhammfed,  tiTL  577,  BIB, 
Shaikh    'Otlinma    ^1*%  (i    fw    pha), 

WelF,  40!. 
Sbeikh  Silhn,  Wely,  815. 
Sheikh  Sill iH on  eUFirijgr,  me  SalsiAii. 
Sheikh  Shnleh,  i.-ilL  ISL 
She^ikh  Tabtt,  vilL  578, 
Sheikh  Yftfury,  Wely,  400, 
Sheikh  YfUoJ;  T*i;  395. 
Sbelzir,  Abnlf.  eee  Sc^ 
&bel4th  TilL  57C  7__ 

ShttoUi,  Till  435,    ^^ 
Shcmlki,  Tin.  21. 
ShemniM,  W.  89* 
Sfaem»kti,  Neba^  fiOOv 
£ih«f&f&t,  ^L  2m, 
Sborak,  W,  la*. 
SborAr,  W.  840. 
ShibX  or  Shib**,  W.  878, 879, 411—7111 

371*,  im,  407,  414^  416b 
'Sb£lbftX  Till.  44. 
Sbjjiikh,  Till  276,  28a 
Sb^  dIstr.  eZX 
Sb&feb,  vUT.  t34. 
Sbukbeit,  W.  2i3,  S84. 
Mh-Skakif,  ra^  48  io.  58. 
ShakSf  eth-Thriur,  495. 
Shdkto,  v.li.  H,  61, 56. 
e«h-Sb{^kk.  W.  nod  mio,  800. 
Sbikkfah,  vii!.  58. 

wh'Shorkf V.  h,  ^  tba  Ml,'  450^  46L 
wh-Sbilrl^y,  ^fute,  456. 
Sbftftali,  3J^7.  839. 
Shftwili^,  rill  87. 

simiraikth,  m,  mk 

Shnweiyis  vlll.  888,  419. 
Sra,nun,  2iH. 
SiVal,  vill.  r85. 
Sid  Dahiid,  W  ely,  898^  896. 
§if?Af,  vill   7:',  78. 
§iff4f,  W  42 J,  484. 
tB'SUf,  W.  -JMOL 
Sin  Ibl,  vill.  :im, 
Sindil^n,  'ilex/  890, 89L 
ea-SindUiiob,  viXL  ISa 


Sirin,  Tin.  504. 
Skanderftna,  tiIL  87. 

tuba,  i^ilL  1/S4,  156,  157,158,  284. 
fl,  ^lU.  5S2. 
StibAlh.  Ai^ba,  341, 
SfibbaJiD,  Tin,  114. 
SAbbAriLb,  Till  440. 

w-Siit>eib«b,  cavtle  iwat  Blni&i,  404,  411. 
Sftifeir,  mM4leto*,  128. 

Sahamta,  vtIL  67,  68,  78. 

Sfthmut,  TUi  424. 

S6k  Wady  Bamda^  478  M. 

^iikbiiin,  ^ill  ikgotif,  68,  84,  ^ 

Silkr,  Ambs,  32ti,  BSft, 

SuItAa  Yft*k;,h,  vilL  438,  429. 

SQ]f4tjA,  Tfrnd^  14  L 

$fimrah,  rain,  292. 

e*'§iiiiit,  W.  2fi4. 

§uniUhv,  Till  284. 

^Ltncjn,  Jeb«l,  9,  609,  61 6L 

e^iii,  W,  376. 

Sar  a,  2brtiA,  153. 

Stirftr.  W.  ica 

feirgh^ya,  tiU.  486,  602. 

tt-SuH^b,  c«-Sii%,  gate,  442,  455. 

""      '    viH  134. 

h,  m^  KilTn  SUTfabek 
d-' Afrit,  TiU.  r»75, 

Sa^iDti,  w.  asa*  289. 
ef^nwviTBb,  'pictoia,'  F.  429. 


Ta'aaiiak,  TanmeM,  117. 

e|-T4t»iRhiai,  345.  846. 

«|>tsrnb«b,  f>ira,  I^Aratm,  Tfll.  S9a 

e^t^J^hcb,  Tin  hmt  eih-ShfiklT,  58w 

et-Ti^l^lheh,  tIII  near  Beiaftn,  889. 

et-T«^7ibeb,  rOi.  and  W.  near  Ba*albift^ 

508,504. 
Xuab&Hi  riiL  87, 
X^na,  t  ■  Tkmalk,  295. 
Tanner,  Heb.  nnn,  'orra,  Banmo^*  U, 

416. 
Tanniir  Eyih,  345, 
Tnxuiuriu,  tjD^^h,  W.  600^  OOL 
jarihttlii-S  m^  Tnpoii§, 
TautQ  Nilia,  '  twim  of  K.   two  pMlkl  if 

Lebanon,  37,  38»,  421. 
Tasmih,  caniii  446,  470,  47S, 
««^Taw&^^it^  W.  72,  343. 
et-XuA),  W,  character,  378,  378, 879^  881^ 

413,  415,  420,  42i£,  430,  498. 
Teir  y*rf*,  TiU,  62. 
tei|abt'h,  rill  75. 
QiFTekJyvh,  id  Ji'xnsalcin,  15KI, 
Vft-Tdclyeh,  at  DAinMCTtii^  459. 
Tdl'Abb4e,mi^577, 
Nl  'A^ftr,  2ftS. 
TeU  el-Bedaw^  110, 11& 
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ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,   ANTIQUmES,   ETC. 


Modem  Arabic  names  will  be  found  In  the  preceding  Index.    For  more  genaral 

matters^  the  reader  is  refeired  to  the  veiy  fbll  Table  of  Contents  prefixed  to  the  Ttdnme. 

Ancient  names  tSPhoBij  and  the  like,  are  here  printed  in  hoik, 

Andent  places  now  first  visited  or  identified,  are  mailed  by  an  asterisk  ( * ). 

Tliose  in  like  manner  first. visited  or  identified  during  onr  former  journey,  and  hei« 

again  mentioned,  are  mari^ed  by  a  dagger  (f). 


Altma,  see  Amcma. 

Ahd  Beth  Maachah,\  872. 

AhUa  of  Lysanias^  480-484. 

Abraham's  house,  etc  279. 

Acdio,  PtoUmcdt,  92. 

Ackabari,  74. 

AtMujqth*  55. 

AMb,  628. 

Aaa,  BeeAkn, 

Acrciatene,  toparchy,  296. 

Acrabi^f  296. 

Adonis,  riv.  606. 

Adoroyf  Adoramj  see  Ddra. 

.^Enon,  833. 

Analon^j  *  145. 

Atn,*  on  north  border,  584. 

Ajcdon,  see  Aijalon. 

Akra,  207-211. 

Alemeth,  287. 

Alexandrotchate,  628. 

Abnon,  287. 

Amtma,  Abana,  riv.  447. 

Anne,  see  St  Anne. 

Anti-LebanoD,    western    declivity,    420. 

Eastern  decUvity,  441,  485,  489,  491. 

Genoral  features,  547,  548. 
AfUipatri»,f  189. 
Antonia,  fortress,  280-24a 
ApameOj  550. 
AfiheoOf  temple  of  Venua^  605-607. 


Aqneduct,  near  Beirut,  14,  22.    At  Beit 

Mhy,  17.    At  source  of  the  Zaherioy, 

45,  46.    From  Solomon's  pools,  285. 

At     Jerusalem,     247. «—  Perforated 

stones,  17,  18,  278,  285. 
Araba,  vilL  Gr.^Apafia,  88. 
Arabah^  the  Ghdr,  888. 
AfM,  AfMoyj  848. 
Arcoj  ArUtetf  579  sq. 
^rciMiM,804. 
AreOusOySSl, 
Arimathea,  141. 
ArUteSf  see  Area. 
Atamon,  mountaiu,  77. 
Ashea,  mounds  of,  at  Jerusalem,  201,  202. 

At  N&bulus,  299. 
Atochit,  plain  and  city,  111. 
Anion,  the  Gh6r,  884. 
Aurankit,  see  Saterdn. 


B 

Bad'Gad*  prob.  at  BiniAi^  409,  410. 

Baat-Hermon*  409,  410. 

Ba'albek,  see  HOkpoUi. 

BcBlher,  266. 

Bahnarkot,  a  Baal,  16,  17. 

Barinum,  castellum,  578. 

Belfort,  fortress,  49. 

Bebiti  riv.  104. 
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Za*&reli,  W.  898,  405.  408. 

ex>Zahedlny,  riy.  48 ;  tomce,  45. 

Zahleb,  yilL  486,  500,  547. 

n-Z&ktr,  rain,  188. 

Za'rtr,  W.  490,  491. 

Za*r^,  MftpOwi,  medlar  tree,  491,  492. 

Za'ara,  tiIL  890,  898. 

Zanfor,  rill  51,  58,  55. 

ez-ZawAHb,  vill.  near  'Ar^  578. 

ex-Zawdiib.  rain  near  Af  ^  M. 

Zaw&ta,  yilL  128,  184. 

Zaweitineh,  yilL  564. 

ei-ZAwieh,  vill.  140. 

Zebedilny,  vilL  487,  485. 

Zebdeh,  vlll.  north  of  plain  of  Eidraelon, 

118. 
Zebdeh,  vUL  weit  of  Talnd,  128. 


Zebdtn,  tiIL  48. 

Zehilteh,  yilL  41. 

Zeita,  vlIL  124. 

Zttiteh,  Zeity,  vilL  646,  557. 

e*-ZeitAny,  Tell,  427. 

Zekweh,  tee  Dhekweh. 

Zelareh,TilLil7. 

Zerin,  Till  and  W.  Janti,  117,  122,  128, 

810,  820,  829,  888. 
Zer^a,  W.  810. 
es-Zerr&'a,  rilL  644,  664. 
ei-Ztb,  Aekzib,  Bodippa,  628,  680. 
Zih^n,  TiU.  66,  66. 
Zibdd,  75. 

Zagharta,  nil  684,  687. 
Z6^  el-KhorAb,  vill  617. 
Z^  MekAyil,  vill.  617. 
Zik\  Mfi!»bah»  Till  617. 
es-Zfil^t^ijeh,  vill  54. 
ec-Znrdkln,  hro«k,  50,  6L 
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ANCIENT  GEOGEAPHT,   ANTIQUinES,   ETC. 

Modem  Arabio  nAxnes  will  be  foand  In  Hie  preoeding  Index.    For  moro  geneni 

matters,  the  reader  Ib  referred  to  the  very  tail  Table  of  Contents  prefixed  to  tiie  tolnme. 

Ancient  names  otPhoet,  and  the  like,  are  here  printed  in  liaHc 

Ancient  places  now  first  visited  or  identified,  are  madked  hy  an  asterisk  ( * ). 

Those  in  like  manner  first. visited  or  identified  during  onr  former  jonmeyy  and  hare 

again  mentioned,  are  marked  by  a  dagger  (  f  )• 


Ahima,  see  Amana, 

Abd  Beth  Maadtah^j  872. 

AbOa  of  Lysanias^  480-484. 

Abraham's  house,  etc.  279. 

Acdio,  Ptolemau,  92. 

Adiaban,  74. 

Acha^,*"  55. 

AdtzO),  628. 

Acra,  eeeAhra, 

AerdcOene,  toparchj,  296. 

ilcmWjt  296. 

Adonis,  riv.  606. 

AdorOf^  Adoram,  see  Vtrtu 

jEnony  833. 

Analon,^  *  145. 

Am,*  on  north  border,  584. 

Ajcim,  see  Aijaloik 

Akra,  207-211. 

AhiBeth,  287. 

AleamdroKhene,  628. 

Abnon,  287. 

Amema,  Abtma,  riv.  447. 

Anne,  see  St  Anne. 

Anti-Lebanon,    western    dedivity,    420. 

Eastern  declivity,  441,  485,  489,  491. 

General  features,  547,  548. 
Antipatris,^  139. 
AnUmia,  fortress,  230-24a 
Apcaneoj  550. 
Ajiheoa,  temple  of  Venus,  605-607. 


Aqueduct,  near  Beirftt,  14^  22.  At  Beit 
Mizy,  17.  At  source  of  the  Zaheriny, 
45,  46.  From  Solomon's  pools,  285. 
At  Jerusalem,  247.  — -  Perforated 
stones,  17,  18,  273,  285. 

Araba,  vilL  Gr.^Apo^o,  88. 

Arabah,  the  Gh6r,  838. 

ArM,  Arbeia,\  84a 

Arooy  Arkiiet,  579  sq. 

Archehia,  804. 

Arethuta,  551. 

Arimatkea,  141. 

ArhUei,  see  Area. 

Atamon,  mountain,  77. 

Ashes,  mounds  of,  at  Jerusalem,  201,  202. 
At  N&bulus,  299. 

Anddt,  plain  and  city.  111. 

Anion,  the  Ghdr,  884. 

Awxmkitj  see  Haitrdn. 


B 

Bad-Gad  •  prob.  at  Blniii^  409,  410. 

Bad-Hermoa,*  409,  410. 

Ba'albek,  see  HtUapcitU. 

Bather,  266. 

Bahnarhoe,  a  Baal,  16,  17. 

Barinum,  castellum,  578. 

Belfort,  fortress,  49. 

Bebu,  riv.  104. 
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BfMtt  of  Hm  enmdeitL  Kankals  810, 
888. 

Bemekak,  275. 

Bergtus,  Beir^  7-12. 

Betanm^  not  Bether,  26a 

Beikamcin,^  144,  148. 

BttK-AmoA,  281. 

£«4-^fM,t  848. 

.Btf4-i>tVDis  298. 

iSeCJKLq.Betfaer?  27a 

BeArmA,  not  at  'AmkiOi,  108, 108. 

BaOer  of  thoRabbbi,  267-289.  At  Beth- 
el? 270. 

BeaUkemf^JxidMh,  272,  278,  285. 

BttUtkm  of  Zebnhm,  118. 

^Mftoomofta,*  144. 

B^'BMb,  871,  872. 

BflOMieb,  at  et-TU^^Mh,  858. 

BtA-AtM^  BtA-theem,  82980. 

Belh^tkem0tk,f  Ua. 

BethUa,  not  at  Beit  lUk,  887  ea. 

Bdk-Zackaria.^  2H. 

iM4-air,  276,  277. 

B€togabra,\  I9i. 

Se^^  Gr,  BffrvX0^  887  iq. 

BereUed  ttonee,  229  so. 

Bmlka,  190,  191,  21L 

BotlrmMt^\  m.  lee  Anwrnfy. 

Bread,  not  told  by  peaaaota,  127. 

Bridge,  aao.  from  temple,  221-227. 

Bnilkloe  in  the  HAleh,  89&  In  the  Bo- 
keTa,  561. 

Batis,  Pella,  82a 


aiM,*8a 

Gmarm  PhSSfpi^  Btmu^  4ia 
CbnMMMo,*  115. 
Cma  of  Galilee,!  lOa 

O^erwmm,  at  Khin  MtnTth,  847-85a 
Argomenti,  848-^854.  Teetimoniee 
of  eariy  writen  and  timtetkn,  854- 
85a 

CtQMMroo^Mf  iee  Coptmoittu 

CafkoBr  adba,\  18a 

Coran,  156,  272. 

CattAm  Amow,  151. 

Cavern  under  Bmtha,  191. 

Ctdan  of  Lebanon,  588-59a  Great  am- 
phitheatre, 590. 

Cemetery,  Enf^iah,  17a    Amerioiii,  179. 

CmOsm,  numh,  104. . 

CMoio,»8a 

Chateit*  nnder  Lebanm,  487. 

a9**rti,*146. 

CibeKiU,t  154. 

Ciormm,  at  Tell  H&m,  858. 

Ck/fforrkooi,  riT.  447. 

Cisteme  at  Hableh,  187. 

Ckkm^  Lamaka,  7. 


Coabitf  808. 

CMayrM,546. 

Cohinm  near  Deir  el-Ahmar,  530. 

CoiMy  of  Scriptnre,  Ejfna  einiacmy  Webr, 

66,887. 
CbiMo,  at  er-R&a,  585^587. 
Convent  on  Carmol,  100,  101.     Greek, 

visit  to,  194.    Convent  of  the  Croeii 

159,  264. 
CbiM,5,  a 
Ccmkmy  see  Cukm, 
Crach,  or  Crac,  for  el-Hnsn,  565. 
Cvimy  Kul6nieh,  15a 
Orimtm,  Kvo^r,  888,  889. 
Cj(|inis,6,  7. 


Damaaau^  442-468.— The  Pladi  :  Bo«md- 
ariea,  443-445.  Divislooi,  445. 
Tells,  445.  Soil,  44a  mvere  and 
fountains,  44a  Canals  from  fStm 
Barada,  44a  The  *Awid,  447. 
Lakes,  450.  Affricnhore,  frmti,  452. 
—The  Cmr :  Geogr.  position,  45a 
PopolatiQn,  458  sq.  Form,  streets, 
454  sq.  Hooses,  454.  Gatss,  45a 
Castle,  45a  Mosks,  KhAns,  45a 
Baiars,  45a  Commeroe,  baths,  45a 
Coflbe-honses,  45a  Mddin,  45a 
The  Mcnj,  459.  Pbuie  tree,  458. 
Dogs,  460.  Abundant  water,  4ia 
Antiquities,  461-46a  Histoiy,  482- 
46a 

XkMHTSf,  see  Tiamfws. 

/3kM,t882. 

AyAM,*  near  Dan,  89a 

/MocoMrsa,  L  q.  SeppkarU^  q.  T. 

DwpoKiy  L  q.  IfdJo,  q.  v. 

Zte:*,t  DAk,  29a 

Z3MA(ai,88a 

Druaes,  seeed-Derfts. 


Ebal,  M.  181,  182. 

Eooe  Homo,  piers  ancient,  171,  19L  22a 

£^dlypa,62a 

£Ubaua,t  *  fii■n&^  Danmeh,  28a 

£teltfrt9»iJt,t  194. 

nt,  Nahr  el-Keblr,  57a 

551-554. 
AHMoais,  NioopolU,  146, 147;  in  New  Teat 

147-15a 
Aidbr,840. 
Ai-(7amiJn,  see  Jentn. 
Ei^ttnt^  m  qfHamoA,^  56a 
Et*raim^  ^lAm,*  T^yibeh,  290. 
AdrasU,  the  great  plain,  118  tq.  121. 
-^      27a 
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Gabaroy*  Cfabctrotk,  Or.  Tdfiapa,  Tafiap^, 

87. 
G<jKitha,f  113. 
GalffuHtyf  189. 
G€ba,*  288. 
Gtdor.f  288. 
Gennath,  gate,  212^217. 
Gennesara,  land  of,  348,  349. 
Gqthvty  324. 
(Temwi,  M.  131,  132. 
Gelhaenume,  188. 
&t5aiA*ofSaa],286. 
Gibeon,i  160. 
(»«ofi,242, 
(7t2»oa,t  337. 
Gwuo,f  160. 
(TmcBo,  see  Jenin. 
Gimxda,i7S. 
Qitta^f  134. 
Golden  Gate,  178. 
(kpaiata,  106. 

Grotte  de  Coton,  cavern,  191. 
Chuk  £[aUb,j  73. 


Sadadrmmon,  118,  119. 

£ra2W,t  *  281,  282. 

ffamath,  561. 

Bdmathf  Entaing  m  ^*  568. 

Hammmf  66. 

d-Haram,  the  Grand  Mosk,  see  In  Index  I. 

Haurany  444,  445. 

HcBor*  of  Naphtali,  not  at  Hazfrj,  63. 
Not  at  Tell  HazAr,  81.  Not  at  el- 
HazAiy,  401,  402.  Proh.  at  TeU 
Khuraibeb,  365. 

HeOxm,  472. 

H^ua.  33. 

EdiopoUs,  temples,  507,  Plan,  508.  Great 
temple,  509.  Lesser  temple,  514. 
General  features,  516.  Circular  tem- 
ple, 517.     Histoiy,  518-527. 

Eermoriy  AfoutUj  48,  431  sq.  See  esh- 
Sheikh,  Jebel. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  254-263. 

House  of  Abraham,  279. 

House  in  Lebanon,  39,  44.  At  Tibnin,  60. 
At  Kefr  Bir'im,  68,  69.  At  'Akka, 
90.    At  TuIlAzah,  302.    • 

ffuUokyf*  SI. 


I 

Ifo^f  *S75, 

Liscriptions,  at  Deir  et-KuFah,  16.     At 

Jeijii'a,    46.       At    Kefr  Bir'im,  70. 

At  Jerusalem,  192.     At  B&ni&s>  407. 

At  Abileh,  480.    At  Ba'albek,  509. 

At  Nahr  el-Kelb,  618  sq. 
Itureay  Heb.  JetWf  445. 


Jabah-gOead^  819. 

Jabntdoy  556. 

Jaoob*s  Wea,  132,  299. 

Jmon,*  297. 

Japko,  see  Joppa, 

Jaiualemy  161 ;  see  Contents  of  Sect.  HT, 
y.  Geographical  position,  18&  To- 
pography, etc.  208  s^  'T^ropcBoo 
and  Akra,  207-211.  Bewtfaa,  211. 
Gate  Gennath,  212-217.  Conzse  of 
second  wall,  217-220.  Temple  area, 
south  part,  23a  Ancient  hii4«e 
from  temple,  163,  225-227.  Sab- 
stmctions,  ancient,  328,  329.  Bevel- 
led stones,  229  sq.  Antonim,  380- 
243.  Gistena,  196,  19&  Beport  of 
water  at  Damascus  gate,  197.  Gi- 
hon,  243.  Well  near  the  Haram,  245 
sq.  The  aqueduct,  247.  tJi^per  fotm- 
tun,  248  sq.  Canals,  sewers^  249  aq. 
Tomb  of  Helena,  251  sq.  Tomhe  cf 
the  prophets,  253  sq.  Tlie  Holj  Sep- 
ulchre, 254-263.    Tradition,  268. 

Jetttr,  see  /teres. 

Jews'  place  of  wailing^  168.  Later  Jewish 
sepulchre  at  Tey&sSr,  30a 

Jezrerf,  valley  of^  825.    See  Ze/b. 

J^Mak-^*  valley,  108,  107. 

JbfcMOM,*  115. 

Jcjapa,  T&fa,  142. 

Joiikm,  sources,  412,  418.    In  the  HAleh, 

394,  395.    Junction  of  streams,  894, 

395. 
JoUqKUay  106. 


Kamuny  324. 

Kamh  t  of  Asher,  see  Eana. 

Kanahy*  brook,  135. 

Kapfuimaum,  F.  350. 

Karem,  272. 

Karotea,*  537. 

Kedesh  of  Naphtali,  367-369. 

Kepharnome,  350,  351. 

Kijjath-jearimy^  157, 

KtsfumyTiy,  114,  116. 

Knights  Hospitalers,  palace  of,  165  sq. 


ZoMA,t  392. 

Laodicea  *  in  Lebanon,  554,  555. 

Lariasa,  550. 

Lamaka,  CV^umi,  7. 

Lebanon  Mounts  eastern  wall,  421.  North- 
eastern part,  530, 546, 548-  Charac- 
ter, 546,  547.  Western  declivity  and 
streams,  624,  625. 

Legioy  118. 
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421.  423,  424. 
Zttenst  892. 
Liba,  Lebweh,  588. 
Lod^  see  Ljfdda, 
LybOy  see  Ztbo. 
Zjfcw,  riv.  619. 
ZfcMb,  DiapaSt,  Ladd,  142. 


Moffdal-mimat*  296. 

l/<^wttf,  riv.  of  Beirftt,  IS,  14,  10. 

JfiMoi^o,*  periu  el-BoBD,  MT»  ^ 

Mamre,  279. 

1/arieiinme,*  567. 

Mar$yt»j  pUin,  546. 

jraxtmMwpofic,  118,  119. 

lf€9Mldo,t*118. 

JtfMtm,f  78. 

Meleda,  Dot  i/«/t(a,  8. 

Jtfsrv,"  Merotk,  78. 

Meromy  see  el-H4Mi« 

l/<cAina«A,t  Makhm&s,  289. 

l/bdm,  151,  152. 

Montfort  of  the  orasaden,  66. 

Monnment  near  H&nnul,  540-542.      Of 

the  high  priett  John,  916,  tl6. 
Hoandf  of  MfaM^  S61|  961. 


NmpctUy  SheAem,  188. 
NuxpoUs,  Ommau,  146,  147. 
Nobe,^  Beit  K&bft,  145. 


Oaks  of  Baahan,  817. 

OUvet,  MomU  ^  198. 

Opkrah,^  Taijibeh,  290. 

OrofKet,  fountams,  588.    YaOej,  648  sq. 

Ortikwo,  site,  582. 


»,  B&niia,  409, 410. 
Amhom,  source  of  Jordan,  406;  410. 
Ptiphot,  DOW  Baflk,  6. 
Ptiriditia,*  at  old  JMeh,  666. 
Patmot,  5,  6. 
PeBo,*  822-824. 

P^tUacamtOyj  Fendekftmieh,  121,  186. 
/^Wy>r»xxiv,  275. 
PkarpaTf  riv.  447. 
Pilanafu,!  298. 
PUala,  lake,  899,  400. 
Phogor*  see  PAr^. 
/'Ivvfftoii,*  184. 
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Plaiamm,^  84. 
Povp^freon,  85. 
Porta  ferrea,  legendary,  199.-*Ioria  jndl- 

caria,  legendary,  170,- 171. 
PnmotUornim  Albtim,  628. 
Prop^laa  of  CkybtantioB^  166. 
Protestants  in  Turkey,  28-25. 
Ptotemaiiy  92, 


R 


RacheFs  Tomb,  278. 

Rains,  Utter,  9,  80. 

Ramak\  of  Benjamin,  at  er-RAm,  287. 

JftMa4*ofAjher,  64. 

i!teMl*ofKaphtaU,  79. 

Ramak  of  the  toodi,  880. 

AynAoMo,  578. 

Rekob*  871. 

Rephaim,  plain  o^  266,  278. 

Rkodm,5,6. 

iSMi*,  544-546. 

RmmoHfj  *  rock,  290. 

Ammmm  of  Zebulnn,  110. 

Roads,  Roman,  north  of  Sidon,  S4^  89. 
South  of  Lejjjdn,  119.  From  Cnmt 
to  N&bulns,  12^128.  FromNHnihlt 
to  Antipotoia,  186.  From  JernM- 
km  to  Hebron^  274,  277.  From  Je- 
raaalem  to  Ant^patris,  188.  From 
NUmhia  to  BeiaiA  by  TAbAi^  806. 
Between  Kefr  K^  and  Dtmaacni, 
tf5.  Fipm  Damaicof  to  Be'albek, 
479,488. 
'      '  110. 


SabbaHcal  Rktr  of  Jotephns,  672,  674. 

SaUm,  888. 

Samaria,  Sebftstieh,  126,  127. 

SaHmnkmt,  yiait  to,  129  sq. 

Amos,  6,  6. 

Sarcophagi,  near  BdrAt,  12.    On  way  to 

'Abeih,  18, 19.    At  Kh4n  Khnlda,  88. 

At  Hableh,  187.    At  Beit  Oft,  887. 

At  Kedea,  867,  868. 
acoia  Tjff'tDf'iBn,  89. 
Ax9Mf,286. 

Sculptures  at  Nahr  el-Kelb,  619  iq. 
A9a(9wiit,880sq. 
SAatU,  Sebttstieh,  126, 127. 
iMoMM,  Gr.  IcAo^f ,  82. 
8^  Safed?  74,  76. 
S^ppkorU,  Dioemanot  112. 
S^mkhre,  Uter  Jewish  at  TeyAihr,  806. 

Of  Joseph  and  Kioodemus,  so  caOed, 

180-182,  260.    See  Holy  Sepnkhie. 
Skdem,\  S4Hm,  298, 801. 
Skedttm,  188. 
iSicAoMi,  Talm.  86. 
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188. 
Sidom,  86,  87. 

Smomai,\  118. 

Scgane,  Gr.  Imydanh  88,  84^  88. 
Sons,  15^ 

St  Anne's  ehnrch,  176. 
SubstnictioDB,  ancient,  228  sq. 
Snbtemneftn  chapel  in  JeroMlem,  184, 

185. 
Sveootk.^  810-812. 

iOyCXMMRIflll,  100. 

ifi^cAar,  188. 

STnagogoea,  ancient,  at  Kefir  Bii^  70: 
atMeii^n,  74;  atlrl»id,84d;  atTett 
Hfim,846;  at Eedee,  867,  86a 

OJTUf  8. 


Tbrnaek,  117. 

TUor,  M.  840. 

Tamgfratt  Danmm,  riv.  BAmte,  84. 

21vidkw,862. 

Taree,65. 

Templet,  ancient,  at  Deir  et-KfiTah,  15  sq. 
AtE&biikhah,55.  AtBdAtP  64,65. 
At  EfiTat  Bnstra,  414.  At  HibMif. 
▼eh,  417.  At  Neh7  Sfifa,  426.  At 
'Aiha,  488.  At  RQkhleh,  485.  At 
Beir  el.*AshAyir,  487.  At  el-F^eh, 
476.  At  el-Kefir,  478.  At  Mejd^ 
'Anjar,  498  sq.  At  Deir  el-Ghi^ 
501.    AtBa'albek,507  8q.    At  Nah- 


leli,529.  AiAnas605.    AiHm, 

612. 
Teiraoes  on  Lebanon,  14,  19.  20. 
T^baoA,*  Tkmalk,  295. 
7MaE,t*806. 
TSbeiiat,  lake,  844  sq. 
7&»ll,«808. 
Tomb  of  Helena,  251  sq.    Tomba  of  tha 

prophets,  258  sq.    See  also  Sepnlchre. 
Topazohus,  141. 
Toron  of  the  crusaders,  58L 
Tradition,  in  itself  of  no  Talne,  268.    Ajto 

Stephen's  body,  261. 
Tricomia$A  TMdbnieh,  278. 
TripoKt,  TiApdfy,  Arab.  Tarftbnliia,  58S- 

585. 
Tnron  of  the  emsaden^  91 
7>re,61,62. 
T^fnpaoiif  207  sq. 


Via  Dolorosa,  not  anoittt^  170. 


WaOing-plaoe  of  the  Jews,  168. 

Waters  of  Jenisalem,  248  sq.     Reported 

at  Damascus  gate,  196,  197  sq. 
WeatfJaedb,  182. 
Wine-press,  andent,  187,  606. 


2bra;i,158. 


INDEX   III. 


PASSAGES  OF  SCMPTUEE  ILLUSTRATED. 


LsTRiom 
sL  5.    Hie  Con^,    887. 

Ni 


xiil21.  TIm  Entering  in  of  Hamatli,  668. 
xzziT.  8;  MeziiL21.    668. 


DaoTBKnroinr. 
sir.  7 ;  tee  Ler.  xL  5.    887. 

JbURJA. 

ziiL  6 ;  ne  Num.  ziiL  21.    568. 

JuDcnsk 

iiL  8;  fee  Num.  ziiL  21.    668. 

ZTiil9,  la  Duiite  9iM  atUiih,    896. 

1  Samubl. 

is.  11.  liaidflDi  going  forth  to  draw  wa- 
ter,    168,  oomp.  68. 

SIT.  4,  6.  Scene  of  JoomtluuDrs  edren- 
tuie,    289. 


1  Kdrm. 

TiiL  66;  tee  Num.  ZiiL  21.    668. 

2  Knraa. 

T.  12.  AnuuiA(AlMuiA)andPhirMr,  447. 
ziT.  26 ;  Me  Nam.  ziii.  21.    66k 

2  Chbokicuhl 
TiL8;  •eeNi]m.JLiiL2L    668. 


N] 


ziiL  6.    Treading  the  wine-preH,    187. 

Job. 
zziT.  11;  tee  Neh.  ziiL  6.    187. 

Paiun. 

zdL  12.    Tlie  rigfateoot  Uke  a  oedar  of 

Lebanon,     691. 
dT.  18 ;  tee  Ler.  zi.  6.    887. 
czziz.  6.    Gran  npoo  the  honaetopi,  88L 

60L 
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Pbotkrbs. 
zzx.  26;  lee  Ler.  zi.  6.    887* 


XXV.  2.  The  excellenej  of  Cannel,  90. 
zxv.  2.  The  gloiy  of  Lebanon,  9,  591. 
Iz.  18 ;  tee  xzxv.  2.     9,  69L 


ESBKIBL. 

zzvii.  18.    Wine  of  Helbon,  472. 


L5.    PkinofATen,  519. 


Maxthbw. 

ziiL  24-80.    Ttiea  among  the  idi6«t,  56. 
xxL  88.    Diggoda  wine-pTMB,    187. 


RivKLAnoir. 
sir.  20;  fee  Neh.  xliL  6.    187. 
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